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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

Merits  of  the  ReinscK-Wurl  Screen   for  Sewage  Disposal  as   Compared   with   the 

Imhoff  Tank 

By  W.   T.   KNOWLTON,   Engineer   of   Sewers,    Los   Angeles 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Convention:  ]\Ir.  Locke,  in  writ- 
ing me  the  other  day,  asked  me  if  T 
would  make  some  comments  regarding 
llie  Reinsch-Wurl  screen,  as  compared 
with  the  Imhoff  Tank,  and  in  that 
connection  reference  was  made  to  the 
screen  which  he  said  we  had  in  Los 
Angeles.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
no  screen  in  Los  Angeles,  although 
one  is  contemplated  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Nevertheless,  the  screen  mat- 
ter is  one  which  intrests  us,  and  I 
think  a  good  many  other  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  that  account  I  have  ob- 
tained some  data  from  the  experience 
of  some  neighboring  cities,  particularly 
Long  Beach  and  Santa  Barbara,  and 
at  Stockton,  in  each  of  which  a 
screen  has  been  installed.  In  order 
that  this  data  could  be  prepared,  in  a 
way  which  might  put  you  in  a  posi- 
tion   to    judge    of    the    merits    of    the 


two,  I  have  made  some  figures,  in 
which  I  have  compiled  the  results 
found  in  the  other  cities,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  collection  system  in 
sewage  construction  has  been  handled 
and  completed,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  we  would  consider  simply  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage.  The  sewage 
can  be  taken  into  a  body  of  water., 
or  elsewhere.  If  into  water,  it  shoulrt 
])e  of  sufficient  amount  to  remove  the 
objectionable  material.  If  the  bod,v 
of  water  is  not  available,  the  effluent 
may  or  may  not  be  treated.  In  either 
case,  the  following  statements  are 
made  on  the  basis  that  the  screen  or 
tank  treatment  may  be  considered  as. 
either  preliminary  or  final.  Whether 
preliminary  or  final,  the  condition  of 
the  eff'luent  from  either  screen  or  tank 
must  be  examined,  in  order  that  the 
flow  may  be  compared.  With  these 
explanations,  tlie  screen  might  be  de- 
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scribed  briefly,  after  which  certain 
features  connected  with  its  use  will 
be   given. 

The  type  of  treatment  in  either  case 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  local 
conditions.  In  some  cities,  the  tank 
would  be  preferable  to  the  screen,  and 
in  others,  the  reverse  would  be  true.  It 
is  my  idea  in  this  talk  to  give  you  the 
general  principles  regarding  sewage 
treatment  and  disposal,  and  unless 
further  reference  is  given  or  required, 
uo  discussion  of  that  will  be  had. 

The  Reinsch-Wurl  screen  was  named 
from  two  persons,  a  Mr.  Reinsch,  who 
lived  in  Berlin,  now  deceased,  and  aft- 
erward a  Mr.  Wurl,  who  took  up  the 
proposition.  It  consists  of  a  tank  of 
perforated  metal  with  or  without  a 
frustum  attached  to  its  center.  It  has 
been  compared  to  a  large  hat  on  a 
slight  angle  from  the  vertical,  which 
angle  amounts  to  ahout  from  10  to  If) 
or  20  degrees.  The  holes  of  these 
screens  cover  perhaps  from  20  to  35 
per  cent  of  the  total  area.  The  flow 
of  sewage  is  discharged  on  the  screen 
so  as  to  cover  part  of  this  cone  and 
a  larger  part  of  the  disc.  Both  the 
cone  and  the  disc  are  generally  built 
or  consist  of  a  brass  plate,  and  the 
holes  or  slots  vary  from  .03  to  .2  of 
an  inch  in  width,  and  one  or  two 
inches  in  length.  The  discs  vary  in 
diameter  from  8  to  25  feet.  These  fig- 
ures are  but  an  approximation  as  to 
the  exact  diameter;  they  may  be  made 
somewhat  smaller  or  somewhat  larger. 
I  know  that  in  the  city  of  Charlestown 
they  have  one  that  is  a  little  over 
26  feet  in  diameter. 

The  screenings  that  collect  on  the 
plate  are  removed  l)y  a  series  of  ro- 
tar,y  brushes,  which  revolve  and  push 
the  screenings  into  a  channel  above  tlie 
level  of  the  flowing  sewage. 

The    Reinsch-Wurl    Screen   was    first 


tried  in  Germany  in  1904,  and  has 
since  been  used  in  50  different  places 
in  Europe.  This  screen  has  been  in- 
stalled in  this  country  in  several  places 
by  the  Sanitation  Corporation  of  New 
York  City,  holders  of  the  American 
rights  to  the  screen.  The  plant  at 
Long  Beach,  in  California,  is  consid- 
ered to  be  possibly  the  first  instal- 
lation in  the  United  States  of  this  type 
of  screen.  Other  places  where  it  has 
been  in  use  include  Daytona,  Florida, 
Wildwood,  New  Jersey,  Rochester  and 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  it  has  been 
tried  experimentally  in  Cleveland,  and 
other  cities  have  since  then  ])een 
at   it. 

In  Brooklyn,  two  screens  are  used, 
so  arranged  that  both  could  be  oper- 
ated in  series.  In  Cleveland,  where 
the  experimental  tests  have  been  made, 
results  indicate  that  continuous  em- 
ployment of  a  first-class  mechanic  for 
repairs  and  adjustment  is  desirable, 
and  that  an  extra  man  is  necessary 
for  continuous  operation  and  to  re- 
move clogging  of  the  screen  by  tar, 
oil  and  grease.  For  cleaning  these 
screens  from  such  foreign  matter,  both 
hot  and  cold  water  have  been  used, 
at  a  pressure  of  about  80  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  and  in  Cleveland  that 
is  required  an  hour  and  a  half  of  every 
eight  hour  shift,  at  times  gasoline  and 
chemicals  being  used  to  remove  tEe 
grease. 

Now,  the  Reinsch-Wurl  Screen  being 
somewhat  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
the  Imhoff  Tank,  has  been  discussed 
by  engineers  throughout  this  coun- 
try, several  of  whom  you  may  know. 
I  have  here  now  some  of  the  remarks 
of  these  engineers  who  have  used 
this  type  of  treatment,  and  I  Avill  read 
what  some  of  those  men  say,  because 
our  opinions  are  ofttimes  formed  from 
Avhat  we  know  of  those  who  have  been 
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using  the  device  in  question.  What 
these  men  say  Avill  no  doubt  interest 
you. 

^Ir.  G.  Bertram  Kershaw  says : 
"Fine  screens  as  preliminary  to  fur- 
ther treatment  required  only  when 
planned  to  disburse  entirely  with  set- 
tlement before  filtration  and  sand 
sewage  to  filters." 

Mr.    Metcalfe,    who    is    interested    in 
our    works    developed    in    this    State, 
stated:      "It   seems   probable   that   the 
day  of  elaborate  fine  screenings  is  past, 
in   view   of   results   obtained   with    im- 
proved   sedimentation    tanks.    If    mat- 
ters  removed   by   fine    screens    can    be 
successfully     taken     out     in     settling 
])asins,  the   cost  will  usually  be  less. ' ' 
]Mr.    G.  W.   Fuller,   w^ho   is  probably 
one    of    the    best    advocates    for    the 
screen,    stated     some    few    years    ago 
that:      "Fine    screens    are    preferable 
to    settling    tanks    only    where    neces- 
sary  to    remove    onl}'   relatively    large 
sewage   matters   in   suspension.   Where 
settling  solids  would  form  deposits  in 
water  courses,  if  screenings  alone  were 
adopted,    it    is    preferable    to    install 
settling  tanks." 

Dr.  Herring  states:  ''Light  matter 
can  be  removed  much  more  thoroughly 
and  cheaply  from  a  tank  than  from  a 
screen.  P^ine  '  screens  without  tanks 
can  prepare  sewage  for  discharge  into 
rivers  and  filters,  also  screen  very 
fresh  sewage  before  it  enterd  a  trunk 
sewer  where  the  course  matter  is 
churned  into  l)its  and  becomes  col- 
lodial." 

Mr.  Langdon  Pearse,  of  Chicago, 
states:  "On  a  Weand  screen,  30  mesh, 
obtained  removals  of  but  8  per  cent 
of  suspended  matter  against  42  per 
cent  to  66  per  cent  by  settling." 

These  opinions  Avhieh  I  have  got 
fand  there  are  one  or  two  more)  will 
give   you   some    idea   what    these    men 


who  have  tried  the  screens  and  are 
advising  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  believe. 

Winslow  and  Pratt,  in  their  recent 
edition  of  "Sewage  Treatment,"  said 
that  the  factors  to  be  considered  m 
any  treatment  would  be:  "First,, 
amount  of  solid  matters  necessary  tO' 
l)e  removed ;  second,  amount  which 
can  be  removed  by  screenings;  third, 
reliability  of  apparatus  from  a  me- 
chanical standpoint:  fourth,  disposal 
of  screenings;  fifth,  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  operation,  compared  with  cost 
of  tanks ;  and  sixth,  liability  to  local 
nuisance." 

American  scAvage  is  of  course  differ- 
ent from  German  sewage,  so  I  have 
made  no  reference  to  plants  in  Ger- 
many, where  very  naturally  it  has  been 
tried  more  than  it  has  in  this  country. 
:\Ir.  Allen,  of  New  York,  states:  "Re- 
moval of  80  per  cent  of  suspended 
solids  may  result  by  the  use  of  .1  o? 
an  inch  or  less  mesh,  and  by  the  best 
fine  screenings;  30  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  compared  with  50  per  cent  to  65- 
per  cent  by  tanks."  I  think  his  es- 
timate of  30  per  cent  should  be  nearer 
50  per  cent,  because  the  figures  I  have 
here  will  show  that  Ave  are  getting  a, 
larger  removal  by  the  tanks  than  we 
do  by  the  screens. 

Mr.  George  W.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Lang- 
don Pearse  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
are  proponents  for  the  screen  in  some 
of  their  installations,  and  in  Cleve- 
land and  New  Haven  they  have  con- 
sidered that  the  screen  should  be  used 
rather  than  the  tank.  They  think  that 
in  total  suspended  matter  in  sewage^ 
we  have  about  250  parts  to  the  nullion. 
The  question  in  any  kind  of  treat- 
ment is  whether  or  not  we  shonld  take 
out  mnch  of  that,  or  not. 

In  several  of  the  cities  in  California, 
where  this  is  perhaps  being  consideretl. 
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it  is  a  question,  of  course,  of  just  the 
removal  of  the  effluent  material  which 
lands  on  the  beach  after  being  dis- 
charged from  the  sewer.  We  want 
to  discharge  that  either  through  tank 
or  screen, 'so  the  condition  will  not  be 
objectionable  to  the  people  on  the 
beach. 

Now,  I  have  prepared  this  table  re- 
garding the  results  of  screens  in  this 
State  and  in  some  of  our  eastern 
cities,  and  I  will  just  state  in  a  few 
words  some  matters  which  may  ])e  of 
interest.  In  talking  with  some  of  the 
State  Engineers  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  I  learn  that  they  think  some 
way  should  be  arranged  by  which 
those  who  are  using  screens  will  from 
time  to  time  collect  data  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  the  information  we  have  will 
be  reliable.  I  refer  especially  to  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  screens,  as  we 
want  to  know  what  those  things  cost. 
I  have  described  in  a  general  way  the 
E-einsch-Wurl  Screen.  The  Imhoft' 
Tanks,  were  put  into  operation  in  this 
country  about  the  same  time,  I  think, 
as  the  screen.  That  is  a  patented  af- 
fair, which,  coming  from  Dr.  Imhoff 
in  Germany,  has  been  tried  very  suc- 
cessfully in  this  country.  In  a  good 
many  of  our  cities  they  have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  tank.  It  must  be 
maintained  properly,  of  course.  In  Los 
Angeles  we  placed  a  small  plant  m 
operation,  taking  care  of  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2,000  people,  about  four 
years  ago,  and  we  have  never  had  any 
complaint  from  it.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  show  it  to  persons  who 
might  be  in  that  vicinity. 

But  in  the  larger  installations  they 
have  had  some  trouble  from  the  foam- 
ing of  the  sewage.  This,  however,  can 
and  has  been  overcome. 

The    large    tanks    which    have    been 


used  in  this  country  have  been  those 
in  Worcester,  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 
Milwaukee  placed  some  tanks  in  oper- 
ation, although  they  are  interested 
there  in  the  Activated  Sludge  Pro- 
cess. The  other  processes  of  scAvage 
treatment  I  do  not  think  I  will  men- 
tion at  this  time,  although  I  can  if 
you  so  desire  it. 

There  is  one  being  tried  out  in  New 
Haven,  and  they  claim  the  process  will 
be  better  than  the  Activated  Method 
of  Milwaukee. 

The  principal  items  which,  after  go- 
ing over  this  I  desire  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  are,  that  the  slots  in  the 
screen  should  have  a  width  varying 
from  ]/32nd  to  l/8th  of  an  inch — T 
thing  the  l/8th  of  an  inch  is  more 
for  use  in  some  of  the  European  cities. 
and  we  will  say  l/12th  of  an  inch. 
In  this  State,  the  size  used  is  l/32nd 
of  an  inch  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  at 
Long  Beach,  and  3/64th  of  an  inch  at 
Stockton,  where  a  plant  has  recently 
been  put  in  operation.  At  Daytona, 
in  Florida,  it  is  5/64th  of  an  inch. 

In  this  resume,  I  find  that  the 
amount  of  screenings  removed  to  the 
million  gallons  varies  from  32  cubic 
feet  in  Long  Beach  to  about  20  cubic 
feet  in  Florida.  The  result  in  Stock- 
ton shows  about  33  cubic  feet. 

You  are  of  course  interested  in 
knowing  how  the  percentage  of  re- 
moval might  compare  with  the  per- 
centage of  removal  of  the  Imhoff  tank. 
In  Long  Beach  we  find  that  15  per  cent 
has  been  obtained,  and  in  Stockton  8 
per  cent — I  haven't  the  figures  here 
for  Santa  Barbara.  The  Imhoff'  Tank 
gives  a  removal  varying  from  about 
45  per  cent  to  70  per  cent.  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  48  per  cent,  Worcester  58 
per  cent,  Cleveland  47  per  cent,  Mil- 
waukee 54  per  cent,  and  Atlanta  has  a 
removal  varying  from  50  per  cent   to 
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80  per  cent.  The  Atlanta  plant,  where 
the  Imhoff  Tank  has  been  in  use  for 
some  years,  has  been  very  successful. 
Also  that  at  Pittsburgh,  Massachusetts. 

AVe  have  in  California  some  Imholf 
tanks  which  I  think  are  working  quite 
well — for  instance  that  at  Anaheim. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tanks  have 
not  been  given  proper  attention,  and 
I  think  that  is  one  matter  which 
those  in  charge  of  the  work  should 
look  after. 

The  matter  of  the  cost  of  operating 
with  screens  as  against  the  cost  of 
operating  tanks  is  a  matter  that  thus 
far  I  think  engineers  in  this  country 
have  little  data  on.  We  should  get 
more.  But  to  those  we  have:  In 
Cleveland,  the  cost  of  operation  to  the 
million  gallons  is  a  little  over  $3. 
That  is  a  large  plant,  however,  treat- 
ing about  7y2  millions  per  day.  In  our 
smaller  cities  of  California,  where  we 
have  an  amount  varying  from  l^^  to 
314  million  gallons,  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment per  million  gallons  is  approxi- 
mately $10. 

In  the  case  of  the  Imhoff  tank,  the 
•cost  of  operation  may  vary  from  a 
small  sum  up  to  $10  or  more.  In  the 
jiartieular  plant  mentioned  in  Los 
Angeles,  I  think  we  have  had  pos- 
sibly a  dollar  a  million  gallons,  where- 
as in  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  Cleve- 
land for  instance,  the  cost  varies  from 
2  cents  for  the  screen  to  half  a  cent 
for  the  tank.  I  think  there  may  be 
some  questions  regarding  this  subject, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  answer. 

Councilman  Elton  R.  Shaw,  of  San 
Jose.  What  is  the  unit  of  that  last 
amount  you  gave — 2  cents  and  a  half 
•cent  ? 

Mr.  Knowlton:  That  was  for  Cleve- 
land. There  they  are  using  a  14- 
tank   screen. 

City    Engineer    0.    E.    Steward,    of 


Anaheim:  What  about  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems  as  to  the 
creation  of  a  nuisance  to  the  people 
near  the  plant?  In  your  judgment, 
what  are  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  systems,  so  far  as  that  matter  of 
nuisance  is  concerned,  locally?  In 
^dsiting  some  screen  installations,  I 
found  them  located  at  a  point  very 
near  the  source  of  sewage  supply,  so 
that  when  the  sewage  reaches  the 
screen,  it  reaches  it  without  becoming 
septic.  Do  you  know  of  installations 
of  the  screen  where  the  sewage  has  al- 
ready become  septic  on  account  of  the 
delay  or  conditions  of  the  collecting 
system?  Another  question  is,  as  to 
the  disposal  of  material  gathered  from 
the  screen.  The  Imhoff  tank  handles 
the  sludge  in  an  ideal  manner.  Not 
only  does  it  collect  a  larger  percent- 
age, but  after  it  is  collected,  it  can 
be  disposed  of  and  handled  economic- 
ally and  without  difficulty.  What  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  handling  the 
solids  collected  from  screen  and  the 
relative  costs  and  difficulty  of 
handling  ? 

Mr.  Knowlton:  In  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  screenings,  that  is  an  item 
which  we  can  all  look  after  carefully, 
because,  as  has  been  stated,  we  find  the 
Imhoft"  sludge  can  be  handled  without 
any  trouble  whatever,  because  it  is 
inoffensive.  The  disposal  of  the  screen- 
ings in  the  three  California  cities  men- 
tioned consists  of  either  burning  or 
burying.  That  at  Long  Beach  is 
burned,  and  that  at  the  other  two 
places  I  believe  is  buried  or  covered 
as  soon  as  removed  from  the  plant.  As 
to  the  matter  of  nuisance,  it  may- 
or may  not  exist.  That  would  be  a 
local  matter  in  each  case.  I  think  the 
condition  at  Long  Beach  is  quite  satis- 
factory by  the  burning,  but  it  costs 
monev    to    burn    screenings.      The    re- 
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moral  at  other  places  may  or  may  not 
be  done  without  complaint.  From  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  we  should  be 
careful  that  the  screenings  are  buried 
properly,  if  buried,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion will  not  cause  any  after  effects 
from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation.  The 
cost  of  the  work  at  Long  Beach  has 
been  looked  into,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  results  I  have  mentioned,  about 
.$10  to  the  million  gallons,  are  normal. 
Oil  was  first  used  in  burning,  but  it 
has  been  succeeded  by  gas,  and  the  cost 
per  million  gallons  for  that  amounts 
to  about  91  cents.  Those  figures  may 
vary  somewhat  from  time  to  time, 
but  that  was  the  figure  obtained  about 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  The  use  of  screens 
where  the  effluent  is  to  be  used  for 
irrigation  would  not  be  practical  at 
all,  would  it? 

Mr.  Knowlton:  I  think,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, that  a  plant,  to  use  a  screen,  must 
have  a  certain  minimum  population. 
I  should  say  a  town  of  5,000  could  not 
afford  to  use  one. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  ]\Iust  you  not  in  the 
case  of  the  use  of  a  screen  have  an 
abundant  amount  of  water  to  dis- 
charge the  effluent  into  after  it  is 
screened  ? 

Mr.  Knowlton:  The  effluent,  when 
clarified,,  must  be  discharged  into  a 
body  of  water  sufficient  to  produce  the 
solution  required.  That  would  be  the 
case  in  either  tank  or  screen.  AVe 
must  remember  that  the  handling  of 
the  sludge  is  the  main  troulile  in  the 
seAvage  disposal  problem. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  I  think  at  Pasadena 
and  Anaheim  the  disposal  of  the  ef- 
fluent is  the  greatest  problem.  Tsn't 
that  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  Pasadena? 
Mr.  Orbison:  Yes,  it  is. 
City  Manager  Grant  M.  Lorraine,  of 
Alhambra:  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the 


bacterial  removal  is  very  slight  in  the 
use  of  the  Reinsch-Wurl  screen,  and 
that  the  effluent  has  not  really  been 
clarified  or  purified? 

Mr.  Knowlton:  There  is  no  purifi- 
cation— it  is  just  a  question  of  the 
removal    of   solid    matter. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  And  it  is  also  true 
that  the  process  is  adapted  to  loca- 
tions where  the  effluent  can  be  dis- 
charged into  large  bodies  of  water,  so 
that  no  detriment  results  to  the  health 
of  the  community  or  the  use  of  the 
district,  either  for  recreation  or  indus- 
trial purposes? 

Mr.  Knowlton:     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  There  is  no  nuisance 
arising  in  connection  with  the  sludge 
from  your  Los  Angeles  tank,  is  there? 

Mr.  Knowlton:  No.  We  have  re- 
peatedly had  persons  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  other  countries  come  to  that  par- 
ticular plant,  and  we  have  been  very 
glad  that  it  has  been  inoffensive.  We 
have  had  no  complaint  from  people  in 
the  vicinity.  Perhaps  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  pump  the  sew- 
age there,  which  assists  in  the  result 
obtained.  But  we  have  had  no  scum 
— we  have  discharged  our  sludge  about 
once  every  three  or  four  weeks.  It  is 
inoff'ensive.  It  has  been  used  by  the 
city  for  some  experimental  Avork  in 
connection  with  the  Park  Department, 
and  we  know  that  it  has  assisted  some- 
what in  the  production  of  vegetables 
and  plants  and  has  some  value.  I  be- 
lieve the  cities  in  Orange  County  are 
selling  their  sludge  at  some  slight 
profit.  That  might  be  done  with,  the 
results  from  the  screen,  but  thus  far 
I  think  it  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Orbison:  So  long  as  Ave  are 
dealing  Avith  the  Reinsch-Wurl  screen, 
the  main  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
either  a  sedimentation  tank  or  a  screen 
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of  any  sort,  is  to  remove  the  bulk  of 
the  solids  and  place  the  water  in  such 
condition  that  it  will  be  inoffensive,  in 
Avhatever  manner  you  are  disposing  of 
it.  Take  it  along  the  beach,  if  there 
were  no  such  process  of  removing  tlie 
solids,  tlie  evidence  of  that  fact  would 
be  very  easily  recognized.  To  my 
mind,  the  proposition  resolves  itself 
down  to  the  matters  of  cost  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  the  nature  of  either 
the  tank  or  the  screen.  With  your 
tanks,  of  course,  you  have  to  allow  for 
a  proper  sedimentation  period.  That 
means  a  larger  area  of  ground  must 
be  occupied  by  the  tanks  than  would 
be  occupied  by  screens.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tanks,  even  though  poorly 
designed,  will  remove  more  of  the 
solids  than  will  the  best  of  the  screens. 
So  far  as  the  cost  of  operation,  as 
between  the  two  is  concerned,  after 
you  once  have  built  the  tank,  you  prac- 
tically need  no  maintenance  of  the 
tank,  but  you  need  operation,  while 
with  the  screen  you  need  both  opera- 
tion  and   maintenance. 

Mr.  Steward:  It  has  been  stated 
here  that  there  is  a  marked  diflference 
l)etween  the  scAvage  of  Germany  and 
that  of  our  California  cities.  What 
is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Knowlton:  I  referred  to  the 
Califcn-nia  cities  because  they  are  typ- 
ical of  America.  American  sewage  is 
much  weaker  than  the  CTcrman  sewage. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  both 
the  results  upon  plants  and  the  cost 
of  removal — the  German  sewage  is  of 
course  very  strong  scAvage. 

Mr.  Steward:  Is  that  due  to  me 
fact  that  they  have  less  water  to  flush 
with  ? 

Mr.  Knowlton:  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
one  reason. 

Mr.  Orbison:  In  that  connection  a 
gentleman     made     a     proposition    last 


year  to  South  Pasadena  through  my 
department  that  they  would  put  in  an 
ammonia  reduction  plant  to  take  all 
the  ammonia  out  of  the  sewage.  After 
a  few  questions,  I  found  that  he  had 
obtained  all  of  his  analysis  from  Eu- 
ropean sewage.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
made  any  close  study  of  the  ammonia 
content  in  sewage  here  in  Southern 
California,  and  he  said  he  had  not. 
When  I  showed  him  our  figures  as  to 
what  he  could  expect  to  remove,  he 
hardly  wanted  to  believe  me.  It  is 
just  a  question  of  the  amount  of  water 
used  in  flushing  your  toilets  and  flush- 
ing your  sewage  systems.  If  you  have 
a  scant  water  supply,  or  don't  believe 
in  using  water,  and  still  have  a  sewer 
system,  you  will  have  a  very  concen- 
trated sewage,  naturally.  The  strength 
of  sewage  varies  in  the  United  States. 
In  Pasadena  the  quantity  is  50  gal- 
lons per  capita  daily.  Some  of  the 
eastern  places  run  up  as  high  as  200 
gallons.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
of  some  small  eastern  places  where  it 
runs  down  as  low  as  23  gallons. 

Mr.  Steward:  Have  you  the  per 
capita  in  gallons  of  the  European  ci- 
ties,  comparatively? 

Mr.  Orbison:  I  don't  recall  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CO.  Smith,  of  Stockton:  Some- 
thing has  been  said  about  the  Stockton 
plant.  Mr.  HoUey  could  have  told  you 
more  about  it,  but  I  can  say  that  it 
has  been  in  operation  since  July  and 
has  ]ieen  working  very  nicely.  We 
have  a  12  foot  screen,  and  are  hand- 
ling at  the  present  time  about  1,800,- 
000  gallons  a  day.  The  capacity  of 
the  screen  is  about  13,850,000  gallons  a 
day.  There  we  are  forced,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  comparatively 
at  the  level  of  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
into  which  the  effluent  is  discharged, 
to  pump,  no  nuitter  what  disposal  sys- 
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tern  we  have  in  use ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
continuously  pumping  the  effluent.  The 
screenings  are  caught  in  large  cans 
and  raised  with  chain  blocks,  and  thus 
carried  out  to  the  plant.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  simply  dumping  the 
solids  and  spreading  them  out  on  the 
land  and  drying  them.  There  has  been 
no  nuisance  at  all.  But  we  have  just 
completed  a  portable  track  some  200 
feet  in  length,  and  we  are  going  to 
construct  a  trench,  and  w^e  will  dump 
it  there,  and  then  the  Italian  garden- 
ers in  that  vicinity  will  be  glad  to  get 
and  take  away  the  screenings. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  What  is  the  cost  of 
clarifying  your  effluent? 

Mr.  Smith:  At  the  present  time  w^e 
are  using  quite  a  little  bit  of  chlorine, 
90  to  100  lbs.  a  day,  and  it  is  costing 
around  $15.  At  the  time  the  disposal 
system  or  plant  was  in  hand,  we  con- 
sidered Imhoff  tanks,  that  is  septic 
tanks,  which  were  abandoned,  and 
then  we  considered  Imhoff  tanks  and 
then  screens.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  constructing  Imhoff 
tanks,  it  requiring  a  larger  area,  and 
the  ground  water  plane  being  so  near 
the  surface,  we  preferred  to  try  the 
screens,  for  the  reason  we  could  screen 
the  sewage,  and  the  sewage  reaching 
the  plant  fresh,  we  could  chlorine  the 
effluent,  and  then  pump  it  into  the 
San  Joaquin  River.  We  pump  at  the 
flood  stages  of  the  river,  high-water 
stages,  when  we  can,  using  no  chlorine 
at  all,  but  pumping  the  effluent  di- 
rectly in  the  river.  We  called  for 
bids,  after  plans  and  specifications 
were  prepared  for  .  both  the  Imhoff 
plant  and  screen  plant,  and  we  re- 
ceived bids  on  both  designs,  but  as  I 
say,  the  cost  of  the  Imhoff'  tanks 
greatly  exceeded  the  cost  of  the 
screens,  so  we  adopted  the  screens, 
and  so   far    it    is    working   out   very 


nicely.  We  are  operating  now  three 
8  hour  shifts,  we  have  three  operators, 
and  we  pay  the  chief  operator  $150  a 
month.  The  plant  is  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, and  this  man  is  a  thorough 
electrician.  The  assistants  are  paid 
$115  a  month.  Then  we  have  the  ex- 
pense of  the  chlorine,  of  course.  In 
that,  we  have  been  co-operating  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  experi- 
ments they  have  been  making. 

Mayor  W.  T.  Toomey,  of  Fresno: 
Will  the  State  Board  of  Health  allow 
you  to  use  your  screenings? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty about  that.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
effluent  is  desired  to  be  used  by  the 
Italian  gardeners  for  irrigation,  and 
that  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  Can  you  give  us  an 
idea  of  how  you  compare  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  Reinsch-Wurl  screen 
and  the  Imhoff  tank?  That  is  to  say, 
which  is  the  better  investment,  when 
you  consider  cost  of  operation  and 
capital  invested? 

Mr.  Smith:  Cost  of  operation  as 
regard  attendants  would  be  exactly 
the  same.  The  difference  would  arise 
in  the  cost  of  the  sterilizing  of  the 
effluent  to  the  condition  required  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  You  would  use  that 
with  the  effluent  from  the  Imhoff  tank 
as  well,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  you  would  have  to. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  Would  it  cost  more 
to  operate  the  screen  than  the  tank? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  have  no  Imhoff 
tank.  I  have  considered  that,  and  1 
think  it  would  cost  more  to  operate 
than  the  Imhoff  tank — I  think  our 
chlorination  would  probably  amount 
to  more — but  I  don't  know  for  certain. 

City  Engineer  Clarence  Murray,  of 
Fresno:  I  think  the  gentleman  mis- 
understood Mayor  Toomey 's  question. 
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He  did  not  refer  to  the  effluent  being 
used  for  vegetable  gardeners,  but  as 
a  fertilizer.  Is  that  the  case  in  Stock- 
ton ? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  idea  being  to  mix  the  screenings 
with  earth,  and  then  just  spread  thera 
as  a  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Knowlton:  Has  that  been  done 
in    Stockton? 

Mr.  Smith:  Not  as  yet,  but  that  is 
something  that  the  Italian  gardeners 
want  to  know.  They  want  to  come 
and  see  it  and  find  out  how  they  can 
handle  it.  .  I  think  they  will  be  very 
glad  to  get  it  and  to  take  it  away. 

City  Engineer  A.  B.  Cook,  of  Santa 
Barbara:  We  have  a  10  foot  Reinsch- 
Wurl  screen,  and  we  started  operations 
in  May.  As  to  the  method  of  collec- 
tion, we  have  the  rotary  brushes,  and 
there  is  a  centrifugal  pump  which  re- 
moves the  sludge.  We  intended,  at 
the  time  that  plant  was  built  to  carry 
that  sludge  away  in  tank  wagons,  but 
we  found  lots  adjacent  to  the  plant 
where  we  could  pump  that  sludge  on 
the  land  and  cover  it  with  street 
sweepings,  which  we  did.  This  sludge, 
mixed  with  street  sweepings,  the  Park 
Board  have  agreed  to  take  over  and 
use  for  fertilizer.  We  had  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  make  an 
analysis  of  the  sludge,  but  I  haven't 
the  figures  with  me,  as  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  discuss  this  subject.  Mr.  Craig, 
our  City  Manager,  was  to  have  talked 
upon  it,  but  at  the  last  moment  he 
found  he  could  not  come.  We  have 
had  a  little  trouble  with  the  pump 
used  in  pumping  the  heavy  sludge, 
and  the  pump  manufacturers,  Byron 
Jackson,  have  now  sent  us  another 
pump,  which  they  say  will  handle  all 
the  heavy  sludge  that  we  have.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  dilute  it  with 
water  and  use  an  ordinary  four  inch 


centrifugal  pump.  Up  to  date  we  have 
filled  an  area  probably  about  50  by  25 
and  three  feet  deep.  We  have  it 
banked  there  and  it  is  decomposing. 

I  think  the  manner  of  determining 
between  the  Imhoff  tank  and  the 
Reinsch-Wurl  screen  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  locality.  In  Santa  Bar- 
bara we  have  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  therefore  the  percentage  of  solids 
per  million  gallons  is  small.  Also  the 
State  Board  of  Health  only  required 
in  Santa  Barbara  the  necessary  treat- 
ment so  that  we  could  keep  the  beach 
clean.  Admitting  the  raw  sewage  to 
the  water  at  the  beach  was  a  nuisance, 
and  the  Reinsch-Wurl  screen  has  over- 
come that  particular  element.  We  do 
no  use  chlorine.  As  to  maintenance, 
we  have  one  man  who  takes  care  of 
the  screen  and  pumping  plant.  Part 
of  the  plant  is  low  and  that  is  why 
we  have  to  resort  to  pumping.  But 
one  man  handles  both.  The  pumping 
apparatus  is  so  designed  that  it  is  au- 
tomatic and  takes  care  of  itself  with 
very  little  attention.  In  the  screen 
plant,  he  comes  down  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  usually  to  pump 
out.  When  the  pump  is  first  started, 
there  is  a  slight  odor  from  it.  But 
after  it  is  pumped  out,  it  is  covered 
over  with  street  sweepings  by  another 
man.  This  screen  at  Santa  Barbara  is 
located  within  150  feet  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  freight  office.  When  the  wind 
sets  in  from  the  ocean,  there  is  a  slight 
odor,  but  nothing  as  bad  as  that  which 
I  have  smelled  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Los  Angeles  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  not  nearly  so  offensive  as 
some  of  the  factories.  We  pay  this 
caretaker  $100  a  month  for  looking 
after  both  plants.  That  is  our  main- 
tenance charge. 

We  have  had  some  trouble  with  oil. 
Just   where    it   comes    from   we    don't 
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know.  We  are  now  making  an  inves- 
tigation. If  not  attended  to,  this  oil 
will  clog  up  the  screen.  But  our  man 
has  installed  a  five  gallon  kerosene  can 
over  the  brushes  and  he  just  lets  the 
kerosene  drip  a  few  small  drops  at  a 
time,  using  from  1  to  3  or  4  gallons  a 
day,  and  in  that  manner  he  keeps  the 
screen  absolutely  clean.  There  was  a 
hot  water  heating  plant  installed  in 
connection  with  the  plant,  but  we  have 
never  used  it,  because  we  have  found 
out  that  coal  oil  is  better  to  cut  the 
grease  off  the  screen.  At  times  we  use 
a  high  pressure  water  line  to  wash  the 
screen. 

Mr.  Potts,  of  Santa  Rosa:  In  Santa 
Rosa  we  are  contemplating  remodeling 
our  sewage  system  and  our  method  of 
sewage  disposal.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  comparative  cost  of  treating 
a  given  amount  of  sewage  between 
these  two  systems,  the  screen  and  the 
Imhoff  tank.  Is  there  anybody  here 
who  can  give  me  that"? 

Mr.  Cook:  I  haven't  the  figures 
with  me,  but  when  I  get  back  to  Santa 
Barbara,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  mail 
you  the  information,  that  is,  the  cost 
of  using  the  Reinsch-Wurl  screen,  but 
not  for  the  Imhoff  tank. 

Mr.  Orbison:  I  think  Mr.  Knowlton 
can  answer  that.  He  has  some  data 
at  hand. 

Mr.  Knowlton:  We  have  here  some 
figures  I  obtained  from  one  or  two  ci- 
ties where  both  tank  and  screen  are 
used,  and  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of 
removal  per  lb.  of  material  removed 
is  about  five  times  as  much  for  the 
screen  as  for  the  tank.  Does  that 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Potts:  I  wanted  to  know  the 
difiPerence  in  cost  of  initial  installation 
of  the  two  systems,  as  compared  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  op- 
eration   of    the    plants    after    erection, 


say  for  the  removal   of  a  million  gal- 
lons a  day. 

Mr.  Knowlton:  The  cost  of  instal- 
lation per  million  gallons  in  New 
Haven  was  about  the  same  for  both 
tank  and  screen. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  If  the  initial  cost  of 
the  Imhoff  tank  and  of  the  Reinsch- 
Wurl  screen  are  the  same,  and  if  the 
cost  of  removal  is  greater  by  the 
Reinsch-Wurl  screen,  and  the  jDercent- 
age  of  solids  removed  is  less  than  by 
the  Imhoff  tank,  what  argument  is 
there  in  favor  of  the  Reinsch-Wurl 
screen  as  against  the  Imhoff  tankr"" 

Mr.  Knowlton:  I  was  not  discus- 
sing that  feature,  but  just  giving  the 
facts  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  not  been  any  argument  pre- 
sented which  Avould  convince  one  that 
the  Reinsch-Wurl  screen  was  the  type 
to   use   in  any   situation. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Stockton  answer  that  question  in 
regard  to  relative  cost?  He  said  it 
was  very  much  greater  as  to  the  Im- 
hoff tank. 

Mr.  Orbison:  I  think  that  was  ow- 
ing to  the  fact,  as  he  said,  that  the 
Imhoff  tank  would  be  forced  down  to 
some  depth,  and  would  encounter  not" 
only  the  ground  water  at  a  very  shal- 
low depth,  but  also  quicksand.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  cost  of  con- 
structing Imhoff  tanks  Avould  be  pro- 
hibitive when  compared  with  the  cost 
of  the  Reinsch-Wurl  screen.  There  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  the  screen 
might  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
Imhoff!  tank,  and  that  is  in  case  you 
desired  to  eliminate  any  contact  or 
sedimentation  period  which,  with  an 
Imhoff  tank,  takes  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  to  four  hours.  With  a  Rein- 
sch-Wurl screen,  the  sewage  passes 
directly  through  the  screen  and  on  to 
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the  point  of  disposal  at  once.  With 
the  luihoff  tank  or  any  sedimentation 
plant,  you  would  have  to  hold  your 
sewage  water  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  Furthermore,  you  may  be 
handling  a  septic  sewage  which  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  strikes  me  as 
being  very  apparent  that,  all  other 
conditions  being  equal  (and  of  course 
there  we  must  exclude  the  Stockton 
case),  if  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  Imhoff  tank  would  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Reinseh-Wurl  screen, 
the  cost  of  operation  would  be  quite 
a  bit  higher.  The  tank,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  an  increased  area,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  Take  the  ease  of 
Santa  Barbara.  It  was  stated  that  tlie 
percentage  of  solids  there  is  very 
small.  If  that  is  the  •  case,  the  first 
cost  might  be  very  large  to  start  an 
Imhotf  tank,  and  under  that  situation 
they  might  l)e  justified  in  using  the 
Reinsch-Wurl  screen. 

Mr.  Cook:  There  is  also  the  matter 
of  location.  The  outfall  was  down 
one  of  our  main  streets,  crossing  our 
boulevard  there,  and  I  don't  thiidv 
we  would  want  to  consider  putting  an 
Imhoff  tank  right  next  to  the  boul- 
evard. 

Mayor  Toomey:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain my  ignorance  in  asking  this  ques- 
tion :  What  is  the  radical  difference 
between  the  Imhoff  tank  and  the  sap- 
tic  tank?  We  are  operating  septic 
tanks. 

Mr.  Orbison:  ]\Ir.  Knowlton  can 
probably  answer   the   question. 

Mr.  Knowlton:  We  think  tlie  Im- 
hoff tank  is  preferable  to  the  Cameron 
tank,  because  the  condition  of  the 
sludge  when  removed  from  the  Tndiolf 
tank    is    cpiite    inoffensive,    while    that 


of  the  Cameron  tank  is  very  offensive. 
In  connection  with  the  statements 
about  the  detention  period  in  the  Im- 
hoff tank,  I  have  data  which  I  will 
try  to  have  printed  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  want  to  have  it,  to 
show  that  in  some  of  the  eastern  cities 
they  have  removals  of  about  60  per 
cent  in  about  90  minutes.  We  believe 
we  can,  in  30  minutes,  get  almost  as 
efficient  removal  as  is  done  by  the 
Reinsch-Wurl    screen. 

Mayor  J.  R.  Richardson,  of  Redondo 
Beach:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  char- 
acter of  plant  that  one  would  prefer, 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  experi- 
ence you  have  had,  and  how  well  you 
take  care  of  your  installation.  We 
have  an  Imhoff  tank.  AVe  have  two 
pumps  installed,  one  large  one  and 
one  small  one.  We  pump  this  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sewer  farm 
to  the  tank,  and  people  are  not  al- 
lowed to  raise  anything — except  stuff 
that  grows  above  the  ground,  such 
as  corn  and  products  of  that  kind. 
The  farm  contains  20  acres,  and  we 
are  going  to  lease  it  to  a  Japanese. 
We  will  get  revenue  from  it,  and  we 
think  the  city  is  doing  pretty  well. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  local  con- 
ditions, such  for  instance,  as  they  have 
in  Stockton,  would  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  kind  of  a  system  a  mu- 
nicipality should  install.  The  only 
trouble  Ave  have  had  with  the  Imhoff 
tank  is  the  fact  that  from  the  incep- 
tion of  its  installation,  about  eleven  or 
thirteen  years  ago,  until  recently,  it 
was  cleaned  out.  We  spent  this  last 
year  $5,000  in  cleaning  it.  The  meth- 
od we  adopted  was  to  install  a  centri- 
fugal pump  and  use  a  great  deal  of 
water,  pumping  most  of  it  out  to  sea 
in  the  winter  time.  We  had  very  lit- 
tle complaint  from  the  neighborhood. 
The   beach   is  quite   thickly  populated. 
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While  there  have  been  one  or  two  com- 
plaints of  odor,  it  is  largely  imaginary. 
It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  if  you 
have  an  Imhoff  tank,  see  to  it  that  the 
person  operating  it  keeps  it  down  to 
a  certain  level,  even  if  you  have  to 
install  a  gauge,  and  see  that  it  is 
cleaned  out  every  year  instead  of 
working  eleven  or  twelve  years  as 
we  did. 

Mr.  Orbison:  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression at  Redondo  you  had  a  septic 
tank  and  not  an  Imhoff  tank  at  all. 
Am  I  wrong  in  that,  Mr.  Richardson? 
Mayor  Richardson:  You  may  be 
correct  and  I  may  be  w^'ong. 

Mr.  Orbison:     ]\Iayor  Toomey  asked 
a    question    a    moment    ago    regarding 
the    difference    between    septic    tanks 
and    Imhotf    tanks    which    I    will    en- 
deavor to  answer.     The  septic  tank  as 
a   rule,  can  be  referred  to   a   channel 
with    a    very    slight     grade,     through 
which    the    sewage    Water    will    flow. 
With  an  adequate  detention  period  in 
such  a  tank,  it  is  sufficient  to  remove 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  solids.  That 
period  in  septic  tanks  ranges  from  6 
to  24  hours.     The  one  that  we  have  at 
the    Pasadena    sewage    farm    takes    12 
hours  for  the  sewage  to  pass  through 
it.     It  is  nothing  more   than   a   series 
of  channels   about   1,700  feet  in  total 
length.     As  the  sewage  passes  through 
the  tank,  the  solids  are   deposited  on 
the   bottom,   and   there   they   disinteg- 
rate, and  during  the  disintegration  cer- 
tain gases  are  formed  which,  when  lib- 
erated, undoubtedly  carry  small  parti- 
cles of  both  the  solids  themselves  and 
of  the  partially  decomposed  sludge  to 
the  surface.     The  velocity  being  very 
slight  through  the  tank  itself,  the  par- 
ticles that  come  to  the  top  soon  form 
a  fine  film  or  scum,  and  gradually  in 
time  it  gets  thick  enough  to  be  raised 
up   off  the   water   level   two   or   three 


feet,  and  down  into  the  water  level  a 
couple  of  feet.     Then,  as  your  sludge 
is  being  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  the  scum  or  the  mat  on  the 
top   of   the   tank,   your   water   area   is 
naturally   being   reduced.      Then    once 
in  a  certain  long  period,  the  sludge  is 
drawn  off.     Naturally,  your  sewage  be- 
ing  held  in   the   tank  itself  for   from 
6  to  24  hours,  becomes  septic,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression it  derives  its  name  as  the  sep- 
tic  tank.     In   the   Imhoff   tank,   which 
is    a    two     story     affair,     the     sewage 
passes    into    the    bottom    of    the    tank 
through  slots,  so  arranged  and  so  con- 
cealed that  after  the  solids  are  depos- 
ited on  the  bottom  and  disintegration 
takes  place,  the   gases,  in  rising,   can- 
not   come    back    in    contact    with    the 
sewage   passing   through   the   tank  it- 
self, but  remain  in  a  compartment  we 
call    the    gas    or    scum   chamber.     The 
sludge    that    is    formed   in    the    septic 
tank  when  removed  from  the  tank  for 
any  means  of  disposal,  always  contains 
an  odor.     It  is  hard  to  handle  up  to 
the  time  it  is  dried.     With  the  Imhoff 
sludge,  if  it  is  properly  digested  before 
being  drawn  off  from  the  tank  itself, 
it  is  inoffensive,  and  even  while  draw- 
ing   or    after     drawing,    can   be   used 
either   for   fertilizer   or   filling   in    low 
ground.     I  think  that  is  about  as  brief 
a  description  of  the  two  processes  as 
I  can  give  you.     Now,  when  it  comes 
to   the    Reinsch-Wurl   screen,   the   sole 
function  of  it  is  to  remove  the  solids. 
Therefore,  unless  the  industrial  waste 
added   to    the    sewage   is    of   sufficient 
character   to   liquify  the   solids,    there 
might  be  the  tendency  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Santa  Barbara  spoke  about, 
but  other  than  that  there  would  be  no 
effect  on  the  screen  itself.     So  far  as 
trade   waste  being  detrimental  to  the 
Imhoff  tank  or  to  the  septic  tank  it- 
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self,  I  will  say  that  of  all  the  tanks  I 
visited  on  my  trip  around  the  United 
States  several  j^ears  ago,  I  failed  to 
find  any  of  them  which  were  seriously 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the 
tank. 

Mr.  Hyatt:  Where  you  have  salt 
water,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
infiltration  from  salt  water,  have  you 
any  idea  whether  the  salt  water  would 
have  any  effect  upon  the  bacterial  ac- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Orbison:  Except  this,  so  far  as 
the  salt  water  itself  is  concerned,  you 
might  find  some  bacterial  reduction 
being  made  by  the  use  of  the  salt 
water,  owing  to  the  amount  of  chlorine 
in  it.  The  salt  would  do  this ;  it  would 
cause  the  solids  to  form  in  sludge 
banks  in  your  tanks,  whereas  with  the 
screens  themselves,  they  would  not  be 
affected.  When  you  deal  with  the 
salt  water  in  connection  with  your 
tanks  themselves,  you  are  interfering 
with  the  process.  But  I  do  not  class 
salt  water  as  being  industrial  waste. 
And  the  salt  water  would  affect  the 
operation  of  the  tanks  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. • 

Mr.  Hyatt:  In  a  bacterial  direc- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Orbison:  As  to  that  particular, 
I  don't  believe  I  can  answer  your  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Hyatt. 


Mr.  Hagen:  Is  there  any  marked 
difference  between  the  effluent  from 
the  septic  tank  and  the  Imhoff  tank? 

Mr.  Knowlton:  The  effluent  of  the 
septic  tank  has  a  very  strong  odor^ 
because  it  has  become  septic,  whereas 
the  effluent  from  the  Imhoff  tank,  af- 
ter a  reduction  of  about  one  or  twO' 
hours,  is  practically  as  fresh  as  the 
inflowing  sewage.  Regarding  indus- 
trial sewage,  we  have  installed  in  Los 
Angeles  four  or  five  small  type  Imhoff 
tanks,  and  one  of  them  is  for  one  of 
our  hospitals,  where  we  did  have  some 
trouble  with  the  character  of  the  sew- 
age being  affected,  as  would  not  be 
the  case  with  ordinary  house  sewage. 
On  account  of  the  chemicals  used  in 
that  institution,  we  have  had  more  of 
a  mat  than  sludge  in  the  bottom,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  condition  in 
that  direction  to  be  assisted  by  a 
screen. 

Mr.  Orbison:  The  question  of  sew- 
age disposal  is  one  that  interests  a 
large  number  of  the  communities  of 
California,  and  I  know  that  those  of 
you  who  are  really  interested  would 
like  to  get  more  information.  But  I 
think  our  time  has  been  taken  up,  so 
that  we  will  now  pass  from  the  hand- 
ling of  sewage  to  the  handling  of  gar- 
bage. 


STREETS  AND  HIGHWAYS 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  21,   1919 


City  Engineer  R.  V.  Orbison,  of 
Pasadena  (In  the  Chair)  :  Our  subject 
this  evening,  "Streets  and  Highways," 
will  be  covered  entirely  by  general  dis- 
cussion. No  papers  have  been  prepared. 
The  topic  may  be  broadly  expressed 
as     being     "Streets     and     Highways, 


Their     Construction     and     Their     De- 
struction. ' ' 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that, 
in  the  history  of  our  road  construction, 
never  have  we  been  faced  with  so 
serious  a  problem  as  to  how  to  build 
a   highway  that   will  stand   up   under 
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the  traffic  A\hioh  is  placed  upon  it  to- 
day, and  which  will  be  endeavored  to 
I)e  placed  upon  it  in  the  future.  We 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  in  tryinsr  to  con- 
struct highways  tliat  will  withstand 
the  enormous  traific.  I  am  going'  to 
call  upon  someone  familiar  with  road 
construction  to  start  the  discussion, 
because  the  success  of  the  evening 
will  depend  absolutely  upon  the  sup- 
port you  give   it. 

City  Attorney  W.  P.  Butcher,  of 
Santa  Barbara:  The  interstate  com- 
merce roads  is  a  subject  which  is  agi- 
tating the  country  somewhat  generally, 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  one 
in  this  convention  who  knows  an}-- 
thing  about  the  program  of  Congress 
for  the  construction  of  Federal  roads, 
it   will    be    instructive. 

Mr.  Orbison:  You  all  remember  the 
recent  truck  train  that  came  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  recall  the  number  of 
trucks  that  were  in  the  train,  nor 
the  loads  they  were  carrying.  T  un- 
derstand that  uj)  to  the  time  the  train 
had  reached  Bakersfield,  they  had 
broken  down  five  of  our  state  highway 
bridges,  and  that  it  Avas  necessary 
for  the  rear  wheel  to  go  off  the  side 
of  the  road  in  order  to  allow  a  truck 
to  pass  at  times :  that  when  the  driver 
went  off,  he  broke  the  edse  of  the 
pavement,  and  when  he  came  back  on 
again,  he  broke  the  edge  in  a  s?eond 
place.  And  the  gentleman  telling  me 
this  said  that  a  little  later  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  rear  truck 
driver,  and  he  said  that  probably  the 
destruction  of  the  sides  of  the  high 
way  itself  had  been  very  severe.  I 
mention  that  merely  as  a  little  instance 
of  what  we  are  coming  to.  And  you 
have   interstate   traffic   bv   trucks   agi- 


tated in  -f)rder  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion of  the  railroads,  and  to  pre^•ent  a 
serious  tie-up  in  our  transportation  of 
various  materials  due  to  strikes.  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Gordon  Whitnall  of  Los 
Angeles,  if  he  cannot  open  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Whitnall:  I  shall  touch  on  one 
phase  of  the  highway  problem  the 
street  problem,  not  from  the  engineer- 
ing standpoint,  as  I  am  not  an  engi- 
neer, ami  what  I  shall  say  is  not 
merely  the  thought  that  has  come  to 
me,  but  rather  the  thought  thai,  has 
been  accumulated  through  a  period  of 
A^ears  during  which  I  have  had.  the 
privilege  of  attending  sessions  simi- 
lar to  this,  and  also  as  the  result  of 
rather  extended  conversation  and  cor- 
respondence with  people  who  ate  in- 
terested in  like  measure.  And  I  think 
I  can  add  to  the  brevity  of  my  discus- 
sion if  I  take  you  through  the  "-fages 
of  our  talks,  and  give  you  very  briefly 
the  conclusions  that  w'e  have  con.e  to 
and  the  reasons  for  those  conclusions 
— and  when  I  say  "we"  I  refer  in 
particular  to  a  group  of  people  in  Los 
Angeles,  both  official  and  unofticial, 
who  are  considering  these  t]iing<\  pri- 
marily from  the  standpoint  of  the 
city. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
talk  the  other  day  by  Mayor  P>artlett. 
of  Berkeley,  and  the  report  by  our 
Secretary,  Mr.  Locke,  in  which  he  re 
ferred  to  the  legislation  that  was  not 
successful  at  the  last  session  And  I 
want  to  say  as  the  result  of  ;;11  of 
these  discussions  to  which  I  refer,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  prob- 
ably of  all  of  the  subjects  having  to  do 
with  municipal  work,  the  subject  of 
transportation  is  most  important. 
Then  Ave  admitted  that  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  motor  A'ehicle  made  A'ery 
plain  the  fact  that  it  Avas  either  rap- 
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Robertson  Highway 
Materials 

Robertson  Paving  Joint  is  a  pre-moulded 
strip  of  pure  asphalt,  reinforced  by  jute  mesh 
on  both  sides.  Its  entire  body  is  alive  and 
capable  of  contracting  and  expanding  to  the 
jnaximum.  It  is  a  true  water  and  moisture 
retardent  and  forms  a  permanent  bond  be- 
tween the  pavement  sections. 

Robertson  Road  Fabric  is  electrically 
welded  with  all  wires  running  at  right  angles 
and  with  no  loosely  woven  members.  It  gives 
full  service  for  every  ounce  of  metal. 
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Robertson  Curb  Reinforcement  is  more  than 
an  ordinary  curb  bar.  It  reinforces  the  con- 
crete curb  with  a  double  line  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized expanded  metal  anchors,  which  are 
deeply   embedded   in  the   concrete. 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co. 
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Distributors 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 

George  L.  Morris  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


idly  becoming'  or  had  already  ])reome 
the  most  important  factor  in  trans- 
portation, in  so  far  as  pertains  to  city 
and  inter-city  commerce.  It  followed 
in  natural  sequence  that  if  transporta- 
tion was  of  prime  importance,  and  the 
motor  vehicle  of  secondary  imporiance. 
inasmuch  as  motor  vehicles  must 
necessarily  utilize  the  streets,  streets 
were  our  immediate  bone  of  contoation 
— our  highways,  to  broaden  the  term. 
We  then  sought  for  a  solution  of 
the  whole  subject  of  streets  and  high- 
ways, and  we  were  met  Avith  this  situ- 
ation :  that,  as  a  result  of  experience, 
we,  as  a  commonwealth,  have  under- 
taken the  construction  of  a  wonderful 
system  of  state  highways.  On  a  simi- 
lar scale,  the  individual  counties  in  the 
state  have  undertaken  the  construc- 
tion of  highway  systems  within  their 
limits.  If  it  is  just,  if  there  is  real 
reason  for  the  construction  and  main- 


tenance of  a  state  higliway  system  and 
similar  reason  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  county  highway 
system,  what  reason  under  the  sun  is 
there  for  stopping  at  the  city  boun- 
daries in  any  case?  Do  no^  the 
same  conditions  j^revail  withii^  the 
arbitrary  lines  that  give  us  the  boun- 
daries of  a  city,  as  prevail  outside  of 
those  lines?  We  immediately  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  fact,  but  in  admi'-iistra- 
tion  there  was.  So  we  began  to  gi'ope 
around  for  a  method  that  could  be  ap- 
plied that  would  cause  the  creation 
within  municipalities,  regardless  of 
size,  of  a  highway  system  or  sv stems 
that  would  be  integral  units  of  the 
larger  county  and  state  highway  sys- 
tem. 

Immediately  we  were  confvc.nted 
with  this,  and  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
ency I  am  going  to  take  the  case  of" 
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Los  Angeles  as  an  example.  We  have 
in  Los  Angeles,  though  not  inten- 
tionally so,  probably  the  best  begin- 
ning for  an  arterial  highway  sv'stem 
leading  into  or  out  of  the  city  of  any 
consequence  that  I  know  of  in  tins 
country.  That  is  brought  about 
largely  by  the  arrangement  of  our 
downtown  section.  But  the  difficulty 
we  found  was  that  because  of  the  tre 
niendous  burden  put  upon  those  few 
streets  that  were  naturally  hip:hway 
links,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
them  wider  than  would  necessarily  be 
the  case  if  they  were  local  residential 
streets.  In  addition  to  that,  it  was 
essential  that  the  pavements  on  those 
streets  be  of  a  character  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  tremendous  burden  put 
upon  them  by  the  volume  an  1  the 
weight  of  traffic  that  went  over  them. 
So  there  were  the  two  factors,  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  cost  of  initial 
construction,  and  a  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  And  yet,  un- 
der the  general  practice  of  our  street 
improvement  laws,  the  initial  expense 
of  such  an  improvement,  and  to  a  de- 
gree the  maintenance,  must  neces 
sarily  fall  on  a  frontage  basis. 

The  direct  result  of  such  a  condi- 
tion, of  a  use  of  a  certain  street  that 
is  not  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
locality  or  the  nature  of  the  street, 
that  street  frontage  must  be  "ailed 
upon  to  meet  the  added  cost  ti  at  is 
a  direct  benefit  to  the  communHy,  to 
the  county,  and  the  commonwealth  as 
a  whole,  and  it  does  not  derive  a  pro- 
portionate benefit  by  reason  of  that 
improvement.  In  fact,  the  direct  op 
posite  is  the  case.  Take  probably  the 
most  striking  example  that  I  know. 
"We  have,  leading  from  the  heart  of 
our  city  to  our  harbor  a  boulev^ard 
known  as  Harbor  Boulevard.  It  was 
recently  found  necessary  to  wideu  that 


considerably,  to  take  care  not  only  of 
the  present  demand,  but  future  de- 
mands that  must  be  anticipated.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  motor  vehicle 
in  its  present  stage  of  developmjnt,  it 
was  usually  considered  that,  to  have 
a  tremendous  volume  of  traffic  going 
over  a  certain  street  was  of  benefit 
to  the  property  bordering  on  that 
street,  because  the  traffic  in  those  days, 
slow  and  somewhat  cumbersome,  had 
the  tendency  that  a  slow  moving 
stream  has  of  adding  value  on  the  side 
of  the  street  as  it  goes  along.  Put  to- 
day that  is  not  the  case.  That  boule- 
vard from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the 
terminus  at  the  other  end  of  the  har- 
bor is  like  a  gigantic  millrace  or  ^ume. 
The  volume  and  the  speed  o^  that 
traffic  is  such  that  it  scours  the  boule- 
vard clean  from  one  end  to  the  ether, 
and  the  only  commercial  increase  in 
value  is  at  both  termini  of  the  boule- 
vard. In  between  the  property  :s  not 
good  for  residences,  it  is  of  less  value 
for  retail  business  than  even  oii  ad- 
joining streets — in  fact,  the  on^y  thing 
of  value  is  of  the  nature  of  industrial 
plants.  So  that  in  the  main,  the 
property  bordering  upon  those  high 
ways  within  the  cities  has  b.^come  less 
valuable  commercially  than  was  (;ther 
wise  the  case  before  the  advent  .-f  the 
motor  vehicle. 

That  presents  us,  then,  with  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve.  With  that 
statement  of  the  case,  I  can  sum  up  in 
a  few  words  what  we  propose  to  sub- 
mit to  the  proper  authorities  at  the 
proper  time,  and  I  take  it  that  this  is 
the  proper  authority  to  begin  with,  as 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  this : 
that  if  the  reasons  that  warrant  the 
construction  of  a  State  highway  sys- 
tem and  a  county  highway  system  war- 
rant the  financing  of  those  two  systems 
on  a  state-wide  or  a  county-wide  basis, 
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those  same  reasons  would  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  highway  system  within 
the  city  as  distinguished  from  the  grid- 
iron or  rectangular  street  system, 
would  call  for  the  same  method  of 
financing,  in  other  words,  financing  on 
a  State-wide  basis. 

That  will  require  a  little  manipulat- 
ing and  distinction  as  between  just 
how  much  benefit  accrues  to  the  prop- 
erty owner  and  how  much  is  a  State- 
wide benefit.  But  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  first  essential  would  be 
some  means  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
either  through  charter  provision  or  by 
legislative  enactment,  to  permit  a  city 
or  some  other  agency  to  define  the 
way  in  which  it  can  distinguish  cer- 
tain streets  as  a  highway  system  with- 
in the  bounds  of  any  municipality. 
And  when  those  streets  are  defined, 
tlien  to  advocate  or  propose  some 
method  of  financing  on  a  State-wide 
basis.  And  we  find  that  there  are  a 
number  of  was  available  to  us.  First, 
to  finance  them  from  the  general  fund, 
which  is  practically  impossible  in 
many  California  cities  under  the  tax 
limit.  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  trans- 
l)ortation,  and  in  the  city's  case,  trans- 
portation resolves  itself  about  nine- 
tenths  into  streets — inasmuch  as  we 
have  concluded  that  that  is  the  most 
important  factor,  that  they  ought  to 
have  at  least  the  same  privileges  that 
other  institutions  in  the  city  have, 
namely,  the  school  and  the  library, 
and  upon  this  we  probably  will  arouse 
some  antagonism,  but  nevertheless 
there  seems  to  be  some  merit  in  it,  to 
divert  to  the  municipality  their  por- 
tion of  the  motor  or  vehicle  tax  that 
is  paid  to  the  State,  and  50  cents  on 
every  dollar  on  that  is  today  refunded 
to  the  county  from  which  that  tax 
originally  comes,  only,  instead  of  al- 
lowing it  all  to  go  to  the  county,  those 


portions  of  it  that  originate  within  a 
given  city  should  be  returned  to  the 
city  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
taining this  municipal  highway  system 
that  shall  be  a  link  in  the  larger 
county  and  commonwealth  highway 
systems  within  the  State. 

Whether  this  should  be  administered 
by  the  municipality,  or  whether  the 
county  should  be  given  the  power  to 
construct  these  highways  within  the 
bounds  of  municipalities,  as  they  are 
now  permitted  to  do  partially  in  the 
construction  of  bridges,  is  a  detail  yet 
to  be  determined  upon.  But  the  gen- 
eral idea  involved  is  that  it  is  essen- 
tial, because  of  the  development  of 
the  motor  vehicle,  to  provide  avenues 
of  through  traffic  to  all  commercial 
points  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other,  and  that  the  mere  fact  that 
we  have  throughout  the  State  many 
arbitrary  boundary  lines  that  we  call 
municipal  boundaries  should  not  make 
a  bar  within  the  municipalities  to  the 
free  access  of  commerce,  from  one  end 
of  the   commonwealth   to   the    other. 

Mayor  Louis  Bartlett,  of  Berkeley: 
May  I  be  permitted  to  add  to  what 
the  last  speaker  has  said  a  problem 
that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
City  of  Berkeley?  As  I  indicated 
yesterday  in  my  talk  on  city  plan- 
ning, we  are  endeavoring  now  to  zone 
our  city,  providing  for  industry  and 
for  the  residence  districts,  and  as  soon 
as  we  have  done  that,  we  will  be  able 
to  determine  the  arteries  which  shall 
connect  one  part  of  the  city  to  the 
other.  And  it  has  seemed  wise,  in 
working  out  the  general  plan,  to  pro- 
vide for  well-paved  streets  connect- 
ing residence  sections,  for  example, 
and  to  allow  the  other  streets  in  be- 
tween to  be  paved  with  less  heavy 
pavement,  thus  making  a  heavy  street 
every     few     blocks     and     taking     the 
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traffic  oft  the  other  streets.  The  effect 
of  that  will  be  that  the  people  who 
live  on  the  comparatively  inexpensive 
paved  streets  will  not  have  very  much 
burden  in  street  assessment,  and  yet 
their  streets  will  be  able  to  perform 
their  full  duty,  because  a  person,  rid- 
ing with  his  machine  on  the  good 
pavement,  will  only  have  a  block  or 
two  to  go  on  the  inferior  pavement. 
That  will  necessarily  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  total  cost  of  the  paving 
of  the  city,  and  it  seems  to  us  who 
are  facing  the  problem  in  Berkeley 
that  that  is  a  very  necessary  solution. 
Otherwise  we  will  be  imposing  a  very 
heavy  burden  upon  people  which  they 
are  ill  prepared  to  bear. 

This  is  a  mere  extension  of  the  idea 
of  the  last  speaker.  All  of  the  streets 
of  which  I  speak  as  being  well  paved, 
would  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the 
county  or  State  highway  system.  The 
question  is,  how  is  this  to  be  financed. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  city 
bond  itself  to  put  these  preliminary 
pavements  in.  But  the  moment  you 
propose  a  thing  of  that  kind,  you  raise 
a  political  question,  and  the  man  who 
owns  a  piece  of  property  on  the  side 
street,  who  is  not  going  to  have  that 
work  done  along  in  front  of  his  own 
property,  will  at  once  say,  "This 
can't  be  done.  I  cannot  allow  myself 
to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  others." 
It  takes  a  long  campaign  of  education 
to  show  him  that  he  is  not  being  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  other  man's  street  is 
being  used  for  him  and  saving  him 
wear  and  tear  in  front  of  his  property, 
and  giving  him  the  advantage  of  a 
private,  residential  street  instead  of 
leaving  him  upon  the  noisy  highway. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  political  problem,  li 
is  very  difficult  to  solve.  We  haven't 
tried    it    yet    in    Berkeley,    and    don't 


knoAV  what  the  result  will  be,  ])ut  I  am 
throwing  it  out,  with  the  idea  that  we 
may  get  some  light  upon  the  subject 
from  some  other  cities.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  large  assessment  district,  taking  in 
the  contiguous  territory  to  the  street 
to  be  permanently  paved.  That  also 
has  disadvantages  of  very  much  the 
same  kind. 

One  thing  happened  in  Berkeley 
Avithin  the  last  few  years  which  might 
possibly  afford  a  solution  in  the  line 
of  the  suggestion  thus  made,  and  that 
is  this :  When  the  State  highway  was 
constructed  through  Berkeley  it  went 
on  San  Pablo  avenue.  That  is  a  street 
which,  throughout  almost  its  entire 
length,  has  a  very  low  value,  indeed — 
hardl.y  worth  much  more  than  contig- 
uous territory  in  the  outlying  section. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  that  street 
paved  by  reasonable  assessment  dis- 
tricts. It  was  impossible  to  assess  it 
all  against  the  immediate  property 
owners.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
county  came  to  our  assistance  and 
gave  us  half  of  the  pavement.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  a  car  track  running 
halfway  down  the  street,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  car  track  the  property 
owners  paid,  but  for  the  other  side 
the  county  paid.  It  may  be  that  some 
modification  of  that  plan  in  the  line 
of  having  the  county  return  to  each 
side  a  portion,  at  least,  of  its  pro  rata 
of  the  motor  vehicle  tax  collected  from 
that  county — may  help  to  solve  the 
question.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how 
we  can  do  it,  but  I  am  raising  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  hoi^e  some  of  you  here  will 
be  able  to  give  us  some  light  and  help 
us  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion. 

Mr.  Orbison:  I  think  the  point 
brought  out  by  Mayor  Bartlett  is  a 
very  good  one.  You  want  to  remem- 
ber  this :   that    up    to    a   certain   limit, 
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•what  has  hleped  to  destroy  a  pave- 
ment within  a  municipality  has  helped 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  its  value. 
Then,  as  Mr.  Whitnall  very  aptly 
brought  out,  beyond  that  point  it  has 
acted  as  a  detriment.  We  know  that 
M'hen  we  build  or  construct  our  roads 
within  our  municipalities,  we  are  will- 
ing, under  certain  conditions,  to  spend 
quite  a  bit  of  money.  We  feel  that 
we  have  laid  a  pavement  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  a  number  of 
years.  Then  we  find  the  increasing 
traffic  is  destroj'ing  it,  part  of  this  due 
to  traffic  coming  in  from  the  outlying 
districts.  When  you  ask  the  people 
to  pay  for  the  pavement,  the  people 
who  are  living  upon  that  street  object 
to  paying  for  the  pavement  them- 
selves, naturally,  saying,  "It  is  not 
fair  to  tax  people  for  something  with 
the  destruction  of  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do."  At  the  same  time  if 
you  were  to  tell  them  that  you  were 
going  to  divert  all  traffic  away  from 
the  municipality,  around  it,  so  that 
none  of  the  traffic  which  had  been 
coming  in  would  ever  touch  your 
streets  again,  there  again  would  nat- 
urally be  a  big  howl,  for  the  reason 
that  that  same  traffic  is  benefitting  the 
city.  If  we  could  build  a  pavement 
that  would  last  forever,  well  and 
good —  we  could  do  as  we  do  in  Pasa- 
dena, with  bridges,  for  instance — we 
issue  a  bond  and  build  the  bridge,  and 
we  know  it  will  last  for  generations. 
Tliere  will  be  no  trouble  in  bonding 
the  city  for  the  laterals  or  arteries 
that  pass  through  the  city,  if  we  could 
be  sure  that  pavement  would  last  a 
life  time — and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  it.  But  up  to  date,  we  haven't 
such  a  pavement.  There  may  be  one 
brought  forth  in  the  coming  years — 
let  us  hope  so.  Are  you  going  to  build 
a    pavement    of    concrete,    12    or    14 


inches  thick,  heavily  reinforced?  And 
what  guaranty  have  we  that  concrete 
won't  wear  away  on  a  12  inch  pave- 
ment the  same  as  it  will  on  a  six  inch 
pavement?  Without  a  doubt,  we  could 
build  a  foundation  that  would  not 
break  under  traffic,  but  can  we  build 
one  that  will  withstand  the  wear?  We 
do  know  this  through  actual  experi- 
ence, that,  speaking  for  a  municipal- 
ity, out  of  oil  macadam  we  can  build 
a  road,  say  two  inches  thick,  that  will 
last  for  four,  eight,  twelve,  sometimes 
sixteen  years,  and  with  a  few  cents 
per  square  yard,  we  can  scarify  the 
street  and  put  it  back  in  shape  so 
that  it  will  last  another  four  or  five 
or  eight  or  ten  years.  We  know  that 
with  concrete,  we  wdll  say  a  five  inch 
pavement,  with  or  without  a  small 
wearing  surface,  it  can  be  constructed 
for  residential  sections  that  want  a 
little  more  expensive  pavement,  that 
will  last  them  practically  a  life  time. 
But  I  think  the  point  we  want  to 
bring  out  tonight  is,  how  are  these 
pavements  which  receive  an  immense 
traffic,  and  they  are  our  State  high- 
ways and  the  main  arteries  through 
our  cities,  to  be  constructed?  I  would 
like  to  have  some  discussion  started 
as  to  the  proposed  construction  of  a 
highway,  of  no  matter  what  material 
it  may  be,  and  let  us  get  into  the  gen- 
eral discussion,  covering  whether  or 
not  we  can  formulate  some  plan  to- 
night as  to  what  kind  of  a  pavement 
we  can  build  that  will  withstand  the 
traffic  and  how  that  shall  be  done. 

Mayor  Porter,  of  Riverside :  At  one 
time  the  City  of  Berkeley,  from  the 
north,  wanted  some  help  from  this  mu- 
nicipal convention  in  fighting  private 
opposition  to  municipal  ownership.  I 
feel  as  if  Riverside  is  typical  of  many 
towns  that  need  help  in  this  conven- 
tion in  some  definite  form  in  the  di- 
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rectioii    squarely   pointed    out    by    the 
first  speaker  of  the  evening.     Riverside 
will   illustrate  an   absurd   side   of  our 
California  cities,  with  its  forty  square 
miles    of   territory   and    two    hundred 
miles   of  streets,   which   entails   a   tre- 
mendous burden  to  maintain,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  has  made  it  impossible 
that  the  villages  and  towns  shall  put 
in    these    missing    links    in    the    State 
highway    contained    within     the     city 
limits,    and    you    knoAv    that    you    are 
very  apt  to  go  over  a  miserable  road 
in  the  average  community.     Riverside 
has  the  qviestion  as  suggested  in  acute 
form,    just    two    or    three    great   main 
highways.     Magnolia     avenue     coming 
from  Santa  Ana,  passes  up  this  way, 
eleven  miles  long,   to   the   city,   really 
an    inter-state    highway.      Then    there 
is    another    great    inter-state    highway 
in  the  road  coming  from  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  Pomona  and   Ontario.     The 
enormous   impact   of  the   heavy   truck 
traffic  that  has  come  with  our  sudden 
great  development  of  canneries,  hand- 
ling 150  or  175  tons  of  fruit  each  one 
of  them  in  the  night  time,   and  they 
are  used  day  and  night  as  never  be- 
fore, are  showing  the  wear— they  have 
been  tearing  them  to  pieces  as  never 
before.     Magnolia  avenue   must  needs 
be    prepared    in    some    effective    and 
therefore    costly    and    expensive    way, 
for  inter-county  and  inter-state  traffic. 
The  limit  of  city  taxation  is  such  that 
properly   paving   the   streets  seems   to 
be   almost  impossible,   as   a   municipal 
proposition  alone. 

I  have  referred  to  but  two  of  our 
main  streets.  There  are  other  streets 
by  the  dozen,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  Riverside  is  to  put  those  in  proper 
condition  for  inter-state  and  inter- 
county  traffic,  something  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Los  Angeles  has  sug- 
gested is  necessary — county  help,  State 


help.  I  know  it  is  true  of  the  smaller 
towns  generally.  And  I  wish  this  con- 
vention might  take  steps  to  influence 
legislation  to  this  end,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  help  the  smaller  communities 
that  cannot  help  themselves,  for  they 
have  large  limits  and  very  small 
means. 

Another  word  I  would  suggest  is 
that  we  are  in  many  cases  making  our 
streets  too  narrow — making  a  30  or 
40  foot  street  to  turn  an  automobile 
around  in.  That  will  have  the  effect 
of  hindering  traffic  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  trouble  and  bother  for 
generations  to  come.  I  think  they 
should  be  made  wide  enough  at  once, 
and  then  they  are  wide  enough  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  not  say  we  can't 
afford  to  make  them  wide  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Orbison:  The  points  ]\[ayor 
Porter  has  brought  out  are  certainly 
worth  considering.  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  should  have  wider  streets. 
But  I  don't  think  that  all  of  our 
streets  within  the  city  should  be  wide 
enough  for  any  kind  of  a  vehicle  to 
turn  around  in.  It  is  true  that  traffic 
demands  certain  streets  shall  be  wide 
enough  in  which  vehicles  can  success- 
fully operate  without  hindering  the 
traffic  that  naturally  passes  over  them. 
So  that  I  think  you  would  have  to 
district  your  city  and  set  aside  certain 
streets  or  certain  districts  that  ought 
to  have  wide  streets. 

What  has  caused  our  pavements  to 
deterioriate  so  badly?  We  all  admit 
it  has  been  the  advent  of  the  truck. 
Instead,  then,  of  sitting  down  to  figure 
a  pavement  that  will  withstand  that 
truck,  why  not  take  some  drastic 
measure,  and  it  will  have  to  be  dras- 
tic, and  curtail  the  truck  so  that  it 
cannot  keep  on  doing  the  damage? 
Whv     not     make     tlie     manufacturer 
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of  trucks  U>  put  on  big  penu- 
matie  tires?  Why  not  have  the 
speed  of  his  truck  cut  down  so  that 
a  truck  that  is  loaded  with  ten  tons 
cannot  make  the  speed  that  a  truck 
that  is  loaded  with  only  one  or  two 
tons  will  make?  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  something 
be  done  towards  regulating,  not  only 
the  load  that  can  be  hauled  upon  our 
streets  and  our  highways,  but  as  to 
the  speed  that  that  truck  will  make, 
and  what  kind  of  a  tire  shall  be  used. 
We  have  in  the  past  heard  it  said  that 
touring  cars,  after  they  have  attained 
a  certain  speed,  pick  up  the  pavement 
and  cause  a  deterioration.  We  seem 
to  have  lost  that  thought  with  the 
coming  of  the  truck. 

There  have  been  several  features  of 
this  question  suggested  tonight,  and  I 
have  asked  for  discussions  on  all  of 
them.  So  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to 
start  the  discussion  again,  merely  say- 
ing that  I  think  before  this  meeting 
is  adjourned,  this  body  should  go  on 
record  as  favoring  some  legislation 
which  will  help  to  overcome  the  evil 
Avhieh  is  destroying  our  highways.  As 
Mayor  Porter  says,  the  city  will  con- 
struct mile  after  mile  of  highways,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  find  them  destroyed.  Lots  of 
these  small  communities  do  not  need 
to  post  any  speed  limit  signs,  because 
you  could  not  go  any  faster  than  the 
minimum  they  might  prescribe. 

I  think  one  solution  might  be  that 
when  the  highways  are  built  and  the 
main  arteries  through  these  cities  are 
constructed,  they  should  be  built  out 
of  the  same  fund  as  the  State  high- 
ways and  then  allow  the  cities  them- 
selves to  help  maintain  them.  They 
police  them  and  they  keep  them  clean 
— let  them  do  something  towards  main- 


tenance, and  I  think  you  have  part  of 
the  question  solved. 

Mr.  Locke:  I  think  with  respect  to 
the  matter  of  protecting  the  highways, 
your  suggestion  is  the  only  reasonable 
solution,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is 
that  you  must  regulate  the  truck,  be- 
cause if  you  make  a  heavier  pavement, 
you  are  going  to  have  that  followed 
by  heavier  trucks.  Before  we  had 
these  present  highways  (the  first  ones 
constructed  were  of  four  inch  cement 
concrete)  it  was  impossible  to  drive 
the  trucks  over  the  roadS  we  had 
prior  to  the  construction  of  those 
highways.  But  just  as  soon  as  we 
built  the  fine,  smooth,  cement  concrete 
pavement,  immediately  there  followed 
the  heavy  truck,  and  not  only  the 
truck,  but  many  trailers  behind  the 
truck,  in  some  cases. 

Now,  the  heavier  you  make  the 
jjavement,  the  heavier  they  are  going 
to  make  the  truck,  and  there  must  be 
a  stop  somewhere.  The  way  to  do  it 
in  my  opinion  is  to  place  a  limitation 
upon  the  speed,  upon  the  weight  and 
upon  the  tire.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  only  way  you  can  meet  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  con- 
struction of  highways  through  small 
municipalities,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  last  legislature.  (Assembly  Bill 
454)  to  cover  that  identical  situation. 
I  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  of  policy 
initiated  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
State  Highway  Commission  to  stop  at 
the  boundary  of  the  small  municipal- 
ity. Under  our  State  highway  bond 
system,  the  taxpayer  in  the  small  mu- 
nicipality is  taxed  for  the  State  high- 
way bonds.  He  is  taxed  also  when  the 
county  undertakes  a  road  bond  issue. 
Why,  then,  should  you  stop  at  the 
doorway  of  the  municipality  and  re- 
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fuse  to  construct  the  highway  through  matter  very  serious  consideration  and. 

it?     There  were  a  number  of  bills  in-  they   passed   it   out   of  the   committee 

troduced  at  the  last  session  designed  with     a     unanimous     recommendation, 

to    cover   that    situation,    and    it   was  Later,  it  passed  the  Senate  with  very 

finally   devolved  upon  me   to    consoli-  little    opposition.     The    Governor     did 

date   them.     It  provided  substantially  not  sign  the  bill.     I  was  told  that  it 

this:  that  whenever  a  highway  system  was   on    the    advice    of   the   Highway 

is   constructed,   either   by   bonds   or   a  Commission.     I  think  it  was  a  mistake, 

special   tax,   by   either   the    county   or  The  question  involved  was  one  of  pol- 

the  State,  and  the  line  of  such  high-  icy,  a  question  to  be   decided  by  the 

way  system  runs  through  a  municipal-  people  of  the  State  through  their  rep- 

ity,   that   in   such    case    the    highway  resentatives,  and  those  representatives 

should    be    constructed   right   through  said    they    wanted    the    enactment    of 

the    municipality,   of    the   same   width  that  law. 

and  the  same  materials  as  the  ap-  In  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  and 
proaches  to  the  city.  Not  that  the  emphasize,  what  I  said  at  first  in  re- 
county  or  State  should  be  required  to  gard  to  protecting  the  highways,  to- 
pave  the  main  street  of  the  town,  if  wit,  that  the  only  way  to  protect  them 
that  happened  to  form  a  part  of  the  is  to  put  a  limitation  on  the  load  and 
highway  system,  but  merely  a  strip  on  the  tire  and  on  the  speed  of  motor 
of  the  same  width  as  the  approaches,  trucks. 

letting  the  town  take  care  of  the  re-  Qity  Attorney  N.  E.  Malcolm,  of  Palo 
mainder.  Alto:     I  am  quite  surprised  that  the 
Realizing    that    the    State    Highway  State     Highway     Commission     should 
Commission    might    have    some    objec-  have  taken  the  attitude  suggested  by 
tion,  when  the  bill  was  coming  up  in  Mr.  Locke.     Perhaps  they  do  not  real- 
the    Committee    on   Roads    and    High-  ize  that  the  great  voting  population  in 
ways  of  the  Assembly,  I  made  it  my  this  State  is  in  our  cities  and  towns 
business  to  notify  the  State  Highway  and  not  in  the  country.     I  believe  we 
Commission,  that  the  bill  w^as  pending  should  go  upon  record  at  this  conven- 
and  would  be  heard  on  a  certain  night,  tion   and   endorse   such   a   bill  as   Mr. 
I  asked  them  to  send  representatives,  Locke  introduced  at  the   last   session, 
which  they   did.     They   did  not   voice  and   let   the   Highway   Commission   of 
any  very  vigorous  objection,  but  said  the    State    of    California    know    where 
it  would  be  a   change   of  policy,   and  we  stand  as  a  League  of  Municipalities 
they  doubted  the  advisability  of  mak-  upon   this   question.     I   have   in   mind 
ing  a  change  at  this  time.     The  Com-  some    of    the    little    towns    along    the 
mittee  on  Roads  and  Highways   gave  great    highway    from    San    Francisco 
the  matter  very  careful  consideration  south.     The  people  in  those  towns  can- 
and    finally    decided    the    bill    was     a  not  afford  to   make   a   pavement   that 
good   thing.      It   was   finally   reported  will  take  care  of  the  large  traffic  that 
out,    without    any    further    opposition,  is  passing  over  the  streets,  both  pleas- 
passed  out   of  the   Assembly  into   the  ure  and  motor  truck  traffic.     The  prop- 
Senate.     When  it  came  up  in  the  Com-  erty  itself  is  entirely  too  small  in  value 
mittee  on  Roads  and  Highways  in  the  to   permit  the   levy   of   an   assessment 
Senate,  of  which  Senator  Johnson  was  upon  the  adjoining  property,  without 
chairman,    that    committee    gave     the  confiscating   the   property  itself.     Yet 
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the  Highway  Commission  has  refused 
to  do  anything,  as  Mr.  Locke  states, 
Mayfield  has  several  times  applied  for 
relief  to  the  Highway  Commission, 
otferiiig  to  give  them  a  main  highway 
tlirough  the  town  if  they  would  do 
something  for  it,  and  everybody  who 
runs  a  motor  vehicle  knows  the  Town 
of  Mayfield  and  the  condition  of  the 
road  through  it — it  has  become  a  by- 
word with  the  automibilists. 

The  automobile  traffic  is  an  import- 
ant traffic  in  this  State,  and  I  believe 
we  can  get  the  automobile  people  be- 
hind us  in  this  matter,  because  they 
want  to  travel  on  good  roads,  and 
when  they  get  to  these  small  toAvns, 
they  don't  want  to  pass  over  a  street 
that  is  going  to  ruin  their  automobiles 
and  their  tires.  If  we  will  all  get 
together  and  make  a  strong  pull  for 
this  with  the  next  Legislature  an«l 
with  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
I  think  we  can  get  something  done. 

Mayor  Bartlett:  The  policy  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  bond  issue  did 
not  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 
trunk  lines  except  the  work  was  done 
by  the  cities  through  the  cities  them- 
selves, and  it  was  therefore  a  matter 
of  policy  on  their  part  to  ask  the 
cities  to  take  care  of  the  highways 
that  went  through  the  cities  them- 
selves. They  have  gotten  their  prece- 
dent from  that.  But  the  >time  has 
gone  by  when  that  is  a  valid  reason 
for  the  rule,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
discussion  here  this  evening  has  shown 
very  clearly,  without  further  argu- 
ment, that  the  policy  should  be 
changed.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  meeting,  I  move 
that  this  convention  approve  a  bill 
such  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Locke, 
Assembly  Bill  454,  and  that  we  notify 
the  State  Highway  Commission  that 
that  is  our  view. 


Mr.  Malcolm:     I  second  the  motion, 

Mr.  Whitnall:  Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  refer  that  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  and  bring  it  before  us 
on  Thursday  morning,  so  that  we  will 
know  just  exactly  Avhat  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  will  be?  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  motion, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  it  made  good 
and  strong. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  If  I  may  be  permit- 
ted, I  would  like  to  have  this  expressed 
as  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  and  that 
the  formulation  of  the  resolution  be 
left  to  the  Committee  on  Resohitions 
for  report  on  Thursday  morning. 

Councilman  Ralph  L.  Criswell,  of  Los 
Angeles:  As  to  the  finacing  of  a  road 
through  a  city — 

Mr.  Orbison  (Interrupting)  :  Just  a 
moment,  Mr.  Criswell.  If  this  is  not 
in  direct  relation  to  the  motion  before 
the  house,  let  us  act  on  the  motion 
and  then  proceed  Avith  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Criswell:  Very  w^ell;  it  was 
simply  on  the  general  subject. 

(The  motion  was  put  and  carried  un- 
animously.) 

Mr.  Criswell:  "Washington  street  in 
Los  Angeles  runs  from  the  city  west 
to  one  of  the  beaches.  More  than 
two  years  ago  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  City  Council  asking  that  that 
street  be  improved  under  the  Vrooman 
Act,  and  proceedings  were  started,  but 
a  protest  was  filed  by  the  property 
owners,  saying  that  they  did  not  need 
this  improvement  for  their  own  use, 
that  the  object  in  improving  the  street 
was  to  make  a  good  automobile  road 
for  through  cars  in  going  down  to  the 
beach,  and  they  thought  they  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  such  an 
improvement  of  a  street  to  be  used  for 
through  traffic.  As  the  protest  was  a 
majority  protest,  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  the  proceedings  under  the 
Vrooman  Act.  Recently  a  petition  has- 
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heen  filed  asking  that  the  improvement 
be  put  through  under  the  Act  of  1911, 
and  proceedings  have  been  commenced 
on    that   score.     There    will   of   course 
be  a  protest  against  that.  But  as  there 
is  no  other  way  of  getting  the  street 
improved,  and  as  it  is  a  necessity  that 
it  should  be  improved,  and  as  the  Su- 
pervisors of  Los  Angeles   County   are 
not  as  kind  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
as  the  Supervisors  of  Alameda  County 
appear  to  be  to  Berkeley  and  will  not 
assist  with  one  dollar's  worth  in  the 
Avay  of  a  street  within  the  city  limits 
of  Los  Angeles,  when  you  realize  that 
the   City   of  Los   Angeles   is   forty-six 
miles  long  and  twenty  odd  miles  wide, 
you  can  see  that  there  is  considerable 
need   for   street   improvement,    and   it 
will    probably    be    necessary    to    put 
through     the     improvement     of     that 
street,  covering  at  least  two   or  three 
miles.     I   bring   that   up   as   a   typical 
case,  as  showing  that  there  should  be 
some  method  of  assisting  the  property 
owners  along  the  street  to  pay  for  the 
extraordinary  improvements  that  must 
be  put  upon  the  street.     I  agree  with 
those    property    owners    that    a    very 
small  improvement  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary   for   their   needs.      But,   in   order 
to  put  in  something  that  is  not  wast- 
ing money,  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  a 
good,  heavy  foundation,  with   a   good 
wearing    surface,    and    they    feel    that 
they    are    being    unjustly    dealt    with 
when  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  Concerning  the  ques- 
tions discussed  by  Mayor  Porter  and 
Mayor  Bartlett,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  main  thoroughfares  in  our  cities 
will  be  involved  with  the  rest  of  the 
road  system  and  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  and  make  a  study  of  each 
city  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  proper 
solution  of  the  problem,  so  far  as  the 
citv  is   concerned.     Mayor  Porter   ex- 


presses    ir  as     his    opinion    that     the 
streets     are     not     wide     enough.        It 
is    my     own    opinion    that     residence 
streets  should  generally  be  made  nar- 
row,   not    more    than    30    feet,    with    a 
wide   driveway :   that,   in  fact,   a   num- 
ber of  residential  streets  should  be  re- 
modeled.    The  result  would  be,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  there  would 
be  improvement  which  would  cost  very 
little     on    such    streets.       Where    the 
streets   have   been   oiled,    the   first   im- 
provement can  be  put  on  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  a  cent  and  a  half  a  square 
foot,  and  it  would  not  cost  the  adjoin- 
ing   property    owners    more    than    $8 
for  a   50-foot   lot.     That  improvement 
will  last  from  8  to  12  years,  and  will 
make  a  material  saving  to  such  prop- 
erty owners.     That,  of  course,  does  not 
refer  to  the  arteries. 

There  is  another  matter  that  you 
want  to  take  seriously  into  considera- 
tion. I  believe  we  do  realize  that 
in  all  of  our  cities  money  is  being 
wasted  on  maintenance,  because  we 
are  not  intelligently  maintaining  our 
streets.  Let  us  analyze  the  conditions. 
Let  us  apply  the  proper  construction. 
Let  us  make  that  saving.  We  have  two 
elements  of  saving,  then,  one  of  cut- 
ting doAvn  the  width  of  the  streets, 
and  the  other  by  putting  a  proper 
construction  on  the  residential  streets, 
such  as  was  mentioned  b}'  Mayor 
Bartlett. 

Another  fault  I  find  which  is  quite 
prominent  is  that  we  are  not  using,  in 
a  great  many  cities,  the  proper  tools 
with  which  to  do  our  work.  We  should 
give  that  greater  study.  If  Ave  em- 
ploy proper  methods,  use  the  proper 
equipment,  we  will  make  another  sav- 
ing. 

We  have  our  main  thoroughfares  to 
keep  up.  They  Avill  probably  always 
be   quite   costly,   unless   there   is   some 
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type  of  pavement  whioli  has  not  yet 
been  iliscovered  or  which  has  not  yet 
been  proven,  which  will  reduce  that 
cost.  By  making  these  various  sav- 
ings. ])}■  studying  our  city  in  a  eom- 
prebensive  way,  we  can  as  a  final  re- 
sult determine  by  what  means  we  may 
apply  what  we  have  saved  or  wliat 
is  necessary  in  the  construction  of  the 
main  thoroughfares,  and  so  adjust 
the  burden  that  those  on  the  main 
thoroughfares  shall  not  pay  more  than 
they  should,  in  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fits derived. 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Lingren,  Assistant 
City  Attorney  of  Bakersfield:  A  few 
years  ago.  we  considered  the  inaugur- 
ation of  a  very  expensive  street  sys- 
tem in  Bakersfield,  and  those  of  you 
who  have  been  in  our  city  will  re- 
call that  our  streets  are  unusually 
wide — we  have  a  great  many  of  them 
60  feet  wide,  and  some  even  wider.  To 
reduce  the  cost  of  paving  and  make 
the  jn'operty  owners  feel  that  they 
could  afliord  to  have  the  work  done, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  reducing  the 
width  of  the  streets  and  increasing 
the  parkway.  But  there  was  such  a 
storm  of  protest  from  the  people  that 
our  Council,  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
together,  repealed  the  ordinance.  Be- 
cause the  people  of  Bakersfield  felt 
that  the  wide  streets  were  their  one 
great  asset.  The  town  had  been  laid 
out  with  wide  streets,  and  they  were 
very,  very  proud  of  them,  and  they 
said  they  Avould  either  go  with  their 
streets  unpaved  or  stand  the  expense 
of  new  street  paving,  rather  than  have 
the  width  reduced.  I  just  call  that  to 
your  attention,  because  you  may  find 
that  others  will  object  to  having  tlie 
streets  narrowed. 

F.  R.  Horel,  of  Areata:  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  methods  vdu  are  trviiiii-  to 


devise  of  how  to  get  the  State  high- 
Avay  finished  through  the  little  towns. 
That  is  very  commendable,  and  I  be- 
lieve is  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  years  ago 
we  voted  $18,000,000  to  build  the  State 
highway  from  San  Diego  to  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  then,  finding  that  was  not  enough, 
they  voted  $15,000,000  more— that  is 
all  gone,  and,  now  that  we  have  voted 
the  $40,000,000,  it  seems  to  me  the 
first  thing  to  consider  should  not  be 
the  little  towns,  but  the  one  great 
highway  through  the  State,  and  get 
the  main  highways  and  laterals  fin- 
ished so  that  we  can  drive  from  our 
place  up  in  the  north  down  to  visit 
you  here  in  Los  Angeles  in  comfort 
and  you  can  come  up  there  and  see 
our  wonderful  natural  scenery. 

So  I  think  Ave  should  first  see  to  it 
that  the  highway  is  finished,  and  let 
us  have  money  enough  out  of  the  first 
money  that  is  spent  to  close  the  gap 
in  the  main  highway,  which  will  give 
us  one  highway  from  north  to  south, 
then  finish  up  the  laterals,  and  if 
there  is  money  left,  finish  up  the  lit- 
tle towns,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  motion  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that 
the  first  money  that  is  used  now  in 
highway  construction  shall  be  used 
toward  completing  the  State  highway 
from  Willows  to  the  north  line  of  the 
State  through  Eureka  aiul  Crescent 
City. 

City  Attorney  N.  E.  Wretman,  of 
Sunnyvale:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mayor  Bartlett:  I  think  that  mo- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  for  redrafting. 
1  take  it  that  Dr.  Ilorel  does  not  want 
the  other  work  in  the  State  to  stop 
until  that  is  completed.  All  you  want 
is  to  have  the  work  go  on  that  is  be- 
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ing  done  throughout  the  State,  but 
you  want  to  assure  yourself  that  that 
section  of  the  highway  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  I  think  you  are  absolutely 
right  about  it.  I  tried  to  get  up  into 
your  country  this  year,  and  to  see 
some  of  its  many  beauties,  but  I  could 
not  get  as  far  as  I  would  have  liked 
to  do.  I  realize  the  difficulties  there 
are,  and  that  when  your  grading  is 
done,  time  must  necessarily  elapse  be- 
fore the  road  is  settled  down  so  that 
you  can  put  on  the  surfacing.  I  think 
the  motion  should  be  amended  by  stat- 
ing that  it  should  be  completed  out 
of  this  bond  issue,  but  not  necessarily 
that  it  should  be  completed  first. 

Dr.  Horel:  That  is  all  right.  All  we 
want  is  to  have  it  finished.  I  am  get- 
ting along  in  years,  and  I  want  to 
be  able  to  travel  over  that  road,  which 
I  cannot  do  in  comfort  now.  I  just 
want  to  get  the  sense  of  the  conven- 
tion on  building  this  road — the  road 
we  have  been  waiting  for  so  long,  to 
go  directly  from  San  Diego  to  the 
north  line  of  the  State.  I  will  ac- 
cept Mayor  Bartlett's  amendment. 

(The   motion   carried   unanimously.) 

Street  Superintendent  Arthur  R. 
Gunn,  of  El  Segundo:  I  would  like  to 
say  just  a  few  words  to  strengthen 
the  arguments  of  those  favoring  the 
building  of  main  highways  extending 
through  the  cities  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  Our  city  is  on  the  beach, 
and  the  main  street  is  part  of  the  coast 
boulevard.  According  to  the  records 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department, 
there  are  250  automobiles  registered 
as  from  our  city.  During  the  month 
of  February  of  this  year,  a  record  was 
kept  for  14  days,  between  the  hours 
of  6:00  a.  m.  and  6:00  p.  m.,  of  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  passing 
through  the  city,  and  it  was  shown 
that  during  the  12  hours  6,397  motor 


vehicles  Went  through  our  city — and 
that  was  in  the  month  of  February 
when  the  traffic  is  not  the  heaviest. 
Based  on  the  registration  of  250  ma- 
chines in  our  city,  it  is  evident  that 
the  road  is  being  used  mainly  by  au- 
tomobiles passing  through  our  city,  to 
and  from  other  cities.  That  is  cer- 
tainly an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
plan  suggested. 

City  Attorney  A.  F.  Bray,  of  Marti- 
nez: May  I  give  a  solution  that  Marti- 
nez has  arrived  at  for  the  problem  of 
streets  continuing  with  the  State  high- 
Avay,  which  stops  at  our  door,  and  also 
continuing    through    the    city    on    the 
county   highway,   which   stops   at   our 
door?    We  have  four  laterals  that  run 
practically  through  the  city,  and  which 
constitvited    a     very    serious    problem 
with  us  when  it  came  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  type  of  paving  put  on  it 
and  the  question  of  financing  the  lay- 
ing of  that  pavement.     We  concluded 
that,   by   reason   of   the   present   char- 
acter of  the  traffic,  the  weight  of  the 
heavy    truck    loads    and    particularly 
the    oil    trucks,    as    we    have    a    large 
number  of  there,  there  being  a  big  re- 
finery in  our  city,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary   in    making    an    improvement    to 
make    a    permanent    improvement,    or 
one  as  nearly  permanent  as  could  be. 
Naturally,  we  could  not  ask  the  prop- 
erty  owners   who   fronted   along   those 
four  arteries   to  pay  the   cost   of  this 
heavy  improvement,  but  we  did  figure 
out  that  it  would  be  reasonable   in  a 
city    of   our   size    that   the    residential 
property    should    pay    for    a    concrete 
street  five  inches  in  thickness,  with  an 
inch  and  a  half  top,  24  feet  wide  in 
the  residential  section.  In  other  words, 
the   ordinary  residence  section  should 
stand  the  cost  of  24  feet  of  street  with 
a  six  and  a  half  inch  pavement  of  the 
type  I  have  specified,  but  that,   how- 
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ever,  on  these  four  arteries,  a  heavier 
type,  a  six  inch  concrete  pavement 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  top,  should  be 
put  on,  and  it  should  be  built  the 
whole  width  of  the  street,  and  in  as- 
sessing the  cost,  we  should  make  a 
district,  and  we  did  make  a  district, 
divided  the  city  practically  into  four 
districts,  one  district  for  each  of  the 
arteries,  and  we  are  assessing  now  to 
the  frontage  property  of  those  ar- 
teries the  relative  cost  of  a  24-foot 
Avide  six  and  a  half  inch  pavement, 
and  the  difference  between  that  pave- 
ment and  a  full  width  seven  and  a  half 
inch  pavement  has  been  assessed  over 
the  district.  In  that  way  we  have  found 
that  our  little  town  is  able  to  extend 
the  State  highway  and  the  county 
highway  through  the  city  and  to  pave 
all  of  our  streets  in  town  with  a  con- 
crete pavement. 

Trustee  J.  C.  Michener,  of  San  An- 

selmo:  We  have  had  the  problem  of 
taking  care  of  a  town  with  property 
assessed  at  two  million  and  having 
about  28  miles  of  streets,  18  miles 
of  which  are  macadamized.  There  is 
approximately  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  highway  through  the  town  and  the 
inside  streets  carry  practically  the 
same  traffic.  The  question  came  up 
with  our  people  this  summer,  when 
they  found  the  macadam  was  in  very 
bad  shape,  so  that  you  could  not 
travel  15  miles  an  hour  over  it  in  an 
automobile  if  you  wanted  to.  The  peo- 
ple wanted  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done.  There  was  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens appointed  to  take  up  the  matter 
in  connection  with  the  Board,  and  to 
arrive  at  some  method  of  getting  at 
the  problem  and  paving  the  streets 
properly.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion, we  decided  on  a  concrete  base 
with  a  top,  and  the  question  came  up 
as  to  how  it  should  be  paid  for.     We 


also   had   to    consider   the   question   o^ 
taking    care    of    our    sidewalks,    sur- 
facing or  doing  something  with  them. 
After     considerable     figuring     on     my 
part,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
by  assessing  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments   of    the    inside    roads    entirely 
against    the    abutting    property,  using 
the  basis  we  had  to  work  on,  of  pos- 
sibly 12   cents  per  square  foot,   doing 
a  character  of  pavement  on  the  high- 
Avay  and  main  roads  costing  approxi- 
mately 30  cents  per  square  foot,  based 
on   our   assessment   of  $2,000,000,   and 
the    average    assessed    valuation    of    a 
50-foot    lot — I   arrived   at   the    conclu- 
sion  that   it  would   be   fair  to   every- 
body concerned  to  assess  30  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  high-class  pavement 
against   the   abutting  property   direct, 
and  that  would  be  15  per  cent  on  each 
side,   and  ask  for  a  bond  issue   from 
the  town  as  a  whole,  a  general  obli- 
gation   bond    to    cover    the    other    70 
per  cent  of  the   cost  of  those  streets. 
It  worked  out  that  the  property  owner 
paying  15  per  cent  on  his  side  of  the 
street,  plus  his  proportion  of  the  gen- 
eral   obligation   bond,    and   the   inside 
property  owner  paying  his  proportion 
of  the  70  per  cent  plus  the  total  cost 
of    the    improvement    in    front    of    his 
property,  that  the  property  owners  on 
all   the   streets   would   pay,    using   the 
basis  of  ten  year  bonds  both  for  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  and  district  im- 
provement bonds,  practically  the  same 
amount  for  street  improvements.  That 
is    the    solution   that   we    have    deter- 
mined to  work  out. 

Mr.  Orbison:  There  is  one  thing  you 
want  to  consider.  Supposing  you 
brought  it  down  south,  upon  Mr.  Cris- 
well's  harbor  boulevard.  How  long  a 
time  would  elapse,  do  you  suppose, 
before  your  street  would  have  to  He 
repaved  ?  Surely  long  before  your  bond 
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issue  was  paid.     The  point  I  want  to 
bring  out  is  this:  that  no  matter  what 
method   you   use    in   raising   funds   to 
build    your    highways     and    maintain 
them,   there    are    always    going    to    be 
certain  individuals  who   are   going  to 
feel   slighted.     Take  for  instance   our 
case  in  Pasadena.     We  have   adopted 
the  policy  that  the  abutting  property 
owners    pay    for    their    improvements, 
and  up  to  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  was 
very  line.     Now,  we  come  to  a   point 
where    our    highways    are    being    de- 
stroyed,   and    we    will    use    the    term 
''highway"  to  include  the  main  roads 
through     our     communities.       If     you 
have  a  certain  section,  where  your  traf- 
iic   has   not  been   heavy,   by   some    di- 
rect method  of  taxation,  you  could  so 
build  your  streets  and  your  highways 
that  you  could  take  care  of  them  and 
not   feel  the   burden.     But   when   you 
come  down  to  the  conditions  we  have 
in    this    section    of    the    country,    you 
cannot  apply  the  same  method,  unless 
you     have     an     unlimited    supply     of 
money    with    which    to    do    the    Avork. 
If  you   take   a   community   which   has 
a    fund   set   aside    for   sidewalk   work 
and  for  gutters  and  for  curbs  and  for 
paving,    and    apply   it   there    (for    the 
reason  that  sufficient  funds  cannot  be 
raised  in  one  year  to  do  all  the  work), 
you  are  going  to  find  that  people  are 
fighting  all  the  time,  saying  that  some- 
body   else    in    another    section    of   the 
town  has  more  of  a  political  pull  than 
the  other  fellow,  and  consequently  he 
can  get  nothing. 

The  proposition  is,  then,  in  this 
section  of  the  State  of  obtaining  some 
method,  some  means,  whereby  the 
money  that  is  available  can  be  applied 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  I,  for 
one,  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  roads 
being  continued  through  the  com- 
munities, the  town  or  city,  no  matter 


what  size  it  is,  and  being  kept  up  at 
the  maintenance  cost  of  the  State — 
the  State  has  got  to  maintain  all  these 
roads  we  are  building.  But  you  don't 
want  to  go  to  work  and  build  a  road 
for  which  you  are  bonding  yourselves, 
the  county  or  the  State,  which,  before 
the  bonds  are  redeemed,  you  have  to 
go  out  and  repair  it  again. 

Mr.  Gunn:  You  would  not  have  to 
replace  a  concrete  road  with  a  six 
inch  foundation  and  an  inch  and  a 
half   surface   inside   of  ten  years. 

Mr.  Orbison:  You  certainly  would. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Criswell  or 
Mr.  Whitnall  can  tell  us  what  has 
happened  to  the  paving  on  some  of 
the  paved  highways. 

Mr.    Whitnall:    Before    coming    out 
into    this   land   of   civilization,    it  was 
my  misfortune   to  live  in  a   city  that 
tried  that  experiment.     "We  issued  40- 
year    bonds    for    street    improvement 
work,  and  we  found  that  the  average 
life   of   any   existing   asphalt   concrete 
base  street,  under  the  conditions  that 
we    had    to    confront,    and    they   were 
frost   conditions,   would  be   not   much 
more  than  two  and  a  half  years.     So 
that    the    street    that    was    originally 
financed    by    means    of    bonds    Avould 
have  to  be  replaced  16  times  over  be- 
fore  the    amortization   of   the   original 
bond   issue,    to    meet    the    cost   of    the 
original    pavement.      And    the    people 
were  saying:     "Why,  we  are  running 
our  government  for  less  than  we  ever 
ran  it  before,"  because  they  had  not 
yet  begun  to  feel  the  drain  by  reason 
of    the    bond    issues.      But    they    soon 
woke  up  to  the   fact,   and  since   1910 
they    have    not    been    doing    that    any 
more. 

Mr.  Gunn:  Does  the  speaker  desire 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a 
six  inch  concrete  base,  with  an  inch 
and  a  half  wearing  surface  will  only 
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last  two  and  a  half  years,  or  less  than 
ten  years,  under  the  traffiie  that  goes 
out  over  Washington  Boulevard,  or 
whatever  the  name  of  that  street  in 
Los  Angeles  is? 

Mr.  Whitnall:  Xo.  As  I  stated,  this 
was  done  before  1910.  The  nature  of 
the  pavement  was  by  no  means  as  sub- 
stantial then  as  it  is  today.  But  I 
know  from  our  experience  on  our 
heavier  traveled  roads,  any  of  the 
arterial  highways,  that  the  life  of  the 
pavement  is  not  ten  years,  because  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  time  we  would 
have  to  replace  or  repair  the  concrete 
base. 

Mr.  Gunn:  What  is  the  type  of 
pavement '? 

Mr  Whitnall:  As  a  rule,  about  six 
inch  stuff. 

City  Engineer  Albert  Brunschweig-er 
of  Riverside:  I  have  listened  to  the 
discussion,  and  I  can't  see  where  you 
better  yourself,  if  the  roads  crumble, 
])y  issuing  a  bond  in  the  State  and 
paving  the  roads  through  the  toAvn, 
and  having  the  roads  go  to  pieces  be- 
fore the  State  bonds  are  paid,  or 
whether  you  do  it  by  the  city.  I 
don't  get  the  point  of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Orbison:  As  long  as  that  burden 
has  to  be  imposed  upon  somebody, 
don't  impose  it  upon  the  municipality 
itself.  In  other  words,  spread  it 
around,  let  the  State  get  in  and  take 
care  of  it,  because  there  is  no  com- 
munity that  I  have  in  mind  that  can 
offord  to  keep  on  wuth  the  expense 
we  have  been  put  to,  and  unless  we 
are  going  to  have  some  remedy,  it  must 
be  stopped  in  some  way.  The  general 
impression  seems  to  be  that  we  are 
going  to  build  a  street  within  a 
nninicipality  and  have  that  municipal- 
ity pay  for  it,  and  in  a  short  time, 
due  to  destructive  agencies  other  than 
tlu)se    within     our    own    incorporated 


limits,  we  have  to  turn  around  and  pave 
it  again.  So  that  while  I  am  not  ask- 
ing for  relief  entirely,  that  is,  to  re- 
lieve the  community  entirely  from  the 
expense,  I  do  say  that  some  relief 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  communities. 
And  that,  of  course,  would  be  applied 
to  the  main  arteries.  The  balance  of 
the  pavement  would  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  within  your  OAvn  limits,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Braunschweiger :  I  would  like 
to  say  one  thing  on  this  question  that 
has  not  been  touched  upon,  and  that 
is  in  reference  to  the  engineering.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentlemen  of 
this  League  endorse  the  proposition 
that  all  work,  such  as  the  Avork  of 
this  State  Highway  Commission,  should 
be  done  by  engineers  trained  for  that 
work.  I  don't  know  how  many  are 
familiar  with  some  of  the  work  that 
the  Highway  Commission  has  done,  or 
with  some  of  the  streets  that  rae  be- 
ing paved  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  But  there  is  no  question  but 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  is  a 
failure,  due  to  faulty  work,  before  the 
paving  is  laid.  I  feel,  as  an  engineer, 
that  while  engineers  are  not  perfect, 
and  we  have  no  pavement  that  will 
withstand  the  traffic  to  come,  a  great 
deal  of  money  would  be  saved  if  we 
could  arrive  at  the  point  where  we 
would  say  that  an  engineer  should  do 
this  engineering  work.  I  refer  to 
men  being  on  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission who  are  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  engineering.  I  do  not 
mean  to  criticize  those  men  in  any 
way,  because  I  belifeve  they  do  the 
best  they  can.  But  it  is  a  policy  that 
costs  the  State  and  costs  the  munici- 
palities a  great  deal  of  money.  Those 
men  cannot  solve  the  questions  such 
as  the  correct  future  policy  for  pave- 
ment, and  what  they  shall  do,  because 
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they  are  occupied  with  business  mat- 
ters and  political  matters.  For  in- 
stance, they  point  with  great  pride  to 
the  mileage  cost.  Any  engineer 
realizes  that  it  is  not  the  mile- 
age cost  you  are  after.  You  want 
the  best  road,  that  will  last  the  long- 
est with  the  least  cost  in  the  end.  I 
read  the  articles  about  how  many  miles 
they  have  done,  and  with  how  little 
money  they  have  put  the  road  down, 
getting  those  miles  of  pavement,  and 
then  I  figure  how  soon  they  are  going 
to  pieces,  and  I  feel  that  the  policy 
of  bond  issues  and  money  spent  in  that 
way,  whether  it  is  in  small  towns  or 
large  cities,  that  the  whole  thing 
is  going  at  it  wrong  end  to.  We 
should  endeavor  to  put  down  the 
right  pavement,  and  if  we  haven't 
money  enough  to  cover  all  the  State, 
let  us  put  down  part  of  the  improve- 
ment and  do  it  as  near  right  as  we 
can,  and  let  it  be  done  by  engineers 
who  know  that  work,  as  near  as  can 
be.  I  believe  the  root  of  a  lot  of  this 
trouble  is  in  the  method  of  spending 
the  money.  I  feel  that  the  League,  if 
they  would  realize  that  engineering  at 
best  is  a  poor  science,  and  that  men 
not  trained  for  engineers  are  the  poor- 
est of  them  all,  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  that  line  of  work,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
comes  under  discussion  tonight. 

Mr.  Michener:  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  engineers  what,  in  their  opinion, 
is  a  permanent  pavement. 

Mr.  Orbison:  Is  there  somebody  who 
will  attempt  to  answer  that? 

City  Engineer  John  A.  Morton,  of 
Santa  Monica:  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  we  are  getting  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  construction,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  been  discussing  destruction 
very  propertly  and  principally  the 
methods    by   which    our    work    can    be 


financed.""  I  find  that  our  engineers 
are  doing  just  about  what  I  thought 
they  would  do,  on  the  question  of  con- 
struction, pass  it  up,  because  it  is  a 
pretty  wise  man  who  will  today  tell 
you  haw  to  build  a  road  that  is  going 
to  withstand  the  traffic  of  tomorrow.  I 
remember  ten  years  ago  very  learnedly 
addressing  a  Good  Roads  Convention 
up  in  Seattle  at  the  Alaska  Yukon 
Exposition.  I  was  discussing  at  that 
time  petrolithic  pavement,  which  we 
then  believed  to  be  the  solution.  But 
that  was  the  day  of  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle,  with  a  maximum  speed  of  six 
miles  an  hour,  as  against  the  present 
heavy  truck  with  a  speed  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  at  some  time  a  solution  of  the 
State  highway  and  of  the  heavy  traf- 
fic roads.  It  is  bound  to  come,  either 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  we  will 
build  a  super-truck  road,  or  we  will 
do  as  Mr.  Locke  suggests,  and  which 
I  think  is  the  only  solution  at  present, 
regulate  the  size  of  the  truck,  the 
weight  of  the  load,  the  width  of  the 
tire,  and  its  speed. 

In  regard  to  financing  the  building 
of  the  highway  through  the  small 
towns,  I  recently  completed  a  trip  by 
automobile  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  I  realize,  as  well  as  any- 
one, the  condition  that  the  average 
small  town  is  in.  I  also  went  from 
Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego,  and  was 
quite  delighted  to  find  that  the  hither- 
to almost  impassible  roadway  through 
Oceanside  had  been  paved.  Upon  ask- 
ing how  that  had  been  accomplished,  I 
was  told  that  the  State  highway  had 
completed  the  pavement,  taking  the 
city  of  Oceanside 's  long-time  notes  for 
pavement.  Whether  that  is  correct, 
or  not,  I  don't  know.  Possibly  Mr. 
Wright,  or  some  one  from  San  Diego 
can  answer  the  question. 
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City  Engineer  G.  I.  Hyatt,  of  Coro- 
nado:  At  the  time  that  that  little 
strip  Avas  built,  I  was  City  Engineer 
in  East  San  Diego,  and  we  had  a 
similar  case  there.  The  city  had  been 
unable  to  continue  the  highway  out  to 
the  point  of  connection  with  the  State 
highway,  and  the  State  made  us  the 
proposition  that  if  we  would  build 
through  the  residential  or  the  popu- 
lous district  of  the  city,  they  would 
come  in  and  finish  the  highway,  in 
other  words,  supply  the  connecting 
link.  That  is  the  way  I  believe  the 
work  was  done,  and  in  Oceanside  the 
same  way.  It  really  is  the  only  way  to 
do  it,  to  let  the  State  build  right  on 
through  the  same  width  of  the  high- 
way, and  if  the  city  wishes  to  Aviden 
it  to  the  width  of  the  city  street,  that 
is  its  privilege. 

Touching  on  another  point  that  has 
been  touched  on  b}^  several,  but  has 
not  been  brought  out  fully,  the  point 
of  constructing  a  pavement  that  does 
not  last  beyond  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds  which  cover  the  cost  of  the 
pavement,  we  have  about  30  miles  of 
streets  in  Coronado  of  the  type  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Lorraine  for  a  residen- 
tial section.  At  the  time  they  were 
constructed,  we  figured  we  would 
never  have  any  traffic  but  residential 
traffic.  The  war  came  on  and  the  gov- 
ernment took  over  those  islands  for 
an  aviation  field,  and  gave  the  con- 
tract of  hauling  the  airplanes  and  haul- 
ing supplies  over  an  oil  macadam 
street,  with  the  result  that  several  of 
our  pavements,  in  fact,  most  of  them, 
are  practically  shot  to  pieces,  and  they 
will  have  to  be  re-surfaced.  The  bonds 
are  possibly  not  over  five  years  old, 
the  work  having  been  done  under  the 
Vrooman  act,  ten  year  bonds.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  city  to  resurface 
those    pavements    or    rebuild    them    at 


some  time,  and  it  is  going  to  be  im- 
practicable to  assess  that  against  the 
property. 

Mr.  Orbison:  "With  reference  to 
what  a  good  pavement  will  stand  up 
under,  we  have  a  street  in  Pasadena 
directly  west  of  and  which  adjoints 
our  West  Colorado  street  bridge.  That 
receives  the  traffic  from  Los  Angeles 
and  on  through  into  this  valley.  The 
traffic  is  really  enormous.  This  500 
foot  stretch  was  originally  paved  with 
oil  macadam  by  the  county  while  it 
was  still  in  the  county.  Part  of  this 
street  was  in  a  cut  and  part  of  it  in 
a  fill.  Some  time  after  the  concrete 
bridge  was  completed,  the  city  an- 
nexed the  territory  to  the  west  of 
Pasadena,  taking  in  this  bridge,  and 
also  a  portion  of  the  county  highway. 
After  a  certain  length  of  time  had 
elapsed,  the  city  paved  this  500  foot 
strip  with  a  six  inch  concrete  base. 
The  concrete  was  allowed  to  remain 
without  any  wearing  surface  on  it, 
in  order  that  the  traffic  might  elim- 
inate the  scum  that  usually  appears 
upon  concrete.  We  watched  the  pave- 
ment very  carefully,  and  when  Ave 
Avere  satified  it  AA^as  ready  to  receiA'e 
the  top,  Ave  cleaned  the  top  of  the 
concrete  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  that  meant  sweeping  the  dirt  o'ft 
Avith  rotary  brooms  and  even  going 
and  putting  our  vacuum  sweeper  on  it, 
getting  the  pores  of  the  concrete  as 
free  and  clean  of  dust  and  particles 
as  possible.  Then  Ave  put  quarter  inch 
screenings  and  high  grade  asphaltic 
oil  on,  spread  that  upon  the  pave- 
ment. That  has  been  in  constant  use 
for  nearly  five  years.  The  maintenance 
of  that  has  been  almost  nothing — in 
one  or  tAvo  instances  small  spaces  have 
had  to  be  resurfaced.  Directly  upon 
top  of  the  hill,  to  the  Avest  and  along 
Avhat  is  noAv  knoAvn  as  the  ucav  Club 
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Grounds,  that  portion  of  the  county 
highway  was  built  of  oil  macadam,  and 
in  the  last  six  or  eight  months  that 
pavement  has  been,  I  won't  say  im- 
passable, but  it  is  so  bumpy  that  even 
20  miles  an  hour  is  uncomfortable  to 
make  on  it,  while  on  the  other  part, 
the  concrete  has  stood  up  and  given 
us  dollar  for  dollar  for  everything  we 
have  put  into  it.  The  question  re- 
mains whether  we  shall  put  in  a  con- 
crete highway  without  any  wearing 
surface,  and  attempt  to  put  another 
concrete  surface  on  top  of  it,  or 
whether  we  shall  build  a  substantial 
concrete  base  and  then  put  on  an 
asphaltic  wearing  surface.  If  you  put 
on  a  thick  one,  and  it  is  not  made 
right,  and  you  get  hot  weather  and 
lots  of  traffic,  that  starts  to  buckle. 
That  has  been  our  experience  in  Pasa- 
dena, although  the  heavy  traffic  has 
been  kept  off  it. 

City  Engineer  Marston  Campbell,  of 
Oakland:  It  came  to  my  mind  the 
other  day,  a  very  interesting  report  of 
a  meeting  held  of  the  Highway  Com- 
mission over  which  Governor  John- 
son presided  on  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  many  engineers  as  regard- 
ing the  thickness  of  concrete  pave- 
ments. The  political  complexion  of 
the  question  was  brought  out  in  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  He  said:  "We 
have  only  $15,000,000,  and  we  must 
spread  it  out  over  the  State.  Under 
those  circumstances,  we  can  only  give 
you  four  inches  of  concrete."  We 
were  immediately  up  against  the  po- 
litical  question. 

It  was  my  fortune  30  odd  years  ago 
to  be  the  City  Engineer  of  Oakland 
when  Broadway  was  built.  The  stan- 
dard was  then  set  of  six  inches  of  con- 
crete and  two  inches  of  bitumen.  That 
street  is  in  existence  today,  with  the 
same    foundation    and    the    same    sur- 


face, and^  is  witnstanding  the  con- 
stantly increasing  traffic  of  30  years^ 
and  shows  no  deterioration.  I  think 
that  the  error  that  we,  and  I  include 
myself,  engineers  have  been  making 
has  been  the  endeavor  to  find  some- 
thing just  as  good  as  the  standard 
created  over  30  years  ago.  We  have 
made  miserable  failures  in  our  work 
by  reason  of  that  attempt  to  find 
"something  just  as  good."  I  want  to- 
repeat  that,  because  I  want  it  to  sink 
home.  We  must  get  away  from  that 
very,  very  grave  error,  and  come  down 
to  standards.  We  have  gone  into  oil 
macadam,  asphalt  macadam,  all  sorts, 
of  things.  And  yet  we  have  standard 
pavements  that  will  stand  up  under 
the  stress  of  travel,  even  the  stress- 
of  travel  today. 

But  I  think  Mr.  Locke  has  abso- 
lutely solved  the  question.  If  loads  in- 
crease, we  must  increatse  the  cost  and 
depth  of  our  pavement.  There  must 
sooner  or  later  come  a  balance,  and 
that  balance  can  only  be  obtained  by 
proper  legislative  action.  I  believe 
that  anything  worth  having  is  well 
worth  paying  for.  Let  us  stop  experi- 
menting and  adopt  standards  of  pave- 
ment and  standards  of  weight  to  pass 
over  that  pavement. 

Mr.  Orbison:  I  think,  Mr.  Campbell, 
that  in  search  for  this  everlasting 
pavement,  we  are  like  Diogenes 
searching  for  the  honest  man— we 
seem  to  have  lost  the  formula  or  the 
receipe  for  making  such  a  road,  and  if 
we  can  only  get  two  inches  of  bitumen 
that  will  stand  up  under  the  traffic 
as  you  have  stated  it  has  for  the  last 
30  years,  I  wish,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
we  could  get  it  down  here.  It  is  cer- 
tainly what  we  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  got  away  from  such  high  stan- 
dards— you  got   away  originally   to   a 
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four  inch  pavement,  then  to  a  five  inch 
pavement.  The  gentleman  from  Mar- 
tinez has  adopted  and  is  putting  down 
a  high  standard  pavement,  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  two  years  or  ten 
years,  it  is  life.  Its  proper  mainten- 
ance is  indefinite,  provided  you  are 
not  going  to  increase  from  five  to  ten 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  then  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  ton  loads  over  it. 

Mr.  Orbison:  With  the  discussion 
we  have  had  tonight,  which  I  hope  will 
stay  fresh  in  our  minds,  I  trust  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  solve  at  least  a  few 
of  these  problems.  There  are  some 
things  we  can't  get  away  from,  and 
the  longer  we  put  them  off,  the  harder 
the  task  will  be  at  that  time. 

Dr.    Horel:    Just    a    word    on    this 
"weight   problem,   which   is   one   of   the 
serious    things    we    have    to    contend 
with.      Every   automobile   man   knows 
that  it  has  been  figured  out  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  you  take  a  medium  sized 
car    and    drive    at   20   miles   an    hour, 
and  for  every  five  miles  you  increase 
the  speed  after  that,  you  are  doubling 
your  tire  expense.     Now,  you  see  the 
increase   of  traction  there  by  the   in- 
crease of  speed.     There  is  no  road,  no 
material   that   you   can   find   on   earth, 
that    will    stand    the    growing    truck 
loads    because    of   the    speed.    It    isn't 
made.    It  doesn't  grow.    You  take  the 
finest  granite  in  the  world  and  put  it 
down  in  ten  inch  blocks,  and  it  will 
wear  it  out  in  just  a  short  time.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?     You  can  get  no 
better  material  than  that.     If  you  arc 
going  to  keep  up  those  roads  and  les- 
sen the  expense  of  upkeep,  you  have 
got   to   limit   the   load    and   you    have 
got  to  limit  the  speed.     A  ten-ton  load 
should   go   very  slowly.     But   the  bet- 
ter the  road,  the  more  load  they  will 
put  on  and  the  more  trailers  they  wil! 
have,  and  the  bigger  the  engines,  and 


all  that.  So  that  there  has  got  to  be 
a  time  come  when  we  will  limit  them, 
and  we  might  just  as  well  go  at  it 
early  and  stop  it.  If  we  don't,  it  will 
get  beyond  our  reach  before  we  know 
it.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  that 
has  got  to  be  done.  Some  of  them  tell 
me  that  you  can't  do  it,  that  you  can't 
stop  that  on  a  public  highway.  We 
must  not  let  these  people  tear  up  the 
roads  and  that  is  just  what  they  are 
doing  by  increasing  the  loads  and 
keeping  up  the  speed.  I  believe  that 
even  under  the  present  law,  without 
another  one  being  passed,  we  can  ac- 
complish this  result. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  May  I  ask  if  there 
has  been  a  resolution  introduced  to- 
night in  regard  to  limiting  the  weight 
of  traffic  over  the  roads,  and  the  size 
and  kind  of  tires? 

Mr.  Orbison:  No,  I  think  that  was 
not  done. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  That  matter  has  been 
suggested,  and  every  speaker  gets  back 
to  it.  It  seems  to  me  about  the  most 
important  thing  of  all  we  have  brought 
up  tonight.  I  would  like  to  move 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  delegates 
here  that  the  Legislature  consider 
enacting  legislation  which  will  limit 
the  weight  of  traffic  and  the  size  of 
tires  on  our  State  highways  and  over 
the  streets  of  the  cities.  I  think  it 
should  be  general  legislation,  and  1 
would  like  to  have  also  included  in 
that  the  idea  that  the  matter  may  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions to  properly  draft  a  resolution 
covering  the  sense  of  the  meeting  in 
that  respect. 

Dr.  Horel:  I  would  like  to  move  to 
amend  by  including  counties  in  that — 
State,  cities  and   counties. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  It  should  include  the 
State,  counties  and  cities — yes.  I  ac- 
cept that. 
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Mr.  Malcolm:  I  second  the  motion. 
Speaking  to  the  question,  as  for  a 
general  law,  that  would  probabl}^  be 
all  right.  From  the  legal  standpoint, 
there  is  absolutely  no  question  what- 
ever but  that  the  county  has  the  right 
itself  to  regulate  the  speed  upon  the 
road,  the  weight,  and  the  width  of 
tires,  and  all  those  things,  and  as  we 
all  know%  municipalities  have  that 
right.  Consequently  we  can  regulate 
those  things  within  the  counties  and 
within  the  municipalities  simply  by 
ordinance.  But  a  general  law  upon 
the  subject  does  no  harm. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  My  motion  considered 
the  general  law,  merely  because  we 
have  found  out  in  other  matters  you 
would  require  to  take  legislation  m 
order  to  get  the  proper  regulation. 
'T|.iat  was  brought  out  very  pro- 
nouncedly. 

Mr.  Malcolm:  The  uniformity  fea- 
ture would  be  good — under  the  State 
law  it  would  have  to  be  uniform. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  Yes.  It  was  brought 
out  very  pronouncedly  in  the  matter 
of  speed  of  automobiles.  That  lias 
been  very  effectual,  and  much  more  so 
than  ever  before.  Then  there  will  be 
no  question  when  we  get  to  Riverside 
in  regard  to  the  load  or  whether  any 
particular  county  will  recpiire  certain 
things  in  regard  to  any  of  these 
features  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Mayor  Bartlett:  I  am  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  reso- 
lution, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  particularly  of  the  commit- 
tee that  is  to  draft  the  resolution,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  and  more  than 
likely  that  our  tires  will  be  so  Im- 
proved within  the  next  two  years  that 
any  general  law  that  did  not  allow  a 
certain  discretionary  power  to  the 
various  bodies  in  the  State  that  have 


control  of  the  subject,  might  put  us 
in  a  condition  a  few  years  from  now 
where  we  ought  to  repeal  that  law  as 
not  being  compatible  with  the  condi- 
tion that  then  exists.  I  think  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  is  proper,  tha't 
we  should  make  some  provision  for 
regulating  the  character  of  tires  ancl 
the  amount  of  load  that  is  permitted 
over  roads,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  pretty  careful  in  so  framing  it,  to 
see  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  detri- 
ment hereafter  when  the  character  of 
the  tires  will  be  changed,  as  undoubt- 
edly they  must  be  changed.  The  de- 
mand for  rapid  transportation  is  so 
great,  and  the  demand  for  carrying 
heavy  loads  is  so  great,  that  undoubf^ 
edly  inventive  genius  of  those  j^eople 
interested  in  those  topics  will  be- 
turned  to  that  subject.  Heretofore,  we 
have  generally  solved  the  problems 
tluit  have  arisen  if  they  have  been 
pressing  upon  us  and  enough  people 
have  been  working  upon  it,  and  un- 
doubtedly that  will  be  the  case  with 
reference  to  our  tire  troubles.  I  just 
merely  throw  that  out  as  a  suggestion 
to  the  committee  in  framing  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Orbison:  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  that  is  true.  At  the 
same  time,  this  will  bring  their  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  seriously  considering  the  dif- 
ficulties, and  if  by  any  chance  we 
could  have  a  law,  as  we  would  like  to 
have,  and  the  tires  were  changed  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  would  con- 
form to  something  that  would  not  de- 
stroy our  pavements,  I  think  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  repeal  that  la^v, 
easier  than  it  will  be  to  get  this  law 
started. 

City  Engineer  J.  D.  Mackerras,  of 
Sierra  Madre:  While  we  are  touch- 
ing  on    tires,   Mr.    Chairman,   I   woulH 
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like  to  call  attention  to  another  defect, 
in  the  trailers  that  are  used  on  the 
roads.  I  would  like  to  have  that  mat- 
ter considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  too.  The  draw  bars  of  a 
great  many  of  the  trailers  are  so  me- 
chanically constructed  that  the  front 
of  the  truck  wheels  put  excessive 
wear  also  on  the  road  surface. 

Mr.  Campbell:  Laws  and  ordinances 
liave  their  place.  You  may  load  your 
statute  books  with  them.  But  unless 
you  have  enforcement  of  them,  they 
are  of  no  use.  Some  action  toward 
solving  the  speed  of  the  automobile, 
the  restriction  of  the  speed,  must  be 
found.  Taking  the  records  of  the 
State  of  California,  of  our  boys  that 
served  in  the  war,  we  find  that  some 
2700  made  the  great  sacrifice.  If  you 
will  take  the  records  of  the  deaths 
by  automobiles  upon  the  highways  of 
California  during  the  same  period,  you 
will  find  we  have  a  great  many  more 
resulting  from  ri<ling  over  our  roads. 
1  have  been  a  victim  of  careless  driv- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  one  else.  More 
and  more,  however,  not  from  that  ac- 
cident, am  I  convinced  that  you  must 
have  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws 
and     ordinances     that    you    place     on 


your  books.  As  to  signs,  you  may  put 
them  every  ten  feet,  and  they  are  not 
effective.  Your  police  or  your  State 
police,  if  you  have  them,  must  control 
the  truck  load  and  absolutely  the 
speed  and  the  weight  of  the  auto  on 
our  highways. 

Mr.  Orbison:  I  think  Mr.  Campbell 
is  right  on  that  point,  and  I  myself 
am  under  the  impression  that  we  prob- 
al)ly  could  do  as  much  good  if,  instead 
of  drafting  this  resolution,  that  this 
body  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  letting  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion or  the  engineers  knoAv  what  we 
are  striving  to  obtain,  that  Ave  are 
after  laws  or  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
if  we  have  such  on  our  statute  books 
that  will  correct  the  evil,  and  I  my- 
self as  well  aware  that  we  have  too 
many  laws,  that  while  they  are  good 
are  not  enforced,  and  you  could  load 
up  your  books  until  you  had  no  more 
paper  to  print  them  on,  and  still  not 
get  anyAvhere  if  you  didn't  enforce 
them.  I  Avould  myself  be  in  favor, 
rather,  of  having  this  matter  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  the  strongest  Avay  possible. 

(The    motion   Avas    put    and    carried 
tmanimoush^) 


GARBAGE  DISPOSAL 


By  W.  F.  TOOMEY 

In  my  opinion  the  garbage  situation 
is  one  of  the  most  important  before 
the  cities  of  California  as  well  as  those 
of  the  remainder  of  the  United  States 
today.  We  have  just  gone  through  a 
period  Avhere  Ave  learned  to  economize 
to  a  certain  extent.  In  Fresno  Ave 
have  the  old-fashioned  incinerator,  one 
of  the  nu)st  extravagant  pieces  of  prop- 
erty that  any  city  can  own  or  any  pri- 
A'ate  individual  can  run,  and  for  oiie 
reason   that   you  are   l)urning   wp   stiirf 


Mayor  of  Fresno 

that  is  Avorth  money.  In  that  connec- 
tion, I  ahvays  contended  that  the  City 
of  Fresno  had  the  cheapest  burning 
contract  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States,  ami  I  have  never  received  any 
figures  to  contradict  it.  We  had  a 
contract  Avith  a  private  corporation 
there  that  OAvns  this  plant  of  83  cents 
a  burnable  ton  and  8  cents  a  ton  for 
stuff  that  they  could  not  burn  up.  Be- 
fore the  Avar  they  made  some  money. 
A  year  after  the  Avar  oil  had  gone  up, 
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we  were  saving  everything  out  of  the 
garbage  can  possible  to  go  to  the  Red 
Cross,  stuff  that  we  had  theretofore 
been  throwing  in,  old  bottles  and  rags 
and  scraps  of  metal  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  it  began  to  affect  them  in 
their  contract.  You  know  we  have 
always  been  considered  the  most  ex- 
travagant nation  in  the  world,  and, 
while  w^e  were  suppressed  for  a  little 
while,  two  or  three  years,  the  garbage 
can  is  going  to  be  filled  up  again. 

We  have  a  very  serious  situation  in 
Fresno,  we  are  growing  so  fast  we  are 
simply  running  over  ourselves,  and  we 
simply  must  take  hold  of  a  number  of 
problems  that  are  confronting  us  there 
within  the  next  year  or  two.  And  one 
of  the  most  important  of  them  is  the 
garbage  situation,  and  it  is  as  to  that 
that  I  came  here  to  seek  information 
— and  I  came  to  seek,  rather  than  to 
give  information. 

We  have  thirty-nine  individual  gar- 
bage collectors.  There  are  enough  or- 
dinances on  our  city  law  books  to  have 
the  city  taken  care  of  in  first-class 
shape.  According  to  our  Board  of 
Health,  only  about  33  or  35  per  cent 
of  our  garbage  is  collected,  and  that 
is  in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of 
the  city.  And  from  what  I  learn  of 
the  different  cities  represented  here, 
we  are  in  somewhat  the  same  predica- 
ment upon  this  question. 

There  are  a  few  towns  that  are  do- 
ing their  own  collecting.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  is  an  ideal  way  to  do  it.  I 
haven't  got  our  Board  of  Trustees  edu- 
cated that  far  yet — part  of  them  are 
afraid  we  haven't  got  the  money,  as 
we  are  limited  in  the  tax  rate,  and 
this  year  we  had  to  vote  a  special  tax 
levy  of  $250,000  in  order  to  keep  the 
city  going.  Every  time  I  go  into  a 
town,  and  I  have  been  in  probably 
thirty  cities  in  the  State,  big  and  lit- 


tle, in  the  last  two  years  and  a  half, 
I  try  to  find  what  they  have  in  the 
way  of  city  improvements.  I  admire 
Long  Beach's  method  very  much,  and 
also  that  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego.  Long  Beach  collects  its  own 
garbage.  They  get  a  revenue  from 
the  paper  and  the  tin,  and  they  turn 
the  swill  over  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
liog  ranch.  In  San  Diego  it  is  the 
same  way.  Los  Angeles  has  its  pri- 
vately owned  reduction  works,  from 
which  they  get  a  slight  revenue. 

What  are  a  few  other  cities  doing? 
And  in  turn,  I  can  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  our  situation.  The  hog  man 
comes  in  and  he  collects  the  garoage 
from  the  different  restaurants  and 
hauls  it  away,  probably  a  half  dozen 
or  a  dozen  of  them  raising  hogs,  two 
of  them  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  them  on  a  smaller  scale.  We 
have  a  dump  pile  out  at  the  incinera- 
tor where  they  pile  the  tin  cans,  and 
the  balance  of  the  stuff  they  try  to 
burn  up.  We  have  one  old  dump  pile 
there  that  some  day  we  will  have  to 
remove.  It  is  probably  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  old — has  been  accumulat- 
ing as  is  the  case  with  many  towns. 
The  city  owns  the  property — the 
whole  block.  At  one  time  it  was  on 
the  outskirts,  miles  away,  and  we 
thought  we  would  never  grow  out  to 
it.  But  now  we  are  right  on  top  of 
it. 

We  find  that  our  householders,  who 
claim  that  they  can't  afford  to  pay  50 
cents,  75  cents  or  a  dollar  a  month, 
will  throw  their  stuff  in  the  alley,  or 
bury  it  in  the  back  lot  or  the  back 
yard,  or  even  take  it  out  in  the  road 
and  dump  it.  We  arrest  them  for  do- 
ing these  things  every  time  we  can 
get  them.  But  we  are  up  against  a 
condition  that  exists  that  should  not 
exist  in  any  civilized  community.  Prob- 
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ably  some  of  you  will  say,  "You  can 
take  care  of  that  if  you  would  do  it 
yourself."     After   we    collect   it,   what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  it?     Are  we 
going  to  put  it   in  a  reduction  works 
and   reduce   it   to   a   commercial   prop- 
osition ?     Are  we   going  to   invite  the 
hog  man,  like  some  of  them  are  doing 
in  some  of  the  cities,  to  come  and  take 
the  swill,  or  wall  we  take  care  of  that 
and  run  our  own  hog  ranch?  We  have 
a    big    sewer    farm    up    there    of    821 
acres,   and   we   have   a   proposition    of 
buying    four    or    five    thousand    more. 
We  have  water  enough  coming  to  wa- 
ter that  whole  tract,  two  or  three  thou- 
sand  acres.       That  was  the   reason  I 
asked  these  questions  of  the  Stockton 
gentleman.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
sits   on   us   and   won't   let  us   use   this 
stuff.     Now,    I    repeat,    what    are    the 
other  towns  in  the  State  of  California 
doing   on   the   garbage   matter?     How 
are  you  disposing  of  it? 

Mayor  S.  L.  Berkley,  of  Santa  Mon- 
ica: In  Santa  Monica  the  Health  De- 
partment collects  the  garbage,  tin 
cans  and  papers.  And  we  operate  un- 
der the  dollar  tax  rate,  too.  Four 
years  ago,  when  I  came  into  office,  the 
city  had  been  selling  the  garbage  to 
the  hog  raiser  for  90  cents  a  ton.  Pre- 
vious to  that  it  had  cost  us  about 
$4,000  a  year  for  oil  to  burn  the  gar- 
bage in  the  incinerator.  We  still  have 
the  incinerator.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  receiving  two  dollars  and  some 
odd  cents,  I  have  forgotten  the  odd 
cents,  and  last  year  our  income  from 
the  Health  Department  from  sales  of 
garbage,  paper  and  cans  was  almost 
$5,000.  This  year  we  are  not  able  to 
sell  the  paper,  so  we  use  that  in  the 
incinerator  to  burn  animals,  and  when 
we  burn  a  horse  or  a  cow  there  is  a 
$5  charge,  unless  the  person  is  in  in- 
digent circumstances,  when  it  is  done 


free.  The  tin  cans  we  receive  no  rev- 
enue from,  but  a  Los  Angeles  firm 
comes  and  hauls  them  away  free.  The 
reason  we  are  willing  to  have  the  tin 
cans  taken  away,  so  long  as  it  costs 
us  nothing,  is  that  otherwise  the 
dumps  would  fill  up  so  rapidly. 

We  call  for  garbage  in  the  business, 
section    daily,    and    in    the    residential 
section  every  other  day,  all  over  town. 
In  the  very  sparsely  settled  part,  we 
only  collect  once  a  week.     There  are 
about  1,100  tons  of  garbage  collected 
in  a  year,  and  one  situation  that  most 
cities  will  probably  not  meet  with  is 
that  our  summer  collections,  July,  Au- 
gust  and   September,    are    practically 
double,    on    which    account    the    men 
have  to  work  a  little  overtime.     We  do. 
the    work   with   trucks   now — we    find 
them  more   economical — and  we   have- 
gotten  along  very  well.     To  offset  the- 
extra  time  that  the  men  have  to  put 
in  during  the  summer  season,  we  give 
them  the    afternoon    off    in    the    other 
seasons  of  the  year  when  we  are  not 
so  busy.     So  that  as  the  result  of  our 
experience,   I  think  the   city  handling- 
the  garbage  in  the  manner  we  do  is  a 
far    more    satisfactory    plan    than    the- 
incinerator,  and  far  less  expensive.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Plealth  Depart- 
ment  now  produces   as   much   revenue- 
as  does  the  Police  Court. 

Mr.  Toomey:  You  say  you  collect 
your  garbage  there.  By  that  you  mean 
that  you  put  in  the  expense  of  it  as  a 
part  of  your  city  taxation? 

Mayor  Berkley:  Yes.  Everything 
that  we  have  for  municipal  purposes 
must  come  out  of  the  dollar  rate.  Per- 
haps it  would  interest  you  to  know 
that  our  assessed  valuation  is  $16,000,- 
000,  and  our  population  is  probably 
about  13,000,  that  is,  residential  pop- 
ulation. Over  our  dollar  rate  we- 
spend  10  cents  for  the  library,  Avhicli: 
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produce^  .+  16,000,  and  the  bonds,  of 
course,  are  extra.  The  total  tax  rate, 
inehiding  all  bonds,  sinking  fund,  is 
$1.70.  We  oAvn  our  own  water  works, 
but  not  our  lighting  plant,  though 
Pasadena's  experience  is  such  that  I 
think  it  is  shown  to  be  a  real  business 
proposition  for  any  municipality  to 
own  its  electric  lighting  plant,  or  at 
least  the  distributing  system,  for  I  be- 
lieve we  might  economically  purchase 
power  from  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Co. 

Mayor  Bartlett:  Do  you  have  the 
householders  divide  their  garbage? 

Mayor  Berkley:  Yes,  we  do.  AYe 
have  to  be  particular  about  that,  be- 
cause the  garbage  man  does  not  want 
his  papers,  etc.,  all  mixed  up,  and  we 
have  found,  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  in  order 
to  impress  that  upon  their  minds,  we 
have  had  to,  well,  use  the  big  stick, 
once  in  a  while,  so  to  speak.  We  make 
them  take  care  of  the  garbage  and 
bring  it  to  the  city  yards  at  their  own 
expense.  We  do  that  in  order  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  of  sep- 
arating tin  cans  and  papers  from  the 
garbage  proper. 

Mayor  Toomey:  Hov\^  many  separa- 
tions do  you  make? 

Mayor  Berkley:     We  make  none. 

Mayor  Toomey:  But  what  do  the 
householders  do  with  their  garbage  ? 

Mayor  Berkley:  The  paper  is  kept 
separately,  and  the  ashes,  coal  and 
tin  cans — we  do  allow  paper  be  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  garbage  can,  so 
that  when  the  collector  comes,  we  use 
four  metal  wagons,  and  we  have  two 
men  to  collect,  and  another  man  on 
top  to  store,  in  order  to  keep  them 
moving  all  the  time,  and  we  allow 
paper  in  the  bottom  so  that  when  he 
dumps  the  can  it  slips  out  all  right. 

Mayor  Bartlett:  In  Berkeley  we 
have  called  upon  the  householders  to 


wrap  their  wet  garbage  in  newspapers, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  that 
Avould  interfere  with  the  sale  of  it  as 
wet  garbage. 

Mayor  Berkley:     It   would. 

Mr.  Orbison:  I  might  answer  the 
question  by  stating  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  Pasadena  passed  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  the  wrapping  of  gar- 
bage in  the  residential  sections,  and 
for  the  past  year  or  so  and  up  until 
July  of  this  year,  the  city  has  been 
selling  their  garbage  to  the  Fontana 
Land  Company,  where  they  had  a  lot 
of  hogs.  The  garbage  is  required  to 
be  drained  and  then  wrapped  in  paper 
])y  the  householder,  and  if  I  remember 
right,  small  pieces  of  broken  crockery 
and  such  stutt'  as  that  that  would  nat- 
urally come  from  your  table  would  be 
permissible  to  go  into  it.  But  the  bulk 
of  your  cans,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  be 
kept  separate.  The  only  difference  is 
this,  that  in  disposing  of  it  to  the  hog- 
feeders,  it  necessarily  costs  them  some- 
thing to  remove  the  paper  from  the 
garbage,  where  it  is  wrapped  that 
way.  Pasadena  has  had  in  the  past 
year  on  an  average  of  26  days  a  month, 
about  8  tons  of  garbage  per  day,  of 
which  five  tons  was  wrapped  garbage 
and  three  tons  from  the  hotels  and 
restaurants,  not  reqviired  to  be  wrap- 
ped. In  other  words,  we  will  say  we 
have  three  tons  of  swill  and  five  tons 
of  wrapped  garbage  a  day.  We  were 
selling  it  to  the  company  up  to  this 
summer  at  the  rate  of,  I  think,  $4.10 
a  ton  net,  and  that  means,  of  course, 
that  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the 
paper,  which  is  about  one-fifth.  I  just 
roughly  made  some  figures  here  to 
show  you  what  we  are  getting  for  it. 
It  was  costing  us  $4.50  a  ton  to  collect 
our  garbage,  or  about  $36  a  day,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $936  a  month.  At 
the  rate  of  $4.10  a  ton  for  the  garbage 
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net,  and  there  would  have  to  be  a  re- 
duction on  that  for  the  paper,  bring-- 
ing  it  back  to  a  ton  basis,  we  would 
receive  on  an  avei'age  of  .'f;3.80  a  ton 
per  daj'  for  garbage  against  $4.50  a 
ton  for  the  collection.  Since  our  re- 
cent troubles  there  regarding  handling 
garbage,  Ave  have  not  received  a  favor- 
able otfer  for  the  garbage,  and  that  is 
principally  due  to  the  wrapping.  It 
takes  about  three  men  the  best  part 
of  the  working  day  to  remove  the  pa- 
per from  the  garbage.  Pasadena's  ex- 
perience has  l)een  that  the  garbage  was 
hauled  by  the  city,  the  cost  being  paid 
out  of  general  taxation,  and  the  gar- 
bage being  hauled  down  to  the  incin- 
erator located  down  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  and  there  the  paper 
had  been  removed  by  the  hog  feeder 
himself  and  it  was  hauled  by  the  liog 
feeder  to  tlie  ranch. 

Mayor  Bartlett:  How  long  is  the 
average  haul? 

Mr.  Hamilton:  Thirteen  miles.  We 
have  found  that  it  costs  us  $1.25  to 
$1.50  a  ton  to  separate  the  paper  from 
the  garbage  in  the  wrapped  garbage. 
]5ut  the  Health  Department  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  continuing  that  policy*, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
housewives  like  it,  it  has  almost  rid 
the  City  of  Pasadena  of  flies.  The  fly 
nuisance   was  a  very  great  one  there. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  That  is  another  ques- 
tion. In  Berkeley,  we  allow  the  hotels 
and  fraternity  houses  and  boarding 
houses  to  sell  their  own  garbage.  WHat 
is  the  plan  in  Pasadena?  Do  you  col- 
lect that  gratis,  or  allow  those  people 
to  nuike  money  on  the  sale  of  it? 

Mr.  Orbison:  The  city  itself  collects 
the  garbage  and  we  refuse  to  allow  it 
to  be  otherwise  than  thrown  into  the 
general  garbage  which  the  city  itself 
collects  twice  a  Aveek. 

Mr.  Hamilton:     The  hotels  Avant  us 


to  permit  them  to  sell  separately,  but 
Ave  could  not  sell  the  residence  garbage 
alone.  The  aA^erage  value  of  tlie  gar- 
bage is  thereby  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  San  Jose:  For  the 
benefit  of  Berkeley,  I  may  say  that  we 
have  had  a  suit  in  San  Jose  by  the 
contractor  Avho  holds  the  city  contract 
to  collect  the  garbage  against  the  col- 
lection of  garbage  by  private  parties, 
and  he  avou  his  suit  against  the  private 
collector.  I  Avould  like  to  ask  if  Pasa- 
dena  collects  its   garbage  free? 

Mr.  Orbison:  Yes,  the  garbage  is 
collected  free,  and  the  expense  of  the 
collection  is  paid  out  of  general  taxa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Hoav  does  Berkeley  col- 
lect it— free? 

Mayor  Bartlett:  Xo,  there  is  a 
charge  against  the  householder.  We 
Avere  not  able  to  put  across  the  ques- 
tion of  public  collection  of  garbage. 
We  tried  it  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but 
the  garbage  men  Avere  all  against  us, 
and  they  seemed  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  political  poAver  back  of  them,  and 
so  Ave  can't  force  the  matter  through 
and  Ave  are  still  suffering  from  the  pri- 
A'ate  collection  of  garbage. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Apparently  Berkeley 
and  San  Jose  are  in  the  same  boat  in 
that  regard,  although  Ave  are  a  little 
better  off.  I  happen  to  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Health  and 
Safety,  under  Avhose  direction  the  gar- 
bage collection  comes.  We  have  some 
people  there  Avho  have  opposed  all  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  city  to  take 
over  the  collection  of  garbage.  Never- 
theless, Ave  made  the  change,  and  the 
city's  contract  is  uoav  being  carried 
out. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Whitnall,  of  Los  Angeles: 
I  am  someAvhat  in  the  same  position  as 
]Mayor  Toomey  of  Fresno.     Regarding' 
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the  arrangement  Los  Angeles  has  with 
the  private  reduction  plant.  We  had 
that  arrangement  just  a  little  over  a 
year  when  we  had  an  option  to  take 
it  over.  We  have  been  making  an  in- 
vestigation to  find  out  whether  or  not 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  standard 
method  of  garbage  disposal,  and  we 
find  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
standard,  for  the  very  reason  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  standard 
garbage.  Our  inquiries  have  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  garbage  from  any 
given  city  is  about  as  different  from 
the  garbage  from  another  city  as  trie 
two  cities  themselves..  For  instance, 
the  larger  the  town  becomes  the  more 
does  that  town  live  out  of  canned 
stuff.  The  smaller,  agricultural  cities, 
have  a  proportionately  larger  percent- 
age of  fresh  vegetable  matter  in  their 
garbage.  In  Los  Angeles  a  very  large 
percentage  of  our  living  comes  out  of 
tin  cans.  So  that  an  incinerating  plant 
that  is  feasible  in  an  eastern  city  has 
proven  impracticable  in  places  where 
the  garbage  is  of  a  different  nature.  I 
have  in  mind  now  an  eastern  town 
where  they  had  a  very  successful  in- 
cinerating plant.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  that  a  by-product  of  this  plant  is 
a  very  hard  clinker  which  is  used  for 
street  paving,  either  as  a  direct  pave- 
ment or  as  an  element  in  concrete, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  excellent.  As  a 
second  by-product  of  their  incinerat- 
ing plant,  they  generate  a  considerable 
amount  of  electrical  energy,  more  than 
enough,  in  fact,  to  operate  the  whole 
plant.  That  means  considerable,  inas- 
much as  the  plant  consists  in  part  of 
cranes,  and  they  have  to  lift  the  col- 
lection wagons  bodily,  put  them  on 
scows  and  bring  them  across  a  river 
in  order  to  get  them  to  the  plant.  On 
the  other  hand,  out  here  in  Pasadena, 
I  take  it  from  what  you  say,  the  by- 


product is  little,  if  anything,  and  it 
has  almost  no  commercial  value.  Be- 
sides it  requires  considerable  fuel  oil 
to  burn  it.  The  same  general  remark 
applies  to  reduction  processes.  Quali- 
ties of  garbage  will  regulate  to  a  great 
extent  the  commercial  value  of  the  by- 
product. Here,  for  instance,  we  find 
that  element  usually  spoken  of  as  fer- 
tilizer is  practically  valueless,  for  a 
number  of  reasons :  First,  that  we  have 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  nitrates, 
the  meat  and  things  of  that  kind,  in 
our  garbage.  Secondly,  that  the  soil 
conditions  and  climatic  conditions  are 
such  that  to  spread  that  fertilizer  upon 
the  ground  avails  nothing,  whereas 
around  Chicago,  where  they  utilize 
that  kind  of  fertilizer,  lying  under  the 
snow  in  the  winter  season,  it  disin- 
tegrates, so  that  with  the  spring  plow- 
ing it  is  assimilated  by  the  soil.  The 
commercial  value  of  our  fertilizer  is 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  its  develop- 
ment, whereas  there  it  may  be  utilized. 
Furthermore,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  fat  content  in  our  garbage  is  less 
than  elsewhere,  it  seems  apparent  that 
the  people  who  have  installed  a  reduc- 
tion plant  in  Los  Angeles  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  quite  as  well  as  they  thought 
from  the  financial  standpoint.  I  merely 
throw  out  those  facts  to  any  one  who 
is  considering  this  question  of  gar- 
bage. To  sum  up,  I  might  put  it  in 
this  way,  that  there  is  no  standard, 
that  every  town  must  of  necessity 
must  make  an  analysis  of  its  own 
garbage,  and  determine  upon  a  method 
adequate  to  its  individual  needs.  I 
haven't  covered  the  hog  situation — 
that  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Knowlton:  We  have  in  Los 
Angeles  a  considerable  tonnage  of  tin 
cans,  and  I  found  that  they  were 
worth  perhaps  $2.50  or  $3.00  per  ton. 
We  receive  about  23  or  24  tons  a  dav 
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of  tin  cans  there,  which  are  sold  to  a 
local  concern.  In  regard  to  the  meth- 
od of  the  disposal  of  garbage,  except 
it  be  a  large  city,  I  don't  think  the 
reduction  process  should  be  consid- 
ered. Smaller  cities,  say  from  5,000 
to  50,000,  have  a  different  problem 
than  the  larger  cities.  We  have  cities 
in  the  United  States  today  that  have 
given  up  the  incineration  process  and 
are  going  to  sell  their  garbage. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Judy,  Manager  of  San 
Diego:  The  municipal  collection  of 
garbage  was  established  in  San  Diego 
by  ordinance  in  May  of  1919.  I  want 
to  warn  you  gentlemen,  in  order  that 
you  may  not  make  the  mistake  that 
we  did,  against  letting  the  restaurant 
men  and  the  hotel  men  draw  up  the 
ordinance.  Before  the  ordinance  went 
into  effect,  the  city  had  a  contract  to 
collect  all  the  garbage  in  the  town 
with  a  certain  firm,  and  were  receiv- 
ing $400  a  month  for  the  privilege. 
After  the  ordinance  went  into  eft'ect. 
that  amount  went  down.  In  order  to 
protect  the  city,  I  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  contractor  to  sell 
him  the  garbage  delivered  at  a  desig- 
nated point.  Before  tlie  ordinance 
even  went  into  effect,  the  contractor 
was  collecting  from  10  to  12  tons  of 
restaurant  garbage  a  day.  After  tlie 
city  took  it  over,  our  profit  went  down, 
because  the  outside  ranches,  anybody, 
could  come  in  and  haul  garbage.  And 
the  city  was  left  the  outlying  districts. 


"We  have  truck  equipment,  very  nice 
garbage  and  rubbish  equipment  and 
were  doing  quite  a  business.  But  any- 
body who  comes  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment now  and  takes  out  a  permit  is 
allowed  to  haul  garbage.  It  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  We  hope  to  get  away 
from  it  in  the  near  future.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  receiving  from 
these  ranches  $1.50  per  ton  for  outside 
house  to  house  garbage  and  $3.00  a 
ton  for  downtown  garbage.  As  you 
know,  San  Diego  is  scattered  over 
quite  a  bit  of  territory,  and  the  city 
collects  from  this  outlying  district 
and  also  the  downtown  district,  every 
day  in  the  town  district  and  twice  a 
week  in  the  outlying  district.  We 
have  a  separate  rubbish  collection  de- 
partment, for  which,  in  the  downtown 
district,  we  collect  every  day  and  but 
once  a  week  in  the  outlying  district. 
The  incinerators  burn  everything  pos- 
sible. By  the  way,  there  are  three 
classes  of  refuse  with  us,  which  the 
householder  must  keep  separate,  the 
combustible,  the  non-combustible  and 
the  garbage.  We  sell  the  papers  at 
from  $3  to  $6  a  ton,  rags  from  5  to  10 
cents  a  lb.,  and  bottles  at  whatever 
the  market  price  happens  to  be.  Al- 
though our  ordinance  is  not  exactly 
what  we  would  like,  we  hope  to  have 
it  changed  in  a  very  short  time,  when 
the  city  will  get  everything.  Then  we 
think  it  will  be  self-supporting. 


NEED  OF  MUNICIPAL  MEAT  INSPECTION 

(Address   of   Dr.   John   R.    Mohler,    Chief,    Bureau   of   Animal    Industry,    United    States 

Department  of   Agriculture,   before   American   Public   Health  Association, 

New   Orleans,    9   A.   M.,    October   30) 


Health  considerations  alone  have 
failed  to  arouse  American  cities  to  the 
importance  of  clean  meat  from  sound 
animals  and  to  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing local  meat  establishments  inspect- 


ed. This  is  what  was  told  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  by  Dr. 
John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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"It  is  not  within  my  authority  to 
say  what  shall  be  done,"  he  contin- 
ued, "but  this  much  is  certain:  The 
inspection  is  needed,  as  the  facts  show 
and  as  all  who  are  familiar  with  av- 
erage slaughter  house  conditions  will 
quickly  admit.  Their  interest  in 
health  alone  fails  to  get  results — pos- 
sibly some  additional  factor  may  be 
found  and  used  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing and  holding  the  necessary  sup- 
port. ' ' 

What  Meat  Inspection  Has  Done 

Dr.  ]\Iohler  then  told  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  Federal  meat 
inspection  in  the  establishments  it 
reaches. 

"The  scope  and  purpose  of  Federal 
.meat  inspection,"  he  said,  "are  to 
place  the  Federal  mark  of  approval 
upon  all  meats  and  products  which 
competent  examination  shows  to  be 
sound,  healthful,  and  fit  for  food,  and 
to  condemn  and  destroy  those  which 
are  found  to  be  dangerous,  unsound 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  such  use.  The 
inspection  also  includes  supervision  of 
the  establishments  Avith  respect  to  san- 
itation, construction,  and  suitable 
methods  of  liandling  all  meats  and 
their  products.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
sumer of  meats  is  protected  against 
the  use  of  harmful  dyes  and  chemicals 
and  against  false  or  misleading  names 
or  statements  on  labels.  In  short,  the 
meat  inspection  service  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  the  rights 
of  consumers  and  to  do  this  without 
infringing  upon  the  just  rights  of  the 
])roducer  and  Avithout  waste  of  the  na- 
tion's meat  supply." 

Comparatively  few  persons.  Dr. 
Mohler  said,  are  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  Federal  meat  insjiec- 
tion  does  protect  the  public  health.  In- 
spection is  maintained,  he  continued, 
at    825    establishments    in    230    cities. 


About  2,600  inspectors  are  regularly 
employed.  They  are  either  graduate 
veterinarians  or  lay  inspectors  who, 
through  experience  and  training,  have 
acquired  a  high  degree  .of  technical 
knoAvledge  and  skill. 

He  exi^lained  that  the  slaughter 
houses  in  which  about  one-third  of  the 
meat  of  the  United  States  is  prepared 
are  not  Federally  inspected,  because 
they  sell  their  entire  output  within 
the  State  where  the  slaughter  house 
is  located  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  no  authority  under  the  con- 
stitution to  regulate  them  in  any  way. 
All  the  meat  shipped  across  State  lines 
or  exported  is  inspected  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

States  or  Cities  Must  Act 

"If  the  entire  meat  food  supply  of 
the  country  is  to  be  properly  inspect- 
ed," he  continued,  "it  will  devolve 
upon  the  several  States  or  municipali- 
ties to  cover  the  field  to  which  Fed- 
eral inspection  can  not  be  extended." 

Some  cities,  he  pointed  out,  do  main- 
tain such  inspection.  The  need  for 
State  and  municipal  meat  inspection 
laws  is  shoAvn  he  said,  by  the  number 
of  unsound  animals  that  are  con- 
demned by  the  Federal  inspectors 
every  year — 221,245  animals  on  the 
postmortem  inspection  alone  last  year. 
On  the  basis  alone  of  the  number  of 
animals  slaughtered  in  Federal  in- 
spected and  non-inspected  slaughter 
houses,  that  would  mean  that  106,122 
unfit  animals  were  used  as  human  food 
from  uninspected  slaughter  houses 
last  year,  but  the  actual  number  prob- 
ably greatl^^  exceeded  that  figure,  as 
the  tendency  would  naturally  be  to 
send  diseased  animals  to  slaughter 
houses  where  there  is  known  to  be  no 
inspection,  instead  of  to  Federally  in- 
spected plants. 

Dr.  ^lohler  told  in  detail  of  the  va- 
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rions  examinations  made  by  Federal 
inspectors,  folloAving  through  from  the 
time  the  animal  comes  off  the  scales 
nntil  it  is  killed,  cured,  processed, 
canned  or  prepared  in  any  other  way. 
He  told,  also,  of  the  economic  as  well  as 
the  hygienic  importance  of  meat  in- 
spection  to   the   country. 

''Municipal  and  State  meat  inspec- 
tion,'' he  concluded,  ''is  a  field  where 
a  great  deal  of  constructive  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  It  is  paramount  for 
health  reasons,  and  the  health  side  ap- 
peals to  many  people.  Yet  the  econ- 
omic side  may  appeal  to  a  great  many 
more.  Human  Avelfare  is  the  common 
cause  we  are  serving.  If  we  study 
wisely  the  aims  of  the  various  econo- 
mic groups  into  which  the  population 
of  this  country  is  divided,  we  may 
meet  with  cooperation  that  will  simpli- 
fy many  a  knotty  problem  and  hasten 
the  successful  solution  of  others." 
Few  Cities  Have  Inspection 

Dr.  ]\Iohler  Avas  followed  by  John 
Roberts,  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  who  told  of  a  survey 
recently  made  to  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  cities  maintain  meat  inspec- 
tion and  what  the  quality  of  the  in- 
spection is.  Out  of  over  1,400  cities 
included  in  the  survey,  only  195  were 
shown  to  have  meat  inspection  of  any 
kind.  In  most  of  these  no  effort  is 
made  to  maintain  the  government 
standard. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  survey 
was  to  ascertain  how  many  cities  have 
a  public  abattoir,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Roberts,  "affords  the  most  prac- 
tical way  in  which  a  community  can 
properly  protect  its  citizens  against 
diseased  and  unwholesome  meat,  be- 
cause only  at  such  central  places  can 
a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  meat 
inspection  be  economically  carried 
out."'     After  sifting  the  reports,  it  ap- 


peared that  only  27  cities  have  munic- 
ipal or  central  abattoirs.  Sixteen  of 
the  27  are  southern  cities,  Albany, 
Ga. ;  Macon,  Ga. ;  Baton  Rouge,  La. ; 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Laurens,  S.  C. ; 
Beaumont,  Texas ;  Taylor,  Texas ; 
Paris,  Texas ;  "Winchester,  Va. ;  An- 
niston,  Ala. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  La  Grange, 
Ga. ;  Columbus,  Ga. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
Xorfolk,  Va. ;  and  Roanoke,  Va.  Eight 
are  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi — Jop- 
lin,  Mo.;  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. ;  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Yaki- 
ma, Wash.;  Moorfield,  Minn.;  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  and  Lincoln,  Neb.  Two  are  in 
New  England — Bridgeport,  Conn,  and 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  remaining  one 
is  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  number  of  inspectors  devoting 
their  whole  time  to  municipal  meat 
inspection  is  226,  while  182  others  are 
engaged  part  time.  The  leading  States 
where  inspectors  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  work  are  California,  Ohio, 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  New  York  and 
Texas.  Salaries  average  highest  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Louisiana 
and  lowest  in  Massachusetts  and  In- 
diana. 

A  few  only  of  the  cities  have  a  real- 
ly adequate  inspection  of  meat.  Those 
ranking  highest  in  point  of  expendi- 
tures and  number  of  inspectors  en- 
gaged are  San  Francisco,  Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Columbus, 
Lovusville,  New  Orleans,  Denver  and 
Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENT    FOR    CITY 
MANAGER— SANTA  BARBARA 


Notii-e  is  hereby  oiven  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  City  of  Santa  Barbara,  Califor- 
nia, will  receive  applications  for  the 
])Osition  of  Manager  of  said  City  uji 
to  -y  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  ist  day  of 
March,    1920. 

S.  B.  TAGGART, 

City    Clerk. 
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MUNICIPAL     ELECTRIC     PLANT 
CANNOT  MEET  DEMAND 

Seattle,  Wash. — Ordering  the  cluster 
street  lights  dimmed  except  for  one 
globe  only  instead  of  three  customarily 
used,  City  Superintendent  of  Lighting 
J.  D.  Ross  has  called  attention  to  a  seri- 
ous conditon  in  Seattle.  Due  to  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  elec- 
tric current  both  for  industrial  uses 
and  for  lighting.  Superintendent  Ross 
foresees  no  substantial  relief  until  the 
nev/  hydro-electric  machinery  and  gen- 
erator, purchased  recenlty  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  for  the  Lake  Union 
steam  plant,  are  installed  early  next 
summer.  Even  with  the  Lake  Union 
plant's  output  increased  there  will  still 
be  necessity  for  the  economical  use  of 
the  power  available,  and  should  a  large 
industrial  plant  place  an  order  for  any 
great  amount  of  power  the  city  would 
again  be  placed  in  the  position  it  now 
finds  itself.  Lighting  department  en- 
gineers state  that  the  natural  growth 
of  the  city  will  require  all  of  the  power 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  present 
source  and  the  belief  is  expressed  that 
until  the  Skagit  project  is  in  operation 
no  permanent  relief  will  be  had.  The 
output  of  the  Skagit  plant,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  ample  to  supply  current 
for  three  cities  the  size  of  Seattle. 


BITUMINOUS  Vs.   CONCRETE 
PAVING 

(CluiUi  Vista  California  Star,  Sept.  26,  1919) 

0'  ^'E  of  our  citizens  recently 
wrote  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of  Public   Roads  ask- 


ing information  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  bituminous  concrete  and  ce- 
ment concrete  for  road  paving.  In  re- 
ply  the   chief   engineer  says: 

"The  Warrenite-Bitulithic  is  a  bi- 
tuminous concrete  prepared  by  mix- 
ing heated  materials  in  a  suitable 
mixer  more  or  less  resembling  a  con- 


crete mixer.  The  Warrenite  bitumin- 
ous concrete  differs  from  ordinary  bi- 
tuminous concrete  in  that  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  former  are  very 
carefully  graded  and  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  which  is  patented. 
Other  similar,  graded  and  propor- 
tioned bituminous  concretes  are  known 
as  Topeka  and  modified  sheet  asphalt. 
All  of  these  carefully  proportioned 
bituminous  concretes  are  superior  to 
ordinary  one-size  stone  bituminous 
concrete  because  of  the  greater  care 
used  in  securing  a  well-graded  aggre- 
gate. 

"It  is  practically  impossible  to  state 
the  comparative  merits  of  two  entirely 
different  types  of  pavement.  One  type 
is  rigid,  the  other  type  is  resilient,  and 
the  greatest  usefulness  of  each  is  de- 
veloped under  somewhat  different  con- 
ditions of  traffic.  Selection  of  either 
type  should  depend  very  largely, 
therefore,  on  conditions  of  traffic  and 
foundation. 

"With  respect  to  maintenance,  both 
pavements  are  somewhat  difficult  to  re- 
pair, the  advantage  being  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  bituminous  concrete." 


MUNICIPALITIES     SHOULD     AC- 
QUIRE  POWER   SITES 

Congress  has  finally  acted  upon  the 
so-called  "Power  Leasing  Bill,"  and 
the  measure  is  now  in  conference  com- 
mittee to  adjust  Senate  Amendments. 

It  will  doubtless  become  a  law  very 
soon.  Under  its  provisions  a  commis- 
sion is  created  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  War 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
commission  is  authorized  to  license 
states,  municipalities  and  private  com- 
panies to  utilize  the  public  domain  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  dams, 
creating  reservoirs  and  building  trans- 
mission lines  for  power  purposes. 

Under    its    provisions    municipalities 
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iti-e  given  certain  prior  rights  in  tlie 
matter  of  securing  these  licenses,  but 
if  these  rights  are  not  exercised  then 
the  public  utility  companies  may  se- 
cure them. 

It  therefore  behooves  municipalities 
to  look  ahead  and  see  if  the  time  is  not 
soon  to  come  when  these  power  sites 
now  open  to  location  may  not  be  very 
valuable. 

San  Francisco  is  now  developing  an 
immense  hydro-electric  plant.  Los  An- 
geles already  has  one  that  can  develop 
20.000  horse  power.  A  public  utility 
district  has  been  created  in  Stanislaus 
County  and  has  in  contemplation  a 
power  development  that  will  supply 
the  municipalities  of  Modesto  and 
Turlock. 

The  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  the 
state  might  form  groups  that  could 
secure  some  valuable  rights.  But  if 
they  hope  to  get  them  they  should  act 
promptly. 


FOR  SALE 

Fire  Bells  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Towers,  $75.00  each. 

Address  CITY  CLERK, 

Pittsburg,  Calif. 


When  Writing-  to   Advertisers 

Kindly   Mention 
PACIFIC   MUNICIPALITIES 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  law  partnership  of  ]\Iason  & 
Locke  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent. 

Both  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Locke  will 
continue  to  transact  legal  business  in 
their  individual  capacities,  specializing 
in  the  law  of  municipal  and  other  pub- 
lic corporations,  and  will  act  as  advis- 
ors in  bond  and  street  work  proceed- 
ings,  framing  of  charters,   etc. 

Upon  request  they  will  jointly  un- 
dertake any  legal  service. 

Dated  January   1,   1920. 

H.  A.  MASON. 
WM.  J.  LOCKE. 


FAIRCHILD-GILMOEB 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Booms  394-6-8 

Pacific   Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


GLASS  &  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Hearst  Examiner  Bldg. 
FRESNO  ....        Cory  Bldg. 


What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  and  Counties  are  Doing 


Anaheim  is  considering  additional  street 
lighting. 

BIythe  has  purchased  a  tractor  for  street 
sprinkling  and  grading.  Plans  are  being 
discussed  for  the  paving  of  Main  Street. 

Chico  has  imposed  a  license  tax  of  $750.00 
a  week  on  street  fairs.  The  citizens  are 
anxious    for  the   board   of   trustees   to   float 


a  bond  issue  for  a  municipal  water  system. 
Beginning  with  January  1,  the  city  will  have 
a  paid  fire  department.  The  chief  will  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $175.00  per  month.  Drivers 
will  get  $125.00  per  month  and  two  general 
firemen  will  be  employed  at  salaries  of 
$100.00  a  month. 
Clevis    may   have   an    electrolier   lighting 
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system.  The  Woman's  Club  has  agreed  to 
furnish  the  posts  and  fixtures  if  the  city 
will  have  the  wiring  done. 

Coalinga  will  soon  have  extensive  paving 
work  done. 

Daly  City  may  place  a  proposition  on  the 
ballot  at  the  next  general  election  to  vote 
$40,000  for  the  purchase  of  fire  apparatus. 
The  city  will  purchase  one  Triplex  booster 
pump. 

El  Centre  will  shortly  call  a  bond  election 
to  vote  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  water 
system.  There  are  two  plans  in  contempla- 
tion, one  calling  for  $70,000  and  the  other 
for  $112,000. 

Elsinore  will  spend  $50,000  within  the  near 
future  for  paving  the  streets. 

Fresno  will  soon  renew  efforts  for  the 
annexation  of  two  heavily  settled  residence 
districts  contiguous  to  the  corporate  bound- 
aries of  the  city. 

Fullerton  will  shortly  have  a  park  site 
containing  30  acres,  as  the  trustees  are  plan- 
ing to  spend  $60,000  to  purchase  an  avail- 
able tract. 

Holtville  will  pave  several  streets  with 
bituminous  base  and  Warrenite  Bitulithic 
surface. 

Huntington  Beach  will  construct  gas  sys- 
tem notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  ma- 
terial. A  number  of  alleys  will  be  paved 
with  concrete.  A  bond  issue  for  $150,000 
will  soon  be  called  to  purchase  land  on  the 
ocean  front,  construction  of  a  pavilion 
thereon  and  improvements  to  the  present 
bath  house,  including  heating  the  water  in 
the  plunge. 

Lincoln  has  voted  $30,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  city  hall. 

Lodi  has  been  asked  by  the  city  officials 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  how  it  can  afford  to  keep 
lighting  rates  low.  City  officials  from  Mar- 
tinez and  Paso  Robles  paid  Lodi  a  visit  to 
inspect  paving,  and  left  there  convinced  that 
Warrenite  was  the  best  paving  to  put  down. 

Long  Beach  is  planning  a  bond  improve- 
ment measure  as  follows:  An  omnibus  meas- 
ure to  provide  $1,000,000  with  which  to  ac- 
quire beach  property  west  of  Golden  Avenue, 
the  block  west  of  the  city  hall  for  a  civic 
center  and  acquisition  of  four  or  five  tracts 
in  outlying  sections  of  the  city  for  park  and 
playground  purposes. 

Los  Angeles  is  contemplating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  Hollywood  for  park  purposes. 

Los  Gatos  will  shortly  put  up  250  street 
signs. 

Manteca  has  begun  preliminary  steps  to 
value  light  plant  with  the  idea  to  acquire 
municipal  system. 

Martinez  city  officials  after  a  visit  to  Lodi 
are  convinced  that  the  Warrenite  pavement 
is  the  best  to  put  down  on  the  city  streets. 

Modesto  is  interested  in  the  question  of 
annexation  and  the  question  may  be  voted 
upon  in  the  near  future. 

Napa  is  discussing  more   street  paving. 

Ontario  observed  Christmas  with  a  mu- 
nicipal tree  in  the  city  park.  A  bond  elec- 
tion will  soon  be  called  to  vote  $116,000  for 


development  of  an  additional  water  supply 
and  to  purchase  fire  apparatus. 

Oroville  will  install  additional  street 
lights  during  the  year  1920. 

Orange  has  passed  resolution  of  intention 
to  pave  two  and  a  half  miles  of  streets. 

Oxnard  is  considering  proposition  to  erect 
a  new  city  hall. 

Orland  is  to  mark  the  streets  with  signs 
and  to  number  the  houses.  Extensive  street 
work  is  being  considered. 
.  Paso  Robles  city  officials  are  inclined  to 
follow  example  of  Lodi  and  construct  War- 
renite pavement.  An  electrolier  system  is- 
also  being  considered. 

Pomona's  municipal  swimming  pool 
cleared   $1,320.48  this  year. 

Redding  is  planning  to  have  a  city  park. 

Rialto  is  contemplating  the  paving  of  its 
streets  in  the  very  near  futre. 

Riverside  will  shortly  pave  Magnolia  Ave- 
nue. The  business  men  have  started  agita- 
tion for  a  city  hall. 

Sacramento's  chamber  of  commerce  has 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  the  possible 
construction  of  a  canal  to  give  passage  to 
ocean-going  vessels  which  might  practically 
make  a  seaport  of  the  city.  Several  rough 
streets  in  the  city  will  be  scarified.  The 
Retail  Merchants'  Association  want  more 
electrolier  lights.  More  safety  stations  may 
be  installed  along  K  Street. 

Salinas  will  probably  construct  additional 
municipal  improvements  in  the  near  future 
in  the  way  of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers, 
new  high  school  building  and  memorial  build- 
ing for  soldiers. 

Sanger  has  commenced  proceedings  for 
installation  of  an  electrolier  system. 

San  Diego  is  discussing  plans  for  new  city 
hall.  The  city  council  has  created  a  free 
clinic  for  drug  addicts. 

San  Francisco  municipal  Mortuary  will 
also  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  pauper  dead. 
An  organ  will  be  installed  and  if  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  dead  can  be  ascertained, 
a  minister  of  his  denomination  will  be  ob- 
tained to  read  the  burial  service. 

Selma  city  council  has  ordered  more  lights 
on  streets. 

Stockton  is  contemplating  the  construc- 
tion of  sanitary  sewers  on  portion  of  Lin- 
coln Avenue.  Concrete  bridges  will  also  be 
constructed  on  several  streets.  A  beautiful- 
ly wooded  piece  of  land  known  as  "Dad's 
Park"  has  been  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  city  for  a  park. 

Tulare  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  500 
feet  of  fire  hose. 

Ventura  will  put  down  additional  street 
paving. 

Visalia  has  received  much  praise  for  civic 
industry.  James  O.  Stevenson,  Western  Di- 
vision Manager  of  the  American  City  Bu- 
reau, says  tliat  "Visalia  has  broken  all  rec- 
ords in  the  way  of  civic  improvement  or- 
ganizations   in    the    United    States." 

Willow  has  completed  construction  of 
sewer  system. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 
Pire  Department,  creating  positions  in.     Oakland  2714. 
Street  Opening,  declaring  intention  so  to  do.     Pasadena   2715. 
Traffic,   regnlating.     Long  Beach  2716,  2718. 
Fowls  and  Animals,  regnlating  keeping.     Burbank  2717. 

Electric  Fixtures  and  Appliances,  regulating  installation.     Long  Beach  2719. 
Vehicles,  regulating  parking  and  standing.     Santa  Ana  2720. 
City  Clerk's  Office,  creating  positions  in  and  fixing  compensation.     Oakland 

2721 . 
Pawn  Dealers,  Junk  Dealers  and  Second-hand  Dealers,  regulating  days  and 

hours  of  Inisiness.     (Oakland  2722. 
Business  License  Ordinance.     Blythe  2723. 

Library,  creating  and  providing  for  maintenance.     Long  Beach  2725. 
Signs,  regulating  posting,  erection  of  suspension  of.     Alameda  2726. 
Plumbing  and  Electrical  Inspector,  prescribing  duties.     Santa  Barbara  2727. 
Superintendent  of  Buildings,  creating  office  of  and  providing  for  regulation 

of  building  construction  and  alteration.     Brea  2728. 
Culverts,  jn-oviding  for  appropriation  for  construction  of.     Oakland  2729. 
Ordinance  of  Intention,  for  certain  street  work.     Long  Beach  2780. 
Petroleum  and  Other  Inflammable  Products,  regulating  storage  of.  Taft  27-31. 
Appropriations  to  Pay  for  Assessments  Levied  Against  Land  Owned  by  City. 

Oakland  2732. 
Dance  Halls,  regulating  conduct  of.     Clovis  2733. 
Marshal,  fixing  salary  and  fixing  bond.     Coalinga   2734. 
Motor  Busses  and  Motor  Trucks,  licensing.     Redlands  2735. 
Department  of  Public  Affairs,  creating  offices  and  fixing  compensation.  Long 

Beach  2736. 
Garbage,   prohibiting  throwing,   depositing,    piping,     draining    or    otherwise 

placing  rubbish  or  garbage  on  any  pier,  lieach  or  in  the  Pacific   Ocean 

within  the  city  limits.     Long  Beach  2737. 
Garbage,  regulating  collection  and  removal  of.     Burbank  2738. 
City  Manager,  creating  office,  defining  duties  and  fixing  compensation.     Cor- 

onado  2739. 
United  States  Laws,  prohitiiting  teaching,  advocating,  justifying  by  words, 

conduct  or  circulation  of  printed  matter,  the  violation  of.     Eureka  2740. 
Cabarets,  licensing,  defining  and  regulating.     Imperial  2741. 
Water  Works  Department,  specifying  who  shall  have  jurisdiction  over.     Sac- 
ramento 2742. 
Industrial  Business  Zones  and  Residence  Districts,  establishing.     Sacramento 

2713. 
Fire  Plugs,   prohibiting  obstruction  of.     Sacramento   2744. 
Payrolls,  providing  manner  of  presentation  against  city  and  matters  required 

to  be  stated  therein.     Sacramento  2745. 
Garbage,  providing  for  collection  of.     Sacramento  2746. 
Electroliers,  providing  for  erection  of.     Sacramento  2747. 
Veterinary  Hospital  or  Dog  Hospital,  prohibiting  establishment  except  within 

industrial   zone.     Sacramento    2748. 

RELIABLE  FIRMS 

The  firms  mentioned  below  specialize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
same.     They  hear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.     In  case  of  proposed 
work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.     Catalogs  sent  on  request. 
Accountants  Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

William  Dolge,  Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Call-  Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

forma  St.,  S.  F.  S.  F. 

Architects  N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Glass  &  Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,   San  Fran-      Asphaltum 

Cisco,  Cal.  Standard   Oil   Co. 
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Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren     Brothers     Company,     California 
Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 

Brick — Face  and  Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Consulting    Engineers 

Charles  T.  Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Culverts 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
California    Corrugated    Culvert    Co.,    Lob 

Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 
Western   Pipe   &   Steel   Co.   of   California. 
444    Market    St.,    San    Francisco;     1758 
North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Drain  Tile 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,    Crocker    Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Election  Supplies 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 
Electrical  Supplies 
Westinghouse  Electric  &   Mfg.  Co.,  First 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Engravers  and   Bond  Printers 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 
Roofing  Tile 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.   F. 
Septic  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New   York. 
Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New   York. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,    Crocker    Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Flush   Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Son,  112-116  Natoma  St..  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 
Hollow  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Imhoff  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 
Lighting   Systems 
General    Electric    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 


Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane,  Wash. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Consulting    Engineer, 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Municipal  Printing  and  Supplies 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415      Mont- 
gomery St.,  S.  F. 
Ornamental    Lighting   Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Consulting    Engineer, 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Paints 

Standard   Oil   Co. 
Pavements 

Warren  Brothers  Co.,  California  Bldg» 
Los  Angeles. 

Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

H.  H.  Robertson    Co.,    Hobart    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
Pavement  Materials 

Warren  Brothers  Co,,  California  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 

H.  H.  Robertson    Co.,    Hobart    Bldg..    San 
Francisco. 
Pipe 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Pressed  Brick 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Street  Signs 

California    Corrugated    Culvert    Co.,    Los 
Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 
Street  Lighting 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane,  Wash. 

Chas.  T.  Phillips,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane. Washington. 
Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Company,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

National  Meter  Co.,  141  New  Montgomery 
St.,  S.  F. 
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"ARMCO" 

Iron 

Part  Circle 

Culverts 

The  photo  is  of  an  instal- 
lation being  made  in  Oak- 
land in  the  summer  of  1919. 


All  over  California,  municipalities  and  steam  and  electric  railroads 
have  been  for  ten  years  successfully  using  "Armco"  Iron  Part  Circle 
Culverts  for  drainage  where  head-room  is  limited. 

Their  material  is  pure  and  rust-resisting — time-tried  and  service- 
proven. 

Their  increasing  employment  is  a  fruit  of  experience. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LEROY  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 


BERKELEY 
5th  and  PARKER  STS. 


Sewers   Flushed   Automatically,    an   Insurance    Against   Unsanitary    Conditions 

MILLER  FLUSH-TANK  SIPHONS 

Are  Perfectly  Automatic,  Simple  in  Construction,  Always  Reliable 

We  make  Sewage  Disposal  Controls 

Send  for  Catalog  of  Our  Line 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company 

4241-43  East  Ravenswood  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
Singer  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 
C.  B.  ABBOTT,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Representative 


FIRE    HOSE 


The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal   Accountant 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 


Insurajice  Bldg.,  311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECT  URAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office  •     112.11ft     Natnmsi     St  WORKS: 

vmce.    iiz-iio    i^acoma    at.       west  alameda 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


Use  PERMANELWT    P\PZ  for     \ 
IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SEWERAGE     / 

<  f  CROCKER  BLD6.  'SAN  FRANCISCO  J 
Oi  WORKS-LINCOLN  XAL.  J 
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PIPE 


TANKS 


CULVERTS 


For    PERMANENCY    use    STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy   "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN  makes  STEEL  TANKS  for  all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,  Erected  anywhere   on   the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN   CORRUGATED   CULVERTS   will   give   service   heretofore   unknown,    as 

WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting,  non-corrosive  quality. 

You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"  Culverts  under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure   Your  Specifications 

We^ern  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


TAFT 


BAKERSFIELD 


FRESNO 


iPlNING  UP  MONEY 


PHILLIP? 

SIG    EXPERT 


STREET     LIGHTING    EXPERT 
Building  S^wn    FVa-nciSc 
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The  Empire  Water  Meter 

THERE  actually   is   a    Best   Meter,  a  "different"  kind  of 
meter,  which  will  solve  all  your  meter  troubles  and  measure 
a  larger  percentage  of  all  water  passing  through  it,  with  decidedly  less  cost 

of  upkeep — and  therefore  larger  revenue — than  any 
other  meter  of  any  name  at  any  price.     This  ac- 
ill  tion  is  positive,  and,  consequently,  no  matter  how 

'^'^  small  the  discharge,  the  meter  "catches  it.'' 


^;  ^      ^omM 


aes^B^ 


■  ^'«^r«,*^'' 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


SEATTLE 
605  E.  Denny  Way 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141   New  Montgomery  St. 
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city  improvements. 
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THE   ADVANTAGES   OF   CITIES    DOING   THEIR 
OWN   STREET   WORK 

By  T.  W.  WATSON,   City  Manager  of  Glendale 


I 


THINK  the  reason  Mr.  Locke 
asked  us  to  talk  to  you  on  this 
subject  this  morning  for  a  little 
while  "was  that  he  knows  we 
have  been  advocating  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  the  passage  by  the  State 
Legislature  of  a  bill  permitting  or  em- 
powering cities,  acting  under  the  State 
law,  to  do  their  own  street  work.  One 
method  suggested  was  that  the  Street 
Superintendent  or  other  official  should 
be  empowered  to  bid  on  any  work  for 
which  bids  were  asked  by  the  city,  and 
if  such  bid  was  the  lowest  and  best 
bid  that  that  official  do  the  work  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications, directly  in  the  interest  of 
the  property  holders.  Glendale  has  a 
specific  reason  for  advocating  such  a 
measure,  to  which  I  will  refer  later. 

The  principal  advantage,  of  course, 
of  such  a  procedure  would  be  that  the 


profits  would  be  eliminated,  and  the 
property  holders  would  get  the  work 
done  at  cost.  In  this  day  and  age  of 
an  increasing  demand  for  better  aiiH 
thereby  more  expensive  pavement,  it 
behoves  all  of  us,  as  city  officials,  to 
plan  in  every  way  to  eliminate  from 
the  cost  of  pavement  every  element 
possible  consistent  with  good  construc- 
tion. We  have  no  figures  to  present 
to  you  this  morning  of  work  actually 
done  by  our  city  under  this  plan,  for 
the  reason  that  we  as  yet  have  not 
been  permitted  to  do  it.  I  believe 
there  are  some  cities  that  are  doing 
work  directly  under  that  plan,  that 
might  give  us  some  figures.  But  I  do 
not  believe  figures  are  necessary  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  city's  ability 
to  handle  business  matters  under  busi- 
ness methods  and  get  results,  espe- 
ciallv  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
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already  had  in  this  Convention  reports 
from  cities  large  and  small  of  busi- 
ness handled  by  the  cities  themselves 
very  successfully .  The  splendid  re- 
ports coming  from  cities  operating 
utilities  through  their  public  service 
department  to  me  prove  conclusively 
that,  if  given  a  chance,  the  same  prin- 
ciple could  be  made  to  apply  to  street 
work.  In  Glendale  our  water  and 
light  business  has  made  us  a  profit 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  don't 
think  anyone  will  question  in  our  city 
the  success  of  those  utilities  operated 
in  that  way.  Last  year,  out  of  a  busi- 
ness of  a  little  less  than  $150,000,  those 
two  utilities  paid  a  profit  to  the  peo- 
ple, after  operating  expenses  and  in- 
terest on  bonds  and  depreciation  being 
deducted,  of  a  little  over  $30,000.  Tak- 
ing that  as  a  basis,  in  the  absence  of 
other  figures  directly  on  street  work, 
I  repeat  that  I  believe  we  can  safely 
assume  that,  if  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  in  their  public 
works  department  for  the  construction 
of  streets  directly  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  like  results  will  be  ob- 
tained  for  the   cities. 

To  be  successful  in  road  construc- 
tion, under  the  present  plan,  cities 
must  necessarily  maintain  an  organiza- 
tion, fully  equipped  and  fully  compe- 
tent to  supervise  the  construction  of 
the  work  from  start  to  finish.  The 
city  already  has  the  responsibility, 
through  its  engineering  department, 
of  preparing  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  advising  as  to  the  best 
pavement  to  be  put  in,  and  must 
necessarily  furnish  competent  men  to 
follow  along  with  the  construction  of 
work  in  every  detail,  in  order  that  a 
satisfactory  job  may  result.  Jf  that 
be  extended  to  doing  the  work  di- 
rectly, the  first  saving  that  will  be 
noted  will  be  that  of  overhead  expense. 


In  the  next  place,  in  the  matter  of 
financing  street  work  under  construc- 
tion, the  cities  would  have  a  direct 
advantage.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  municipality  can  obtain 
money  at  a  less  rate  of  interest  than 
can  private  parties,  and  I  can  conceive 
readily  that  if  a  city  had  a  revolving 
fund  for  this  purpose,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  it  would  possibly  be  no  more 
than  5  per  cent,  and  that  fund  could 
be  used  more  than  once  during  the 
year,  possibly  two  or  three  times,  for 
the  financing  of  work  under  construc- 
tion, so  that  the  amount  of  interest  to 
be  charged  to  each  job  would  be  very 
small. 

Our  cities  are  the  largest,  or  among 
the  largest,  business  institutions  of  our 
State.  That  is  beyond  argument.  And 
we  believe  that,  as  such,  they  should 
be  permitted,  under  the  law,  if  they 
so  desire,  to  enter  the  street  construc- 
tion field  and  have  the  same  privileges 
as  do  private  contractors.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  intended  to  provide  by 
statute  that  every  city  shall  do  its  own 
Avork  of  this  character,  but  merely  to 
provide  a  permissive  statute,  giving 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  the  op- 
portunity to  do  it  if  they  desire. 

Glendale  has  a  little  over  twenty- 
five  miles  of  pavement  made  out  of  the 
natural  soil,  you  might  say,  mixed 
with  asphaltic  oil.  This  pavement  cost 
a  little  over  $6,000  a  mile  at  the  time 
it  was  put  down.  Some  of  it  has  been 
down  for  ten  years.  It  has  served 
very  well.  It  is  not  worn  out  at  the 
present  time,  and,  while  it  is  rather 
rough  on  the  surface,  it  has  every  in- 
dication of  lasting  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  needs  reconstructing,  how- 
ever. The  cost  of  reconstructing  this 
pavement  is  about  $2,200  a  mile,  using 
the  method  we  have  had  of  completely 
scarifying  the  entire  pavement  the  full 
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depth  and  regradiiig  and  rolling  and 
surfacing  with  oil,  and  we  are  using 
sand,  I  suppose  it  would  be  better  to 
use  rock  screenings,  but  we  have  the 
sand,  and  we  are  using  it  with  very 
good  results.  We  find  that  we  are  not 
able  to  set  aside  a  siifficient  fund  to 
reconstruct  this  entire  twenty-five 
miles  of  pavement.  We  are  doing  a 
portion  of  it,  however,  constructing 
about  20  or  22  feet  in  the  center  of 
the  roadway,  with  very  good  results. 
Our  roadways  so  reconstructed  are 
very  good  ones,  and  we  believe  they 
Mill  last  fully  as  long  after  they  have 
been  reconstructed  as  they  have  up  to 
this  time  from  construction,  and  be 
better  roads. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  our  people 
would  gladly  pay  their  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  reconstructing  those  road- 
ways the  full  width,  and  if,  after  pay- 
ing that,  say  they  had  to  pave  it  every 
six  or  seven  years,  or  even  four  or  five 
years,  they  still  would  be  getting  along 
with  a  very  small  investment  in  their 
pavement. 

As  yet  we  have  found  no  way  under 
the  general  law  whereby  we  can  as  a 
municipality  do  that  work.  Of  course, 
we  might  go  out  and  get  people  to  sign 
up  voluntarily,  but  it  would  be  almost 
an  impossible  job  in  a  city  where  there 
are  so  many  non-residents  property 
liolders.  So  we  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  authority  under  the 
law  to  do  this  work  directly,  by  very 
simple  procedure,  if  it  could  be  worked 
out,  eliminating  therefrom  all  of  the 
unnecessary  overhead  expense  and  du- 
plication of  efi'ort,  and  that  we  might 
do  this  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
property  holders  and  the  people  of  our 
city  as  directly  almost  as  Ave  are  do- 
ing that  portion  of  it  that  we  do  now. 
A  statute,  it  seems  to  me,  could  easily 
be  framed  to  permit  this,  and  it  would. 


I  feel  sure,  meet  some  of  the  like  prob- 
lems in  other  cities. 

And,  in  accordance  with  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  the  other  day  in  dis- 
cussion here,  it  is  very  evident  that  we 
shall  have  to  be  very  careful  about  the 
cost  of  some  of  the  side  streets  or  resi- 
dent streets,  if  Ave  are  going  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  construction  thorough- 
fares for  tlie  heavy  traffic  through  our 
cities,  at  the  very  greatly  added  ex- 
pense, as  no  doubt  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  those  thoroughfares  Avill  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  entire  city.  That 
makes  it  very  desirable,  as  Avas  said, 
that  some  method  be  provided  that  the 
resident  streets  may  be  built  at  the 
least  possible  cost. 

Unquestionably  this  proposition  Avill 
be  met  Avith  the  argument  that  it  is 
impracticable,  because  everything  that 
has  been  advocated  in  the  direction  of 
the  activities  of  a  municipality  in  its 
OAvn  behalf,  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  attack.  It  is  really  no  argu- 
ment at  all.  The  day  Avhen  that  could 
be  said  has  passed.  And  I  believe  that 
the  city  engineers  and  the  city  attor- 
neys present  at  this  Convention  Avill 
gladly  respond  to  the  request,  if  the 
Convention  shall  be  direct,  to  ^i^repare 
for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  a 
laAv  AA'hereby  cities,  if  they  desire,  can 
enter  upon  this  line  of  service,  and 
that  a  safe  plan  could  be  Avorked  up 
under  Avhich  the  service  can  be  ren- 
dered. 

Incidentally,  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
Locke,  is  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  cities 
of  this  State  during  the  last  Legisla- 
tive session,  in  the  direction  of  per- 
mitting our  cities  to  perform  functions 
that  they  are  noAV  denied  the  right  to 
do.  The  splendid  bill  he  prepared  and 
Avas  instrumental  in  getting  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  is  certainly  Avorthy  of 
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his  effort,  and  I  know  the  Convention 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  very 
unfortunate  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  see  fit  to  leave  the  section  in  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion this  morning.  I  think  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  the  delegates  at  this 
Convention  that  the  Convention  would 
be  doing  our  municipalities  a  great 
service  if  some  action  were  taken  that 
would  reinforce  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  during  the  last  two  sessions 
to  get  some  legislation  along  this  line. 
I  thank  yon.  (Applause.) 
Street  Superintendent  J.  W.  Forbes 
of  Burbank:  I  can't  quite  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  city  is  going  to  do 
this  work.  How  are  they  going  to 
raise  the  money?  What  plan  have 
they  to  raise  the  money  that  cities 
may  do  this  work? 

Mr.  Watson:  That  is  a  very  natural 
question,  and  I  agree  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  suggestions  and  to  sub- 
mit a  plan,  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
work  out  a  detailed  plan  to  carry  it 
through.  We  have  detail  procedure 
noM'  to  carry  out  this  work  under  the 
law,  and  with  some  modifications,  the 
city  might  folloM',  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets  might  be  placed  in 
practically  the  same  position  as  the 
contractor — he  might  submit  a  bid  and 
do  the  work  as  a  contractor  would  do 
it.  I  have  thought,  however,  that 
some  more  simple  procedure  ought  to 
be  arranged,  whereby  the  city  could 
proceed  somewhat  as  they  do  under 
the  Tree  Planting  Act.  I  have  looked 
that  all  over,  and  it  provides  a  very 
definite  procedure,  under  which  plans 
and  specifications  are  prepared  by  the 
engineer,  estimating  the  cost,  the  peo- 
ple are  called  together  and  have  a 
hearing  and  discuss  it,  and  if  they  de- 
termine that  is  the  kind  of  work  they 
want,  and  that  is  the  reasonable  price. 


they  go  ahead  and  do  it.  And  for  the 
work  that  we  have  specifically  in  mind, 
this  reconstruction  work,  that  would 
work  out  very  nicely,  because  the 
amounts  they  would  have  to  pay  are 
small,  and  they  could  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance and  the  city  could  go  ahead  and 
do  the  work.  Of  course,  I  know  some 
will  say,  "What  guaranty  have  we 
that  they  will  do  a  good  job.  We 
ought  to  have  somebody  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  city  to  see  that  they  do  it 
properly."  Just  so  long  as  you  want 
to  insist  on  that,  the  work  is  going  to 
cost  you  more.  The  cities  are  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
directly  in  our  public  service  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  forestry  department, 
in  the  place  of  going  through  the  pro- 
cedure of  raising  the  money  under  the 
law,  districts  formed  to  plant  these 
trees,  we  are  raising  the  money  and 
planting  them,  and  you  could  do  this 
work  almost  for  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. And  particularly  on  some  of 
this  very  simple  street  work,  I  believe 
we  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  it  in 
that  way.  I  realize,  however,  what 
you  have  in  mind,  that  some  of  the 
heavy  construction  work  runs  into 
larger  amounts  of  money,  and  perhaps 
there  some  more  definite  procedure 
would  have  to  be  provided.  That  is 
why  I  would  suggest  a  committee, 

Mr.  Forbes:  That  does  not  quite 
answer  my  question  in  the  way  I  want 
it  answered.  I  want  to  know  what 
law  you  propose  to  have  that  will  per- 
mit cities  to  furnish  the  money  and  do 
this  work.  How  are  you  going  to  raise 
the  money — against  the  property? 

Mr.  Watson:     Yes. 

Mr.  Forbes:  The  exact  procedure, 
as  nearly  as  you  can  give  it — that  is 
what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Watson:  We  had  in  mind  that 
the  procedure  for  assessment  would  be 
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Robertson  Highway 
Materials 

Robertson  Paving  Joint  is  a  pre-moulded 
strip  of  pure  asphalt,  reinforced  by  jute  mesh 
on  both  sides.  Its  entire  body  is  alive  and 
capable  of  contracting  and  expanding  to  the 
maximum.  It  is  a  true  water  and  moisture 
retardent  and  forms  a  permanent  bond  be- 
tween the  pavement  sections. 

Robertson  Road  Fabric  is  electrically 
welded  with  all  wires  running  at  right  angles 
and  with  no  loosely  woven  members.  It  gives 
full  service  for  every  ounce  of  metal. 
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Robertson  Curb  Reinforcement  is  more  than 
an  ordinary  curb  bar.  It  reinforces  the  con- 
crete curb  with  a  double  line  of  heavy  gal- 
vanized expanded  metal  anchors,  which  are 
deeply   embedded   in  the   concrete. 

H.  H.  Robertson  Co. 

HOBART  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Distributors 

Pacific  Building  Materials  Co.,  San  Francisco 

George  L.  Morris  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


the  same,  that  the  property  owners 
would  pay  this  money  by  assessment. 
The  difference  would  be  that  the  city 
would  do  the  work  rather  than  have  it 
done  by  a  third  party.  We  hadn't  in 
mind  at  all  that  this  work  should  be 
done  out  of  the  general  fund.  If  that 
is  M'hat  was  wanted,  we  could  do  that 
now.  without  any  law. 

President  Handley:  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Watson,  the  plan  of  raising  the 
money  is  not  affected  at  all  by  the  fact 
that  the  city  may  bid  on  the  work  and 
do  it,  under  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Watson:     Quite  correct. 

City  Manager  Grant  M.  Lorraine  of 
Alhambra:  In  Alhambra  we  do  light 
work  under  an  ordinance,  which  per- 
mits the  street  superintendent  to  do 
the  light  work  of  rebuilding  an  oil  sur- 
faced street,  and  that  establishes  a  lien 
against  the  property  on  the  front  foot 
plan.     We  bill  it  as  soon  as  the  work 


is  done,  and  we  get  the  money  in  im- 
mediately, but  if  not  paid  immediately, 
after  a  certain  period  it  becomes  a  lien 
against  the  property,  and  we  get  along 
without   any   difficulty. 

President  Handley:  Did  you  ever 
have  that  taken  to  court? 

Mr.  Watson:     No. 

President  Handley:  Look  out,  if 
you  do. 

Mrs.  Sadie  D.  Anderson,  Trustee, 
Redondo:  With  regard  to  public 
utilities,  the  statement  was  made  that 
in  Glendale  they  have  a  net  revenue 
of  $30,000  on  their  water  plant.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  if  that  includes 
a  regular  payment  for  water  used  by 
the  municipality  itself,  or  does  the  city 
receive  water  gratis  and  make  a  rev- 
enue other  than  that? 

Mr.  Watson:  The  plant  that  we 
have  at  Glendale  charges  each  depart- 
ment for  any  service  that  is  rendered. 
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In  fact,  the  entire  city  government  is 
run  upon  that  basis — one  department 
will  charge  another  for  service  ren- 
dered. We  charge  the  city  for  street 
lights,  for  instance,  the  same  as  any 
other  customer.  I  think  our  street 
lighting  cost  this  year  was  about  $11,- 
000.  The  rates  are  comparatively  low, 
I  will  state,  however.  This-  $30,000 
was  the  profit  on  the  plant  after  the 
payment  for  all  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion, etc. 

Councilman  W.  T.  Spooncer  of  Santa 
Rosa:  We  are  doing  our  own  street 
work  for  property  owners,  but  Ave  are 
working  under  a  charter  that  allows 
us  to  do  the  work.  In  the  last  two 
years  we  have  paved  probably  300,000 
square  feet  with  the  little  plant  that 
we  have  there.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
very  much.  I  think  one  advantage  of 
the  municipality  doing  its  own  street 
work  in  that  way  is  that  when  you 
approach  the  property  owner  to  solicit 
money  for  this  work,  he  will  more 
readily  consent  than  he  would  under  a 
private  concern  seeking  a  contract,  be- 
cause he  thinks  the  city  can  probably 
do  the  work  cheaper  and  better  than 
would  the  private  concern  that  has  all 
the  overhead  expense  that  has  been 
spoken  of. 

The  procedure  with  us  is  this:  AVe 
circulate  a  petition  among  the  prop- 
erty owners  fronting  upon  the  streets 
in  question,  and  after  we  get  a  certain 
percentage  we  go  through  the  usual 
form  of  resolution  of  intention.  We 
haven't  built  any  standard  pavement, 
you  might  say,  except  the  main  street, 
which  was  under  construction,  if  I 
remember  right,  at  the  time  the  con- 
vention met  with  us  two  years  ago. 
Part  of  that  street  had  a  concrete  base. 
If  I  remember  right,  and  I  may  not  give 
accurate  figures  because  I  am  not  the 
street    commissioner   or    city    engineer, 


it  was  approximately  141/2  cents  or  15 
cents  a  square  foot  that  it  cost  us. 
In  reconstruction  work,  we  get  the  ex- 
act figures  on  this  as  a  whole,  but  the 
semi-heavy  traffic  streets  or  residential 
streets,  we  put  down  a  three-inch  pave- 
ment (I  think  is  the  specification)  on 
the  old  sub-grade.  We  have  a  scarifier 
over  that  with  which  we  can  take  off 
an  inch  or  any  amount  we  want  and 
leave  the  sub-grade  solid  without  any 
great  expense  for  rolling.  And  I  think 
that  work  cost  us  6  cents  a  square  foot. 
After  the  work  is  completed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  commissioner  and  the 
street  committee,  we  apportion  it  and 
collect  the  money.  We  have  had  no 
trouble,  so  far,  in  collecting  it.  We 
have  in  contemplation  in  the  next  few 
years  about  400,000  square  feet  of  that 
work.  And  it  is  going  on  very  satis- 
factorily. 

Street  Superintendent  Charles  McEl- 
waine  of  San  Bernardino :  1  would  like 
to  ask  tlie  gentleman  under  Avhat  law 
he  invoked  this  proceeding,  whether 
under  the  Vrooman  act  or  not? 

Mr.  Spooncer:  I  would  state  that 
we  are  working  under  a  charter,  and 
we  asked  for  bids  under  the  regular 
procedure,  and  we  can  reject  any  and 
all  bids. 

President  Handley:  Does  Santa 
Rosa  bid  in  competition  with  the  eon- 
tractors  ? 

Mr.  Spooncer:  We  do  not.  We  can 
reject  the  bid  and  do  the  work  our- 
selves, or  we  have  been  doing  it — I 
don't  know  whether  we  have  a  right 
to,  or  not,  but  we  have  been  doing  it. 

President  Handley:  It  is  all  right  so 
long  as  you  get  away  with  it. 

City  Engineer  John  A.  Morton  of 
Santa  Monica:  AVhen  we  went  under 
a  new  charter,  like  most  of  the  smaller 
cities  taking  that  step,  we  began  to 
assume  the  ways  of  a  large  city.     And, 
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while  we  have  not  done  street  work 
tliere,  we  have  been  fairly  successful 
in  other  kindred  classes  of  work,  such 
as  storm  sewer  construction,  and  we 
have  in  that  way  saved  considerable 
money.  Our  charter  provides  that  the 
city  may  enter  into  competition  in  the 
work  of  street  paving.  We  have  been 
confronted  by  the  same  proposition 
that  I  have  not  heard  answered  as 
yet  from  the  floor,  as  to  how  we  are 
to  commence  the  initial  proceedings, 
that  is,  how  we  are  to  have  money 
to  pay  i'or  the  necessary  material,  if 
we  are  to  pave  the  street  and  wait  for 
the  return  from  the  payment  of  the 
assessments.  I  can  conceive  it  would 
be  very  easy  if  you  had  a  revolving 
fund,  but  how  to  get  this  revolving 
fund  is  something  we  have  been  un- 
able so  far  to  solve.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  bond  issue  plan,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  the  people  of  our 
city,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  they 
trust  us  quite  as  much  as  the  citizens 
of  other  cities  trust  their  people,  to 
trust  us — I  hardly  believe  our  jieople 
would  vote  $150,000  to  put  into  a  re- 
volving fund  with  which  to  do  street 
work. 

I  can  tell  you  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do:  A  job  gf  the  smaller  va- 
riety comes  up,  involving  a  small 
amount  of  money,  and  our  city  engi- 
neer figures  the  job  as  though  we  were 
contractors,  and  then  I  go  down  on 
the  street  casually  and  mention  to  a 
friend  of  mine  that  the  city  is  going 
to  put  in  a  bid  on  the  work.  The  re- 
sult is  just  the  same  as  though  the  city 
did  put  in  a  bid,  because  we  get  some 
wonderfully  cheap  work  thereby. 

Mr.  Gordon  Whitnall  of  Los  An- 
geles: If  the  city  were  given  the 
rights  of  a  contractor,  the  question 
Avould  arise  as  to  whether  it  is  feasible 
to  initiate  any  street  improvement  un- 


der the  1913  Act,  the  main  feature  of 
which  is,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  acts,  that  the  assessments  being 
levied  are  collected  before  the  work  is 
undertaken.  We  have  a  number  of 
instances  in  Los  Angeles  where  that 
act  has  been  employed  and  money  has 
been  collected  and  turned  over  to  the 
contractor  to  finance  his  job,  before 
the  job  has  been  commenced.  I  won- 
der if  that  would  not  be  possible? 

President  Handley:  Don't  make 
that  mistake. 

Mr.  Whitnall:  How  about  the 
Broadway  lighting  work? 

President   Handley:     The    money   is 
not    turned    over    before    the    work    is 
done — it  is   collected. 
'      Mr.    Whitnall:     The     money    is    on 
hand. 

President  Handley:  Yes.  The  rea- 
son the  1913  Act  is  used  in  Los  An- 
geles is,  where  there  are  cuts  or  fills, 
damages  have  to  be  taken  care  of — 
it  is  not  because  the  money  is  collected 
in  advance — that  is  recognized  in  some 
respects  as  a  very  distinct  disadvan- 
tage. But  it  is  done  because  cuts  and 
fills  which  call  for  the  allowance  of 
damages  nuist  be  taken  care  of  before 
any  work  is  allowed  to  be  done.  And 
by  the  way,  the  lighting  of  Broadway 
was  done  under  a  lighting  act,  not  the 
Act  of  1913  referred  to. 

Trustee  J.  C.  Michener  of  San  An- 
selmo :  Our  city  has  been  figuring  that 
it  would  like  to  do  some  work  in  the 
residential  district,  and,  in  talking 
about  the  matter,  we  have  been  ad- 
vised that  Ave  can  do  the  work  in  this 
manner :  Start  proceedings  under  the 
Act  of  1911,  the  district  assessment 
plan,  and  get  out  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  work,  and  then,  under 
the  Act  of  1915,  issue  district  assess- 
ment bonds,  but,  instead  of  turning 
those    over    to    tlu'    contractor    to    sell, 
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we  sell  them  ourselves  and  use  that 
money  to  finance  the  work. 

Deputy  City  Attorney  E.  W.  Mat- 
toon  of  Los  Angeles:  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Santa  Rosa 
two  questions:  (1st)  whether  or  not 
your  work  directly  under  the  charter 
or  in  connection  with  that  you  have  a 
procedure  ordinance  which  outlines  the 
procedure;  (2nd)  whether  or  not  you 
have  the  city  put  in  a  bid  and  bid 
with  other  contractors,  or  whether  or 
not  the  city  proceeds  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Spooncer:  As  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, we  go  according  to  our  charter 
procedure,  and  it  is  the  regulation  pro- 
cedure beginning  with  resolution  of  in- 
tention to  do  the  work. 

President  Handley:  In  your  charter 
the  procedure  is  set  forth.  I  believe 
that  is  true  in  San  Francisco,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Mason:  They  have  a  pro- 
cedure, but  they  also  have  authority 
by  ordinance  to  change  the  procedure. 
That  is,  the  ordinance  procedure  is  not 
exclusive. 

Mr.  Spooncer:  Answering  the  sec- 
ond question,  we  do  not  bid  against 
the  contractor — we  reject  the  bid  as 
being  too  high. 

President  Handley:  That  is,  you 
don't  bid  at  all.  You  call  for  bids 
from  the  contractors,  then  reject  them 
and  do  the  work  yourselves. 

Mr.  Spooncer:  Yes.  And  if  we 
don't  get  a  bid,  we  do  the  work  any- 
way. 

President  Handley:  In  other  words, 
Santa  Rosa's  slogan  is  "Do  the  work." 

Mr.  Spooncer:  Perhaps  a  little  bet- 
ter, "Get  the  work  done." 

City  Attorney  H.  L.  Hagan  of  Oak- 
land: Suppose  the  bids  rejected  hap- 
pened to  be  a  lower  amount  than  the 
subsequent  cost  of  construction  by  the 


city.  Is  there  any  liability  of  your 
getting  into  complications? 

Mr.  Spooncer:  That  has  never  been 
the  case.  We  know  just  about  what 
it  can  be  done  for,  and  bids  have 
never  been  lower,  I  will  assure  you 
of  that. 

City  Treasurer  May  B.  Hopkins  of 
Redondo:  We  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  Redondo.  For  resurfacing 
work  we  assessed  each  lot  or  parcel 
and  in  making  out  the  tax  bills  I 
usually  add  that,  and  if  they  refuse 
to  pay,  I  just  make  a  note  on  the  bill 
of  so  much  for  resurfacing,  and  gen- 
erally they  pay  it.  But  those  who  say 
they  never  will  pay,  when  the  title  and 
trust  company  there  gets  hold  of  the 
matter  and  it  goes  to  them  for  an  ex- 
amination, that  is  noted,  and  they 
usually  pay  it. 

Mr.  Spooncer:  I  think  I  can  give 
you  a  little  definite  information  as  to 
what  we  have  done  in  one  line  of 
street  work.  We  let  a  contract  for 
some  work  with  five-inch  concrete.  The 
best  bid  was  16  cents.  We  put  it  in 
for  101/2  cents  a  foot.  Some  work  was 
done  under  the  contract  rate.  We  knew 
our  street  superintendent's  work  was 
absolutely  the  same  class,  the  same 
thickness  of  concrete,  and  not  only 
was  done  cheaper  but  was  done  more 
promptly.  If  we  can  do  our  work  un- 
der a  bonding  act,  there  are  a  great 
many  streets  that  we  now  hesitate  to 
put  in  that  we  would  feel  we  were 
justified  in  doing  the  work  upon — if 
the  street  department  could  in  that 
way  take  some  of  the  burdens  off  the 
taxpayers. 

President  Handley:  Do  you  do  your 
work  by  bonds  other  than  assess- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Spooncer:  We  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  our  street  work  under  the 
bonding  act,  giving  them  ten  years  in 
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which  to  pay.     That  is  the  way  most 
of  our  streets  have  been  put  in. 

Ciiiy  Engineer  Marston  Campbell  of 
Oakland:  The  matter  of  a  city  doing 
its  own  work  in  a  small  community  is 
probably  very  easy  of  accomplishment. 
But  when  you  have  the  demands  come 
in  from  the  property  owners  for  street 
Avork  in  a  city  of  eighty-five  square 
miles  of  territory,  the  financial  prob- 
lem begins  to  grow  amazingly  large. 
Every  property  owner  takes  his  in- 
herent privilege  of  demanding  im- 
provements. Unless  your  city  is  in  a 
position  to  finance  the  work,  you  are 
going  to  put  a  limitation  upon  the 
improvements  of  your  city  in  this  way. 
There  is  in  progress  in  Oakland  today 
perhaps  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
in  contracts  for  public  improvements 
of  streets,  sewers,  drainage.  This  work 
must  be  financed  in  the  course  of  its 
progress.  Labor  must  be  paid.  And 
if  you  are  going  to  buy  cheap  material 
you  must  be  in  a  position  of  the  busi- 
ness man  who  buys  and  discounts  his 
bills.  If  you  can't  do  that,  the  cost 
of  your  Avork  is  of  necessity  going  to 
increase.  So  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  a  city  like  Oakland  or  Los  An- 
geles, doing  its  own  work,  must  of 
necessity  be  in  a  position  to  borroAV 
from  the  banks  to  meet  immediate 
financial  necessities.  If  the  city  is  go- 
ing to  do  its  work,  and  I  don't  ques- 
tion but  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  it  cheaper  than  the  contractor,  be- 
cause there  is  not  the  element  of  profit 
to  Avhich  the  contractor  is  entitled  by 
reason  of  his  investment  of  his  money, 
it  must  not  be  hampered  financially. 
As  at  present  situated  can  your  City 
Council  borrow  the  money  to  meet  im- 
mediately your  bills  and  your  pay- 
rolls ? 

President  Handley:  That  is  a  very 
pertinent  suggestion  and  one  that  has 


been  under  consideration  quite  fre- 
quently in  Los  Angeles.  It  would  cost 
us  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars for  equipment  to  carry  on  our 
Avork,  to  begin  Avith. 

Mr.  Watson:  While  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  is  of  course  a  large  fig- 
ure, if  we  just  think  for  a  moment, 
taking  Los  Angeles  as  an  instance,  and 
they  have  their  public  service  depart- 
ment and  Avater  department,  and  they 
have  invested  something  over  $23,000,- 
000,  I  suppose  more  than  that,  in  their 
acqueduct,  and,  if  you  take  all  the 
other  millions  that  have  been  put  into 
their  water  system  and  into  their 
power  system,  etc.,  you  have  figures 
much  larger  than  any  that  have  been 
suggested  today  for  their  utilities.  I 
conceive  that,  as  this  matter  develops, 
there  Avill  have  to  be  real  plans  for 
financing  the  larger  cities.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  matter  were 
thoroughly  and  carefully  considered 
and  worked  out  successfully  in  the 
smaller  cities,  A\4iere  these  wants  are 
not  as  apparent,  that  after  a  while  we 
would  find  that  our  cities  would  be 
Avilling  to  vote  a  large  bond  issue,  have 
the  bonds  sold  and  the  money  actually 
obtained,  and  then  that  money  rein- 
vested in  some  stable  bonds,  and  the 
public  Avorks  departments  of  the  cities 
having  a  right  to  put  those  bonds  up 
Avhich  they  hold  as  security  and  give 
to  the  banks  and  borrow  the  money 
they  need  for  a  specific  job  on,  the 
plan  Avould  Avork  out.  That  could  be 
done  at  Glendale,  and  the  city  would 
lose  nothing  in  interest  when  we  were 
not  using  the  fund,  and  it  Avould  pay  in- 
terest when  Ave  Avere  using  it.  While 
that  may  seem  impracticable  for  some 
large  cities  at  the  present  time,  if  this 
matter  Avere  established,  it  would  grow, 
just  like  the  public  service  business  of 
the  cities  has  groAvn,  and  the  matter  of 
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a  fund  to  finance  it  would,  1  think,  be 
approved  by  the  people  as  soon  as  it 
was  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the 
money  could  be  handled  safely  and  a 
safe  procedure  were  provided. 

Mr.  Campbell:  I  think  there  should 
be  impressed  upon  the  gentlemen  the 
necessity  of  any  such  scheme  being  so 
devised  that  every  property  owner 
within  the  city  is  not  restricted  in  his 
desire  for  public  improvement. 

City  Engineer  Albert  Braunsch- 
weiger  of  Riverside:  Perhaps  not 
speaking  directly  to  the  question,  yet 
as  to  one  feature  of  it,  under  a  bond 
issue  plan,  we  all  know  that  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  cost  is  usually  charged 
against  financing  these  bonds  under 
the  1911  Act,  by  the  contractor.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  so  amend  that 
act  that  the  city  could  underwrite 
those  bonds  and  be  the  financial  agent 
for  them,  so  that  they  would  not  have 
to  be  discounted,  as  they  are  in  most 
all  cases?  They  could  easily  be  a  sav- 
ing made  right  there  by  that  under- 
writing. 

Secretary  Mason:  Some  years  ago 
we  passed  an  act  through  the  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  a  plan  of  that 
kind,  by  which  the  municipality  could 
issue  its  municipal  bonds,  dispose  of 
them,  and  use  the  proceeds  as  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  purchase  of  its 
street  bonds,  as  those  were  matured, 
and  retire  the  original  municipal 
bonds,  or  the  money  could  be  rein- 
vested in  new  street  bonds  issued  un- 
der the  improvement  acts.  That  act 
has  never  been  taken  advantage  of. 
I  don 't  know  whether  it  contains  a  per- 
fect working  scheme  for  that  kind  of 
financing.  But  it  might  be  tried  and 
might  be  followed.  The  trouble  with 
putting  into  any  of  the  street  improve- 
ment acts  a  provision  for  the  under- 
writing   by    the    municipality    of    the 


street  improvement  bonds,  was,  that 
the  municipality  assumes  the  obliga- 
tion, and  there  is  a  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  that  in  the  provision  that 
recites  that  no  debtor  obligation  of 
that  kind  shall  be  incurred  without  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  voting 
at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose. 
And  you  can't  incur  municipal  indebt- 
edness extending  into  the  future  with- 
out obeying  that  constitutional  provi- 
sion. It  is  possible  it  may  be  done  un- 
der the  act  I  speak  of,  which  I  think 
will  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  1909. 

Mr.  Braunschweig'er :  My  idea  was 
that  no  improveunit  work  should  go 
on  until  the  city  had  secured  buyers 
for  those  bonds,  not  lending  the  city 
credit,  but  the  city  acting  as  agent 
would  practically  have  to  pass  upon 
the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  and  the 
valuation  of  the  property,  and  then 
the  bond  market  would  be  established 
for  those  bonds  and  they  would  be  sold 
through  the  city  before  the  improve- 
ment work  was  started.  It  was  not 
that  the  city's  credit  should  be  used 
at  all — that  was  not  my  idea. 

City  Clerk  Frank  Kasson,  of  Palo 
Alto :  Ten  years  ago  we  voted  bonds 
for  a  revolving  fund  for  doing  street 
work.  The  other  bonds  voted  at  the 
same  time  were  declared  valid  and  the 
proceedings  were  all  right.  But  they 
refused  to  approve  the  bonds  for  the 
revolving  fund,  declaring  that  they 
were  unconstitutional — that  was  the 
opinion  of  Goodfellow,  Eells  &  Orrick. 
So  on  the  strength  of  that  opinion 
they  Avere  voted  but  never  issued. 

Assistant  City  Atiorney  Ruth  H. 
Lindgren  of  Bakersfield:  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Santa  Rosa 
if  they  had  any  difficulty  in  their  bids 
being  lower  now  than  were  at  first,  or 
higher,  or  whether  they  have  as  many 
bids.      We    have    a    charter    provision 
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whereby  the  city  may  reject  bids  and 
do  the  work,  and  our  Council  quite 
frequently  have  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  doing  that 
on  small  jobs,  and  our  Superintendent 
of  Streets  has  said  that  if  the  contrac- 
tors found  that  the  city  was  not  call- 
ing for  bids  in  good  faith,  they  would 
cease  to  bid,  and  that  at  some  time 
when  we  had  a  job  Avhicli  was  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  city  to  handle,  that 
they  would  not  bid,  and  we  would  be, 
in  the  language  of  the  street,  "up 
against   it." 

Mr.  Spooncer:  We  have  had  only 
one  bid  I  think  at  all — and  that  was 
too    high. 

Mrs.  Lindgren:  Did  your  city  then 
do  the  work,  whether  there  was  a  bid 
or  not? 

Mr.  Spooncer:  We  have  done  it, 
yes. 

City  Attorney  N.  E.  Malcolm  of 
Palo  Alto:  Our  City  Clerk  has  re- 
ferred to  the  $80,000  bond  issue  voted 
by  the  people  of  Palo  Alto  to  create  a 
fund  with  which  to  do  street  improve- 
ment work.  The  opinion  of  Goodfel- 
low,  Eells  &  Orrick  of  San  Francisco 
held  that  it  would  in  effect  be  the  mu- 


nicipality lending  its  credit  for  pri- 
vate purpose — that  street  improvement 
is  a  matter  that  would  naturally  be 
paid  for  under  the  assessment  plan. 
However,  I  desire  to  add  that  since 
that  time  the  State  Legislature  has 
enacted  a  law  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  obviating  that  difficulty,  and 
if  such  a  bond  issue  Avere  now  tried, 
I  think  it  would  be  declared   valid. 

Mayor  A.  E.  Brock  of  Redlands :  We 
seem  to  have  been  getting  away  from 
Mr.  Watson's  proposition.  His  prop- 
osition is  simply  that  the  cities  may 
do  this  work,  not  that  they  must — that 
a  permissive  act  be  passed.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  get  the  matter 
established,  and  the  question  will  prob- 
ably work  out  after  the  financial  means 
are  provided  later  on.  I  move,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  matter  be  referred 
to  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  that 
they  try  to  draw  up  an  Act  that  will 
cover  the  matter  suggested  by  Mr. 
Watson,  at  least  for  the  small  com- 
munities— or  to  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mitte.  Pro))ab]y  better  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  by  Coun- 
cilman Fred  C.  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles 
and  prevailed  unanimously.) 


MUNICIPAL  CAMPING  GROUNDS  FOR 
MOTORISTS 

By   Professor  J.   WILLIAM  GREGG,    of   the   University   of   California 
President   of  the   Park   Commission   of  Berkeley 


mWANT  to  discuss  with  you  this 
evening  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing proper  facilities  in  the  way 
of  camping  grounds  for  motorists  in 
the  State.  I  want  to  hit  the  problem 
in  five  different  ways:  First,  by  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem to  the  municipalities  in  this  State 
particularly,  and  next,  to  consider  the 


location  of  such  grounds ;  thirdly,  to 
consider  the  size  of  area  to  be  devoted 
for  this  purpose ;  fourthly,  the  plan 
and  equipment  for  such  a  camping 
ground,  and,  lastly,  the  matter  of  ad- 
ministration and  maintenance.  I  have 
some  lantern  slides  to  show  you,  but  I 
would  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
before  using  them. 
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The  towns  and  cities  of  California 
are  recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
problem,  and  have  begun  to  establish 
motor  parks.  In  return,  they  find  that 
they  are  returning  to  the  cities  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  that  would 
otherwise  not  go  to  that  city.  I  was 
recently  informed  by  the  secretary  of 
a  chamber  of  commerce  in  one  of  our 
towns  that  the}^  had  a  fairly  good  es- 
timate of  money  spent  by  each  motor- 
ist camping  in  their  municipal  camp 
ground,  which  he  placed  at  $15  a  day; 
that  during  the  rush  or  tourist  season 
their  camp  ground  was  croAvded,  the 
capacity  being  from  35  to  40  automo- 
biles a  day.  Just  figure  that  out  and 
you  can  see  that  there  was  $450  to 
$500  pouring  into  that  little  town 
every  day  through  that  field.  And  I 
want  to  say  that  the  figures  came  not 
only  from  the  motorists  themselves, 
but  from  the  tradesmen,  the  business 
men,  who  say  this  is  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate,  and  it  is  money  that 
they  could  not  have  expected  in  that 
community  save  for  the  fact  that  they 
had  provided  a  large,  beautiful,  sani- 
tary, well  equipped  camping  ground 
for  the  motor  public. 

One  of  the  other  reasons  why  our 
cities  want  to  establish  these  camping 
grounds  is  because  the  so-called  beauty 
spots  are  rapidly  being  wiped  out  of 
existence  along  our  highways,  being 
rendered  unsanitary  by  the  motoring 
public;  they  are  good  people,  you  un- 
derstand, who,  having  the  idea  that 
they  will  never  camp  there  again,  see 
no  reason  for  picking  up  their  egg 
shells  or  throwing  away  their  tin  cans 
or  their  rubbish  where  they  will  not  be 
seen.  Then  they  build  fires  along  the 
highway,  which  are  a  constant  menace 
to  the  surrounding  grain  fields  or  for- 
ests, really  rendering  themselves  a  sort 
of  nuisance.      Again,  property  owners 


along  tlie  highway  are  forbidding  peo- 
ple to  camp  on  or  alongside  their  prop- 
erty. So  that  it  has  begun  a  question, 
from  the  other  side.  What  is  the  poor 
motorist  going  to  do?  We  find  that 
we  can  solve  that  problem  by  provid- 
ing a  good  camping  ground  for  him. 
He  would  rather  have  such  a  camping 
ground  that  is  well  equipped,  well 
cared  for,  well  maintained.  So  it 
seems  to  me  well  established  that  there 
are  many  reasons  why  towns  and  cities 
should  provide  themselves  conveniences 
and  these  comforts  for  this  even  in- 
creasing  traveling  public. 

The  next  point  is  concerned  with  the 
location  of  these  areas.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  city  officials,  particularly  those 
interested  in  park  work  and  building 
these  fields  which  we  are  talking  about 
tonight,  with  reference  to  the  location. 
When  we  say  that  a  camping  ground 
should  be  built  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
town  or  city,  that  may  mean  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  heart  of  tTie 
business  section.  It  is  really  rather 
impossible  to  establish  any  definite  dis- 
tance. A  mile  might  be  all  right  in 
one  case  and  all  wrong  in  another.  So 
we  have  to  say  at  the  present  that  the 
camping  ground  should  be  located 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
business  section  of  the  toAvn  or  city, 
within  a  few  minute  drive  with  the 
automobile  or  a  few  minutes  ride  on 
a  street  car,  if  the  street  car  runs  past 
such  a  camp,  or  possibly,  within  easy 
walking  distance  if  the  autoist  wants 
to  walk.  The  stores  of  the  different 
kinds,  possibly  the  theatres,  the  auto- 
mobile supply  shops,  the  machine 
shops,  and  so  forth,  should,  of  course, 
be  within  reach  of  the  motorist,  as 
that  term  may  be  defined. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motorist  does 
not  want  to  locate  too   near  the   city 
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or  in  the  city.  He  wants  the  qnietude 
of  the  open  country,  a  location  not  too 
thickly  settled  about  him.  He  wants 
a  certain  amount  of  seclusion,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  privacy,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  rest.  Most  of  those  condi- 
tions, of  course,  are  generally  found 
existing  outside  of  a  town  or  at  the 
edge  of  a  city. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
they  should  not  be  too  far  away  from 
the  business  district  in  any  community, 
should  be  easily  accessible — particular- 
ly from  the  main  highway.  If  they 
can  be  located  on  the  main  highway,  so 
much  the  better.  If  it  is  located  just 
a  block  off  the  highway,  then  proper 
signs  should  be  posted  to  direct  the 
motorist  to  that  park  so  that  he  w^ill 
not  feel  that  he  is  Avandering  about 
around  througli  the  town  or  city  to 
find  a  spot  to  camp,  like  a  needle  in 
a  haystack. 

Many  areas  just  outside  of  towns 
and  just  outside  of  cities  are  ideally 
located  to  furnish  the  motorist  the 
ideal  facilities  just  off  the  highway, 
and  if  your  sign  there  says  "Motor 
Park  two  blocks  directly  west,"  he 
knows  he  does  not  have  to  travel  all 
over  the  city  or  to"\vn  to  find  that 
place.  Remember  he  is  tired,  he  wants 
to  stop,  he  wants  to  rest,  he  wants  to 
get  into  camp,  and  he  doesn't  want 
to  have  to  ask  twenty  people  where 
the  park  is  located. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  size. 
That  depends  upon  how  many  motor- 
ists you  expect  to  attract  to  your  town 
or  to  your  city.  If  your  city  is  a  pro- 
gressive and  growing  one,  and  is  on 
the  main  highway,  which  is  caring  for 
a  tremendous  amount  of  through  traf- 
fic, the  chances  are  that  you  ought  to 
provide  quite  a  large  camping  area. 
About  the  smallest  one  I  knoAV  of  con- 
sists of  an  acre  and  a  half;  the  largest 


one  eight  or  ten  acres,  the  average  be- 
ing from  three  to  four  acres.  That 
means  congestion,  if  you  are  going  to 
provide  for  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines. You  can  make  provision,  if 
you  put  your  machines  close  together, 
for  from  thirty  to  fifty  campers  on  a 
three-acre  area.  With  four  acres  you 
can  put  them  further  apart,  and  five 
acres  is  still  better.  Again  I  say,  the 
larger  the  better,  because  the  average 
motorist  camping  in  a  motor  park 
wants  as  much  privacy  as  he  can  get. 
Many  of  our  camping  parks  have 
larger  areas  where  five  or  six  camp- 
ing parties  can  be  accommodated  in 
one  small  area,  five  or  six  more  in 
another  corner,  and  perhaps  five  or 
six  more  in  yet  another  corner,  having 
one  large  central  fireplace  or  grate, 
a  place  to  cook,  while  other  and  gen- 
erally quite  small  parks  place  the 
campers  close  together,  insisting  on 
the  pitching  of  their  tents  close  to- 
gether, building  their  fires  and  per- 
haps enjoying  the  same  water  facilities 
so  close  together  that  it  is  rather  in- 
convenient for  most  of  them. 

So  I  say  that  the  larger  your  park, 
the  more  attractive  you  are  going  to 
make  it  to  the  touring  public.  And 
the  more  rolling  the  topography,  in- 
stead of  having  a  piece  of  land  per- 
fectly flat,  the  more  interesting  it  will 
be.  If  a  piece  of  land  can  be  selected 
that  has  a  lake  or  a  creek  or  some 
body  of  water,  flowing  or  still,  it  is  in 
that  way  made  just  so  much  the  more 
attractive.  And  considering  all  ele- 
ments, if  I  were  to  be  asked  to  rec- 
ommend a  good  sized  area  to  accom- 
modate an  average  number,  we  will 
say,  of  this  traveling  public  whict 
might  stop  in  a  community  from  one 
to  three  or  four  days  or  a  week,  I 
would  say  that  if  the  community  could 
possibly  secure  the  land  they  ought  not 
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to  stop  at  less  than  ten  acres.  AVithin 
that  area  a  very  well  ecjuipped  and  a 
very  beautifully  designed  camping 
ground  can  be  made. 

Now,  plan  and  equipment.  Need- 
less to  say  that  anything  we  build  to- 
day ought  to  be  built  to  a  plan,  just 
the  same  as  buildings  are  built  to  a 
plan.  There  are  three  kinds  of  auto 
camping  grounds  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia today:  First,  that  area  Avhich 
has  been  simply  set  aside  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  community,  where  anyone 
can  go  in  and  help  himself,  camp 
wherever  he  wants  to  camp,  do  any- 
thing he  pleases  with  it,  no  proper  fa- 
cilities, perhaps  not  even  water — just 
the  land,  with  the  implied  invitation, 
"Come  in  and  help  yourselves— do  as 
you  please."  Then  there  is  the  second 
class,  where  a  certain  piece  of  land  has 
been  acquired  and  water  put  in  on 
the  property,  and  some  comfort  sta- 
tions— no  facilities  further. 

The  third  class  embraces  those  areas 
that  have  been  designed  definitely  to 
provide  for  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  the  motoring  public,  either  in  an 
area  by  itself,  or  in  an  area  as  part  o^ 
some  other  large  public  park  or  play- 
ground. This  area,  it  goes  without 
saying,  if  properly  designed  and  prop- 
erly equipped,  is  the  best.  There  are 
some  cities  that  may  possess  large 
parks,  certain  corners  of  which  may  be 
set  aside  and  devoted  to  just  such 
equipment.  But  we  must  have  a  definite 
plan  to  follow,  so  that  the  whole  will 
be  unified  in  the  end,  that  we  may 
have  a  park  there  that  will  attract 
the  motorist. 

With  reference  to  equipment,  we 
find  that  we  must  supply  water  that 
must  be  good,  running,  drinkable  wa- 
ter. We  must  supply  good  sanitation 
— that  means  comfort  station  facilities, 
it  means  shower  baths,  it  means  a  park 


house,  ST)  to  speak,  where  there  is  an 
open  fireplace  where  people  can  gather, 
can  read  the  pai)ers,  can  meet  the  sec- 
retary of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
ask  questions,  and  can  get  together  for 
a     good     time     if    they    want    to.     It 
further  means  some  sort  of  an  equip- 
ment with  reference  to  a  playground. 
Children    accompany    these    motorists, 
and    they    want    swings,    they    want    a 
sand  box   or  two — they   don't  need  a 
merry-go-round  or  elaborate  equipment 
such  as  we  are  supplying  them  in  our 
municipal  playgrounds,  but  they  want 
some    equipment    provided    for    enter- 
tainment.       Then    some    form    of   heat 
should  be  provided  for  cooking.     It  is 
no  longer  desirable  to  permit  campers 
to  build  fires  anywhere  and  of  any  size 
and  use  wood.     Gas  is  being  provided 
in  the  best  equipped  motor  parks  to- 
day.    Sometimes  this  gas  is  piped  into 
a   large   symmetrical,     say    a     circular 
equipment   of   gas   plates,   so   that  the 
whole  parking  community,  so  to  speak, 
comes   in    and   uses   that    center.       In 
other  places,  individual  gas  plates  are 
placed   with    reference    to    the    shelter 
house,  a  shelter  house  is  provided,  with 
seats,  tables,  sometimes  with  a  perma- 
nent roof,  or  perhaps  just  a  frame  over 
which   the   autoist   can   throw   his  own 
canvas.     Of  course,  the  equipment  can 
be  as  elaborate  or  simple  as  you  care 
to  make  it.     That  is  to   say,  you  can 
make    the   people   as   comfortable   and 
as  pleasantly  situated  as  you  wish. 

The  best  and  finest  equipped  motor 
parks  are  the  ones  that  are  paying  the 
most  in  dividends,  so  to  speak,  and  a 
man  will  travel  many  miles  to  get  to 
a  park  that  he  knows  is  well  equipped, 
is  sanitary,  and  is  properly  taken  care 
of. 

Then  we  have  the  question  of  admin- 
istration and  maintenance.  We  are 
finding  that  a  very  important  part  of 
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this   prol)leni.     I   referred    to   one   par- 
ticular kind  of  a  park  a  moment  ago, 
namely,  that  area  that  was  not  taken 
care  of  at  all.     You  might  just  as  well 
allow    the    motorist    to    camp    on    the 
open  roadside  or  any  open  area  as  to 
provide  an  area  and  not  take  care  of 
it,  because  as  a  rule  he  will  not  take 
care  of  it  unless  you  do,  but  if  you  do 
he  will  help  you  take  care  of  it.  There- 
fore,  in   any   automobile   park   of   any 
size   at   all   there   ought   to   be   an   at- 
tendant, not  only  to  give  information, 
but   to    direct    people   where   to    camp, 
to   make  them   observe  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  requirements  which  must  be  set 
down  for  your  camping  area,   to   wel- 
come  them,   to   answer   all  their  ques- 
tions, to  see  that  they  use  things  prop- 
erly,  although  that  is  not  a  very  big 
phase  of  it.     We  find  that  if  you  give 
an    average    autoist    a    good    thing,    he 
will  take  care  of  it,   but   if  you  give 
him    a    poor     thing,     he     doesn't    care 
whether  he  takes  care  of  it  or  not.  So 
the  majority  of  sucessfully   conducted 
auto  camping  parks  in  California  now 
have  a  park  attendant  to  take  care  of 
all  of  these  problems. 

The  parks  must  be  kept  clean ;  pa- 
pers must  be  kept  picked  up ;  if  you 
have  dirt  roads,  they  must  be  kept 
sprinkled ;  if  you  have  green  lawns, 
they  must  be  kept  green  and  mowed ; 
if  you  have  playground  facilities  they 
must  be  kept  in  repair.  Then,  too,  if 
you  have  comfort  station  facilities, 
they  must  be  sanitary;  if  you  have 
lights  in  the  parks,  and  you  should 
have  light,  things  should  be  arranged 
in  series  so  that  they  can  be  turned 
off  and  they  should  be  turned  off  at 
stated  intervals.  If  you  supply  this 
camping  area  with  gas,  then  there 
should  be  some  one  there  to  regulate 
the  matters  and  to  provide  all  of  the 
assistance  possible  to  this  large  public 


which     is    increasing    each     year    and 
which  the  municipalities  in  this   State 
particularly,  because  of  our  wonderful 
climatic    conditions,    our    wonder    sys- 
tem of  highways  that  are  being  created 
here,  are  not  only  attracting  our  own 
people  into  the  open  country,  but  are 
attracting    people    from    all    over    this 
country  to  California.     They  are  flock- 
ing here  into  this  State,  and  we  must 
take  care  of  them.     Many  of  them  are 
staying  here  with  us,  and  I  am  advised 
by  another  secretary   of   the   chamber 
of  commerce  that  he  knows  definitely 
that  one  of  the   means   for   increasing 
the  population  of  his  community  has 
been  the  automobile  camp  park,  prop- 
erly equipped,  properly  taken  care  of. 
That  is  an  advertisement  in  itself  for 
the  community,  and  the  towns  and  ci- 
ties which  are  interested  in  parks  and 
park  systems  must  meet  this  problem, 
and   it   is   a   growing   problem   and   an 
important    one,    in    the    park    develop- 
ment  as   well    as   the   playground   de- 
velopment of  any  community  today. 

The  Lord  knows  we  are  faced  with 
problems  enough,  and  I  really  hate  to 
bring  up  a  new  one  for  your  considera- 
tion. But  that  is  what  this  League  is 
for,  and  hence  I  have  done  it. 
(Lantern  slides  followed.) 

Superintendent  of  Parks  W.  L.  Scott 
of  Riverside:  Fairmount  Park,  the 
municipal  automobile  camping  ground 
at  our  largest  city  playground,  was 
opened  on  May  28,  1919.  In  less  than 
five  months  it  has  served  305  automo- 
bile parties,  or  to  be  more  exact,  2,236 
individual  campers.  A  record  kept  at 
the  park  office  shows  that  they  came 
from  the  north,  east,  south  and  west 
of  the  United  States,  from  Canada,  and 
even  so  far  away  as  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands. Some  have  stayed  only  one 
night ;  others  have  enjoyed  Riverside 
so  well  that  they  have  stayed  several 
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weeks.  Still  others  have  liked  River- 
side so  well  as  they  have  viewed  it  on 
sightseeing  trips,  that  they  have 
bought  property,  or  rented  houses,  and 
liave  remained  here. 

Need  of  a  public  camping  ground  to 
take  care  of  the  increasing  number  of 
autoists  passing  through  Riverside  had 
often  been  discussed  by  those  inter- 
ested, but  its  establishment  ot  the 
grounds  was  to  meet  an  immediate 
need,  the  care  of  delegates  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Convention,  many  of  whom 
it  was  thought  would  come  by  auto- 
mobile and  wish  to  camp.  The  idea 
was  approved  and  urged  by  the  mayor 
and  the  council  members.  The  cham- 
ber of  commerce  interested  itself  in 
the  matter  and  efficient  help  was  given 
by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California,  which  saw  to  it  that  roads 
leading  to  the  grounds  were  well 
signed. 

The  site  for  the  camp  grounds  was 
chosen  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake  at 
Fairmount  Park,  pleasantly  situated 
beside  Spring  Brook  and  carpeted  with 
grass.  Six  small  cement  stoves  with 
iron  gratings  were  built,  electric  lights 
installed  and  in  a  short  time  the 
grounds  were  ready  for  visitors.  Nearly 
every  night  since  May  28  has  seen  at 
least  one  automobile  party  at  the  park 
and  sometimes  the  number  has  been 
as  high  as  12.  A  supply  of  wood  is 
kept  on  hand  and  employees  of  the 
park  are  instructed  to  extend  every 
reasonable  courtesy  to  all  campers. 
That  these  courtesies  are  appreciated 
has  been  manifest  in  the  numberless 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  the 
camp  grounds  and  its  comforts — many 
parties  have  returned  a  second  time. 

The  thought  and  care  employed  in 
establishing  a  public  camp  ground  in 
an  attractive  spot  and  fitting  it  with 
necessary   equipment,   are   repaid   ten- 


fold. Tlie  additional  attraction  proves 
a  decided  municipal  asset.  Such  a 
camp  ground  may  serve  three  import- 
ant uses ;  provide  comfort  for  the 
stranger  within  our  gates,  aid  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  city, 
and  provide  an  advertising  agency 
more  potent  than  any  vividly  worded 
page  ad  in  the  most  widely  read  maga- 
zine. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  figures  to  prove 
the  last  two  statements.  An  Iowa 
man  and  his  family  came  to  Riverside, 
found  the  camping  grounds  in  their 
pleasant  surroundings  and  decided  to 
stay  awhile.  They  motored  around 
the  city,  liked  it  and  decided  to  invest. 
Result — they  paid  $20,000  cash  for  a 
30-acre  ranch  about  two  miles  from 
town  and  are  now  residents  of  River- 
side. Another  family  from  Vancouver, 
Washington,  looking  for  a  Southern 
California  city  in  which  to  establish  a 
home,  inspected  Riverside  while 
camped  at  Fairmount  and  bought  a 
ten  acre  ranch  for  which  they  paid 
$8,750  cash.  Three  other  families  have 
rented  homes  and  are  now  a  part  of 
Riverside 's  contented  population. 
These  cases  I  have  known  of  person- 
ally,— how  many  other  families  have 
been  influenced  to  make  Riverside 
their  permanent  abiding  place  as  a 
result  of  their  visit  at  the  camping 
grounds  I  do  not  know,  but  would  not 
be  surprised  if  they  are  numerous. 

Now  for  the  advertising  side  of  this 
proposition.  Every  city  is  desirous  of 
being  favorably  known  and  hence  to 
give  honest  publicity  to  its  special 
values  as  a  place  in  which  to  live.  Of 
the  2,236  persons  who  have  camped  at 
our  municipal  grounds,  699  came  from 
California.  The  others  were  from  24 
different  States,  from  Canada  and  even 
more  distant  points.  They  come  preju- 
diced, naturally,  in  favor  of  their  own 
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particular  corner  of  the  Avorld.     They 
find  here   a   cordial  welcome   and   dis- 
cover   for     themselves    those     charms 
which  eventually  make  Californians  of 
lis    all.        They    carry    away    pleasant 
memories  of  a  hospitable  city  that  pre- 
pares a  comfortable  resting  place  for 
the    transient    visitor,    and    they    tell 
about  that  city  to  the  motorists  they 
meet  along  the  road  and  again  to  home 
folks    when    their    journey    is    ended. 
That  kind  of  advertising,  in  my  mind, 
is  of  more  genuine  value,  so  far  as  de- 
velopment   and    growth    is    concerned, 
than  any  to  be  found  on  printed  page. 
Perhaps  it  Avould  be  interesting    to 
note  the  home   States  of  the  campers 
from  outside  California  as  showing  to 
what   distant   points   the   story   of   the 
stay  at  Riverside's  auto  camp  ground 
will  be   carried:     They   are — Arizona, 
102 ;  Texas,  35 ;  Colorado,  37 ;  Oregon, 
63;  Pennsylvania,  20;  Indiana,  13-  ]\Iis- 
souri,  12 ;  New  York,  3 :  Ohio,  10 ;  Ten- 
nessee, 6 ;  Utah,  7 ;  low^a,  10 ;  New  Jer- 
sey, 23 ;  Kansas,  28 ;  New  Mexico,   6 ; 
Nebraska,   15 ;  Idaho,   16 ;  Illinois,   16 ; 
AVashington,  72 ;  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, 17  ;  Oklahoma,  6 ;  Minnesota,  5  ; 
Montana,  6. 

From  Canada  we  had  15  visitors  and 
last  but  not  least,  one  of  our  more  re- 
cent camping  parties  was  a  family  of 
three  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They 
shipped  their  automobile  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  during  their  trip  of  the  State 
spent  several  days  in  Riverside. 

The  need  of  a  public  camp  ground 
in  Riverside  for  motorists  has  been 
amply  proved.  The  problem  of  the 
future  is  to  enlarge  the  grounds  to 
take  care  of  the  increasing  numbers 
which  are  sure  to  come.  AVe  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  delegates  visit  our 
parks  and  inspect  the  automobile  camp 
grounds.      Our    park    departmenl    em- 


ployees  will    be    glad    to    answer    any 
questions.      (Applause.) 

Commissioner  of  Parks  John  J.  Ham- 
ilton of  Pasadena:  We  have  had  a  mo- 
torist camping  park  for  two  years.  For- 
tunately for  the  city,  it  has  several 
hundred  acres  of  wild  land  near  the 
Arroyo  Seeo,  conveniently  near  to  the 
city,  and  it  is  there  the  camp  is  lo- 
cated. It  adjoins  the  amusement  park, 
the  Brookside  Park,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences of  a  big  city  are  available  to 
the  tourist,  the  edge  of  the  camp  being 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  center  of  the  park,  w^here  we  have 
a  plunge,  tennis  courts,  croquet 
grounds,  merry-go-rounds,  swings,  an 
open  air  theatre,  and  various  other 
matters  of  amusement  and  recreation 
of  the  people.  We  find  that  the  mo- 
torists resort  to  those  advantages  and 
enjoy  them. 

The  camp  is  practically  unlimited  in 
extent,  so  only  a  few  acres  have  been 
improved.  During  the  two  years, 
there  have  seldom  been  less  than  a 
dozen  parties  there,  and  as  many  as 
thirty-five  have  been  counted,  though 
we  do  not  keep  a  record  as  should  be 
done.  We  maintain  comfort  stations 
at  the  park  and  also  a  very  good,  sub- 
stantially built  comfort  station  at  the 
tourist  camp,  wdiich  is  carefully  jani- 
tored.  The  park  itself,  though  not  un- 
der the  constant  supervision  of  the 
caretaker,  is  under  the  charge  and  oc- 
casional supervision  of  the  main  park 
caretaker. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  only 
a  good  class  of  people  camp  there.  We 
have  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  the 
police,  no  suspicious  characters  have 
come  there,  and  there  have  been  very 
few  grouches  and  very  few  complaints. 
Tourist  always  give  a  good  account  of 
their  impressions  of  the  camp  itself 
and  speak  very  kindly  of  the  facilities 
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at  other  places.  T  think  they  greatly 
appreciate  what  California  is  doing  in 
every  direction  of  this  kind. 

Of  course,  we  realize  our  camp 
ground's  shortcomings,  particularly  in 
view  of  such  elaborate  plans  as  are 
under  construction  elsewhere.  But  we 
furnish  camp  stoves,  free  firewood,  and 
of  course  we  have  water  there.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  complaint  has  arisen 
from  the  carelessness,  partly  our  fault, 
in  regard  to  the  removal  of  garbage. 
There  is  some  complaint  applies.  Thus 
far  we  have  only  had  the  garbage  col- 
lected two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
the  camp  not  being  under  supervision, 
of  course  it  is  not  as  free  from  com- 
plaints as  we  hope  it  will  be  in  the 
futre.  Our  Superintendent  intends  to 
add  a  Avashing  rack  for  automobiles 
and  a  central  plant  for  furnishing  hot 
water. 

To  get  their  ideas  of  necessities  I 
have  talked  with  motorists  at  our 
park,  and  I  found  that  they  consider 
stoves,  water,  firewood  or  gas  or  per- 
haps coal.  They  insist  on  comfort  sta- 
tions as  of  the  first  importance.  They 
all  like  shade  and  are  pleased  when 
they  have  green  grass.  Lights  are  ap- 
preciated. Our  camp  is  not  lighted  as 
yet,  though  we  expect  to  extend  that. 
They  speak  very  appreciably  of  shoAver 
baths,  and  they  like  the  laundry  fa- 
cilities that  are  furnished  in  some 
places,  where  they  have  built-in  tubs 
and  ironing  boards,  hoppers  for  dish 
Avashing,  and  so  on — things  that  have 
been  found  in  different  places.  They 
like  the  broad  space  and  privacy  that 
Professor  Gregg  mentioned.  AVhere 
there  is  no  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
going  to  bed  and  rising  they  complain 
that  at  some  places  it  is  noisy  late  and 
early.  There  should  be  regulations,  I 
think,  as  to  retiring  time.  And  also 
when  the  Avakeful  ones  can  get  up  in 


the  morning.  They  reported  a  large 
kitchen  as  being  furnished  at  one  point 
and  at  another  a  retail  store  located  on 
the  ground.  One  suggested  to  our  Su- 
perintendent fo  Parks  a  delivery  sta- 
tion where  all  deliveries  for  the  park 
can  be  nuide  at  one  place  and  receipted 
for.  At  one  place  in  Wyoming  a  lady 
told  me  they  had  free  ice.  The  (|ues- 
tion  of  a  time  limit  affects  the  popular- 
ity of  a  camp — our  time  limit  is  one 
week,  but  is  not  enforced.  We  are 
not  technical  about  it,  and  I  talked  to 
one  lady  Avho  was  so  delighted  with 
Pasadena  that  I  took  the  liberty  of 
extending  her  time  to  two  weeks  im- 
mediately. They  think  a  regulation 
keeping  dogs  tied  up  is  a  good  feature 
in  a  camp.  They  mention  a  good 
many  rules  not  properly  enforced  at 
various  places,  but  not  in  a  complain- 
ing way — they  are  the  best  natured  lot 
of  people  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

While  we  are  furnishing  free  wood, 
tourists  do  not  complain  where  a  mod- 
erate charge  is  made  for  wood  and  for 
gas,  and  it  is  our  theory  that  while 
free  ground  rent  and  water  and  ordi- 
nary conveniences  should  universally 
be  furnished,  there  can  be  objection 
and  will  not  be  on  the  part  of  the  mo- 
toring public  to  a  moderate  gas  charge, 
and,  in  fact,  as  these  camps  are  going 
to  become  very  popular  and  grow  to 
a  very  large  feature,  it  is  only  right 
and  probably  the  best  thing  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  thing  itself  that  it  should 
be  on  a  self  respecting  basis,  probably 
paying  the  cost  of  most  of  the  service 
they  get.  In  other  words,  I  don't 
think  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
furnish  gratuitously  the  facilities  of  a 
first-class  hotel,  and  I  don't  think  they 
expect  it. 

As  to  the  advertising  value,  there  is 
certainly  no  doubt  that,  as  the  motor- 
ists move  around  a  great  deal,  and  par- 
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tieularly  as  tliose  from  other  States  go 
back  home,  the  advertising  value  is 
very  high. 

I  think  the  ideas  that  have  been 
given  us  here  by  Professor  Gregg  as 
to  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject 
are  most  timely  and  valuable.  I  have 
to  thank  him  for  a  number  of  good 
ideas  of  which  I  know  Pasadena  will 
be  glad  to  avail   itself.      (Applause.) 

Mayor  Mat  Arnoldy  of  Marysville: 
The  automobile  is  now  recognized  not 
only  as  a  popular  means  of  pleasure 
but  also  as  a  business  necessity.  When- 
ever anything  has  reached  that  stage 
of  perfection,  it  is  but  natural  that  we 
should  see  the  man  with  whom  we  are 
now  dealing,  the  motor  tourist,  de- 
veloped. 

The  great  value  of  the  motor  tourist 
as  an  advertising  medium  is  the  fact 
that  he  visualizes  your  city  and  his 
friends  and  their  friends  get  the  vision 
from  him  by  word  of  mouth  rather 
than  by  the  newspaper  ads  that  are 
really  the  talk  of  boosters. 

Marysville  has  been  the  mecca  for 
many  tourists,  situated  as  it  is  at  the 
junction  of  Yuba  and  Feather  Rivers. 
When  we  first  considered  the  subject 
of  an  automobile  park,  it  was  found 
that  the  city  owned  a  square  block  of 
land  and  the  county  owned  a  small 
piece  adjacent  thereto,  both  of  which 
were  at  that  time  idle  land.  These 
lands  were  donated,  the  union  men  of 
^larysville  discussed  the  problon  and 
donated  their  services  to  the  work. 
Professor  Gregg  designed  the  cam}) 
ground,  and  on  Sunday,  June  16,  1918, 
Marysville 's  free  auto  park  came  into 
being.  A  number  of  shelter  houses 
were  constructed,  each  of  these  houses 
being  fitted  up  with  folding  tables  and 
trenches,  a  gas  plate  for  cooking  pur- 
poses, with  a  two-bit  meter  attached. 
There    are    twelve    shelter    houses    and 


twenty-four  are  being  built.  A  service 
house  was  built  in  the  center  of  the 
lot,  and  this  was  fitted  up  with  shower 
baths  and  lavatory  facilities.  A  large 
room  was  equipped  with  tables  and 
benches  for  letter  writing,  a  free  tele- 
phone established  and  a  large  register 
with  the  names  of  Marysville  mer- 
chants inscribed,  all  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  tourist. 

The  park  and  grounds  are  electric 
lighted.  Various  kinds  of  shrubbery 
and  trees  were  planted  and  they  are 
all  doing  well.  The  plot  was  seeded 
to  grass,  all  but  the  driveways,  which 
were  graveled.  Everything  about  the 
park  is  absolutely  free.  A  gardener 
with  police  authority,  paid  by  the  city, 
is  constantly  in  attendance.  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  hasn't  been  a  single 
ease  of  rowdyism,  nor  has  anybody 
ever  complained  of  having  lost  any- 
thing by  virtue  of  his  stay  there.  Trav- 
elers are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
park  four  days,  and,  by  special  per- 
mission, may  remain  seven  days.  Local 
parties  are  not  permitted  to  use  the 
park  at  all. 

Xow  for  the  financial  side  of  it.  We 
have  expended  in  money  for  materials 
and  supplies  $2,067.97.  There  Avere 
registered  in  the  park  in  the  year  just 
closed  1,867  motor  parties  from  229 
cities,  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco,  Montreal  to  New  Orleans. 
Our  lowest  estimate  of  the  amount  per 
party  expended  with  the  merchants  of 
]\Iarysville  for  gasoline,  oil,  water,  re- 
pairs, groceries  and  Avhat  not,  will  be 
$10,  making  a  total  of  $20,000  in  trade 
during  the  year.  This  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  advertising.  I  thhik  you 
must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  good 
business  investment. 

Tlie  construction  and  operation  of 
tlie  park  is  now  carried  on  by  the  city, 
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which  pays   for  the   caretaker,   lights, 
water  and  telephone. 

In  our  register,  we  have  a  space  un- 
der the  heading,  "What  do  you  think 
of  our  motor  park?"  and  we  have  re- 
ceived many  valuable  suggestions  from 
there. 

Mayor  C.  A.  Dougherty  of  Salinas: 
If  these  parks  are  to  become  a  perma- 
nent establishment  and  to  be  equipped 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  indi- 
cated here  tonight  as  being  the  proper 
manner  to  equip  them,  is  there  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  traveling  tour- 
ists to  paying  a  per  diem  for  the  park 
privilege,  four-bits  a  day,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  which  would  help  to  keep 
up  the  maintenance,  keep  an  attendant 
there,  and  the  furnishing  of  water,  gas 
and  other  necessaries  that  go  with  that 
park? 

Professor  Gregg:  I  would  say  that 
if  that  fee  is  kept  low,  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  objection.  The  difficulty 
would  be  in  the  tendency  to  increase 
them  as  time  goes  on,  or  to  make  them 
too  high  at  the  beginning.  The  mo- 
toring public  we  have  been  talking 
about  of  course  will  not  go  to  hotels 
anyway,  many  of  them,  but  will  camp 
somewhere.  If  you  make  your  charge 
too  high  they  will  camp  alongside  of 
the  road,  if  they  can.  I  know  from 
talking  to  people  that  they  would  not 
object  to  a  small  fee,  particularly  if 
you  can  impress  them  with  the  fact 
and  have  them  understand  that  all 
that  they  give  goes  towards  main- 
tenance. I  don't  see  that  two  bits,  or 
perhaps  a  little  bit  more,  would  be 
objectionable.  But  be  very  careful  not 
to   make   that   charge  large. 

Mayor  S.  L.  Berkley,  of  Santa  Mon- 
ica: Has  anyone  here  heard  objection 
by  the  hotel  and  apartment  house  own- 
ers to  the  establishment  of  such  auto- 
mobile parks,  on  account  of  the  pos- 


sible IqjSs  of  revenue?  "We  found  in 
our  city  we  had  a  tremendous  opposi- 
tion developing  from  apartment  house 
OAvners. 

City  Clerk  Allen  H.  Wright  of  San 
Diego:  We  did  have  opposition  about 
a  year  ago  from  the  hotel  keepers  and 
rooming  house  keepers,  who  did  not 
wish  the  council  to  extend  any  further 
courtesies  to  the  motoring  public.  But 
we  showed  them  the  error  of  their 
ways.  We  have  been  using  a  portion 
of  Balboa  Park  for  this  purpose,  and 
we  find  that  the  motorists  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  attention  being  given 
them.  It  is  a  great  asset  to  any  city, 
as  has  been  shown  by  the  Mayor  of 
Marysville  and  the  representatives  of 
other  places  who  have  public  motor 
parks. 

Mr.  Gordon  Whitnall  of  Los  An- 
geles: I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  average  person  who  embarks  on 
one  of  these  motor  tours  goes  out  with 
the  express  feeling  that  he  wants  to 
get  away  from  civilization  to  a  certain 
extent.  And  if  the  hotel  keepers  and 
apartment  house  keepers  can  only  see 
this,  their  opposition  to  any  such  plan 
as  this  will  fade  away. 

Professor  Gregg:  That  is  entirely 
correct.  One  member  of  my  own  staff 
at  Berkeley  took  a  motor  trip  south 
last  3'ear  and  the  only  time  that  he 
stopped  at  a  hotel  was  when  he  could 
not  find  a  motor  park  or  any  other 
possible    convenience. 

Mr.  Seotit:  That  is  entirely  River- 
side's experience.  People  have  said  to 
me,  "Mr.  Scott,  if  you  hadn't  a  camp 
ground,  we  would  have  gone  on  and 
camped  somewhere  else."  We  are 
traveling  and  we  want  to  see  the  coun- 
try, and  w^e  don't  care  to  stop  at  ho- 
tels." 

On  a  call  for  the  towns  having  mo- 
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tor  parks  to  respond,  responses  were  geles,  Tulare,  Salinas,  Marysville,  Gil- 
given  that  there  were  such  parks  in  roy,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Santa 
Riverside,  Pasadena,  Orland,  Los  An-     Maria,  Sacramento. 


CITY  MANAGER  GOVERNMENT 

Portion  of  a   report  by   H.   S.    Maddox   to   the  Board   of  Directors   of   the 
Sacramento   Chamber   of   Commerce 

EDITOR'S  NOTE Mr.  Maddox,  who  is  the  Second  Vice-President  and  General   Secretary  of 

the  Consolidated  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  and  County  of  Sacramento,  was  recently  sent 
East  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  success  of  the  City  Manager  Plan  of  Government,  there 
beinq  an  agitation  on  at  the  present  time  for  a  change  in  the  plan  of  municipal  government  in 
the  Caoitol  City  Sacramento  is  now  operating  under  the  Commission  Plan  of  Government.  It 
is  an  Interesting  and  significant  fact  that  seven  cities  In  the  United  States  have  recently  changed 
from  the  commission  plan  of  government  to  the  city  manager  plan. 


E 


1  STUDY  of  the  modern  method  of 
City  Government,  the  commis- 
sion-manager, known  locally  as 
"The  City  Manager  Plan,"  was  given 
most  consideration.  For  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  first-hand  study,  we  were 
at  Dayton,  Springfield,  and  Xenia  for 
one  week.  We  went  into  matters 
quite  carefully,  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  We  interviewed  a  large 
number  of  people — bankers,  newspa- 
permen, ministers,  hotel  men,  mer- 
chants, laboring  men,  in  fact  anybody 
anywhere  we  might  happen  to  meet. 
We  asked  every  conceivable  question 
and  always  with  the  same  answer  re- 
sponding, "It  is  the  only  system," 
"We  would  not  go  back  to  the  old 
way,"  etc.,  etc.  We  were  told  by  sev- 
eral that  the  "politicians  don't  like 
it."  A  great  many  folks  there  have 
not  yet  forgotten  the  old  regime,  and 
even  some  people  yet  talk  as  though 
they  believed  that  only  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican  can  run  a  government 
big  or  little.  Not  so  among  business 
men,  professional  men  and  others. 

The  way  municipal  affairs  are  con- 
ducted in  Dayton  or  Springfield  is  a 
simple  matter.  Those  cities  will  never 
go  back  to  the  old  system.  Running 
the  City  of  Dayton  is  as  simple  as  the 
operation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Sacramento.  No  friction,  no  com- 
plications, everybody  apparently  satis- 


fied at   Dayton,   Ohio.     Dayton   has   a 
population  of  165,000  people.  The  City 
Commission   is  made  up   of  five   mem- 
bers elected  by  the  people  pretty  much 
as    we    choose    at    Sacramento.      Their 
commissioners  merely  legislate  and  the 
City  Manager  executes  and  therein  lies, 
the  meat  in  the  cocoanut.     They  meet 
once  each  week,  usually  for  an  hour, 
at   a   stated   time.     The   commissioners 
at    Dayton    are    paid    $1,200  annually. 
One  of  their  number  is  chosen  Mayor 
and  he  receives  $1,800  annually.     The 
City   Manager,    a   high    class   engineer 
of  vast  experience,  receives  $7,500  an- 
nually, making  a  total  of  $14,100.       It 
is    certainly    a    delight    to    sit    in    the 
manager's  office  and  listen  and  watch 
what  is  being  transacted.     It  is  a  busy 
place.     Some  one  calls  and  complains 
about  a  slippery  or  icy  place  at  a  cer- 
tain   corner.     The     clerk     immediately 
gets   in   touch   with   the    right   depart- 
ment and  immediately  a  man  is  sent 
to   care   for   it.     Sewer   out   of    order, 
street  is  blocked  with  traffic,  any  one 
of    hundreds    of    questions,    and    com- 
plaints and  suggestions  are  coming  to 
the  one  office,  the  center  for  all  mu- 
nicipal activities,  and  the  office  is  open 
with  competent  men  in  charge  to  care 
for   the   public   day   and  night.     It  is 
remarkable    how    well    equipped    this 
office  is  with  information  and  data  for 
almost  any  question  asked.     In  other 
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words,  the  city 's  affairs  are  centralized. 
There  is  no  conflict  of  authority,  and 
consequently  no  confusion  for  any- 
body. The  City  Manager  appoints  the 
heads  of  departments,  of  which  there 
are  five  in  Dayton,  to-wit :  Department 
of  Finance,  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  Department  of  Public  Service.  He 
has  power  to  employ  and  remove  at 
will.  Consequently  his  power  is  felt  in 
every  activity  of  the  city.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  business  unto  itself  and 
just  as  well  conducted  as  a  railroad, 
street  car  company,  bank  or  any  otlier 
institution,  and  he  is  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  He  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  people.  He  appoints  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  and 
then  in  turn  the  heads  select  their  staff* 
and  employes. 

If  Sacramento  were  conducted  as 
Dayton  is,  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
city  but  would  be  able  to  serve  on  the 
city  board.  I  am  positive  that  less 
time  is  taken  by  the  board  at  Dayton 
than  is  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  is  the  secret  of  it  all ; 
this  fact  and  the  fact  that  a  competent 
and  trustworthy  man  is  selected  to 
manage  the  city. 

At  Spring-field,   Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio,  75,000  people, 
about  the  size  of  Sacramento,  has  0. 
E.  Carr,  a  high  class  civil  engineer,  as 
City  Manager.  He  is  paid  $6,000  an- 
nually. They  claim  the  most  modern 
charter,  and  yet  they  see  wiiere  they 
can  improve  it,  and  do  so  from  time 
to  time.  The  Commissioners  here,  five 
in  number,  receive  $500  annually,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $8,500  annually  for  ser- 
vices of  five  commissioners  and  City 
Manager.  The  Commissioners  are 
elected  at  large,  and  serve  four  years. 
One  of  the  five  is  elected  Mayor  and 


performs  all  the  functions  of  a  mayor 
under  the  old  order,  except  as  an  ex- 
ecutive, and  in  this  he  is  superceded  by 
the  manager,  as  in  Dayton.  Spring- 
field has  forty-seven  uniformed  police 
and  the  same  number  of  firemen.  The 
City  Commission  is  made  up  of  two 
merchants,  a  retired  capitalist,  a  con- 
tractor and  a  railroad  brakeman,  a 
union  man. 

The  management  of  this  city  is  cen- 
tralized, competent,  and  most  satisfac- 
tory. Many  inquiries  elicited  an  un- 
animous opinion  that  it  is  far  more 
effective,  more  satisfactory  and  much 
less  costly  than  the  old  style  of  gov- 
ernment. 

At  Xenia,  Ohio 
This  is  a  small  city,  this  town  of 
Xenia,  of  about  13,000  people,  4,500 
of  them  colored.  The  City  Manager 
receives  $3,000  annually,  is  a  civil  en- 
gineer, forty  years  of  age,  married. 
City  Commissioners — five — serve  with- 
ou  tpay.  City  Manager  has  one  clerk  at 
$125  per  month.  The  City  Com- 
mission is  made  up  of  prominent 
citizens,  glad  to  serve  and  consider  it 
an  honor  to  serve.  There  is  not  a 
lady  on  either  commission  of  these 
three  cities,  although  many  subordi- 
nate, and  some  of  them  important, 
positions  are  held  by  women. 

A  clause  in  a  modern  city  charter 
reads  as  follows : 

"The  City  Manager  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  city.  He 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  Council  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative qualifications.  The  choice 
shall  not  be  limited  to  inhabitants  of 
the  city  or  State.  He  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years." 

Summing  Up  Investigations 

The  sum  total  of  our  investigations 
brings  forceably  to  my  mind  the  posi- 
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tive  necessity  for  an  improvement  in 
municipal  affairs  in  our  city,  Sacra- 
mento. I  am  positively  convinced  of 
this,  and  to  this  end  I  shall  bend  my 
efforts  until  it  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  my 
arriving  at  this  conclusion.  When  I 
attempted  to  resign  some  months  ago, 
it  was  with  a  full  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions here.  I  knew  what  must  be 
done  eventually.  1  did  not  feel  that 
I  was  physically  able  to  participate. 
It  is  a  big  job,  but  it  can  be  done ; 
tlierefore  it  will  be  done,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  it.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  the  charter  you  now  possess  is  an 
excellent  document,  and  in  the  same 
breath  I  confess  that  it  is  not  being 
carried  out,  probably,  as  the  people 
desired  when  it  was  supported.  This 
charter  should  not  be  tinkered  with, 
except  to  amend  certain  portions  so 
as  to  permit  us  to  secure  the  manager 
plan.  That  is  all.  When  our  cam- 
paigns were  launched  last  year  for 
bond  issues  the  people  knew  that  they 
should  be  carried,  but  for  some  reason 
— I  am  not  the  one  to  explain  it — l)ut 
for  some  reason  there  was  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  our  City  Commission.  No 
matter  how  these  words  sound,  it  is  a 
fact  and  everyone  knows  it.  In  my 
opinion,  the  city  commissioners  are  as 
good  a  set  of  men  as  is  possible  to  se- 
cure under  existing  conditions  and 
methods,  and  yet  there  is  a  reason  for 
])eop]e    not   placing    confidence    in    the 


Commissioners.  It  may  be  that  the 
people  feel  the  hand  of  "invisible  gov- 
ernment" is  directing  city  affairs  to 
a  great  extent. 

1  know  I  am  treading  on  thin  ice 
and  1  know,  too,  that  my  good  friends 
would  advise  me  to  be  careful,  but 
though  the  treading  is  slippery,  I  am 
going  to  skate  over,  and  shall  take  my 
position  tlatly  and  firmly  for  a  new 
deal  in  Sacramento,  and  it  shall  be 
brought  about  just  as  rapidly  and  as 
definitely  as  possible. 

Let  me  repeat — I  do  not  class  my- 
self as  belonging  to  the  "long  haired 
men"  of  "short  haired  women  va- 
riety" with  whom  I  have  nothing  in 
common,  but  I  hope  I  am  among  that 
great  majority  who  do  not  believe  in 
"invisible  government"  nor  in  a  "po- 
litical government,"  but  who  do  be- 
lieve in  a  will  fight  for,  if  necessary, 
a  business  government,  a  square  deal 
government,  a  government  operated 
for  and  responsible  to  the  people ;  I 
am  not  ambitious ;  I  want  nothing  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  for  myself. 
Just  let  me  serve  as  a  ( 'hamt)er  of 
(Commerce  man  and  when  the  big  pro- 
gram outlined  herein  is  one  of  fact, 
and  we,  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  board  of  directors, 
have  brought  these  things  to  pass,  we 
Avill  celebrate  that  day  and  receive  the 
plaudits  of  all  good  men  and  women. 
That  will  be  enough  for  us. 


IS  MILK  DISTRIBUTION  A  MUNICIPAL  FUNCTION? 

By  DORSEY  W.  HYDE,  Jr. 

Municipal    Reference    Librarian,    New   York 

Surveys    made    by    the    New    York    Department    of    Health    show    that    "out    of    twenty-two 
hundred  families,   each  having  at  least   two   children  under  six  years   of   age,   htty   per   cent 
had   decreased    the   amount   of   milk    used   since   the   price    had   begun    to    increase. 
EDITOR'S    NOTE.-With     the     cost     of     milk       the    solution    of    this    urgent     problem     of    public 
mounting    skyward     and     investigative    agencies       welfare.  ,  ..^    nroblem    are    un- 
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to  2,243;  Rochester  estimated  possible  annual 
economies  of  $500,000,  and  in  Chicago  it  was  es- 
timated that  $20,000  a  day  could  be  saved  by  a 
co-operative  delivery  system. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  en- 
deavored, as  a  war-time  measure,  to  restrict  the 
number  of  milk  deliveries  by  the  establishment 
of  zoning  systems.  But  such  attempts  came  to 
naught,  as  for  example,  in  Chicago  where  it  was 
held  that  Federal  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to 
matters  of  distribution. 

In  the  absence  of  Federal  authority  the  prob- 
lem must  be  solved  by  state,  municipal  or  pri- 
vate initiative.  The  private  milk  agencies  must 
agree  upon  a  consolidated  plan  of  making  de- 
liveries, or  the  state  or  municipal  governments 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  milk  distri- 
bution. In  the  enclosed  pamphlet,  "Is  Milk 
Distribution  a  Municipal  Function?"  some  facts 
are  given  concerning  the  experience  in  this 
country    and    in    England. 

mOHN  STUART  MILL  has  writ- 
ten: "When  a  business  of  real 
public  importance  can  be  carried 
on  advantageously  only  upon  so  large 
a  scale  as  to  render  the  liberty  of 
competition  almost  illusory,  it  is  an 
unthrifty  dispensation  of  the  public 
resources  that  several  costly  sets  of 
arrangements  should  be  kept  up  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  commun- 
ity this  one  service."  This  principle 
undoubtedly  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
present  day  duplication  of  effort  in 
the  distribution  of  milk  to  the  family 
units  in  our  various  municipalities  and 
many  plain,  "ordinary  citizens"  are 
asking  themselves  today  why  munici- 
palization is  not  being  urged  upon  our 
local  legislators. 

In  the  quotation  given  above  the 
venerable  economist  stated  the  need 
for  action  when  a  certain  condition 
was  found  to  exist.  As  to  the  character 
of  the  action  to  be  taken  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  utility  or  service  in 
question  should  either  become  a  public 
function  or  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  benevolently-inclined  private 
monopoly.  Taking  the  Mill  quotation 
as  a  text,  Mr.  Irwin  G.  Jennings  has 
written  a  doctorate  thesis  (Columbia 
University)  entitled  "A  Study  of  the 
New  York  City  Milk  Problem,"  and 
this  study  has  been  published  by  the 
National  Civic  Federation  for  obvious 
purposes  of  propaganda.  Mr.  Jennings 


monograph  contains  many  facts  and 
figures  of  interest  but  his  conclusions 
do  not  appear  to  be  the  only  logical 
result  of  his  premises.  His  antagon- 
ism to  the  main  point  at  issue  is  shown 
by  his  statement  that,  "the  function 
of  government  is  not  business  and 
those  engaged  in  public  life  would  do 
better  in  adhering  to  their  proper 
functions. ' ' 

Co-Ordinated  Deliveries  By 
Agreement 

The  reason  for  propoganda  of  the 
above  sort  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain, 
for  war-time  governmental  "interfer- 
ence" was  not  wholly  confined  to  such 
larger  utilities  as  the  steam  railroads. 
For  many  years  past  transportation  ex- 
perts have  pointed  out  the  great  re- 
duction in  prices  which  could  be  ef- 
fected by  a  centralized  system  of  milk 
distribution,  with  the  elimination  of 
duplication  in  deliveries.  The  United 
States  Food  Administration  was  not 
entirely  blind  to  these  recommenda- 
tions and  an  attempt  was  made  to  zone 
the  city  of  San  Francisco^  and  to 
restrict  the  number  of  companies  dis- 
tributing milk  in  each  zone.  Difficulties 
arose,  however,  and  the  plan  was  never 
carried  out.  The  matter  also  came  up 
in  Chicago  but  the  Federal  Milk  Com- 
mission discovered  that  its  jurisdic- 
tion did  not  extend  to  questions  of 
distribution.^ 

The  problem  of  milk  distribution 
seems  to  be  have  been  accorded  seri- 
ous attention  in  Great  Britain  where 
the  pressure  of  war-time  hardship  was 
much  greater  than  in  this  country.^ 
In  that  country  efforts  similar  to  the 
San  Francisco  experiment  were  made 
in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  effec- 
tive co-operation  among  local  milk 
distributors.  Thus  Mr.  William  War- 
burton,  executive  officer  of  the  Brad- 
ford   food   control    committee,   reports 
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"a  scheme  of  block  distribution 
adopted  and  put  into  operation  b}'  the 
milk  retailers."  But  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  plan  Mr.  Warburton 
reports:  "Milk  has  been  diverted  from 
one  area  in  the  city  to  another  .  .  . 
leaving  large  areas  of  population 
entirely  without,  and  unduly  improv- 
ing the  supplies  of  another  .  .  . 
the  present  scheme  is  breaking  down, 
almost  every  milk  retailer  apparently 
being  a  law  to  himself.  Streets  are  left 
without  for  days,  when  there  is  a 
shortage ;  there  is  little  or  no  attempt 
to  give  a  proportion  to  all  their  cus- 
tomers. The  method  appears  to  be  to 
distribute  what  is  available,  sometimes 
in  large  quantities  to  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  at  the  commencement  of  the 
district.  Changes  are  frequently  made 
between  milkmen,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  food  office.  Milk  rounds 
are  disposed  of,  sometimes  to  produc- 
ers, who  then  transfer  their  milk  from 
another  retailer,  and  there  have  been 
cases  where  changes  have  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  supplies  to  the  city." 

Local  Milk  Control  in  England 

The  possibility  of  troubles  of  the 
above  order  seems  to  have  been  fore- 
seen by  the  government  authorities,  as 
clause  13,  section  a  and  b  of  the 
Milk  (winter  prices)  Order  of  19IB 
authorized  local  food  control  commit- 
tees (subject  to  the  concurrence  of 
the  food  controller)  to  fix  maximum 
retail  prices  for  their  districts,  and  in 
the  event  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  dis- 
tributors to  accept  the  prices  so  fixed. 
to  make  their  own  temporary  arrange- 
ments for  insuring  distribution  to 
consumers."*  In  accordance  with  this 
ruling  Mr.  "Warburton,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  report,  appeals  to  the  food 
controller  for  permission  for  the  Brad- 
ford food   control   committee   to    take 


over  the  whole  responsibility  of  local 
milk  distribution. 

Action  similar  to  that  at  Bradford 
was  taken  soon  after  in  the  city  of 
Shetfield.  The  local  food  control  com- 
mittee, which  in  the  past  had  co-oper- 
ated with  the  milk  dealers,  now  came 
forward  with  a  plan  for  municipaliza- 
tion in  order  "to  increase  the  (milk) 
supply  and  improve  the  chaotic  and 
unsatisfactory  methods  of  distribu- 
tion." In  making  this  recommenda- 
tion the  committee  state  that  similar 
action  has  already  been  taken  in  other 
British  communities."^  With  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  the  powers  of  the 
local  food  control  committee  ceased, 
and  under  "the  present  legal  condi- 
tions" Slieffield  lacks  the  power  to  un- 
dertake the  distribution  of  milk.  In 
view  of  this  fact  the  committee  have 
published  a  report  in  which  they 
recommend  "that  the  council  should 
press  upon  parliament  the  necessity  of 
passing  a  general  statute  conferring 
full  enabling  powers  respecting  the  re- 
tail distribution  of  milk  upon  local  au- 
thorities" and  "that  failing  such  leg- 
islation before  November  next,  the 
council  should  apply  for  full  powers, 
enabling  them  to  undertake  the  retail 
distribution  of  milk  in  the  city."*^ 

Nationalization    of    Wholesale    Milk 
Trade 

Local  activities  of  the  above  char- 
acter have  not  been  Avithout  their 
effect  upon  the  leaders  in  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  McCurdy,  speaking  in 
parliament  for  the  food  controller  last 
March,  said  that  experiments  of  the 
above  kind  had  occurred  in  "a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  cases," 
but  two  months  later  we  find  Mr. 
Kennedy  Jones  in  parliament  asking 
whether  the  government  were  consid- 
ering the  nationalization  of  the  whole- 
sale trade  in  milk  and  what  evidence 
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had  been,  or  was  being  collected,  to 
justify  such  a  step.  In  the  reply  to 
Mr.  Jones  it  was  stated  that  the  min- 
istry of  food,  the  departments  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  local  government 
board  are  exhaustively  examining  "the 
whole  (luestion  of  the  desirability  of 
exercising  a  permanent  control  over 
the  wholesale  trade  in  milk." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  question  of  centralized  con- 
trol or  supervision  of  the  milk  supply 
and  of  its  distribution  is  at  last  re- 
ceiving the  attention  which  it  deserves 
in  at  least  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
today.  With  milk  prices  steadily 
mounting  skyward  in  this  country,  and 
in  the  face  of  reports  of  augmented 
infant  mortality  statistics,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  national,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  America. 


'See  "The  Movement  for  Co-operative  Delivery 
of  Milk,"  National  Municipal  Review,  vol.  viii, 
No.  2,  p.  195. 

-See  Chicag-o  City  Club  Bulletin,  May  26,  1919, 
p.   129,   "Committee  Reports  on  Milk  Study." 

"At  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  powers  of 
local  food  committees  ceased,  it  was  recom- 
mended in  at  least  one  instance  that  such  local 
bodies  continue  to  exercise  certain  of  their  for- 
mer powers.  The  British  Milk  Control  Board 
has  recently  published  an  important  "Memoran- 
dum on  the  Milk  Supply,"  with  reference  to  fu- 
ture policy,  which  states:  "It  appears  to  be 
agreed  that,  unless  the  present  methods  of  milk 
distribution  in  large  urban  centers  are  improved, 
it  will  be  impossible  at  once  to  assure  a  fair 
price  to  the  producer  and  to  deliver  milk  to  the 
urban  consumer  at  a  price  within  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes." 

^The  Whole.sale  Milk  Dealers  (control)  Order 
of  1918  was  revoked  April  30,  1919,  but  the  re- 
vocation is  stated  to  be  "without  prejudice  to 
any  action  towards  the  permanent  control  of  the 
wholesale  trade  in  milk  that  may  be  decided 
upon."  (National  Food  Journal,  May  14,  1919, 
p.   393.) 

"The  milk  retailers  of  Salcoats  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered their  licenses  as  distributors  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  retail  prices  fixed  by  the  local 
food  control  committee.  Faced  with  this  situa- 
tion the  committee  took  over  the  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  local  milk  distribution,  inau- 
gurating a  central  milk  distribution  depot  and 
obtaining  the  necessary  milk  supplies  under 
requisition  from  the  farmers  who  formerly  sup- 
plied the  retailers.  According  to  the  Municipal 
Journal  (I>ondon)  "the  requisitioning  ...  is 
merely  a  formality,  as  the  farmers  generally  are 
very  friendly  to  the  scheme,  which  has  worked 
well  for  some  months,  and  is  now  placed  on  an 
established   and    permanent   basis." 

"Memorandum  upon  the  "Milk  Supply  of 
Sheffield."  Sheffield  Food  Control  Committee. 
January   31.    1919.     10   p. 

BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION   A   HUGE   GAMBLE 
EXCEPT  UNDER  THE  COST-PLUS-FIXED- 
FEE  CONTRACT 

CO-OPERATION  AMONG  OWNER,   ARCHITECT    AND    BUILDER    FOR    A    BETTER 

BUILDING,    PLUS   GREATER    SPEED,    SECURITY    AGAINST    LOSS    TO    BOTH 

SIDES.   INSURED  BY  NEW  FORM  OF  BUILDING  CONTRACT 

By  A.  E.  WELLS 

President   Wells    Brothers    Construction    Co.,    Chicago 

ill  putting  up  a  structure.  Whether 
he  makes  his  figured  profit  or  whether 
he  loses  so  heavily  as  to  be  put  out 
of  business  rests  partly  on  his  ability 
to  figure  costs  but  largely  on  his  luck 
in  failing  to  meet  those  conditions 
which  Avould  increase  costs. 

Both  parties  to  this  contract  stand 
to  gain  or  lose.  If  the  job  costs  20% 
more  than  estimated  the  owner  gains 
to  the  other's  loss.  If  conditions 
make  considerable  saving  possible, 
then  the  contractor  gains  to  the 
owner's  loss. 

Many  contractors  who  in  times  past 
have  built  extensively  in  your  field 
are  no  longer  operating.     Others  have 


I^^F  a  half  dozen  street  urchins  are 
cauglit  by  a  burly  representa- 
^^  tive  of  the  law  while  engaged 
in  tlie  pastime  of  shooting  craps,  the 
law  against  gambling  acts.  Law- 
makers have  recognized  that  gambling 
is  an  unnecessary  evil  and  have,  so  far 
as  possible,  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Yet  an  owner  and  a  contractor  can 
gamble  with  a  million  times  the  stake 
of  the  street  urchins  without  fear  of 
the  law  and  it  is  done  constantly  under 
the  guise  of  the  lump-sum  contract. 

For  under  its  terms  the  contractor 
agrees  that  for  a  certain  sum  of  mone.y 
he  will  guarantee  the  owner  against 
all    the    unknown    conditions    involved 
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taken  their  place.  Perhaps  the  major- 
ity of  the  missing  firms  are  those  who 
were  expected  not  only  to  build  ac- 
cording to  specifications  and  within 
the  time  limit  but  to  gamble  that  their 
costs  would  fall  within  a  fixed  con- 
tract price.  Gambling  against  varia- 
bles such  as  the  forces  of  nature  and 
the  conditions  of  labor — they  lost.  Tn 
nmny  cases  their  failure  involved  an 
added  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  or  possibly  the  surety  company. 
It  is  certain  that  no  one  gained 
through  the  failure. 

Tiie  contractor  is  an  expert  retained 
to  assemble  certain  materials  into  a 
finished  structure.  The  question  being 
asked  today  is  "should  the  contractor 
insure  the  owner  that  his  structure 
will  not  exceed  a  definite  contract 
price."  In  competitive  bidding  the 
cost  of  this  insurance  is  paid  gener- 
ally by  the  low  bidder  out  of  profits 
or,  as  fre(iuently  happens,  out  of  his 
capital,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  more 
likely  to  get  the  contract  as  he  scales 
down  his  allowance  for  contingencies. 
In  fact  the  man  whose  bid  includes  a 
safe  allowance  for  insurance  against 
higher  costs  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
work  under  the  competitive  bidding 
system.  •  The  inevitable  result  is  the 
bankruptcy  of  many  contractors  and 
an  additional  cost  to  the  owner  or  the 
surety  company  to  complete  the  un- 
finished contract.  This  situation  has 
come  to  such  a  point  that  surety  com- 
panies are  refusing  to  write  surety 
bonds  on  fixed  price  contracts  except 
under  specially  favorable  conditions 
and  frequently  recommended  to  own- 
ers the  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract. 

But  from  the  owner's  standpoint  is 
it  not  preferable  to  know  in  advance 
what  a  certain  project  will  cost?  It 
is  true  that  a  careful  estimate  is  due 
him.     It  should  be  made  by  a  reliable 


contractor  and  checked  by  owner's  ar- 
chitect and  engineer.  Such  a  figure 
should  be  more  satisfactory  than  a 
competitive  bid  which  does  not  neces- 
sarily show  the  cost  of  the  building 
but  only  what  some  contractor  is  will- 
ing to  gam])le  is  the  cost  of  the  job. 

An  issue  of  bonds  for  an  office  build- 
ing or  other  structure  can  as  well  be 
based  upon  a  careful  preliminary  es- 
timate in  either  case.  It  can  only  run 
below  the  estimate  under  the  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  plan.  Is  not  the  owner 
entitled  to  the  possible  saving? 

Additional  financing  may  be  an  un- 
fortunate necessity  but  is  there  reason 
why  the  contractor  should  be  asked 
to  under-write  the  accident  of  greater 
cost  ? 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, November  21,  1918,  this  topic  was 
discussed  and  Brigadier-General  R.  C. 
]\Iarshall,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  construction 
division  of  the  I^.  S.  War  Department, 
pointed  out  the  fault  of  the  usual  pre- 
war basis  of  contract.  He  showed  the 
impossibility  on  recent  War  Depart- 
ment work  of  asking  for  competitive 
bids,  because  speed  was  the  essence 
and  detailed  plans  and  specifications 
were  never  complete  at  the  time  when 
construction  must  start.  On  such 
work  it  was,  therefore,  out  of  the 
question  for  a  contractor  to  bid  on  a 
flat  contract  price  basis.  It  would 
not  have  been  fair  to  either  side.  As 
a  result  there  was  developed  a  form 
of  contract  known  as  the  cost-plus- 
sliding-scale-fee  contract. 

General  Marshall  said  that  early  in 
the  spring  of  1918,  the  program  of 
Avork  before  the  construction  division 
was  so  extensive  that  it  seemed  ad- 
visable to  have  the  merits  of  this  form 
of  contract  again  passed  upon  and  a 
committee  of  eminent  business  men  un- 
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qualifiedly  endorsed  this  form  of  con- 
tract. In  General  Marshall's  own 
words  at  the  convention  of  general 
contractors : 

"No  contractor  should  be  called 
npon  nor  permitted  to  undertake  the 
performance  of  any  contract  that 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  paper 
upon  which  it  appears  is,  or  may  be 
Avritten  the  financial  bankruptcy  of 
the  contractor.  It  is  unjust,  it  is  in- 
equitable, it  is  uneconomic.  The  great 
lesson  of  this  war  on  the  subject  of  the 
relationship  between  the  contractor 
and  the  owner  is  the  cost-plus  con- 
tract. This  represents  the  only  equit- 
able basis  under  which  a  contractor 
may  perform  constructive  and  eco- 
nomic services  for  the  owner.  It  is 
the  only  form  of  contract  which  af- 
fords protection  to  both  parties.  To 
me  all 'the  energies,  the  thought  and 
the  experience  of  this  country  within 
its  own  continental  lines  during  the 
past  year  and  one-half  of  this  world 
struggle  shall  have  been  in  vain  unless 
out  of  it  shall  grow,  as  a  permanent 
institution,  solidifying  the  economic 
relationship  between  the  contractor 
and  owner,  the  cost-plus  contract." 

We  have  been  operating  under  this 
plan  almost  exclusively  for  several 
years.  We  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
convince  most  business  men  of  the 
perfect  fairness  of  the  cost-plus  con- 
tract and  among  our  clients  are  sev- 
eral who  would  be  the  last  to  tie  them- 
selves up  witli  us  on  any  basis  of  con- 
tract likely  to  be  unfair  or  dangerous. 


We  have  built  on  this  basis  for  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  four  successive 
times;  for  the  Robert  Simpson  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  five  separate  buildings 
and  for  the  William  Davies  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  six  buildings.  For  these 
firms  we  have  been  able  to  start  actual 
construction  much  earlier  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  possible,  which 
means  early  occupancy.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  can  start  the  foun- 
dations just  as  quickly  as  the  founda- 
tion plans  are  complete  and  further 
design  and  construction  may  go  on 
coincidently. 

Money  tied  up  during  construction 
earns  nothing  until  the  building  is 
ready  for  occupancy  and  the  interest 
often  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum. 
When  we  have  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  owner,  architect  and  engineer 
from  the  very  inception  of  plans  and 
when  we  begin  foundations  as  soon  as 
the  general  contour  of  the  building 
and  equipment  are  determined  upon, 
we  are  able  materially  to  cut  down 
the  period  during  which  the  owner's 
capital  is  unproductive.  Under  the 
lump-sum  contract  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plans  be  complete  before  bids  are 
taken  which  may  delay  occupancy  for 
months  and  without  occupancy  a 
building  investment  is  poor  as  a  divi- 
dend producer. 

But  while  speed  is  of  first  import- 
ance in  most  building  contracts,  yet 
fairness  to  both  parties  is  an  equally 
good  reason  for  its  general  adoption 
and  on  that  basis  our  company  is  now 
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operating  almost  exclusively.  We  feel 
that  the  owner  should  reap  any  ben- 
efit we  are  able  to  bring  about.  To 
give  us  incentive  to  make  such  savings 
we  ask  a  moderate  percentage  of  that 
saving  under  the  estimated  cost.  Our 
standard  contract  calls  for  a  return  to 
the  owner  of  90%  of  such  savings,  all 
of  which  would  have  accrued  wholly 
to  the  contractor  under  the  lump-sum 
plan.  "VVe  believe  10%  of  the  savings 
to  be  an  adequate  incentive  for  the 
contractor.  We  have  almost  invariably 
made  savings  for  the  owner  below  the 
estimated  cost  on  our  cost-plus  con- 
tracts and  such  savings  have  not  been 
through  the  padding  of  preliminary 
estimates  but  through  changes  or  eco- 
nomics in  construction  made  with  the 
consent  of  owner,  architect  and  engi- 
neer, which  produced  either  a  struc- 
ture more  adaptable  to  its  purpose  or 
of  lower  cost  with  equal  value.  Such 
changes  could  be  made  only  Avith  diffi- 
culty under  the  lump-sum  contract  as 
the  average  owner  is  averse  to  chang- 
ing original  specifications  because  of 
the  generally  high  cost  of  "extras"  or 
divergence  from  the  original  basis  of 
bidding. 

The  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis  has 
been  adopted  for  the  major  manufac- 
turing and  merchandising  operations. 
Automobile  makers  do  not  gamble 
with  a  fixed  price  but  from  season  to 
season  vary  their  selling  prices  accord- 
ing as  costs  rise  or  fall.  There  is  less 
of  general  price  advertising  than  be- 
fore the  war  and  now  many  standard 
articles  of  commerce,  once  fixed  as  to 
price  like  the  Ingersoll  dollar  watch, 
^re  today  on  a  new  basis  and  tomor- 
roAV  may  be  higher  or  lower  according 
as  costs  dictate. 

Unquestionably  the  contractor  is 
called  in  because  he  is  an  expert  in 
Ijuilding   and  not   to    absorb    the   risk 


entailed  in  the  lump-sum  contract.  If 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  owner  to 
buy  price  insurance  along  with  his 
building  then  cost-plus-fixed-fee  is  a 
better  basis. 
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What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  and  Counties  are  Doing 


Alameda  is  paying  less  per  mile  for 
street  work  than  it  did  in  1915  and  1916, 
despite  increased  labor  and  material  costs. 
City  Manager  Hewes,  who  assumed  office 
on  May  1,  1917,  has  pointed  out  that  when 
he  took  office  the  city  was  expending  $2,219 
per  mile  for  reconstruction  work  on  streets. 
Last  year  with  a  50  per  cent  labor  cost 
advance  and  increase  in  price  of  oil  and 
material,  the  city  paid  but  $2,015  per  mile 
for   the   same    work. 

Alturas  has  decided  to  build  a  pavilion 
in  the  park  suitable  for  public  meetings, 
dances  and   entertainments. 

Bakersfield  improvement  clubs  will  ask 
city  to  adopt  the  rose  as  the  city  flower. 
The  plan  is  to  induce  citizens  to  use  the 
chosen  rose  in  beautifying  their  grounds 
and  gardens  and  make  it  representative  of 
Bakersfield. 

Beaumont  will  improve  portion  of  Beau- 
mont avenue  in  order  that  it  may  be  put 
in   better  condition  for  travel. 

Benicia  plans  to  have  the  business  and 
residence  streets  better  lighted. 

Chico  has  formally  accepted  the  $1,000 
bathing  pool  gift  to   the   city. 

Colusa  will  construct  a  swimming  pool 
in  Foxtail  Park  at  cost  of  $38,000.  The 
pool  will  measure  40x120. 

Corning  has  decided  to  purchase  500  feet 
of  fire  hose  and  purchase  a  chemical  fire 
engine,  the  cost  of  both  to  be  $4,600. 

Corona  War  Council  has  offered  to  turn 
over  to  the  city  $4,000,  the  amount  being 
left  after  all  war  obligations  have  been 
paid,  with  the  understanding  that  the  city 
will  construct  a  first-class  plunge  in  the 
city  park,  the  balance  of  money  necessary 
for  this  purpose  to  be  raised  by  popular 
subscription. 

Fresno  is  doing  extensive  paving  work. 
A  $1,000  fire  alarm  system  has  just  been 
installed  in  the  offices  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, making  the  local  system  one  of  the 
most  modern  in  the  United  States. 

Hanford  is  having  five  miles  of  street 
paving  done. 

Hemet  is  contemplating  the  paving  of 
several   miles   of   streets. 

Huntington  Beach  has  passed  resolution 
providing  for  the  construction  of  sewers. 
The  city  will  purchase  an  automobile  for 
use   of  the  gas  department. 

King  City  will  have  proposed  street  work 
under  way  by  March  1. 

Lincoln  has  selected  site  for  the  erection 
of    $30,000    municipal    auditorium. 

Lodi  has  ordered  construction  of  more 
cement   sidewalks. 

Madera.  The  Women's  Improvement 
Club  is  planning  to  plant  trees  along  F 
Street. 

Manhattan  Beach  has  sold  $30,000  bonds 
recently    voted.     Bids    were    received     Jan- 


uary 7  for  the  completion  of  the  water 
works.     Victor  Staheli  is  the  City  Engineer. 

Modesto  will  purchase  the  street  lighting 
system  in  the  business  district  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  A  two-story  brick  building 
will  be  constructed  to  house  police  head- 
quarters and  city  engineer's  office.  Bids  for 
$289,000  bonds  will  be  opened  February  11. 

Newport  Beach  citizens  have  petitioned 
the  city  trustees  for  better  lighting  service 
on   the   public    streets. 

Oakdaie  has  decided  to  increase  her  light- 
ing system  by  about  20  per  cent  and  twenty 
new  lights  will  be   ordered  at  once. 

Ontario  has  completed  the  trimming  of 
the   city   trees. 

Orange  is  contemplating  the  calling  of  a 
$80,000  bond  election  for  the  purpose  of 
building   a   city   hall. 

Pacific  Grove  will  purchase  fire  apparatus 
at  cost  of  $12,500. 

Redding  will  shortly  undertake  work  of 
laying  out  the  park  and  setting  out  trees. 

Red  lands  has  decided  to  greatly  improve 
camping   ground  at  Sylvan   Park. 

Roseville's  municipal  light  and  power  sys- 
tem earned  over  $1,000  net  profit  to  the 
city.  The  trustees  have  decided  to  plant 
90  shade  trees  in  the  city  park. 

Sacramento  may  have  a  municipal  dance 
hall.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  asked 
the  city  commission  to  establish  a  Bureau 
of  Efficiency  and  Economy  as  provided  by 
the  charter.  Twenty-second  Street  will 
probably  be  paved.  A  great  many  improve- 
ments will  be  made  in  Helvetia  Park. 

Sanger  is  pushing  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible  on  the  installation  of  the  electro- 
lier system. 

San  Bernardino  has  adopted  plan  for  the 
paving  of  portion  of  Arrowhead  Avenue. 
A  bond  election  will  be  held  May  4  to  vote 
$150,000  for  construction  of  memorial  hall 
in  Pioneer  Park.  An  ornamental  lighting 
system  is  being  constructed  on  portion  of 
Third    Street. 

San  Mateo  citizens  want  Hayward  Ave- 
nue  paved    full    length. 

Santa  Ana  is  planning  to  resurface  por- 
tion of  Main  Street. 

Santa  Cruz  is  considering  improving  city 
by  constructing  bridges,  drains,  street  im- 
provements,  sewers  and   sidewalks. 

Santa  Paula  is  planning  to  do  a  lot  of 
street  work  during  1920. 

Selma  is  contemplating  providing  addi- 
tional   sewers. 

Sierra  Madre  commenced  proceedings  for 
construction  of  water  works,  street  work, 
at  cost  of  $70,000. 

South  Pasadena  is  about  to  appoint  a 
city  manager. 

South  San  Francisco  received  bids  Jan- 
uary 19  for  construction  of  city  hall. 

Uplands  will  purchase  new  coats  for  the 
firemen. 
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Ventura   will  probably  have   paid   firemen  Woodland  will  commence  additional  street 

in    the    near  future.     The   purchase  of   500  paving  in   the   spring, 

feet  of  fire  hose  has  been   recommended.  _.               .   .     ,        ^             ..             -^ 

Willows   is   thinking   of  erecting  a   gram-  Yuba  City  municipal  water  system  paid  a 

mar    school.  net   profit   for   1919   of   $3,547.90. 

TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Mountain  View  2749. 

Disiiricting,  regulation  of  location  of  trades,  industries,  businesses,  apartment 
bouses,  single  family  dwellings  and  several  classes  of  public  and  semi- 
public  buildings,  and  regulating  and  limiting  the  height  and  bulk  of 
buildings,  determining  area  of  yards,  courts  and  other  open  spaces  and 
establishing  boundaries  of  districts.     Palo  Alto  2750. 

Zone  Ordinance,  separating  part  of  city  from  residence  district.  Oakland 
2751. 

Street  Department,  creating  position  of  auto  electrician,  head  machinist  and 
sul)stitute  machinist.     Oakland  2752. 

Street  Work,  ordinance  of  intention.     Santa  Monica  2753. 

Horses,  Cows,  Bulls,  Goats,  Mules  and  Hogs,  regulating  keeping  of.  San  Ra- 
fael  2754. 

Fire  Limits,  establishing.     Oakland  2755. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  regulating  planting,  removal  and  care  of.     Lodi  2756. 

City  Marshal,   fixing  salary.     Inglewood  2757. 

Automobiles  for  Hire,  regulating  business  of.     Oakland  2758. 

Business  License  Ordinance.     Colusa  2759. 

Taxes,  levy  and  collection.     Elsinore  2760. 

Franchise,  to  lay  ])ipes.     Orange  County  2761. 

Water  Service  and  Raises,  regulating.     San  Diego  2762. 

Canal,  conveying  certai)i  lands  to  ["nited  States  for  a  public  canal.  San 
Rafael  276:5. 

Tuberculin  Tests  for  Cows,  relating  to.     Redlands  2764. 

Canal,  aceei)ting  lands  dedicated  for  that  purpose.     2765. 

Uncooked  Meats,  regulating  hours  of  business  when  and  the  places  where 
uncured  and  uncooked  meats  are  sold,  received  or  delivered.  Oakland 
2766. 

Buildings,  regulating  height  and  removal.     San  Rafael  2767. 

Traffic,  regulating.     San  Diego  2768. 

Election  Ordinance,  in  response  to  petition  to  name  successor  to  succeed  va- 
cancy,    Pasadena  2769. 

Garbage,  regulating  collection,  removal  and  disposition  of  garbage  and  rub- 
bish.    Hermosa  Beach   2770. 

Electrical  Work,  granting  certificates  of  registration  to  electrical  contractors 
and  regidating  electrical  work.     Sacramento  2771. 

Building  Inspector,  creating  office.     Sacramento  2772. 

Zone,  establishing  industrial,  business  and  residence  zone.     Sacramento  2773. 

Sanitary  Plumbing  and  House  Drainage,  establishing  rules  for.  Sacramento 
2774. 

RELIABLE  FIRMS 

The  finns  mentioned  below  specialize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
same.     They  hear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.     In  case  of  proposed 
work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.     Catalogs  sent  on  request. 
Accountants  Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

William  Dolge,  Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Call-  Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

forma  St.,  S.  F.  S.  F. 

Architects  N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Glass  &  Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,   San  Fran-       Asphaltum 

Cisco,  Cal.  Standard   Oil   Co. 
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Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren     Brothers     Company,     California 
Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 
Brick — Face  and  Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Consulting    Engineers 

Charles  T.  Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Culverts 

Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
California    Corrugated    Culvert    Co.,    Los 

Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 
Western   Pipe   &   Steel   Co.   of  California, 
444    Market    St.,    San    Francisco;     1758 
North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Drain  Tile 
Gladding.  McBean  &  Co.,    Crocker    Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Election  Supplies 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 
Electrical  Supplies 
Westinghouse   Electric   &   Mfg.   Co.,   First 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Engravers  and   Bond  Printers 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 
Roofing  Tile 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New   York. 
Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New   York. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,    Crocker    Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Flush   Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Son,  112-116  Natoma  St..  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York, 
Hollow  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Imhoff  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 
Lighting   Systems 
General    Electric    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 


Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg,,. 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane,  Wash. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg,,  San  Francisco, 

Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Consulting    Engineer, 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Municipal  Printing  and  Supplies 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  S.  F. 
Ornamental    Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Consulting    Engineer,. 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Paints 

Standard    Oil   Co. 
Pavements 

Warren  Brothers  Co.,  California  Bldg,». 
Los  Angeles. 

Fairchild-Gilmore- Wilton  Company,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 

H.  H.  Robertson    Co.,    Hobart    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco. 
Pavement  Materials 

Warren  Brothers  Co.,  California  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 

H.  H.  Robertson    Co.,    Hobart    Bldg.,    Saa 
Francisco. 
Pipe 

Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg.,. 
S.  F. 
Pressed  Brick 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Street  Signs 

California    Corrugated    Culvert    Co.,    Loa 
Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 
Street  Lighting 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San- 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane,  Wash. 

Chas.  T.  Phillips,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg,,  724  So, 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg.,^ 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg,,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 
Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  P. 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Company,  San  Franclsca 
and  Los  Angeles. 

National  Meter  Co.,  141  New  Montgomery^ 
St.,  S.  F. 
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"Armco"  Iron  Part  Circle  Culverts 


Tlie  illustration  is  of  a  battery 
of  three  "Armco"  Iron  Part 
Circle  Culverts  being  jnstalled 
oil  the  Guadaloupe  -  Santa 
Maria  Eoad  by  Marriott  & 
Ivlwards  at  the  entrance  to  a 
new  home  which  they  are 
building  for  a  Santa  Maria 
client. 


Under  streets,  highways  and  railroads,  wherever  the  headroom  is  too 
limited  for  fnll  circle  corrngated  culverts,  the  part  circle,  properly 
chosen  and  installed,  is  a  valuable  recourse.  jNtade  from  Rust-Resisting 
"Armco"  Iron,  they  are  reliable  and  lasting.     Send  for  literature. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LEROY  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 


BERKELEY 
5th  and  PARKER  STS. 


Sewers    Flushed   AutomaticaUy,    an   Insurance    Against   Unsanitary    Conditiona 

MILLER  FLUSH-TANK  SIPHONS 

Are  Perfectly  Automatic,  Simple  in  Construction,  Always  Reliable 

We  make  Sewage  Disposal  Controls 
Send  for  Catalog  of  Our  Line 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company 

4241-43  East  Ravenswood  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
Singer  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 
C.  B.  ABBOTT,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Representative 


FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


m       n       ■■" 
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WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified   Public   Accountant 
Municipal   Accountant 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 
Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRiCK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:    112-116    Natoma    St. 


WORKS: 
WEST  ALAMEDA 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Use   PERWANIEITHT    P\PZ  for 
IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SEWER/iGE 

<  I  CROCKER  BLDG.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
O  M  WORKS-LINCOLN, CAL. 
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PIPE 


TANKS 


CULVERTS 


For    PERMANENCY    use    STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy   "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter, 

WESTERN  makes  STEEL  TANKS  for  all  purposes. 

Designed,   Fabricated,   Erected   anywhere   on   the   Pacific   Coast. 

WESTERN   CORRUGATED   CULVERTS    will   give   service   heretofore   unknown,   as 

WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting,  non-corrosive  quality. 

You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"   Culverts  under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure   Your  Specifications 

We^ern  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


TAFT 


BAKERSFIELD 


FRESNO 
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The  Empire  Water  Meter 

THERE  actually   is   a    Best   Meter,  a  "different"  kind  of 
meter,  which  will  solve  all  ^our  meter  troubles  and  measure 
a  larger  percentage  of  all  water  passing  through  it,  with  decidedly  less  cost 
/^C^^=^t  of  upkeep — and  therefore  larger  revenue — than  any 

/^^^^^^^^  other  meter  of  any  name  at  any  price.     This  ac- 

iM     m^-s^^      1  tion  is  positive,  and,  consequently,  no  matter  how 

small  the  discharge,  the  meter  ''catches  it.'' 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


SEATTLE 
605  E.  Denny  Way 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141   New  Montgomery  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
1001   Central  Building 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters   for   Warm   Climates 

C.  I.   Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters         Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A    record    unsurpassed   in    the    history    of 
the  Meter  Business 


Manufactured    by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific    Coast    Branches    at 

PORTLAND,     SEATTLE,     SPOKANE. 

SAN    DIEGO 

LOS    ANGELES    OFFICE    AND    WAREHOUSE 
701    EAST  THIRD   STREET 


TRIDENT    CREST 
SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 


Vol.  XXXIV 


MARCH,   1920 
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A  Monthly  Review  of  Municipal  Problems  and  Civic  Improvements 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN   OF  THE   LEAGUE   OF   CALIFORNIA   MUNICIPALITIES 


GIBRALTAR    DAM,    ACROSS    SANTA    YNEZ    RIVER,    SANTA    BARBARA    COUNTY,    CALIF. 
THIS    DAM    STORES   WATER    SUPPLY    FOR    CITY    OF    SANTA    BARBARA 


LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

The  Importance  of  Zoning  a  Municipality Louis  Bartlett  101 

Riverside's  Experience  in  Municipal  Ownership Horace  Porter  105 

Street  Improvement  Ordinance  of  Los  Angeles E.  W.  Mattoon  107 
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Publication  Office 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaU 


Two  Dollars  a  Tear 
Single  Copy  25  Cents 


APRIL  ELECTIONS 

IN 

6th  CLASS  CITIES 


ELECTION  SUPPLIES 

Ballots 

Precinct  Cards 

Ballot  Boxes 

All  Necessary  Election  Supplies 

Accurate  Work 

Prompt  Delivery 

Quality 

Try  Us  for  Service 


s 


INGRIM-RUTLEDGE  COMPANY 

413-415  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 

IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Represented  by 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch  Company 

250-252  South  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles 


iODIIDWIWKllSJULSEaiJU^^ 


Ii920  announcement! 


April  Elections  in 
6th  Class  Cities 


We  are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  orders  for  all 

necessary  Election  Material  for  your 

April  Election 

BALLOTS 

PRECINCT  CARDS 

PRECINCT  SUPPLIES 

FORMS  AND  BLANKS 

BALLOT  BOXES 

We  Can  Guarantee  Accuracy 


I  Gunningliam,  Gurtiss  &  Welch  Company 

I  Specialists  in  Election  Supplies 

I  250-252  South  Spring  Street 

I  Los  Angeles 

© 
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LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES 

Organized  1897 
Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference,  University  of  California 

OFFICERS 

President,   WILLIAM   P.   BUTCHER,   Citv  Attorney  of   Santa   Barbara 

First  Vice-President,  CHARLES  E.  HEWES,  City  Manager  of  Alameda 

Second  Vice-President,  H.  L.  MOODY,  City  Auditor  of  San  Diego 

Sercelary-Treasurer,  H.  A.  MASON,  Bond  and  Ordinance  Expert  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco 

Executive  Secretary,   WM.  J.   LOCKE 

Headquarters:     Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 

Official   Printers:     Ingrim-Rutledge   Company,    San    Francisco 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities  maintains  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's  Office, 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ZONING  A  MUNICIPALITY 

Address  made  by   LOUIS  BARTLETT  at  Riverside,    October,    1919 


T^TIE  San  Francisco  Exposition  of 
liJlf)  was  probably  the  best  ex- 
^__^  ample  of  city  planning  that  has 
ever  been  seen.  There  were  a  number 
of  buildings,  each  with  its  separate 
function,  so  arranged  as  to  make  a 
Avonderfnl  and  harmonious  whole — a 
beautiful  picture  the  like  of  which  has 
l)robably  never  been  seen  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  Exposition  was 
devoted  to  industry,  to  business  and 
to  art.  Each  palace  had  its  own  spe- 
cial function,  and  yet  all  blended  to- 
gether in  a  harmonious  whole  with 
each  part  conveniently  connected  with 
all  others  by  a  wise  and  well  engi- 
neered system  of  well  paved  roads. 
Each  building  was  put  to  a  diflferent 
use  from  its  neighbor,  but  similar  uses 
were  grouped  together,  and  in  the 
avenues  on  which  the  states  and  the 
nations  had  their  palaces  we  have 
Avhat  may  be  regarded  as  a  counter- 
part of  the  residential  portion  of  a 
citv. 


The  principles  underlying  the  plan 
of  the  Exi)osition  are  substantially  the 
same  as  are  applied  in  any  well  plan- 
ed city.  Urban  population  is  engaged 
either  in  industry  or  business  and  must 
be  conveniently  housed.  This  suggests 
the  three  primary  classifications  or  the 
three  larger  groups  of  uses  into  which 
the  cities  should  be  divided.  The 
manufacturing  industries  should  be 
grouped  together — those  of  a  noxious 
cluiracter  creating  fumes  or  dust  to  be 
grouped  to  one  side  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  industries  of  another  char- 
acter. A  retail  business  district  pros- 
pers best  when  in  a  conveniently  lo- 
cated center,  for  tlien  each  business 
attracts  customers  for  its  neighbor  as 
well  as  for  itself.  And  homes  are  of 
course  much  more  attractive  and  de- 
sirable if  by  tliemselves,  and  give  the 
residents  a  chance  for  gardens  and 
light  and  air,  and  it  is  safer  for  the 
chiklren  to  be  on  the  street  if  it  does 
not   carr\'   dense   traffic,      it   is   an   eco- 
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iioiuical  way  of  developing  a  city  be- 
cause lieavy  and  expensive  pavements 
need  to  l)e  put  down  only  where  the 
traffic  is  dense  and  heavy  in  character. 
An  occasional  thoroughfare  througli 
the  residence  districts  is  adequate  for 
them  and  the  other  streets  can  be 
well  mainlained  with  a  less  expensive 
type  of  pavement — thus  keeping  off  of 
the  property  owners  the  heavy  burden 
of  special  assessments.  Small  local  re- 
tail centers  at  convenient  points,  such 
as  transfer  points  on  the  street  cars, 
can  conveniently  supply  the  needs  that 
should  be  supplied  from  a  point  near 
at  hoint".  By  having  all  these  shops 
together  the  business  of  each  is  im- 
proved l)y  the  trade  attracted  by  the 
others,  and  the  surrounding  residences 
are  not  marred  by  having  inappro- 
priate shops  stuck  here  and  there  in 
their  )nidst.  Tliis  scheme  makes  not 
only  for  the  beauty  of  a  city,  but  also 
for  its  convenience  and  tends  to  main- 
taining increased  property  values. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  residence 
parks  where  the  restrictions  on  the 
improvements  are  included  in  the 
deeds  to  the  property.  They  have 
been  tremendous  successes.  And  today 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  assessed 
valuations  owe  their  existence  to  them. 
The  zoning  of  cities  brings  about 
throughout  the  city  the  advantages 
gaine(i  in  these  residential  parks,  and 
it  brings  to  tlie  poor  and  people  in 
moderate  circumstances  tlie  advantages 
whicli  have  heretofore  been  reserved 
almosr  t-xclusively  for  the  rich.  It  is 
essentially  democratic,  for  it  prevents 
the  ln)g  from  imposing  upon  his  more 
timid  or  poorer  neighbor  who  cannot 
afford  to  protect  himself  by  an  addi- 
tional investment. 

Zone  laws  are  passed  by  virtue  of 
the  police  power  of  the  state.  Is  is 
that    ]K)wer    which    allows    a    state    to 


interfere  witli  private  rights  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  protection  of 
the  morals,  health  and  safety,  and  even 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  Tlie 
legal  status  of  zoning  has  not  been  de- 
fined as  yet  by  the  courts,  but  some 
very  interesting  cases  from  the  highest 
courts  of  the  land  are  the  forerunners 
of  others  which  in  my  judgment  will 
ultimately  establish  everywhere  the 
right  of  cities  and  of  the  state  to  es- 
tablish zones.  The  restrictions  thus 
far  made  divide  cities  into  zones  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of  the  buildings 
and  the  area  to  be  covered  by  each, 
and  the  use  to  which  the  property  may 
be  put. 

It  Avas  determined  rather  early  that 
height  limits  were  within  the  police 
power.  For  example,  in  Boston  it  was 
decided  that  the  municipal  authorities 
could  divide  the  city  into  different  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  should  obtain  a 
different  height  limit.  The  court  held 
that  this  was  a  reasonable  measure  of 
protection  for  the  j^ublic  health  and 
safety,  and  alluded  particularly  to  fire 
protection  and  to  the  health  of  dwell- 
ers in  tall  apartments  and  residences. 
In  California  we  have  a  State  Tene- 
ment House  Law  based  upon  the  Hous- 
ing Code  adopted  in  Berkeley  some 
years  ago,  prepared  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  V.  Cornish, 
our  City  Attorney.  This  Housing  Code 
provides  height  limits,  and  what  por- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  lot  may  be  cov- 
ered by  buildings.  The  restrictions  of 
the  use  to  which  land  may  be  put  has 
not  been  so  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
courts  as  the  height  and  area  limita- 
tions have  been.  Los  Angeles  was,  I 
think,  the  first  city  in  the  country  to 
experiment  with  a  zone  law  of  this 
character.  It  was  passed  in  1909,  and 
provided  for  certain  business  districts 
defined  in  the  ordinance,  and  left  the 
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rest  of  the  city  for  residences.  The 
act  was  passed  after  an  intensive 
study  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  light  of  later  laws  is 
rather  crude.  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
distinct  step  forward  and  has  been  of, 
gi-eat  value  to  the  country  at  large, 
because  it  has  gone  through  the  courts 
of  California  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  we  iiave  learned 
some  things  which  a  zone  law  can  do 
without  violating  the  state  and  na- 
tional constitutions.  For  example,  it 
prohibited  laundries  except  in  desig- 
nated places,  and  Avent  so  far  as  to 
abate  a  brick  kiln  which  had  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  even  before 
the  location  was  annexed  to  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  TTnited  States  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  character  of  the  neiglibor- 
liood  of  the  brick  kiln  having  changed 
into  a  residential  one,  it  was  wdthin 
the  police  power  of  the  city  to  sup- 
press it  by  a  zone  law  in  the  public 
interest,  as  it  interfered  with  the 
social  use  to  which  the  surrounding 
pi'operty  Avas  being  put. 

The  tendency  of  later  zone  laws  has 
been  to  make  more  minute  classifica- 
tions than  the  early  Los  Angeles  or- 
dinance. At  the  present  time  there  is 
l)ending  before  the  City  Council  of 
Berkeley  a  zone  law  which  divides  the 
city  into  three  main  classifications — 
residence,  business  and  industry.  In- 
dustry is  subdivided  into  the  noxious, 
such  as  soap  works,  oil  works,  incin- 
erators, abbatoirs,  etc.,  that  are  put 
olt"  by  themselves.  And  tlien  other 
factories.  Business  is  similarly  divided 
into  the  high  class  retail  district  that 
suffers  from  the  close  proximity  of 
garages,  etc.;  and  then  the  wider  busi- 
ness district  that  includes  garages  and 
similar  institutions.  All  classes  of 
residences,  whether  they  be  apartments 


or  flats,  boarding  houses  and  hotels, 
are  permitted  in  the  residence  district. 
And  there  is  another  classification  for 
public  and  semi-public  buildings,  such 
as  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  etc. 

The  ordinances  legalizes  the  existing 
use  of  every  piece  of  property  so  as 
to  avoitl  hardships,  and  it  permits  resi- 
dences in  the  other  ones,  though  it 
does  not  permit  other  uses  in  the 
strictly  residential  ones.  As  yo\i  see, 
this  ordinance  is  not  a  very  rigid  one. 
Far  less  rigid  than  would  be  imposed 
if  a  new  city  were  to  be  laid  out.  Too 
many  vested  interests  are  at  stake, 
and  too  violent  a  change  would  be  not 
only  difficult  to  accomplish  but  udght 
work  injury  to  a  considerable  number 
of  people.  The  purpose  of  the  zone; 
ordinance  is  to  prevent  that  very  thing, 
and  wherever  established  it  does  do 
that  if  wisely  drafted.  We  have  now 
the  experience  of  a  good  many  years 
in  residence  districts,  and  can  say  with 
finality  that  they  are  not  only  beauti- 
ful and  attractive,  but  sound  from  an 
economical  sense.  Property  values  are 
maintained  and  the  assessment  roll 
gradually  rises  as  the  residence  dis- 
tricts become  more  built  up  and  at- 
tractive. The  great  loss  that  comes 
from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  prop- 
erty for  various  purposes  was  easily 
visualized  when  one  block  in  New 
York  lost  about  seven  million  dollars 
of  assessed  valuation  because  of  a 
change  in  use. 

We  have  a  zone  law  on  the  Berkeley 
statutes  at  the  })resent  time  which  dif- 
fers in  o})eration  from  the  one  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  definitions  of  zones.  One  permits 
single  family  residences  only.  Another 
fiats  aud  single  fanuly  residences. 
Third,  fiats,  multi]>le  houses  and  single 
family  residences.  Fourth,  apartment 
houses,     boardiug     houses,     fraternity 
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houses,  etc.,  without  stores  mideriieath. 
Tlicre  are  a  iiuinlier  of  different  class- 
ifications, but  these  are  illustrative. 
If  the  residents  of  a  part  of  town  wish 
to  put  themselves  into  one  of  these 
classes  they  petition  the  Council,  and 
then  the  neighbors  are  notified  and 
after  hearing  the  area  may  be  classified 
by  the  Council  into  one  of  these  zones. 
At  the  present  time  about  five  per  cent 
•of  the  city  of  Berkeley  is  so  classified 
— largely  into  the  single  family  resi- 
dence zones.  This  zone  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  restrictions  in  private 
residence  parks,  although  it  is  not 
nearly  as  stringent,  as  it  does  not  in- 
volve set-back  lines,  prohibition  against 
the  ownership  by  negroes  and  orien- 
tals, etc.  So  far  as  I  know  the  le- 
gality of  this  particular  kind  of  zone 
has  never  Ijccn  up  liefore  the  courts, 
but  in  my  judgment  the  courts  will 
sustain  it,  for  the  only  question  in- 
volved is — is  this  a  reasonable  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  state?  Does 
it  in  other  words  promote  the  public 
healtli,  welfare,  safety  or  convenience? 
Inasmuch  as  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  answered  that  question  for 
themselves  in  the  affirmative  by  buy- 
ing into  restricted  districts,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property  values  have 
been  built  up  in  this  way,  I  think  it 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  courts  will 
hold  this  an  unreasonable  exercise  of 
the  i)olice  power. 

There  is  a  very  ])ractical  problem  in 
the  zoning  of  municipalities,  and  that 
is  the  problem  of  educating  people  so 
that  they  can  understand  its  advan- 
tages. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  pre- 
pare a  use  map  of  the  city  showing 
the  use  to  which  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty is  put.  Then  neighborhood  meet- 
ings should  be  called  and  those  in  the 
neighborhood  asked  what  restrictions, 
if  any,  they  Avant   for   their  property. 


When  this  has  been  done  throughout 
the  city,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the 
law  may  be  adopted  without  great  op- 
position. And  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  law  that  will  be  first  adopted  will 
"not  be  pei"fect.  It  will  develop  injus- 
tices and  inequalities  which  may  be 
brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of 
the  city  authorities.  But  if  the  law 
has  been  prepared  with  care,  there  will 
be  far  fewer  of  these  than  if  the  city 
be  not  zoned  at  all.  For  without  zon- 
ing it  is  in  the  power  of  any  private 
in(li\'i(lual  to  create  an  unjust  situa- 
tion on  all  three  sides  of  his  property, 
and  many  owners  are  doing  that  every 
day.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
tliat  cities  grow,  and  that  Ave  should 
not  regard  a  zone  laAV  as  something 
which  cannot  be  amended.  We  should 
be  prepared  to  expect  growth  and  to 
guide  it  wisely  in  the  changing  of  the 
lines  in  the  zones. 

City  Attorney  Norman  E.  Malcolm, 
of  Palo  Alto:  Two  years  ago  Palo  Alto 
created  a  Planning  Commission.  A 
year  ago  we  adopted  our  zoning  ordi- 
nance, A'cry  similar  to  that  described 
by  JMayor  Bartlett.  We  are  well 
pleased  Avitli  it,  and  Ave  Avon't  go  back 
again  to  a  city  Avitliout  such  an  ordi- 
nance. We  luiA^e  only  had  one  appli- 
cation for  a  change  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  zones.  Of  course,  a 
city  should  start  Avith  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance, if  possible,  but  of  course  that 
is  not  ahvays  possible.  I  Avas  talking 
to  a  delegate  from  Richmond  a  short 
time  ago,  and  he  tells  me  they  are 
about  to  adopt  a  zoning  ordinance 
there.  Richmond  is  a  rapidly  growing 
city  of  some  40,000  people.  Now  is  the 
time   for  Miss   Richmond  to   get   busy. 
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RIVERSIDE'S  EXPERIENCE  IN   MUNICIPAL 

OWNERSHIP 

By  MAYOR  HORACE  PORTER 


T 


TIE  venture  of  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago  has  abundantly  justi- 
fied Riverside  in  municipal  own- 
ership. Its  ownership  gives  a  hand- 
some profit  every  year,  something  com- 
parable in  proportion  to  Cincinnati's 
yearly  profit  from  her  municipally 
OAvned  Queen  and  Crescent  railroad. 
We  have  not  entered  upon  municipal 
ownership  of  our  street  railroads,  and 
Avith  the  jitney  bus  rivalry,  shall  prob- 
al)]y  not  be  tempted  to  do  so. 

When  Riverside  undertook  munic- 
ipal oAvnership  of  electric  light  and 
poAver.  she  Avas  paying  twenty  cents 
per  K.  W.  H.  Her  arc  lights  cost 
$10.00  per  month.  The  cost  Avas  high, 
but  many  doubted  AAdiether  municipal 
oAvnership  could  much  reduce  the  cost, 
being  quite  sure  that  a  corporation 
could  and  Avould  furnish  light  and 
poAver  as  cheaply  as  a  city  could  pro- 
duce it.  The  belief  of  that  day  is  the 
heresy  of  today.  Corporations  will 
not.  and  can  not  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish public  utilities  to  citizens  at  as 
loAv  cost  as  citizens  can  combine  and 
furnish  to  themselves,  by  municipal 
OAvnership. 

It  took  some  municipal  courage  for 
little,  unimproved  Riverside  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  to  undertake  to  OAvn 
her  electric  light  and  poAver. 

The  vision  of  the  Riverside  people 
of  tA^'enty-five  years  ago  has  been  amp- 
ly justified  by  the  results. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  electric 
light  plant  Avas  originally  333  H.  P. 
Today  it  is  4,250  H.  P.  The  total 
power  load  connected  is  4,624  H.  P. 
The  total  lighting  load  for  houses  is 
78,060   lamps    on   our   records,   besides 


some  not  knoAA'n  or  .recorded  by  the 
department.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
department  to  knoAV  every  light  in  use 
in  every  house.  The  total  lighting 
load  for  streets  is  3,850  lamps.  The 
highest  peak  load  for  the  past  year, 
1916-7,  Avas  2,026  H.  P.  The  total 
number  of  consumers  of  light  and 
poAver  is  4,751. 

The  present  value  of  our  plant  is 
•1^481,447.67.  The  total  profits  of  the 
plant,  from  its  foundation  to  date,  is 
$435,000.  The  total  profits  for  a  year 
ago  last  fiscal  year  were  $55,577.46; 
this  year  over  $52,000,  Avith  $38,000 
surplus. 

Rrom  the  electric  light  surplus  the 
city  has  transferred  over  $90,000  into 
the  general  funds  of  the  city  for  gen- 
eral uses.  The  city  also  at  one  time 
transferred  $30,000  from  the  electric 
light  sinking  fund  for  general  pur- 
poses. During  the  past  three  years, 
pursuing  a  policy  of  generosity,  for 
public  spirited  enterprises,  the  city  has 
donated  electric  services  to  the  amount 
of  $2,392.08 ;  this,  for  instance,  to  spe- 
cial lighting  displays  on  patriotic  oc- 
casions, free  service  to  the  Red  Cross, 
and  other  matters  of  common  public 
interest   of  that  nature. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  fact  is 
disclosed  in  the  city's  policy  of  renew- 
ing consumers'  lamps  free  of  charge. 
In  1908  this  policy  Avas  adopted.  The 
renewing  of  lamps  includes  even  the 
Tungsten  Mazda  lamps,  Avhich  we  re- 
gard as  the  most  efficient  lamps  manu- 
factured. We  are  not  aware  that  the 
policy  of  rencAving  Tungsten  lamps 
free  of  charge  has  ever  been  adopted 
by  any  other  poAver  company  than  that 
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of  the  Riverside  municipal  electric 
light  plant.  The  cost  of  renewing 
consumers  lamps  for  1917  was  $6,- 
156.13.  The  cost  of  renewing  these 
lamps  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been, 
to  the  department,  $41,050.27. 

The  cost  of  street  lights  per  K.  W. 
H.  is,  including  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, a  little  over  two  cents.  The 
rates  of  power  today  for  industrial 
purposes  varies  from  one  to  three 
cents  per  K.  W.  H. 

From  my  college  days,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  have  believed  in  municipal 
ownership.     Its  advantages  are: 

First:  A  lower  rate  of  cost  to  the 
public  for  the  use  of  a  utility.  A  com- 
parison made  by  an  eminent  authority 
shows  that  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
American  cities  the  rates  for  electric 
light  "under  private  ownership  range 
today  from  ten  cents  per  K.  W.  H.  up- 
ward, and  that  the  rates  under  public 
ownership  range  from  ten  cents  per 
K.  W.  H.  downward."  As  I  have 
shown  in  the  above  figures,  Riverside's 
charge  is  actually  three  cents  and 
lower  K.  W.  H.  under  municipal  own- 
ership. 

Second:  Municipal  ownership  un- 
doubtedly produces  better  service, 
everything  considered,  than  private 
ownership. 

Third:  Under  municipal  ownership 
the  profits  all  go  to  the  people,  and 
as  I  have  shown,  this  has  meant  a 
handsome  profit  to  Riverside  for  yearj* 
past. 

A  certain  small  city  in  Europe 
makes  a  net  profit  of  "$44,942  a  year 
from  its  municipal  street  railways, 
$123,021  from  its  water  works,  $165,- 
641  from  its  gas  plants,  $127,366  from 
its  electric  plants,  a  total  of  $460,970 
from  these  four  utilities  alone" — a 
suggestive  showing  for  American  mu- 
nicipal  ownership   in  possibility. 


Summing  up  some  of  the  findings  of 
eminent  authorities  of  municipal  own- 
ership, which  are  true  to  Riverside's 
experience,  the  following  facts  may  be 
cited : 

Under  municipal  ownership  the  peo- 
ple get  the  profits  and  a  city  can  bor- 
row money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  otherwise.  Under  municipal  own- 
ship,  there  need  be  no  payment  of  di- 
vidends. Under  municipal  ownership 
the  city  does  not  have  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  watered  stock.  Labor  trou- 
bles are  greatly  lessened  under  mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

And  last,  under  municipal  owner- 
ship, there  may  be  a  fine  co-ordination 
of  public  utilities  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  public,  such  as,  electricity, 
street  cars,  water  works,  gas,  etc. 

In  Riverside  we  believe  in  municipal 
ownership   of  public   utilities. 

I  grant  that  the  true  theory  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  is  that  the  city  shall 
produce  a  utility  and  furnish  it  at  cost 
to  the  citizens.  But  our  electric  light 
plant  has  so  helped  to  carry  the  ex- 
pense of  other  departments  in  the  city, 
such  as  the  water  department  under 
certain  adverse  conditions,  that  it  has 
seemed  best  to  continue  lighting  and 
power  rates  at  a  profit  to  the  city.  Es- 
pecially so  as  these  rates  are  actually 
lower  than  in  almost  any  other  city  in 
the  country  and  close  to  the  very  low- 
est in  any  other  city  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

We  have  also  municipal  ownership 
of  domestic  water.  This  was  pur- 
chased some  have  dozen  years  ago,  at 
high  cost,  because  Riverside  long  ne- 
glected to  undertake  municipal  owner- 
ship in  water,  although  she  had  long 
had  successful  municipal  ownership  of 
electric  light  and  power. 

The  domestic  water  system,  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  more  than  half  a 
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million  dollars,  with  bonding  also  for 
improvements,  has  been  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  The  in- 
terest and  principal  on  this  has  been 
about  all  the  water  department  could 
carry,  we  having  sent  $84,000  this  past 
summer,  principal  and  interest,  to  New 
York  and  Boston  in  payment  on  the 
bonds. 

But  we  have  had  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, to  replace  deteriorated  pipe 
lines,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000. 
Further,  we  have  had  to  meet  the  cost 
of  litigation  in  the  Avater  suit  brought 
against  the  city  by  San  Bernardino. 
This  litigation  has  cost  us  $42,000  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Now.  these  items,  to  pay  for  law 
suits  and  for  replacements,  had  either 
to  be  met  by  further  bonding  the  wa- 
ter department  or  higher  rates,  or  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  electric  light  de- 
partment. Our  municipal  ownership 
of  electric  light  and  power  has,  in  its 
surplus,  met  these  heavy  expenses  of 
some  $67,000.  That  we  could  do  this, 
tiding  over  the  emergency,  we  have 
felt  was  good  policy,  for  we  are  sure 
that,  sooner  or  later,  even  the  expen- 
sive experiment  of  owning  our  ex- 
tensive municipal  water  system  will 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  municipal  asset. 

A  speaker  yesterday  suggested  that 


every  city  needed  an  emergency  fund. 
Such  fund  would  be  impossible  to  us 
under  present  tax  conditions.  But  we 
have  had  such  emergency  fund  in  the 
profits  of  our  municipally  owned  elec- 
tricity and  power  plant.  It  has  been 
invaluable  to  the  city  in  these  war 
time  conditions  and  emergencies. 

Another  special  service  rendered  by 
the  electric  light  and  power  plant  has 
been  that  in  this  year  it  has  enabled 
us  to  meet  the  necessary  increase  in 
prices  for  labor  and  materials,  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  cost  of  municipal 
administration,  by  rebating  to  the  city 
about  $18,000  for  street  lights.  Other- 
wise, we  should  have  had  to  cripple 
our  police,  street,  fire,  or  other  depart- 
ments to  a  serious  degree. 

Again,  I  say,  we  of  Riverside  believe 
in  municipal  ownership.  I  believe  that 
those  private  interests  which  would  de- 
stroy municipal  ownership  in  the  City 
of  Riverside,  for  selfish  ends,  are  really 
enemies  of  the  public  well-being. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  insidious  pro- 
paganda going  on  in  our  State  against 
municipal  ownership.  Wide-awake  ci- 
ties will  overcome  this  propaganda, 
continue  Mdiat  municipal  ownership 
they  have,  and  adopt  municipal  own- 
ership on  a  larger  scale,  is  my  belief. 


THE  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  ORDINANCE  OF 

LOS  ANGELES 

By   E.    W.    MATTOON,    Assistant    City    Attorney 


mllE  subject  assigned  to  me  was 
' '  Recent  Improvement  Laws 
and  Decisions."  Inasmuch  as  the 
speaker  following  me  was  assigned  the 
subject  of  "Local  Improvement  Act 
of  1919,''  which  comprehended  about 
the  only  new  act  on  this  subject,  and 
not  wishing  to  encroach  upon  his  pi*ov- 


ince  I  undertook  to  review  the  new 
"Street  Improvement  Procedure  Ordi- 
nance of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles," 
with  the  thought  that  the  matters 
therein  treated  might  be  of  interest  to 
city  attorneys  dealings  will  this  sub- 
ject. Briefly,  the  defects  of  our  pres- 
ent laws  and  the  remedies  proposed  in 
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our   new    procedure    ordinance    are    as 
follows : 

1.  By  providing  for  the  "Notice  In- 
viting Bids"  to  be  published  directly 
following  the  publication  of  the  "Or- 
dinance of  Intention"  and  by  making 
the  date  for  opening  said  bids  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  time 
fixed  in  said  ordinance  for  hearing 
protests  or  objections  to  the  proposed 
improvement,  at  which  time  said  bid 
shall  be  totaled  and  copies  thereof 
placed  on  file,  open  to  the  public,  in 
the  oflfice  of  the  City  Clerk,  the  pro- 
posed owners  are  given  the  opportun- 
ity of  knowing  just  how  much  the  im- 
provement is  to  cost  and  of  governing 
their  action  in  filing  protests  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  knowledge. 

2.  In  case  the  improvement  contem- 
plates the  paving  of  streets  or  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  the  ordinance  of 
Intention  shall  designate  two  or  more 
kinds  of  paving,  one  of  which  shall  be 
a  non-patented  kind  and  two  or  more 
shall  submit  separate  bids  for  perform- 
ing the  complete  improvement  with 
each  of  the  kinds  of  materials  named. 
B}^  this  provision  it  is  intended  to  give 
the  property  owner  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  relative  cost  of  the  im- 
provement with  each  of  the  kinds  of 
materials  named. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  the  filing 
of  petitions  by  property  owners  af- 
fected, setting  forth  their  preference 
of  the  kind  of  paving  or  the  kind  of 
sewer  pipe  to  be  used,  which  petitions 
are  heard  by  the  Council  directly  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  protests,  and, 
while  they  are  advisory  only  to  the 
Council,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  desires  of  the  property  owners  will 
be  respected  in  all  cases,  except  where 
their  judgment  is  manifestly  in  error. 

4.  The  expense  of  each  separate  im- 
provement will  be  borne  by  an  assess- 


ment district  to  be  benefitted  thereby, 
as  each  separate  improvement  confers 
distinct  and  peculiar  benefits  which 
must  be  determined  in  each  instance, 
and  no  set  or  arbitrary  rule  can  ob- 
tain. The  frequent  injustice,  unfair- 
ness and  legal  difficulty  occasioned  by 
strict  adherence  to  the  front-foot  rule, 
half-block  rule,  street  and  alley  inter- 
section rules,  street  termination  rules, 
and  other  arbitrary  rules  which  have 
recently  been  declared  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  leading  to 
gross  and  irrational  irregularities  will 
not  be  blindly  and  arbitrary  followed, 
but  the  strict  theory  and  criterion 
shall  be  that   of  benefits  conferred. 

5.  The  entire  procedure  is  simpli- 
fied to  the  end  that  chance  of  fatal 
error  nuiy  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and,  if  possible,  eliminated.  The  "Or- 
dinance of  Intention"  describes  the 
work  or  improvement  in  general  terms 
sufficient  to  put  the  public  on  notice, 
and  reference  to  the  plans,  profiles  and 
specifications  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  City  Engineer  for  further  and  de- 
tailed description  is  made.  Said  plans, 
profiles  and  specifications  control  for 
all  details.  LikcAvise,  the  assessment 
district  is  described  in  general  terms, 
and  the  map  or  plat  of  the  same  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer 
is  referred  to,  and  said  map  and  plat 
control  for  the  description  and  all  de- 
tails. The  same  applies  to  subsequent 
notices,  ordinances  or  resolutions.  In 
this  way  the  chance  of  fatal  error  in 
a  description,  and  the  time  required 
for  the  preparation  of  ordinances,  and 
the  checking  of  the  same  are  greatly 
reduced.  Furthermore,  a  very  material 
saving  in  the  cost  of  publication  and 
posting  is  accomplished. 

6.  The  old  "Warrant  System"  of 
the  contractor  is  done  away  with.  The 
foolish  and  futile  demand  of  the  eon- 
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tractor,  the  opportunity  that  now 
exists  for  attorneys  to  sue  on  numer- 
ous small  assessments  (possibly  no 
greater  than  $1.00),  and  secure  an  at- 
torney's fee  of  $15.00  in  each  instance, 
and  run  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  as- 
sessment up  twenty  or  thirty-fold  what 
it  was  originally,  and  the  opportunity 
for  land-sharks  to  buy  in  property, 
cloud  the  title  and  hold  up  the  owner 
when  he  desires  to  sell,  will  no  longer 
exist.  The  assessment  is  payable  to 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and,  if 
not  paid  within  the  time  specified,  five 
per  cent  penalty  will  be  added  and  the 
property  eventually  sold  subject  to  re- 
demption by  the  owner. 

7.  The  strength  and  value  of  the 
bonds  will  be  increased,  and  the  le- 
gality of  their  issuance  is  fortified  by 
requiring  that  each  property  owner 
who  desires  the  privilege  of  paying 
his  assessment  in  installments  must 
come  in,  within  the  time  for  paying  his 
assessment,  and  execute  a  written  ap- 
plication for  this  privilege,  and  a 
waiver  of  all  irregularities  and  de- 
fects, jurisdictional  or  otherwise,  to 
the  proceedings  had  for  the  improve- 
ment. The  bond  will  still  be  a  lien 
upon  the  property  whose  assessment 
it   represents. 

The  saleability  of  the  bonds  (which 
are  now  issued  to  represent  the  exact 
assessment'  upon  a  lot,  which  may  be 
for  any  odd  sum — $36.65  for  example), 
and  the  loss  of  time  and  chance  of 
error  in  computing  interest  and 
amount  will  be  improved  by  making 
the  amount  of  the  bond  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  assessment  which  is  an 
equal  multiple  of  "ten,"  the  balance 
being  paid  by  the  applicant  for  the 
bond  as  part  consideration  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  his  assessment  in 
installments. 

The  following  list  of  cases  includes 


the  most  recent  decisions  of  our  courts 
upon  cases  involving  street  improve- 
ments and  assessments.  Space  does 
not  permit  a  review  of  each  case  here, 
but  the  list  furnished  may  be  of  value 
to  city  attorneys  in  briefing  cases  in- 
volving such  points : 
Chapman  v.  Jocelyn,  57  Cal.  Dec.  525. 
Anaheim  Sugar  Co.  v.  Orange  Co.,  58 

Cal.  Dec.  223. 
Adamson  v.  Paonessa,  57  Cal.  Dec.  332. 
City  Securities  Co.  v.  Harvey,  169  Pac. 

380. 
Beck  V.  Eansome-Crummey  Co.,  29  Cal. 

App.  Dec.  562. 
Hutchinson  v.  Coughlin,  29  Cal.  App. 

Dec.  556. 
Swall   V.    County    of   Los   Angeles,    29 

Cal.  App.  Dec.  641. 
Watkinson   v.    Vaughn,    28    Cal.    App, 

Dec.  657. 
Cast  Realty  &  Invt.   Co.  v.  Schneider 

Granite  Co.,  240  U.  S.  55. 
Federal  Construction   Co.   v.   Curd,   57 

Cal.  Dec.  38,  43. 
Warden  v.  Krug,  28  Cal.  App.  Dec.  982. 
Ilarpham  v.  Board,  28  Cal.  App.  Dec. 

1131. 
Schmidt   v.  Santa  Monica  Commercial 

Co.,  178  Pac.  315. 
Cole   V.   City  of  Los  Angeles,  58   Cal, 

Dec.  1. 
Cal.  Portland  Cement  Co.  v.  Boone,  58 

Cal.  Dec.  128. 
Coleman   v.    Spfing    Construction    Co., 

58  Cal.  Dec.   66;  28  Cal.  App.   Dec, 

1132. 
Park  V.  Pacific  Fire  Extinguisher  Co., 

173  Pac.  615. 
Ferri  v.  City  of  Long  Beach,  169  Pac, 

385, 
Coleman    v.    Spring    Construction    Co., 

28  Cal.  App.  Dec.  1133. 
Smith  V.  Lightston,  28  Cal.  App.  Dec, 

579. 
Woodill    &    Hulse    v.    Young,    58    Cal, 

Dec.  42, 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  CLERKS,  AUDITORS  AND  ASSESSORS 

At  the   Twenty-first   Annual   Convention    of   the   League    of   California    Municipalities    held 
at   Riverside.    Cal..    October    20-24,     1919 


Glenwood  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Cal., 
Tuesday,  October  21,  1919,  2:00 
o'clock  p.  m. 

mllE  Department  of  Clerks,  Audi- 
tors and  Assessors  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  met 
in  annual  session  at  the  twenty-first 
annual  convention  of  the  League,  at 
the  time  and  place  above  written. 

In  the  absence  of  the  permanent 
chairman  of  the  department,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Frank  C. 
Merritt,  Chief  Deputy  City  Clerk  of 
Oakland.  On  motion  made  and  duly 
carried,  ]\Ir.  Merritt  was  unanimously 
elected  temporary  chairman.  In  the 
absence  of  tlie  permanent  secretary, 
Ferd.  Snyder,  Jr.,  City  Clerk  of  Te- 
hachapi,  was  in  like  manner  elected 
temporary  secretary. 

The  following  representatives  of 
their  respective  cities  were  present  and 
subscribed  themselves  to  the  roll  call: 
Frank  Kasson,  City  Clerk,  Palo  Alto ; 
D,  G.  Wettlin,  City  Clerk  and  As- 
sessor, Orange;  E.  V.  Bogart,  City 
Clerk,  Lindsay ;  Frank  B.  Pettis,  City 
Clerk,  Oxnard;  F.  M.  Eldridge,  City 
Clerk,  Tulare;  D.  S.  Phillips,  Auditor, 
Glendale;  J.  A.  McVithe,  Auditor, 
Richmond ;  J.  0.  Ford,  Assessor  and 
Tax  Collector,  Richmond;  L.  L.  Fal- 
lett,  City  (Merk,  Lemoore;  Geo.  Hild- 
ruth,  Auditor  and  Assessor,  Vallejo ; 
Olive  Phillips,  City  Clerk,  Colton; 
Theo.  Backus,  City  Clerk,  Banning;  H. 
C.  Cree,  City  Clerk,  Riverside ;  S.  M, 
Cuthbertsoii,  City  Clerk,  Mayfield ;  Eu- 
gene W.  Smith,  City  Clerk,  Mayfield ; 
Eugene  W.  Smith,  City  Clerk,  San  Ra- 
fael ;  E,  W.  Foster,  City  Clerk,  San  Ma- 


teo;  Emily  M.   P.   Forbes,  City  Clerk, 
Burbank ;  Ira  R.  Morrison,  City  Clerk, , 
Chico;   M.   B.   Templeton,    City   Clerk,,! 
Ilaj^ward ;  May  B.  Hopkins,  Treasurer,|| 
Redondo    Beach ;    C.    Arrasmith,    City* 
Clerk,  Fillmore ;  B.  V.  Garwood,  City 
Clerk,     South     Pasadena ;     E.     Isensee, 
City   Clerk,  Ventura ;   Lucy   E.    Cham- 
berlain,  City   Clerk,  Pasadena ;   Victor 
D.  McCarthy,  City  Clerk,  El  Segundo  ; 
Allen     H.     Wright,     City    Clerk,    San 
Diego ;  Frank  C.  Merritt,  Deputy  City 
Clerk,     Oakland ;     Ferd.     Snyder,     Jr., 
Cit.y  Clerk,  Tehachapi. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  department,  as  well  as  the 
secretary's  report,  were  not  available, 
so  were  dispensed  with. 

Allen  H.  Wright,  City  Clerk  of  San 
Diego,  then  addressed  tlie  meeting,  se- 
lecting as  his  subject,  "All  in  a  Day's 
Work,"  after  which  a  general  discus- 
sion Avas  engaged  in  on  the  many 
phases  of  a  City  Clerk's  daily  routine, 
as  brought  forth  by  the  address. 

Frank  J.  Townsend,  Commissioner 
of  P'inance,  of  Santa  jNIonica,  pre- 
sented to  the  meeting  his  method 
of  filing  city  ordinances  followed  by 
open  discussion  on  the  subject.  While. 
on  the  subject,  executive  secretary  of 
the  League,  Wm.  J.  Locke,  stated  that 
the  League  maintained  a  special  bu- 
reau at  its  San  Francisco  office  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  copies  of  all  or- 
dinances as  the  same  were  enacted  by 
the  various  cities  of  the  League,  in 
turn,  loaning  them  to  those  who  ap- 
plied for  them.  In  order  that  the  bu- 
reau's files  might  be  kept  complete  on 
all     subjects,   he   urged   that    all    City 
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Clerks  make  it  a  rule  to  promptly  for- 
ward to  the  bureau,  copies  of  all  ordi- 
nances as  soon  as  the  same  were 
enacted  by  their  respective  cities. 

Victor  D.  McCarthy,  City  Clerk  of 
El  Segundo,  presented  to  the  meeting 
a  problem  in  street  grading,  which  in- 
volved cutting  down  an  embankment 
and  which  had  recently  been  encoun- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  his 
city.  He  asked  that  the  problem  be 
given  the  consideration  of  those  pres- 
ent and  that  their  solutions  be  stated 
at  the  next  session  of  the  department. 

On  motion  made  and  duly  carried, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  "Wed- 
nesday a.  m.  October  22nd,  at  9 :00 
o  'clock. 

FERD.  SNYDER,  Jr., 
Temporary  Secretary. 
Glenwood  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Cal., 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1919,  9  :00 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Pursuant  to  the  adjournment  of 
Tuesday  p.  m.,  October  21,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assess- 
ors met  as  above  written  with  tem- 
porary chairman  Frank  C.  Merritt  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  Merritt  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  "Uniformity  of  the 
Minute  Book"  as  practiced  by  his  city 
and  supplemented  his  address  by  ex- 
hibiting sample  pages  from  his  minute 
book,  illustrating  the  leading  features 
of  his  method.  A  general  discussion 
was  had  on  the  subject. 

Frank  Kasson,  City  Clerk  of  Palo 
Alto,  addressed  the  department.  His 
subject  was  to  have  been,  "Stock  Ac- 
counting for  Public  Utility  Plans,"  but 
owing  to  his  inability  to  secure  certain 
data  in  time  for  his  address,  he  substi- 
tuted therefor  a  paper  on  the  methods 
used  by  the  Purchasing  Department  of 
his  municipality.  A  diversity  of  views 
was  evoked  by  the  paper. 


D.  S.  Phillips,  City  Auditor  of  Glen- 
dale,  then  made  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Auditing  a  Public  Service  De- 
partment," which  was  followed  by  a 
general  discussion. 

"An  Up-to-date  Tax  Ordinance"  was 
the  subject  taken  for  his  address  by 
S.  M.  Cuthbertson,  City  Clerk  of  May- 
field,  who  next  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  delegates.  It  was  necessary  to 
call  an  adjournment  at  noon  for  lunch 
before  Mr.  Cuthbertson  had  finished. 
Adjournment  for  Lunch 

The  Department  reconvened  at  2:00 
o'clock  p.  m.,  when  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
completed  his  address.  His  remarks 
were  based  principally  on  a  tax  ordi- 
nance enacted  by  the  City  of  Anselmo 
in  October  1918.  He  stated  this  ordi- 
nance had  been  passed  upon  by  a  num- 
ber of  city  attorneys  and  was  believed 
to  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
small   and   the   average   sized   cities. 

In  connection  with  the  subject,  Allen 
H.  Wright  of  San  Diego  moved  that 
the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  draft  a  model  tax  ordinance  for  the 
use  of  the  smaller  cities  and  submit 
the  same  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
Motion  seconded  by  Victor  D.  Mc- 
Carthy of  El  Segundo  and  duly  car- 
ried. Thereupon,  the  chair  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  Wm.  J.  Locke,  S. 
M.  Cuthbertson,  City  Clerk  of  May- 
field  and  E.  Isensee,  City  Clerk  of  Ven- 
tura, to  compose  such  committee. 

E.  V.  Bogart,  City  Clerk  of  Lindsay, 
then  addressed  the  meeting,  taking  as 
his  subject,  "Our  Small  Worries." 
Among  other  matters,  Mr.  Bogart  re- 
ferred to  an  article  appearing  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Sunset  Magazine,  the 
tenor  of  which  he  charged  was  to  be- 
little the  efforts  of  the  average  city 
official  and  to  reflect  on  their  honesty 
of  purpose.  He  took  exception  to  the 
article  and  urged  that  the  department 
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as  a  body  take  such  action  as  would 
refute  the  article  and  would  place  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  magazine  the 
protest  of  the  department  to  the  as- 
persion cast  upon  municipal  officers. 
On  motion  made  and  duly  carried,  the 
chair  appointed  Messrs.  E.  V.  Bogart, 
Frank  Kasson  and  Allen  H.  Wright  as 
a  committee  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
Mr.  Locke  to  see  what  action  might 
properly  be  taken  to  register  the  pro- 
test of  the  department. 

W.  C.  Bailey,  City  Manager  of  San 
Jose,  was  to  have  delivered  an  address 
on  "Apportionment  of  Taxation  Be- 
tween City  and  County,"  but  was  not 
present. 

Ira  R.  Morrison,  City  Clerk  of  Chico, 
spoke  on  "The  Benefit  of  Better  Ac- 
quaintance of  City  Clerks."  He  be- 
lieved that  the  individual  members  of 
the  department  would  derive  greater 
benefit  if  they  met  more  frequently 
and  to  accomplish  this  end  he  recom- 
mended that  an  organization  be  per- 
fected that  would  provide  for  two  or 
three  meetings  a  year  of  the  clerks, 
auditors  and  assessors  of  the  state, 
either  as  a  whole,  or  by  counties,  or 
by  groups  of  counties.  He  resolved 
his  recommendation  into  a  motion  for 
the  appoiutment  of  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  matter,  which  Avas  lost 
for  Avant  of  a  second. 

Mr.  Morrison  then  asked  that  a  gen- 
eral discussion  be  opened  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Assessing  Property  at  its  Full 
Cash  Value."  The  chair  called  upon 
Eugene  Smith,  Clerk  and  Assessor  of 
San  Rafael,  to  open  the  subject,  he  be- 
ing followed  by  H.  L.  Moody,  Assessor 
of  San  Diego.  Mr.  Moody  stated  that 
he  adhered  completely  to  the  plan  of 
assessing  property  at  its  full  cash 
value  and  cited  the  many  advantages 
of  the  system,  as  he  saw  them.  The 
subject  of  taxation  generally  was  also 


discussed.  Others  participating  in  the 
discussion  were  John  S.  Myers,  (.'ity 
Auditor  of  Los  Angeles ;  Ralph  Cris- 
well,  Councilman  of  Los  Angeles  and 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  city,  and  Boyle  Workman,  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Council  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

E.  V.  Bogart  of  Lindsay  advocated 
the  separation  of  city  from  county  in 
assessment  and  collection  of  taxes.  He 
stated  this  was  not  always  the  case  and 
he  recommended  the  department  place 
themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  practice.  On  motion  made  and 
duly  carried,  Mr.  Bogart  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  committee  of  one  to  pre- 
pare a  resolution  for  presentation  to 
the  main  body  of  the  convention,  ask- 
ing that  body  to  take  such  action  as 
Avould  be  proper  in  condemning  the 
practice. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  was  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness. Nominations  for  the  office  of 
president  were  opened  and  the  name 
of  the  temporary  chairman,  Mr.  Frank 
C.  Merritt  of  Oakland,  was  placed  in 
nomination  for  that  office  by  Allen  H. 
Wright  of  San  Diego,  seconded  by  S. 
M.  Cuthbertson  of  Mayfield.  On  mo- 
tion made  and  duly  carried,  the  nomi- 
nations for  president  were  declared 
closed  and  Mr.  .  Merritt  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  ensuing  year,  the  sec- 
retary being  instructed  to  east  the 
ballot. 

Nominations  for  the  office  of  perma- 
nent secretary  were  then  in  order. 
S.  M.  Cuthbertson  of  Mayfield  nomi- 
nated Frank  Kasson  of  Palo  Alto  for 
this  office.  Mr.  Kasson  declined  the 
nomination  and  in  turn  nominated 
Ferd.  Snyder,  Jr.,  of  Tehachapi  for 
the  office,  the  nomination  being  sec- 
onded  by    Allen    H.    Wright    of   San 
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Diego.  On  motion  made  and  duly  car- 
ried, the  nominations  for  the  office  of 
secretary  were  decUired  closed  and  :Mv. 
Snyder  was  unanimously  elected  secre- 
tary, the  president  performing  the 
courtesy  of  casting  the   ballot. 

(Conforming  to  the  custom  of  the 
department,  the  president  appointed 
three  members  to  constitute  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  for  the  year,  in  con- 
junction with  the  president  and  the 
secretary,  the  complete  personnel  of 
the  committee  being:  Eugene  W. 
Smith  of  San  Rafael,  chairman,  H.  Jj. 
Moody  of  San  Diego,  Geo.  Hildruth  of 
Vallejo,  Frank  C.  Merritt  of  Oakland. 
Ferd.  Snyder,  Jr.  of  Tehachapi. 

On  motion  made  and  duly  carried 
tlie  chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  ten  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  department  generally,  and 
l)articularly,  to  investigate  and  report 
on  all  legislation  that  may  be  pro- 
posed relating  to  clerks,  auditors  and 
assessors  and  to  represent  the  depart- 
ment in  the  support  of  such  legislation 
as  would  be  beneficial,  and,  vice  versa, 


to  protest  and  discourage  the  bad ;  and 
to  submit  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  department  a  report  of  such 
things  as  they  deemed  of  importance 
to  and  concerned  the  general  welfare 
of  these  several  officers. 

Thereupon  the  chair  made  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  to  constitute  such 
committee:  E.  V.  Bogart  of  Lindsay, 
chairman,  Victor  D.  McCarthy,  El  Se- 
gundo;  Allen  H.  Wright,  San  Diego  ^ 
Frank  Kasson,  Palo  Alto;  Emily  M.. 
P.  Forbes,  P.urbank ;  S.  M.  Cuthbert- 
son,  Mayfield;  L.  L.  Fallett,  Lemoore ; 
A.  G.  Briggs,  Berkeley;  Ira  R.  Morri- 
son, Chico;  John  S.  Myers,  Los  An- 
geles. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  CHithbertson,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Wright,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  president  and  the 
secretary  for  their  services  in  the 
meetings. 

There  being  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  department,  the  ses- 
sion  adjourned  sine  die. 

FERD.   SNYDER,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


GIBRALTAR  DAM,  CITY  OF  SANTA  BARBARA 
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OMP]  years  ago  the  owners  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Water  Company, 
a  private  corporation,  foresee- 
ing a  decided  shortage  in  supply  in 
tlie  then  existing  wells,  conceived  the 
idea  of  tunneling  the  range  of  moun- 
tains bordering  the  coast  and  damming 
the  Santa  Ynez  River,  so  as  to  bring 
the  water  into  the  city. 

Some  time  later  the  city  bought  the 
water  company  and  its  water  rights 
and  started  the  construction  of  tlie 
Cold  Springs  Tunnel,  close  to  ;Monti- 
ceto.  After  driving  the  tunnel  a  few 
thousand  feet,  and  incidentally  strik- 
ing a  considerable  flow  of  water,  whicli 


is  now  used  for  domestic  purposes  in 
INIonticeto,  further  development  of  the 
project  was  abandoned  because  a  bet- 
ter reservoir  basin  ^vas  found  on  the 
Santa  Ynez  River  at  the  present  site 
of  the  Gibraltar  Dam. 

The  ^Mission  Tunnel  was  then 
started  and  after  several  years'  en- 
deavor was  finally  completed.  The 
South  Portal  of  the  tunnel  is  about 
seven  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  North  Portal,  which  is  on 
the  Santa  Ynez  River,  the  distance 
through  the  tunnel  is  19,900  feet.  The 
tunnel  is  four  feet  by  six  feet  in  cross 
section  and  very  wet,  a  portion  of  the 
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city  water  supply  being  drawn  from 
this  source  during  the  construction  of 
the  dam. 

The  Gibraltar  Dam  is  located  about 
2,500  feet  up  stream  from  the  North 
Portal  of  the  Mission  Tunnel.  It  is 
of  arch  gravity  type,  1,100  feet  in 
length,  185  feet  in  height  from  the 
lowest  bedrock  to  the  top  of  the  out- 
let tower,  which  is  five  feet  higher 
than  the  crest  of  the  dam,  which  is 
<nirved  to  a  radius  of  239.5  feet  on 
the  center  line. 

The  maximum  width  at  the  bottom 
is  65  feet  and  at  the  top  8  feet.  The 
dam  and  the  spillway,  which  is  joined 
to  the  dam,  contain  approximately  54,- 
€00  yards  of  concrete.  To  the  spill- 
way level,  10  feet  below  the  crest  of 
the  dam,  there  will  be  135  feet  of  wa- 
ter, forming  a  lake  about  4I/2  miles 
long,  3^4  of  a  mile  wide,  and  impound- 
ing about  16,000  acre  feet,  enough, 
with  the  regular  runoff  of  the  river, 
to  supply  a  city  of  75,000. 

The  spillway  at  10  feet  depth  can 
care  for  more  than  the  highest  re- 
corded flood  of  the  river.  However, 
provision  has  been  made  for  passing 
13  feet  of  water  over  the  spillway, 
thus  nearly  doubling  its  capacity  and 
making  the  structure  safe  from  any 
possible  combination  of  flood  condi- 
tions. The  spillway  is  280  feet  long 
at  its  crest  and  is  slightly  more  than 
300  feet  long  at  its  13  ft.  depth. 

The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  out- 
let tower,  an  integral  part  of  the  dam 
itself,  through  a  3  ft.  6  in.  re-inforced 
concrete  conduit  about  200  feet  to  a 
tunnel  900  feet  in  length,  from  which 
it  passes  into  a  control  and  measuring 
weir  and  then  flows  1,600  feet  in  a  3 
ft.  re-inforced  concrete  pipe  to  the 
North  Portal  of  the  Mission  Tunnel. 

After  leaving  the  South  Portal  of 
the  Mission  Tunnel,  the  water  is  car- 


ried over  the  canyons  on  concrete  tres- 
tles and  in  some  instances  is  carried 
under  in  siphons.  A  pipe  line,  most 
of  which  is  redwood  stave,  conveys  the 
Avater  to  the  Sheffield  Reservoir,  from 
which  it  is  distributed  to  the  city 
mains. 

The  city  proposes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  drop  of  the  steep  canyons  to 
develop  hydro-electric  power,  and  has 
constructed  the  main  water  line  lead- 
ing from  the  Mission  Tunnel  to  Shef- 
field Reservoir,  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  entire  project  was  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
"Water  Commissions :  Mr.'  J.  R.  Chap- 
man, president ;  Mr.  Titus  Duncan, 
vice-president ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Warren,  sec- 
retary. The  board  served  without 
compensation.  Quinton,  Code  and 
Hill,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  were  re- 
tained as  consulting  engineers  and  had 
charge  of  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  dam  and  appurtenant  struc- 
tures. Mr.  E.  E.  Haskell  was  super- 
vising engineer,  and  Mr.  Robert  West- 
■\vick  assistant. 

The  entire  development  represents 
an  investment  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  but 
insures  the  city  of  a  water  supply  am- 
ple beyond  its  greatest  possible  need. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  between 
the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  Mr.  Robert 
Craig,  City  Manager,  and  Bent  Broth- 
ers and  W.  A.  Kraner  on  July  8,  1918, 
for  the  construction  of  Gibraltar  Dam 
and  appurtenant  structures.  The  con- 
tract was  completed  and  the  structures 
accepted  on  January  23,  1920.  The 
time  consumed  by  construction  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  eighteen  months, 
during  three  months  of  which  time  no 
work  was  carried  on  owing  to  the  dan- 
ger of  floods,  making  the  actual  con- 
struction period  fifteen  months.  Con- 
siderably more  work  than  was  contem- 
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l)lated  at  the  signing   of  the   contract 
was  inehuled  in  this  time. 

For  eonstrnetion  purposes,  an  18  m. 
gauge  track  was  laid  in  the  tunnel  on 
which   electric   locomotives  hauled   all 
equipment,    supplies   and    men   to    and 
from  the  North  Portal.     The  small  size 
of  the  tunnel   and  the   attendant  diffi- 
culties    of     transporting     construction 
equipment  governed,  to  a  large  extent, 
the   type   and   size    of   equipment    that 
the   contractor   could   use.     There   was 
a  trail  for  pack  horses  over  the  moun- 
tains, ami  a  road  by  way  of  the  San 
Marcos  Pass,  the  last  twelve  miles  of 
which  was  impassable  to   all  but  sad- 
dle horses.     To  put  this  road  in  shape 
to  nmke  it  fit  for  use  bringing  in  con- 
struction  nuiterial    meant    a   long    and 
expensive  delay,  so  the  contractor  de- 
termined   on    bringing    all    equipment 
and     materials     through     the     INIission 
Tunnel,    thus    shortening    the    time    of 
constructi(m   on   Gibraltar   Dam   about 
one  year. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
sacks  of  cement,  400,000  board  feet  of 
Inmber  and  all  equipment,  including  a 
steam    shovel,    crushers,    screens,    cars, 
locomotives,  hoists,  cable  ways,  concrete 
spouts,  hoppers,  etc.,  were  successfully 
transported   through  the   tunnel.     The 
contractor    exercised    considerable    in- 
gennity  in  the  choosing  of  equipment. 
He    had    to    be    sure    that    the    largest 
single  piece  of  each  machine  could  be 
taken  through  the  tunnel.     The  major 
portion  of  the  equipment  was  disman- 
tled  at    the    South    Portal    and    assem- 
bled  at   the   site   of   the   dam.     It   was 
necessary   to   follow   the   same   process 
at  the  completion  of  the  job,  all  equip- 
ment    being     dismantled     and    hauled 
tlirough  the  bore  and  assembled  at  the 
contractor's  yard  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Electric  power  Avas  used  for  all  con- 
struction and  camp  purposes,  witli  the 


exce})tion  of  the  steam  shovel,  fuel  oil 
for  which  was  transported  through  the 
tunnel  in  a  perfectly  tight  steel  tank. 
No  explosives  were  allowed  to  be 
transported  through  the  tunnel  and 
were  carried  over  the  mountains  with 
pack  trains. 

Rock  and  sand  for  the  construction 
of   the   structures   was   obtained   from 
the   upstream   side   of  the   dam,   being 
dng    from    the   natural    deposits    by    a 
steam  shovel  and  loaded  in  6  yd.  cars, 
which  were  hauled  by  a  gasoline  loco- 
motive to  the   crushing   and  screening 
plant,  Avhich  was  located  in  the  river 
bottom    200    feet    upstream    from    the 
face     of    the     dam.        After    crushing, 
screening  and  washing,  the  aggregate 
was    transported    by    electric    hoist    to 
bins  on  the  hill  above  by  two  ly^  yd.  au- 
tomatic  dumping   buckets   running   on 
one  i/o  in.  cables,  one  for  sand  and  one 
for   rock.     Owing   to   high   water    pre- 
vailing during  the  winter  months  and 
covering  the  existing  deposits  of  rock 
and    sand,    the    contractor    deemed    it 
advisable   to   close   the  work   down   on 
December    15,    1918.        Work    was    re- 
sumed on  April  1,  1919,  although  con- 
crete placing  for  the  year  diil  not  start 
until  May  15,  1919,  owing  to  a  delay 
in   receiving    some     equipnuMit.     From 
this   date    concrete    placing    was    pros- 
ecuted continuously  until  completion. 

Cement  was  transported  through  the 
tunnel  on  cars  carrying  50  sacks,  and 
was  delivered  at  a  warehouse  about 
1,600  feet  distant  from  the  North  Por- 
tal. P>efore  concreting  started  there 
Avas  a  reserve  supply  of  about  82,000 
sacks  of  ceuu^nt.  When  concreting 
was  started,  the  loaded  cars  were 
picked  up  just  as  they  canu>  tlirough 
the  tunnel  ])y  a  cableway  of  800  feet 
span,  and  set  on  a  track  at  a  landing 
platform  at  the  head  tower  of  the 
(■al)h'\vav.     They    were    then    let    down 
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hy  g'ravity  to  the  mixer.  The  empty 
oars  were  brought  back  and  sent  down 
the  cableway  to  the  warehouse. 

Concrete  aggregates  were  measured 
in  automatic  measuring  chutes  and 
mixed  in  a  one  cubic  yard  mixer  of 
the  batch  type,  which  dumped  into  a 
skip  of  30  cubic  feet  capacity,  which 
elevated  the  concrete  in  a  tower  the 
maximum  height  of  which  was  185 
feet,  from  which  it  was  dumped  in  to 
Jioppers,  and  distributed  in  spouts. 

The  concrete  tower  was  located  as 
near  the  center  of  the  structure  as  the 
•topography  of  the  site  would  permit, 
and  the  placing  of  the  plant  required 
much  thought  and  careful  planning. 
Owing  to  the  sharp  radius  and  the 
length  of  the  dam,  it  was  difficult  to 
locate  the  tower  and  mixing  plant  so 
as  to  completely  cover  the  work. 

The  contractor  was  particularly 
careful    to    secure    alignment    during 


construction,  the  result  being  that  at 
no  place  on  the  dam  is  variation  from 
true  line  greater  than  one  inch.  The 
handling  of  concrete  and  the  propor- 
tioning of  the  aggregates  was  carefully 
watched  and  the  exterior  surfaces  are 
remarkably  free  from  irregularities 
and  voids. 

Prominent  hydraulic  and  civil  engi- 
neers visited  the  dam  during  construc- 
tion and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most 
economical  in  design  and  the  most  pleas- 
ing in  appearance  that  had  been  con- 
structed in  the  State.  At  the  time  the 
accompanying  photograph  was  taken 
the  work  had  been  completed  with  the 
exception  of  the  hand  rail  around  the 
top. 

W.  A.  Kraner,  Balboa  Building,  San 
Francisco,  had  supervision  of  the  work 
ni  its  entirety,  being  represented  on  the 
work  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Slocum  and  Mr.  C. 
W.  Hamilton  as  Superintendents. 


CHEMICAL  ERADICATION  OF  WEEDS 


A"^T  this  time  of  the  year  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eradication  of  weeds 
I  on  the  borders  of  streets  and 
on  sidewalk  areas  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officials  of  many  municipali- 
ties. It  is  a  constantly  recurring  ques- 
tion and  many  cities  and  towns  invoke 
the  provisions  of  the  so-called  "weed 
law"  and  carry  out  its  provisions  by 
imposing  a  special  assessment  against 
the  lots  fronting  the  streets  whereon 
the  weeds  annually  appear  in  profu- 
sion. 

Inquiries  have  frequently  been  made 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the  adver- 
tised ''weed-killer"  solutions  as  a 
means  of  securing  weed  eradication, 
hut  investigation  has  generally  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  price  at  which 
these    mixtures    are    sold    discourages 


their  use,  it  being  generally  found  that 
the  hand  method  is  the  cheaper. 

New  light  is  now  thrown  on  this 
subject  by  a  bulletin  recently  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  California.  The  uni- 
versity made  a  study  of  the  subject  in 
its  application  to  the  eradication  of 
weeds  along  fences,  but  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  method  is  equally 
applicable  to  roadways  and  walks. 

The  bulletin  is  here  republished  with 
the  suggestion  that  municipal  authori- 
ties try  out  the  methods  set  forth,  be- 
ing careful  to  keep  a  record  of  costs 
and  results  so  that  we  may  have  abund- 
ant data  upon  which  to  establish  a  uni- 
form practice.  The  bulletin  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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WEED  CONTROL  ALONG  FENCE 
EOWS  AND  ROADWAYS 

By  George  P.  Gray,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Frequent  references  are  made  in  the 
literature  to  weeds  growing  along  fence 
rows,  roadways,  etc.,  as  being  a  refuge 
for  insects  when  other  food  is  not 
available.  Weeds  growing  in  waste 
places  are  a  constant  source  of  infes- 
tation of  adjacent  cultivated  crops. 
The  unsightly  appearance  of  the  aver- 
age fence  row  is  too  familiar  to  need 
more  than  bare  mention. 

These  weeds  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
ordinary  cultivation  and  wdiere  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  clean  up  the  fence 
rows  it  is  usually  done  by  hand-mow- 
ing or  by  burning.  Neither  method  is 
altogether  satisfactory,  because  the 
weeds  are  in  evidence  a  good  share  of 
the  year  unless  frequently  mowed.  The 
greatest  need  for  cutting  is  at  a  time 
when  the  farmer  is  the  busiest,  and 
fence  posts  are  often  destroyed  by 
burning.  Some  chemical  of  moderate 
price  which  would  sterilize  the  soil  and 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  for  a  con- 
siderable time  would  avoid  some  of  the 
difficulties  mentioned  above. 

Arsenic  as  a  Sterilizing  Agent 

(  ertain  observations  were  made  dur- 
ing experimental  work  on  weed  con- 
trol which  are  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection ''incidental  to  the  main  object 
of  the  experiments,  the  control  of  wild 
morning-glory  on  agricultural  land, 
data  has  been  obtained  which  shows 
tlie  superiority  of  arsenic  as  a  soil  ster- 
ilizer. While  arsenic  apparently  has 
fiiiled  actually  to  eradicate  the  Avild 
morning-glory,  using  as  liigh  as  a 
pound  to  the  square  yard,  it  can  be 
used  as  a  soil  sterilizer  in  respect  to 
a  great  variety  of  weeds.  All  of  the 
Centerville  plots  to  which  an  ounce  (u- 
more  of  arsenic  ti'ioxide  had  l)een  aj)- 
1)1  iod    per  scjuare  yard   '\^  ere   han-eii   of 


all  vegetation,  except  morning-glory, 
for  fourteen  months,  notwithstanding 
the  leaching  by  the  rains  of  two  win- 
ters. The  minimum  cost  of  materials 
for  the  production  of  this  result  was 
less  than  one  cent  per  square  yard  or 
about  forty  dollars  per  acre."  (At  the 
present  price  of  materials  the  cost 
would  be  about  double.)  "This  would 
not  be  prohibitive  for  the  prevention 
of  weed  growth  on  graveled  walks, 
tennis  courts,  roadways,  fence  rows, 
or  other  places  where  soil  sterilization 
is  desired. 

"One  significant  fact  in  connection 
with  soil  sterilization  is  that  any 
amount  of  arsenic  in  excess  of  one 
ounce  per  square  yard  appears  to  have 
been  a  waste  of  material  unless  future 
observations  will  show  that  larger 
amounts  will  have  a  more  lasting  ef- 
fect." 

Cost  of  Materials 

The  cost  of  materials  to  treat  a  strip 
of  soil  along  a  fence  row  one  yard 
wide  and  one  hundred  yards  long 
would  be  about  $2  at  present  prices, 
or  ^.iP)  to  sterilize  a  yard-wide  strip 
around  a  40-acre  field. 

Preparing  the  Stock  Solution 

Tlie  preparation  of  a  concentrated 
stock  solution  of  arsenic  is  described 
in  Circular  168  of  the  California  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  but  is  re- 
peated here  for  more  convenient  ref- 
erence. 

The  preparation  of  the  poison  pre- 
sents no  great  ditlficulties  or  dangers 
if  adequate  facilities  are  available  out 
of  doors  and  the  operator  is  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  handling  of  chemicals. 
If  a  considerable  amount  is  to  be  pre- 
pared the  saving  will  be  quite  material. 
Extra  precautions,  however,  should  be 
nhserved  at  all  times  in  the  manipula- 
1  ion   (d'  arsenic. 

Caustic  soda  (sodium  hydroxide),  or 
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a  good  grade  of  coiiceiitrated  lye,  is 
inueli  more  active  in  dissolving  arsenic 
than  either  sal  soda  or  soda-ash  and 
much  less  is  required,  although  the 
cost  per  pound  is  greater.     Very  little 


suspension  ;  but  it  may  be  disregarded 
mil  ess  present   in  large  amount. 

The  above  makes  a  convenient  stock 
solution  for  diluting  to  any  desired 
streugth  ;  tluit  is,  each  gallon  contains 


heat  is  required  in  the  preparation  of      four    pouiuis    of    arsenic    trioxide;    a 


sodium  arsenite  by  means  of  these  ma- 
terials. If  made  in  large  quantities 
(five  gallons  or  more)  the  use  of  heat 
is  unnecessary.  The  following  formula 
for  the  preparation  of  a  stock  solution 
is  preferred  on  account  of  its  simplic- 
ity: 
Granulated  caustic  soda 


(puirt,  one  pound ;  each  fluid  ounce 
contains  one-half  ounce  of  arsenic 
trioxide. 

Proportions   of  Materials 
For  cacb   s(iuare  yard  to  be  treated 
take  two-fluid  ounces  of  the  stock  so- 
lution described  and  mix  with  one  gal- 
lon of  water :  or  for  every  100  square 


(98  per  cent)  10  pounds     yards  take  one  aud  one-half  gallons  of 

White  arsenic   (arsenic  triox-  tin-    stock   solntion    and   mix   witli    100 

ide    99  per  cent,  20  pounds      gallons    of    water.     The    solution    may 

Water   to  make  5  gallons     lie  apj)lied   to   snudler  areas  by  means: 

The  solution  nmy  be  made  as  fol-  of  an  ordinary  garden  watering  pot, 
lows:  Dissolve  the  caustic  soda  in  using  one  gallon  of  the  solution  ta 
about  two  gallons  of  water  in  a  metal  each  square  yard.  A  barrel  or  tank 
or  wooden  vessel  (preferably  iron)  and  mux  be  mounted  on  a  sled  and  con- 
while  still  hot,  add  the  dry  arsenic,  nected  to  a  spriiikling  device  for  treat- 
about  a  pound  at  a  time,  at  a  sufficient  ment  of  larger  areas.  The  rate  of  de- 
rate so  that  the  solution  is  just  at  the  livery  will  have  to  be  regulated  by 
point  of  boiling,  but  does  not  actually 
boil.  Stir  continuously  during  the  ad- 
dition of  the  arsenic  and  until  all  is 
dissolved.  Considerable  heat  is  pro- 
duced by  dissolving  the  caustic  soda. 
Additional  heat  is  furnished  by  the 
chemical  reaction  involved  in  the 
union  of  the  caustic  soda  with  tlie  ar- 
senic to  form  sodiiun  arsenite.  After 
all  the  arsenic  is  dissolved,  lot  the  so- 
lution cool  and  add  water  to  make 
exactly  five   gallons. 

Caution.  Do  uot  add  cold  water  to 
the  hot  solution.  An  explosion  may 
result,  as  the  solution  is  hotter  than 
the   boiling  point  of  water. 

If,  for  any  reason,  the  arsenic  fails 
to  dissolve  without  the  use  of  heat, 
a  solution  can  be  nmde  by  warming 
the  mixture,  unless  the  materials  are 
of  low  grade.  If  hard  water  is  used 
there  will  be  some  insoluble  matter  in 


experiment,  but  it  is  important  that 
each  square  yard  shall  receive  an 
amount  of  the  solution  containing  at 
least  tlie  e(|uivalent  of  one  ounce  of 
(ii'senic  trioxide. 

If  the  soil  is  thickly  covered  Avith 
eitiier  living  or  dead  weeds  it  Avill  be 
well  to  remove  them  as  completely  as 
possible  before  the  ])oisou  is  applied. 
The  Aveeds  will  not  materially  assist  in 
carrying  the  poisou  to  the  soil  and  the 
amount  adhering  to  them  will  be 
wasted. 

Commercial  Weed  Killers 

Ready  prepared  solutions  of  arsenic 
similar  to  the  above  are  common  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  but  are  almost  in- 
variably sold  under  trade  names  as  a 
'"weed-killer  discovery."  The  arsenical 
content  varies  from  one-half  to  four 
pounds  of  arsenic  trioxide  per  gallon 
and  their  compositioii  as  a  rule  is  sur- 
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rftuiided  with  an  air  of  mystery.  The 
«'Xorbitant  prices  so  often  charged  for 
these  solutions  can  only  be  accounted 
for  as  an  apparent  attempt  to  obtain 
royalties  on  alleged  "wonderful  dis- 
coveries" in  weed  control  methods.  A 
specimen  of  weed  killer  was  recently 
examined  which  was  being  sold  at 
:$2.50  per  gallon,  but  which  could  be 
made  for  14  cents  per  gallon  for  cost 
of  materials  and  a  few  cents  more  for 
<*ost  of  preparation.  These  facts  large- 
ly   prevent    their    recommendation    for 


use  in  weed  control  or  in  preparing 
grasshopper  poisons,  and  necessitate 
their  being  classified  in  the  fake  class. 
Danger  to  Live  Stock 
If  this  powerful  agent  of  destruction 
is  to  be  employed  as  a  tool  for  the 
control  of  Aveeds,  the  user  must  be 
alert  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  destroyer 
of  both  animal  and  plant  life,  the 
harmful  and  beneficial  alike.  Ample 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
live  stock  from  eating  the  poisoned 
grass  which  may  remain  on  the  soil. 


AN  ALLIED-CITIES  PLAN  FOR  CALIFORNIA 

By  GEO.   H.  BURCHARD.   City   Attorney,   City  of  Areata 


mN ,  the  Pacific  Municipalities  for 
December  is  a  most  enlighten- 
ing discussion  of  the  question 
of  municipal  ownership  of  public  util- 
ities. As  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  has  taken  a  definite 
stand  in  favor  of  such  ownership  the 
general  subject  has  now  become  of 
prime  importance.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  that,  more  and  more, 
publicity  will  be  given  to  these  mat- 
ters ;  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  our  municipal  officials  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  favorable  opportun- 
ity to  start  a  State-wide  campaign  of 
genuine  education. 

The  chief  reason  why  municipal 
ownership  has  not  made  greater  head- 
way is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  people 
do  not  yet  realize  the  great  financial 
gains  to  be  derived  from  such  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities.  This  em- 
phasizes the  dutj^  w^hich  our  public  of- 
ficials should  cheerfully  assume.  The 
December  issue  of  Pacific  Municipali- 
ties sliould  be  read  and  discussed  in 
every  Board  of  Trustees  of  every  city 
of  California,  and  by  every  Chamber 
•of   Commerce   in  our   State.   What   we 


need  today  is  publicity,  and  then  more 
publicity ! 

When  our  small  cities,  the  cities  of 
the  sixth  class,  attempt  to  acquire 
ownership  of  their  public  utilities  they 
encounter  difficulties  and  obstacles 
that  the  larger  cities  do  not  find  so 
insuperable.  A  very  brief  summary 
of  these  peculiar  obstacles  may  assist 
in  pointing  out  the  w^ay  of  overcom- 
ing them.     Briefly  they  are: 

(a)  Exasperating  legal  delays,  both 
through  long  drawn  out  law  suits  in 
court,  and  also  in  proceedings  before 
tlie  State  Railroad  Commission.  The 
latter  is  now  a  subject  that  is  be- 
ing investigated  and  calls  for  fuller 
discussion. 

(b)  Obstacles  interposed  by  the  big 
corporations,  the  rich  private  owners 
of  these  public  utilities.  Under  this 
lu^nd  fall  a  varied  array  of  influences, 
political,  social,  moral,  (as  well  as  im- 
inoral)    technical,   etc. 

(c)  Financial  difficulties.  These  arise 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  this  class  of 
cities  (the  sixth)  has  a  small  popula- 
tioji  and  its  taxable  wealth  is  limited. 
That  the  rulings  of  the  State  Railroad 
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Commission  still  further  aid  in  crip- 
})liiig  the  efforts  of  our  smaller  cities 
is  made  clear  in  the  article  above 
referred  to. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  State 
League  the  city  of  Redding  gave  a 
valuable  statement  regarding  the  ob- 
stacles she  is  now  encountering  in  her 
efforts  to  acquire  ownership  of  the 
electric  distribution  system  of  that 
city.  The  above  summary  of  obstacles 
is  a  statement  of  what  Redding  is  now 
actually  encountering.  We  learn  that 
sufficient  money  has  been  voted  to  pur- 
chase the  system,  but  Redding  does 
not  dare  to  act  independently  and 
build  her  system — purely  for  financial 
reasons.  The  present  owners  are  not 
only  opposing  a  sale  to  the  city  at 
perfectly  fair  prices,  but  they  are  for- 
tified by  the  knowledge  that  if  the 
city  of  Redding  does  build  a  com- 
l^etitive  distribution  system  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  will  refuse  to 
give  Redding  an  equitable  rate  for  the 
purchase   of   electric   power. 

Is  there,  then,  no  remedy?  Are  our 
small  cities  semi-helpless,  the  destined 
victims  of  the  big  corporations?  Is 
public  ownership  so  remote  that  it  of- 
fers small  hope  of  early  relief  from 
surcharges  which  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  seems  so  ready  to  grant — 
albeit  the  municipally  OAvned  public 
service  corporations  do  not  find  it 
necessarv  to  increase  their  rates? 


Forttniately  there  is  a  remedy.  A 
comparatively  simple  method  of  hand- 
ling the  situation  is  offered  by  our 
Public  Utilities  Act  (Act  2887a,  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  California,  1915).  An 
intelUgent  application  of  this  law 
would  give  Redding  (and  a  multitude 
of  other  cities  similarly  situated)  just 
what  she  is  seeking — and  that  with- 
out undue  delays.  How?  Let  us  take 
Redding  as  a  typical  case  and  suggest 
our  plan  of  procedure. 

Redding  already  has  the  money 
wherewith  to  purchase  or  build  (the 
owner  having  refused  to  sell)  her  elec- 
tric distribution  system.  But  she  be- 
lieves it  would  not  be  a  good  financial 
investment  to  install  her  own  generat- 
ing plant.  It  would  take  more  money 
than  her  people  would  be  willing  to 
vote.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Call  a  con- 
vention of  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  City 
Attorneys  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  say  at  least  ten  cities  lying  within 
a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles;  go  out 
of  Shasta  county  into  neighboring 
counties  if  necessary.  Ask  them  to 
severally  acquire  or  build  their  own 
electric  distribution  plants,  and  then 
ask  them  TO  JOIN  IN  THE  EREC- 
TION OF  ONE  COMjMON  GENER- 
ATJNG  PLANT  TO  BE  OPERATED 
TINDER  THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
ACT. 


Correction  of  Errors  Which  Appeared  in  January  Issue  in 
Article  by  W.  T.  Knowlton  on  Sewage  Disposal 

Editor's    Note: — In   the   January   is-  W.  T.  Knowlton,  Engineer  of  Sewers  of 

sue  of  Pacific  Municipalities  there  ap-  Los  Angeles,  who  prepared  the  article, 

peared    an   important    article    on   Sew  has  called  our  attention  to  several  er- 

age    Disposal    with    reference    to    the  rors    which    were    inadvertently    made 

merits  of  the  Reinsch-Wurl   Screen  as  in    its    publication    and    which    are    as 

Compared  with  the  Imhoft'  Tank.     I\Ir.  follows: 
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On  the  K'ft  hand  side  of  page  6  in 
the  ninth  line  from  the  bottom  Charles- 
town,  which  should  be  Dresden. 

()}i  the  left  hand  side  of  page  7.  of 
the  seventh  line  from  the  top  dis- 
burse should  he  dispense,  and  in  the 
following  line  sand  should  be  send. 

On  right  hand  side  of  page  7,  eigh- 
teenth line  from  the  bottom  50% 
should  be  15'  t . 

On   the    left    hand   side     of    page     I), 


fourth    line   from   the    toj)    Pittsburg"h 
should  he  Fitchburg". 

In  the  discussion  following  the  i)a- 
per  on  page  9  left  hand  side  second 
line  from  the  bottom  tank  should  be 
foot;  page  10  left  hand  side  twelfth 
line  from  bottom  solution  should  be 
dilution.  Page  10,  right  hand  side, 
sixteenth  line  from  bottom  weeks 
should  be  months.  Page  17,  right 
haiul  column  eighth  line  from  the  top 
reduction  should  he  detention. 


TABLE   1. 

REINSCH-WURL   SCREEN    DATA 

Accompanying    Paper  of   W.   T.    Knowlton.   prepared   for  the    Riverside   Convention   of   the. 

League  of  California   IVIunlcipalities,  October,  1919 


Location 


ch 


o  » 


Long-   Beach,    Cal 14 


Santa    Barbara,    Cal.. 


10 


Stockton,    Cal 12 

Davtona,  Florida S 

X.   Y.   Citv,   N.Y 14 

Brooklyn,    X.   Y 14 

Rochester,   X.  Y 12 

Cleveland,   Ohio   14 

Dresden,   Germany  26 


1/32 

1/32 

3/64 

5/64 
3/64  &  1/16 
3/64  to  5/64 
1/16  &  1/8 

1/32 

1/12 


22,000 
25,000 


550,000       26.50       15.9 


2.61 

3.20 

7.0 

1.66 

6.0 

0.47 

1.74 

7.75 

9.0 
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<v  te 
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10     2.5' 

IS        0.7: 

15     2.0 


Screenings 
Per  Mil.Gals. 


a> 
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fe 

K 
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^ 

3 

3 
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Screenings 
Removed 


4.0 
6.0 


4.0 


32 

33.2 
18.8 
19.7 
14.75 
6.4 
13.0 
19.0 


1810 
1330 


m  * 
3t! 

16.2 


608 
1100 
1062 

"950 


8.0 

7.5 

16.4 

14.9 


8.0 
5.0 


87 
84 
91 


81 
87 


Cost  items  of  Long  Beach  Plant  during  period  from  Julv 

1.  Installatiim    

2.  Operation  per  year  

3.  Operation  i)er  capita,  per  year  

4.  Operation  per  million  gallons $9.20  in  1917;   $10.00  in  1918 


1916  to  March  1918. 

$40,000 

9,537 


T.\BLE  2. 
RESULTS  OBTAINED   BY   IMHOFF  TANKS 


Location 


Year 


%  Removed  of 
Suspended  Matter 


%  Digested  of 
Solid  Deposited 


Akron,   Ohio   1912 

Atlanta,   Georgia   1915 

Chicago,    Illinois    1914 

Cleveland,    Ohio    1914 

Milwaukee,     Wisconsin..  1915 

Worchester,    Mass 1913 

REMARKS: 


48.4 
59  to  89 
50  to  70 

47. 

54. 

57.8 


25 
15  to  35 


45 


%  Water 
in  Smudge 

74  ~ 

91 
85 

87 
79.2 


Removed  58%  in  1.9  hours  and  69%  in  2.9  hours. 
30  minutes  period  almost  as  good  as  135  minutes. 
80%   Settleable  solids. 


BENEFITS   OF  MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP 

Only  through  municii)al  ownership 
of  public  utilities  can  the  gulf  which 
divides  the  community  into  a  small 
dominant  elass  on  one  side  and  the  un- 
organized peoi)le  on  the  other  l)e 
bridged;  only  through  municipal  own-      best-governed   city   of  America.' 


ership  can  the  talent  of  the  city  be 
identifietl  with  the  interests  of  the 
city;  only  by  making  men's  ambitions 
and  pecuniary  interests  identical  with 
the  welfare  of  the  city  can  civil  war- 
fare he  eiuled. — Tom  L.  Johnson,  who 
as  Mayor  of  Cleveland  won  nation- 
wide fame  as  "the  best  mayor  of  the 
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WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  FOR  CULVER  CITY 


c 


TTLVER  CITY  is  a  prosperous, 
rapidly  growing  community  lo- 
cated southeasterly  and  adjoin- 
ing the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  has 
cdme  into  considerable  prominence  as 
being  the  home  of  a  number  of  our 
largest  motion  picture  industries.  The 
fact  that  so  many  large  industries  have 
been  locating  here  has  made  the  ques- 
tion of  water  supply  for  both  domestic 
and  fire  protection  one  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

To  meet  this  demand.  Culver  City  is 
prpposing  the  building  of  a  complete 
municipal  water  supply  system  with 
about  twelve  miles  of  distributing 
mains.  The  water  is  to  be  taken  from 
deep  wells  and  pumped  one  mile  to  a 
large  concrete-lined  reservoir  located 
at  such  a  height  as  to  give  adequate 
fire  service.  Delivery  to  the  city  is  to 
be  by  gravity  in  cast  iron  pipes.  This 
work  will  cost  approximately  $150,000. 
This  work  is  being  done  by  the  En- 
gineering Service  Company,  Paul  R. 
Cowles,  one  of  the  firm  members,  be- 
ing  the  City  Engineer  of  Culver  City. 
The  design  of  the  system,  however,  is 
under  the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  William 
B.  Fuller,  the  hydraulic  and  sanitary 
expert  of  the  company.  The  Engineer- 
ing Service  Company  is  most  fortunate 
in  adding  to  its  engineering  staff  Mr. 
Fuller,  who  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
strongest  men  of  these  particular 
branches  of  the  enginering  profession 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 


of  Technology  of  Boston  in  1883,  and 
in  the  subsequent  years  has  served  on 
many  important  engineering  projects 
in  the  eastern  states  as  engineer  in 
charge,  designing  engineer,  and  in  a 
consulting  and  advisory  capacity  on 
many  important  commissions.  Among 
the  various  important  projects  with 
which  he  was  connected,  it  might  be 
well  to  mention  that  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Mr.  Allen  Hazen,  as  resident 
engineer,  in  charge  of  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  water  filtration 
plant  works  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  oc- 
cupied a  similar  position  under  Mr. 
George  W.  Fuller  at  the  Little  Falls, 
X.  J.,  w^ater  filtration  works,  and  un- 
der Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  Boonton  ma- 
sonry dam  (containing  one-quarter 
million  cubic  yards  of  masonry),  a 
masonry  acqueduct  and  a  twenty-one 
mile,  seventy-two  inch  steel  pipe  line. 

He  also  served  as  resident  engineer 
for  the  Hackensack  Water  Supply  for 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  the 
Merchants'  Association,  and  as  depart- 
ment engineer  in  charge  of  filtration 
for  the  Burr,  Hering,  Freeman  Com- 
mission of  New  York.  At  other  times 
Mr.  Fuller  has  been  engaged  on  the 
design  of  sewerage  disposal  plants  at 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  and  numerous  other 
places. 

He  has  been  employed  as  designing 
engineer  by  the  Metropolitan  Sewer- 
age Commission  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  surveying  and  design  of  the 
Passaic  Valley   Sewerage   Commission. 

Mr.  Fuller's  coming  to  the  Coast  will 
be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  engineer- 
ing profession  of  this  locality. 
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Paving  Sanitation  Water  Supply 

SERVICE  FOR  YOU 

By   Our   Experts,    in   all    phases    of 

MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERING 

Will 
SAVE  YOU   MONEY 

By  Insuring  you  the  LOWEST  ULTI- 
MATE COST.  We  will  serve  your  city 
either    as    consulting    or    city    engineer. 

ENGINEERING    SERVICE    CO. 

Suite  1316  WASHINGTON  BLDG. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Phones  60463         Paul  R.  Cowles,  Mgr. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  CITY 
MANAGER  BULLETIN 


RECENT  APPOINTMENTS 

Muskegon,  Mich.— I.  R.  Ellison,  who 
was  manager  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich., 
from  1913  to  1916,  and  at  Grand  Ha- 
ven, Mich.,  for  the  past  fonr  years, 
has  received  the  Muskegon  appoint- 
ment. Competition  was  keen  and  Mr. 
Ellison  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Waltham,  Mass.— Henry  F.  Beal  suc- 
ceeds C.  A.  Bingham,  whose  promo- 
tion to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  was  an- 
nounced last  month.  Mr.  Beal  served 
as  director  of  public  service  at  Walth- 
am prior  to  his  advancement.  His 
salary  is  $5,000. 

Newbury,  N.  Y. — Capt.  W.  Johnston 
McKay  has  been  appointed  manager  at 
Newburgh  to  succeed  James  Miller; 
salary  $5,000. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Capt.  Robt. 
R.  MacGregor  follows  Robt.  A.  Craig 
as  city  manager.  His  salary  is  $4,000. 
He  is  a  native  of  Santa  Barbara, 
served  in  the  Philippines  and  as  a  cap- 
tain of  engineers  in  France  with  the 
A.  E.  F. 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — J.  W.  Greer,  for 
over  two  years  the  successful  manager 
at  Bryan,  Tex.,  has  received  the  man- 
ager appointment  at  this  city.  ISlv. 
Greer  kindly  credits  our  yearbook  with 


assisting  him  in  this  unsought  promo- 
tion. 

Painesville,  Ohio. — Thos.  B.  Wyman 
of  ^lunising,  Mich.,  assumes  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  at  Painesville  this. 
month,  salary  $4,000.  Mr.  Wyman  is 
an  expert  in  forestry  and  has  had  con- 
siderable public  service,  including  the 
secretaryship  and  presidency  of  the 
Business  IMen's  Club,  the  presidency  of 
the  Munising  school  board  and  city 
council. 

Norman,  Okla. — Population  '6,240,. 
adopted  the  manager  plan  last  Sep- 
tember and  W.  R.  Gater  was  appointed 
manager  at  that  time. 

Sallisaw,  Okla. — Fred  E.  Johnston^ 
a  civil  engineer,  graduate  of  Kansas 
University,  a  captain  overseas,  has 
been  appointed  manager  as  announced 
last  month.     His  salary  is  $3,000. 

Marshall,  Va. — Is  operating  under 
the  manager  plan  according  to  L.  W. 
Clarkson,  wlio  signs  himself  town  man- 
ager. 

Columbus,  Mont. — Harry  P.  Schug 
was  appointed  manager  last  month  to 
succeed  P^'red  Fahrian.  His  salary  is 
$1,800. 

Scobey,  Mont. — Is  credited  by  the 
Engineering  News  Record  of  Jan.  15th 
with  having  appointed  Roy  N.  Stew- 
art city  manager.  Mr.  Stewart  Avas. 
formerly  county  engineer  of  Richland 
County,  Montana. 

OPENINGS 

Vacancies  in  the  manager's  position 
in  the  following  cities  have  not  been 
reported  as  filled,  to  date:  Salinas, 
Calif. ;  Lapeer  and  Otsego,  Mich. ; 
Edgeworth,  Grove  City  and  Sewickle}^ 
Pa. ;    Amarillo,    Texas. 

Beaumont,  Texas — Population  30,- 
000,  adopted  its  new  charter  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  and  will  appoint  its 
city  manager  some  time  before  May 
1st.     The   charter  closely   follows   that 
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of  Sherman,  Texas.  The  salary  will 
probably  range  from  $4,000  to  $8,000. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. — May  have  a  city 
manager  soon  according  to  Mayor  E. 
P.  Davies.  Information  may  be  se- 
cured from  Mayor  Davies  or  from 
Manager  A.  R.  Hebenstreit  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.  The  salary  will  ap- 
proximate $5,000. 

Brownsville,  Texas. — Population  13,- 
180,  has  announced  no  successor  to 
Wm.  E.  Anderson,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  city  manager  after  two  years 
service.  Mr.  Anderson's  salary  has 
been  $3,600. 

Bryan,  Texas — Population  5,530,  is 
doubtless  seeking  a  manager  to  replace 
J.  W.  Greer,  who  goes  to  Tallahassee, 
Fla.     The  salary  has  been  $3,300. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. — The  vacancy 
created  by  the  transfer  of  I.  R.  Ellison 
to  Muskegon,  has  not  been  reported 
as  filled.  Applications  should  be  filed 
with  the  mayor,  who  has  the  appoin- 
tive power  under  the  Grand  Haven 
charter. 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C— F.  W.  Si- 
monds  has  resigned  as  manager  and 
suggests  that  he  will  be  glad  to  advise 
any  C.  M.  A.  member  who  considers 
applying  for  the  position.  The  salary 
is  limited  to  $2,400. 

Hampton,  Va.,  has  adopted  the  city 
manager  plan  and  will  soon  be  in  the 
market  for  a  manager.  This  makes 
four  new  Virginia  positions  to  be  filled 
this  year.  The  others  are  Newport 
News,  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg.  The 
last  named  is  to  be  filled  by  June.  Vir- 
ginia now  has  16  manager  cities. 

Sherrill,  N.  Y.— Population  1,500,  is 
seeking  a  permanent  manager  as  L. 
W.  Morrison,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, was  temporarily  drafted  into  ser- 
vice upon  the  death  of  C.  A.  Brown. 
Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Morrison. 


Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  have  voted  upon  manager  charters 
within  the  past  few  days  and  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  reported  as  we  go 
to  press. 

IN  THE  OFFING 

Muskogee,  Okla. — Populaton  50,000, 
votes  on  changing  from  the  commission 
to  the  commission-manager  plan,  by 
charter  amendment,  February  24.  The 
amendment  calls  for  a  council  of  16 
members  and  a  mayor,  who  serve  with- 
out salary,  and  for  a  city  manager  at 
a  salary  of  $6,000. 

Miami,  Fla.  votes  on  a  charter  board 
]\Iarch  9  with  the  general  understand- 
ing that  the  board  will  draft  a  com- 
mission-manager charter  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  later  in  the 
year. 

Appleton,  Wis.,  which  discarded  the 
old  commission  two  years  ago  after  a 
six  year  trial,  may  soon  vote  on  adop- 
tion of  the  manager  plan.  Petitions 
are  now  being  circulated  calling  for 
an  election. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Peacock,  installed  as 
mayor  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 
1920,  has  recommended  in  his  inaug- 
ural address  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  city  manager. 

South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  will  have  a 
city  manager  if  the  ordinance  read  at 
its  council  meeting  January  12  is  final- 
ly adopted,  as  seems  probable. 

Recent  information  indicates  that 
the  following  cities  are  considering  the 
manager  plan.  The  name  of  the  corre- 
spondent is  also  given. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  (C.  W.  Davidson, 
secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Rome,  N.  Y.  (L.  C.  Bush,  secretary 
Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  (Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.). 

Reading,  Mass.  (C.  J.  Wallace,  Plan- 
ning Board). 
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Maiden,  Mass.  (J.  B.  McKay). 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.   (C.  H.  Rhodes,  at- 
torney). 

Martinsburg,    W.    Va.     (J.    C.    Mc- 
Kown,  editor). 

Mitchell,  S.  D.   (W.  W.  Blain,  secre- 
tary Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Red  Wing,  Minn.    (C.  Spiller,  secre- 
tary Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Chadron,   Nebr.    (C.   C.   Smith,   man- 
ager Alliance.  Nebr.). 

SALARY  INCREASES 

H.    H.    Freeman.    Kalamazoo,    Mich., 
from  $5,000  to  $6,000. 


H.  N.  Kennedy,  Grosse  Pte  Shores, 
Mich.,  from  $3,500  to  $4,200. 

P.  H.  Beanvais,  Manistee,  Mich.,^ 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000. 

W.  D.  Salter,  Bonlder,  Colo.,  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000. 

I.  M.  Cashell,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  from 
$3,000  to  $3,300. 

T.  H.  Townsend,  St.  Johns,  Mich., 
from  $2,400  to  $3,000. 

L.  Mitchell,  Lnfkin,  Texas,  from 
$2,400  to  $3,000. 

Jas.  T.  Stewart,  Thomasville,  N.  C, 
$2,000  to  $2,500. 


ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE  BASE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


From   Autocraft   and   Aircraft 


W~^HILE  the  use  of  asphaltic  con- 
crete for  pavement  bases  has 
been  a  more  or  less  established 
custom  in  California  for  a  great  many 
years  and  is  today  in  use  in  over  fifty 
of  its  municipalities,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  text  books  which  are  recognized 
as  authorities  on  paving  and  highway 
construction  give  scant  or  no  consid- 
eration to  this  very  useful  type  of 
base. 

This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  text  books  are  writ- 
ten by  eastern  engineers,  whose  ex- 
perience has  been  largely  confined  to 
eastern  conditions  and  practices. 

Too  often  too  the  true  asphaltic 
concrete  base  has  been  confounded 
with  the  bituminous  macadam  base, 
which  is  distinctly  unfair  to  it,  and 
the  asphalt  concrete  has  suffered  ac- 
coi'diiigly  in  popular  esteem. 

A  true  asphaltic  concrete,  often 
called  "black,"  base  to  differentiate  it 
from  Hydraulic  Cement  Concrete  or 
"white''  base,  is  composed  of  asphal- 
tic; cement,  a  proportion  of  fine  mineral 
aggregate      passing      a      quarter-inch 


screen  and  a  proportion  of  coarse  min- 
eral aggregate  approximately  double 
the  quantity  of  the  fine  aggregate,  and 
ranging  in  size  from  that  rejected  by  a 
ciuarter-inch  screen  to  that  passing, 
say,  a  two  and  one-half  inch  mesh 
screen.  All  of  the  above  material  is 
heated   and  plant  mixed. 

A  specification  adopted  by  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  and  quite  generally 
followed  for  an  asphaltic  concrete  base 
is  given  as  a  typical  example  of  good 
practice,  and  is  as  follows: 

(a)   Composition.  Asphaltic  concrete 
base  shall  be  composed  of  asphalt  ce- 
ment,   broken  stone   and  sand   in   the 
following  proportions  by  weight: 
^Mineral  Aggregate—  Per  Cent 

Asphalt   Cement   41^  to    6 

Passing  a   10-mesh   screen 20  to  30 

Passing    a    y^-\\\Q\\    screen   and 

retained  on  a  10-mesh  screen  6  to  20 
Passing    a    i/o-inch    screen   and 

retained  on  a  Vl-inch  screen..l0  to  20 
Passing  a  1-inch  screen  and  re- 
tained on  a  i/2-i"ch  screen....20  to  40 
Passing  a  2-inch  screen  and  re- 
tained on  a  1-inch  screen 5  to  25 
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(b)  Mixing.  The  different  sizes  of 
stone  shall  be  kept  in  at  least  tAvo  (2) 
separate  bins  and  10-mesh  material  in 
a  third  bin.  The  proportioning  of  the 
various  sizes  shall  be  done  by  means 
of  multiple  beam  scales.  The  broken 
stones  and  sand  shall  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  between  two  hundred 
tAventy-five  (225)  and  tAvo  hundred 
seA-enty-five  (275)  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  shall  be  placed  in  a  mixer, 
and  the  required  asphalt  cement 
added.  The  asphalt  cement  shall  have 
been  prepared  for  use  by  previously 
heating  to  a  temperature  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  tAventy-fiA^e  (325) 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  Avhen  used  the 
asphalt  cement  shall  be  not  colder  than 
tAvo  hundred  eighty-five  (285)  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Bach  batch  shall  be 
mixed  at  least  sixty  seconds  Avith  the 
paddles  of  the  mixer  running  at  a 
speed  of  not  less  than  seventy-five 
(75)  nor  more  than  ninety  (90)  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  In  addition  at  least 
ten  (10)  seconds  shall  be  alloAved  on 
each  batch  for  charging  and  emptying 
the  mixer. 

(c)  Laying.  The  mixture  shall  be 
liauled  to  the  street  in  canvas  coA^ered 
Avagons  or  trucks  and  shall  have  a 
temperature  Avhen  it  reaches  the  street 
of  not  less  than  tAvo  hundred  tAventy- 
five  (225)  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  mix- 
ture shall  be  dumped  on  metal  plat- 
forms. It  shall  then  be  uniformly 
spread  upon  a  subgrade  prepared  as 
liereinbefore  specified  Avith  hot  shovels 
or  forks  to  such  a  depth  that  after 
rolling  to  its  ultimate  compression  it 
will  have  the  thickness  shoAvn  upon 
tlie  cross  section.  The  surface  must  be 
smooth  and  uniform,  corresponding 
Avith  the  elevations  required  by  the 
plans. 

(d)  Rolling.  After  the  base  has 
been    spread    it    shall   be    immediately 


and  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  roller 
AA'eighing  not  less  than  eight  (8)  tons 
and  having  a  weight  of  not  less  than 
tAvo  hundred  ten  (210)  pounds  per 
linear  inch  width  of  tire.  While  still 
hot  the  entire  surface  of  the  base 
shall  be  rerolled  with  a  roller  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  tAveh^e  (12)  tons 
and  having  a  Aveight  of  four  hundred 
(400)  pounds  per  linear  inch  Avidth  of 
tire.  The  rolling  must  be  continued 
until  no  movement  is  perceptible.  Any 
portions  of  the  base  not  absolutely 
unyielding  under  the  roller  must  be 
removed  and  replaced.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  base  when  rolling  has 
been  completed  shall  be  not  less  than 
eighty-eight  (88)  per  cent  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  combined  stone 
and  sand  contained  in  the  base. 

(e)  Protection.  The  base  shall  be 
kept  barricaded  until  the  Avearing  sur- 
face is  laid. 

The  result  is  a  firmly  compacted 
base  both  solid  and  Avaterproof,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  flexible,  so  that  any 
slight  settlement  does  not  affect  its 
cohesion,  supporting  poAver,  nor  the 
adhesion  of  the  surface  course. 

A  rational  use  of  this  base,  as  in 
any  other  type  of  base,  Avould  contem- 
plate its  construction  on  a  sub-grade 
of  normal  firmness,  or  that  after  pro- 
per compacting,  will  maintain  a  firm- 
ness. Too  often  this  condition  is  not 
obtained,  due  to  a  weakening  in  the 
sub-grade,  caused  by  infilteration  of 
Avater  or  by  drying  out  due  to  evap- 
oration of  the  Avater  used  for  com- 
pacting. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
base  is  practically  water-proof  and 
that  a  sub-grade  normally  stable  will 
not  change  through  surface  infiltration 
though  it  may  be  ruined  from  side  in- 
filtration. 

As  regards  cost,  the  black  base  type 
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of  "construction  is,  for  equal  thickness, 
usually  slightly  cheaper  than  an  unsur- 
faced  hydraulic  cement  concrete  pave- 
ment, and  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  white  base  with  a  Avearing  surface 
of  one  and  one-half  or  two  inches  in 
thickness. 

As  to  durability,  California  experi- 
ence would  seem  to  indicate  that, 
when  properly  constructed,  it-  is  more 
durable  than  hydraulic  cement  con- 
crete. 

The  base  has  been  laid  of  varying 
tliickness  of  from  two  and  one-half  to 
five  inches,  but  in  general  it  is  not  con- 
sidered good  practice  to  lay  a  base 
more  than  three  and  one-half  inches 
thick  in  one  course,  because  the  chill- 
ing of  the  mixture  may  prevent  the 
necessary  compression  being  obtained. 

This  base  ma}^  be  surfaced  with 
either  Warrenite-Bitulithic,  Sheet  As- 
l)lialt  or  Topeka,  the  first  being  the 
most  generally  used  and  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  probably  due  to 
the  close  and  rigid  inspection  given  to 
it  by  Warren  Brothers  Company.  For 
California  conditions,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  type  of  construction 
is  well  adapted  not  only  to  city  streets, 
but  to  use  in  highway  construction 
and  has  proved  both  adequate  to  the 
traffic  and  economical  in  construction 
and  maintenance,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  where  the  soil  is  adobe  or 
heavy  loam. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this 
type  of  construction  in  central  Cali- 
fornia is  at  Visalia.  This  pavement  was 
laid  in  1896,  and  has  been  subjected 
to  the  continuous  mixed  traffic  of  a 
county  seat,  and  still  presents  a  first- 
cla.ss  appearance. 

As  originally  constructed  it  con- 
sisted of  a  four-inch  base  composed 
of  gravel,  sand  and  refined  asphalt,  all 


plant  mixed,  with  a  two-inch  wearing- 
surface. 

In  Southern  California  at  Pasadena 
one  of  the  oldest  examples  is  a  one- 
course  pavement  which  has  been  under 
traffic  for  some  fourteen  years,  and 
seems  good  for  another  term. 

Some  sections  of  highway  of  this- 
type  through  Orange  county  have  been 
in  use  from  five  to  eight  years,  are  in 
good  condition,  and  are  preferred  by 
motorists  over  adjoining  hydraulic  ce- 
ment concrete  State  highway  con- 
structed within  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Lake 
Shore  avenue  is  a  typical  example  of 
the  best  type.  Another  Los  Angeles 
example  is  a  street  at  San  Pedro  lead- 
ing to  the  government  harbor  forti- 
fications. This  pavement  is  an  asphaltic 
concrete  base  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness with  a  A¥arrenite-Bitulithic  wear- 
ing surface  two  inches  in  thickness, 
all  laid  on  Avell-rolled  adobe  soil.  In 
addition  to  normal  traffic,  this  paving 
was,  immediately  after  completion, 
subjected  to  the  hauling  of  some  thirty 
thousand  tons  of  building  material  for 
the  fortifications,  most  of  which  was- 
carried  on  five-ton  trucks.  Later  the 
fourteen-inch  coast  defense  guns, 
weighing  some  sixty  tons  each,  were 
hauled  over  this  pavement,  which  to- 
day  is    in    good   condition. 

In  Northern  California  an  excellent 
example  is  a  strip  of  highway  about 
eight  miles  long  between  the  cities  of 
Sacramento  and  Stockton.  This  pave- 
ment is  a  ten-foot  strip  of  bituminous 
concrete  (natural  bitumen  being  used 
instead  of  refined  asphalt)  about  five 
inches  in  thickness.  It  has  been  in  use 
some  seven  or  eight  years,  carries  all 
tlie  traffic  between  the  two  named 
cities,  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Another  example  is  the  paving  on  a 
l)ortion  of  "M"  street  in  the  city  of 
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Sacramento  about  a  mile  in  length, 
laid  in  1905.  This  pavement  consists 
of  a  three-inch  black  base  and  a  one- 
and-one-half  inch  wearing  surface  and 
after  fourteen  years  of  use  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

AVliile,  as  stated,  many  cities  of  the 
State  have  used  an  asphaltic  concrete 
I)ase  construction,  it  remained  for 
Kings  county  to  most  strikingly  show 
its  faith  in  this  type. 

Kings  county  occupying  very  largely 
the  old  bed  of  Tulare  Lake,  possesses 
wonderfully  rich  soil,  but  in  some 
•cases  the  ground  water  comes  right 
lip  to  the  surface.  Despite  this  condi- 
tion the  county  constructed  its  high- 
way system  of  asphaltic  concrete  four 
inches  in  thickness  with  a  small 
amount  of  thicker  pavement.  This 
highway  was  constructed  in  1916-18,  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  concrete 
State  highway,  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness., was  constructed  through  this 
•county. 

The  total  mileage  of  highway  con- 
structed amounts  to  103.8  miles,  of 
which  by  far  the  larger  portion  con- 
sists of  a  pavement  sixteen  feet  in 
width,  composed  of  an  asphaltic  con- 
crete base  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
thickness  and  a  wearing  surface  one 
•and    one-half  inches   in   thickness. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extremely  light 
construction,  and  considering  the  satu- 
rated conditions  of  soil  over  certain 
parts  of  the  county  covered  by  the 
road  s^-stem,  the  building  of  so  light 
a  pavement  might  be  open  to  criti- 
cism. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  small 
portions  of  this  road  have  failed  en- 
tirely, this  has  occurred  only  on  sec- 
tions subject  to  saturation  from 
ground  water  which  greater  experi- 
ence in  highway  construction  would 
have  caused  the  engineers  to  reinforce 


with  a  sub-base  of  rock  or  gravel  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  solid  foundation. 
The  failure  serves  rather  to  illustrate 
the  folly  of  specifying  a  standard  type 
of  construction  for  an  entire  road  sys- 
tem, Avhere  it  can  be  noted  that  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  traffic  are  not  uni- 
form in  all  sections  of  the  system,  and 
that  certain  discretion  must  be  exer- 
cised by  the  engineer  on  all  successful 
construction. 

On  the  wdiole,  the  Kings  county  road 
system  is  a  success,  and  has  been 
maintained  at  a  remarkably  low  cost, 
and  far  below  that  of  the  State  con- 
structed concrete  highways  of  the  same 
Mddth  and  thickness. 

Other  advantages  of  the  type  which 
are  of  considerable  importance  are  a^ 
f  olloAVS : 

Bases  may  be  thinner  than  hydraulic 
cement  concrete  and  yet  not  crumble. 

The  base  is  flexible  and  therefore  is 
not  easily  shattered  by  general  settle- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  fills  or  adobe 
soil.  The  base  is  always  in  contact 
with  the  sub-grade,  a  condition  which 
does  not  obtain  with  a  rigid  base. 

Depressions  may  be  filled  up  with- 
out renewing  the  base,  by  simply  add- 
ing a  patch  to  the  surface. 

There  is  perfect  adhesion  between 
the  base  and  the  surface. 

The  completed  pavement  is  a  tough 
elastic  sheet,  well  able  to  absorb  shock. 

The  pavement  is  waterproof. 

The  paving  is  easier  riding,  not  so 
hard  on  horses,  and  presents  a  pleas- 
ing appearance. 

The  pavement  will  not  buckle  dur- 
ing hot  weather,  and  if  properly  sur- 
faced is  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold. 

Its  long  and  successful  use  signifies 
that  it  is  not  an  experiment  and  when 
built  under  careful  engineering  design 
and  supervision,  its  maintenance  cost 
is  very  low,  and  it  will  outlive  any 
reasonable  bond  issue. 
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ASSOCIATED      MANUFACTURERS 
OF  WATER  PURIFYING  EQUIP- 
MENT HOLD  IMPORTANT 
MEETING  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


T 


HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated ]\Ianufacturers  of  Water 
Purifying  Equipment  was  held 
at  tlie  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia  on  February  4,  1920. 
Practically  the  entire  membership  was 
represented  at  a  meeting  of  unusual 
lu'ogress  and  interest. 

Born  out  of  war-time  necessity  to 
assist  in  speedy  production  of  water 
purifying  equipment,  the  association 
now  continues  with  the  object  of  as- 
sisting in  every  Avay  the  water  purifi- 
cation industry  as  a  whole.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  year  in 
that  standard  sizes  for  pressure  filters 
have  been  agreed  upon  and  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  the  committees 
on  standards  in  making  preliminary 
report  on  sizes  and  strength  of  mater- 
ials  entering  into   filter   construction. 

The  committee  is  also  working  on 
the  standardization  of  contracts.  It  is 
anticipated  that  during  the  coming 
year,  an  acceptable  standard  contract 
form  will  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
associated  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Crane,  representing 
the  New  York  Continental  Jewell  Fil- 
tration Company,  was  elected  chair- 
man for  the  year  1920,  succeeding  Mr. 
F.  H.  Leopold  of  the  Pittsburgh  Filter 
Company,  wdio  was  elected  to  the  ex- 
■ecutive  committee  to  fill  the  vacancy 
•created  by  the  election  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Garrett  of  the  American  Water  Soft- 
ner  C^ompany  to  the  position  of  vice- 
cliairman  succeeding  Mr.  Crane. 


Mv.  H.  J.  Tate  of  the  Borromite 
Company  of  America,  remains  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Membership  in 
the  association  is  open  to  all  firms, 
companies  and  individuals  regularly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  water 
purification  equipment  whether  for  fil- 
tration, softening  or  sterilization.  It 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  association 
to  have  its  membership  include  every 
organization  covered  in  this  classifica- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  the  associa- 
tion will  greatly  further  the  water 
purification  art  and  the  use  of  pure 
water. 


Experienced  City  Engineer  and  Street 
Superintendent  wishes  appointment. 

Address 
PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES 

Pacific  Building 
San  Francisco,  CaUf. 


FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON   CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific   Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


GLASS  &  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Hearst  Examiner  BIdg. 
FRESNO  ....        Cory  BIdg. 
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What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  are  Doing 


Anaheim  will  place  a  propostiion  on  the 
ballot  in  April  to  pay  trustees  $15.00  a 
month.  An  election  will  probably  be  called 
in  the  near  future  to  vote  bonds  for  an 
outfall  sewer  and  to  purchase  land  for  a 
city  park. 

Antioch's  city  hall  is  nearing  completion. 

Colusa  is  taking  steps  to  provide  a  mu- 
nicipal auto  park. 

Corning  has  a  new  fire-horse-power  elec- 
tric fire  siren  for  the  fire  alarm  system.  It 
is  being  erected  twenty-five  feet  in  the  air 
on  a  tower.  The  siren  can  be  heard  five 
miles  in  any  direction. 

Dinuba  has  commenced  work  improving 
streets  by  paving. 

Fresno  will  shortly  hold  an  election  for 
the  annexation  of  new  territory. 

Hanford  has  commenced  laying  the  bi- 
tulithic   surfacing  of  North  Irwin   Street. 

Huntington  Beach  has  commenced  work 
paving  several  alleys. 

Los  Angeles  reports  public  work  is  boom- 
ing, $1,707,349.09  worth  of  contracts  award- 
ed by  the  city  for  street  improvements  and 
sewer  construction  are  now  under  way. 

Manteca  has  purchased  an  adding  ma- 
chine for  the  street  superintendent's  and 
marshal's  office.  Old  trees  have  been  or- 
dered removed  from  the  parkways  where 
same   interfered   with   newly  planted   trees. 

Modesto  is  planning  the  calling  of  an 
election  to  annex  an  80-acre  district  north- 
west of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  city. 

National  City  has  passed  resolution  for 
construction  of  10  V^  miles  of  sanitary  sew- 
ers. A  bond  issue  for  street  paving  is  un- 
der contemplation. 

Red  Bluff  citizens  are  considering  the 
proposition  of  having  a  municipal  Avater 
works. 


Riverside  has  had  plans  prepared  for  her 
new  city  hall  by  City  Engineer  Albert 
Braunschweiger.  A  bond  election  for  the 
construction  of  the  city  hall  will  be  held 
April  6.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  $175,000 
on  the  building  and  $25,000  on  the  furnish- 
ings. 

Sacramento  will  improve  Curtis  Park  as 
the  preliminary  plans  for  its  improvement 
have  been  improved.  A  move  is  on  to  plant 
shade  trees  along  the  business  streets. 

Sanger  is  busy  installing  electroliers  on 
principal  streets. 

San  Bernardino  has  passed  resolutions 
for  street  paving. 

San  Diego  may  construct  five  more  public 
comfort  stations.  A  pump  and  pipe  line 
may  be  installed  in  the  Tijuana  River  Val- 
ley, as  it  is  thought  possible  to  pump  3,- 
000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  from  the 
sands  of  the  Tijuana  River. 

Santa  Paula  is  considering  street  im- 
provements. 

Santa  Rosa  will  purchase  a  new  combina- 
tion pumping  fire  engine,  chemical  and  hose 
cart  of  1.000  and  7.500  capacity,  and  a 
combination  engine  and  hose  cart  of  similar 
capacity  without  hose. 

Stockton  is  contemplating  the  paving  of 
East   Miner  Avenue. 

Susanville  will  hold  a  special  election  in 
the  near  future  to  vote  on  extending  the 
incorporation  limits. 

Tracy  has  commenced  initial  proceedings 
to  pave  Lincoln  Highway  through  the  city. 
A  $30,000  bond  election  will  be  held  April 
12  to  purchase  and  equip  a  city  park  and 
for  installation  of  electroliers. 

Woodland  has  instructed  City  Engineer 
Asa  G.  Proctor  to  prepare  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  installation  of  an  electrolier- 
system  to  cost  $14,000. 


TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 
Buildings,  Fire  Limits,  regulating:  eoiistniction  and  iirescribing  fire  limits  in 

small  towns   (model  prepared  bv  the  Board  of  Fire  T^nderwriters  of  the- 

Pacific).     2775. 
License  Ordinance,  general  business      ]\rarysville  2776. 
Rubbish,  Refuse  or  Trash,  prohibiting  dumping  upon  highway.     Orange  i'o.. 

2777. 
Awnings,  Signs,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Poles,  requiring  the  removal.  Paso 

Robles  2778. 
License  Ordinance,   general  business.     Santa   Ijarbara   2779;   Calistoga   27?^0  r 

Hayward  2781. 
Streets,  dedicating  and  naming.     Santa  iMonica  2782. 
Fires,   regulating  to  open  and  unenclosed  fires  and   the   burning  of   rubbish 

and  other  combustible  materials,  and  concerning  the  disposition  of  ashes. 

Belvedere  2783. 
License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Los  Angeles  2784;  Paso  Robles  2786. 
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Motor  Busses,  supervision  and  regulation  and  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
j)ermit.     Stockton  2785. 

Department  of  Electricity,  providing  for  greater  safety  for  life  and  property ; 
regulating  installation,  etc.  of  conductors,  dynamos,  motors,  etc.  Ban 
Diego   2787. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Halls,  licensing.     Pittslnirg  2788. 

Tax.  providing  for  levy.     Burbank  2789,  2791. 

Junk,  ]irohibiting  depositing  .junk,  or  other  offensive,  unsightly  and  decaying 
matter  upon  highway.     Alameda  Co.  2790. 

Board  of  Health,  establishing.     Fillmore  2792. 

City  Employes,  names  certain  holidays,  providing  for  yearly  vacation  and 
regulating  -pay  on  holidays,  during  vacation  and  in  case  of  sickness  or 
injury.     Coronado  2793. 

Prices,  providing  for  posting  of  notice  of  schedule  of  prices  in  all  public  con- 
veyances.    San  Diego  2794. 

Curbs,  regulating  the  placing  or  establishing  of,  and  regulating  the  planting 
of  trees.     Turlock  2795. 

Fire  Limits,  defining.     Banning  2796. 

Horse  Races,  prohibiting  publication  and  distribution  of  information  concern- 
ing and  betting  thereon.     San  Diego  2797. 

Sewers,  establishing  certain  regulations  concerning  public  and  private  sewers 
and  drains.     Redwood  City  2798. 

Street  Work,  regulating  by  private  contract.     Glendale  2799. 

Streets,  regulating  making  and  refilling  of  excavations.     Glendale  2800. 

Water  Lands,  approving  annexation  to.     Long  Beach  2801. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Oakland  2802. 

Electrical  Service,  establishing  sur-charge.     Burbank  2803. 

Trees  and  Omam.ental  Shrubs,  prohibiting  defacing  or  destroying.  San  Ja- 
cinto 2804. 

Bicycles,  providing  for  lights  on  between  sundown  and  sunrise.  San  Ber- 
nardino 2805. 

Equipment  for  Police  Department,  providing  for.     Long  Beach  280  . 

Curb  Grades,  changing  and  re-establishing.     Oakland  2807. 

Electrolier,  providing  for  erection.     Sacramento  2808. 

Tax,  providing  for  levy  of  additional  21  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  value. 
Sacramento  2809. 

Interest  and  Principal  on  Filtration  Plant,  providing  for  places  of  payment. 
Sacramento  2810. 

Building's,  providing  for  condemnation  of  walls  and  buildings  that  are  un- 
safe.    Sacramento  2811. 

Bill  Boards,  regulating  maintenance  and  construction.     Sacramento  2812. 

Real  Property,  directing  sale  of  useless  and  unnecessary  property  at  public 
auction.     Sacramento  2813. 

Special  Deposit  Fund,  authorizing  street  superintendent  to  place  all  moneys 
received  b}-  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  general  law  in  special 
fund.     Sacramento  2814. 

Water  Rates,  regulating  charges.     Sacramento  2815. 

RELIABLE  FIRMS 

The  firms  mentioned  below  specialize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
same.     They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.     In  case  of  proposed 
work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.     Catalogs  sent  on  request. 
Accountants  Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

William  Dolge.  Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Call-  Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

forma  St.,  S.  F.  S.   F. 

Architects  N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Glass  &  Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,   San  Fran-       Asphaltum 

Cisco,  Cal.  Standard   Oil   Co. 
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Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren     Brothers     Company,     California 
Bldg.,   Los  Angeles. 
Brick — Face  and  Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Consulting    Engineers 

Charles  T.  Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Engineering  Service  Co.,  Suite  1316  Wash- 
ington Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Culverts 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
California    Corrugated    Culvert    Co.,    Los 

Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 
Western   Pipe   &    Steel   Co.   of   California. 
444    Market    St.,    San    Francisco;     1758 
North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Drain   Tile 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,    Crocker    Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Election  Supplies 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 
Electrical  Supplies 
Westinghouse   Electric   &   Mfg.   Co.,  First 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Engravers  and   Bond   Printers 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 
Roofing  Tile 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.   F. 
Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New   York. 
Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New   York. 
Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg.. 
S.  F. 
Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,    Crocker    Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Flush   Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg.. 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Son,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 
Hollow  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Imhoff  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 


Lighting    Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane,  Wash. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Chas.  T.  Pliillips,  Consulting  Engineer,. 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Municipal  Printing  and  Supplies 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  S.  F. 
Ornamental    Lighting   Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Chas.  T.  Phillips,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Paints 

Standard    Oil    Co. 

Pavements 

Warren     Brothers    Co.,    California    Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 
Faircliild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pavement  Materials 

Warren    Brothers    Co,,    California    Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 
Pipe 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,   Crocker    Bldg.,. 
S.  F. 
Pressed  Brick 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Street  Signs 

California    Corrugated    Culvert    Co.,    Los 
Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 
Street  Lighting 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Consulting    Engineer, 

Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.   Co.,  First 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane,  Washington. 
Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Water  Meters 

Neptune    Meter   Company,    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  141  New  Montgomery 
St..  S.  F. 
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Armco 

Corrugated 

Culverts 

For 

STRENGTH, 
CONVENIENCE, 
LONG  SERVICE 

,^  Made  from  the  purest 
>^M-^^T^:^v«ii£-^:  most  even  and  most 
-^*'  >'6*^^^%ui,.  ^     durable  metal  available 

5    Armco-American 
Ingot  Iron 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LEROY  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 


TTj 


BERKELEY 
5th  and  PARKER  STS. 


Sewers    Flushed    AutomaticaUy,    an    Insurance    Against   Unsanitary    Conditions 

MILLER  FLUSH-TANK  SIPHONS 

Are  Perfectly  Automatic,  Simple  in  Construction,  Always  Reliable 

We  make  Sewage  Disposal  Controls 

Send  for  Catalog  of  Our  Line 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company 

4241-43  East  Ravenswood  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
Singer  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 
C.  B.  ABBOTT,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Representative 


FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified   Public  Accountant 
Municipal   Accountant 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 
Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Califorma  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

APtCIIITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BR[CK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:    112-116    Natoma    St. 


WORKS: 

WEST  ALAMEDA 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


c^G\Mwyv\wk:M$tmfe^ 


Use  permanent    P^PE  for     \ 

DRAINAGE 
SEWERAGE     / 

CROCKER  BLDG,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  I 


Q:     IRRIGATION 
^     CULVERTS 


WORKS-LINCOLN  XAL. 
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PIPE 


TANKS 


CULVERTS 


For    PERMANENCY    use    STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy   "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  ]-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter, 

WESTERN  makes  STEEL  TANKS  for  all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,  Erected   anywhere   on   the   Pacific   Coast. 

WESTERN   CORRUGATED   CULVERTS   will   give   service   heretofore   unknown,   as 

WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting,  non-corrosive  quality. 

You  will  find  nothing  hut  "WESTERN"  Culverts  under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure   Your  Specifications 

We^ern  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


TAFT 


BAKERSFIELD 


FRESNO 


[NG   EXPERT 


STREET     LIGHTING    EXPERT 

PewC.Jic.    Building  Sa-R    FrAHCISCO 
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Forget  Your  Meter  Troubles 

EQUIP  ALL  YOUR  SERVICES  WITH 
EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


You  will  want  to  investigate  for  yourselves,  but 

these   records   are   added   for   your   convenience. 

Names  of  cities  on  request. 

SENSITIVE  Casual  tests  of  a  %,  on  .008  inch 
opening  at  40  lbs.  discharge  one 
gallon  per  hour. 

ACCURATE  %  size,  after  10  years  active  ser- 
vice tested  only  i/^  of  1%  sIoav  on 
■  on  1/16  inch  stream. 

DURA15LE  30  years  service  with  repair  costs 
of  less  than  i/o  of  1%  per  annum. 

RELIABLE  Out  of  1,800  in  use  in  one  city  only 
4  found  "stopped"  between  read- 
ings. 

NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141  New  Montgomery  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
1001  Central  Building 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters   for  Warm   Climates 

C.  I.   Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters         Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A    record    unsurpassed   in    the   history    of 
the  Meter  Business 


Manufactured   by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific    Coast   Branches   at 

PORTLAND.     SEATTLE,     SPOKANE, 

SAN    DIEGO 

LOS    ANGELES    OFFICE    AND    WAREHOUSE 
701    EAST  THIRD  STREET 


TRIDENT    CREST 
SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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STREET  WORK  IN  1  920 


We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  all  necessary  forms  and  books 
for  correct  records  of  your  Street  Work.       Why  take  a  chance? 


LOCKE'S  BLUE  BOOK 

New  Edition 
Improvement  Act  of    1911,   Improvement  Bond  Act  of    1915, 

Vrooman  Act 


1920   Series 
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For  White  Way  Lighting  the  Luminous  Arc  Stands  Supreme 

GE  Luminous  Arc  Lighting  is  particularly  suited 
to  "White  Way"  and  general  business  district  il- 
lumination. 

Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  is  justly  called  "The 
Radiant  Way,"  since  it  has  installed  this  system. 
Mayor  Snyder  of  Los  Angeles  said,  at  the  cele- 
bration attendant  upon  the  turning  on  of  these 
lamps:  "With  these  new  street  lights  as  an  inspira- 
tion, I  feel  sure  that  the  merchants  on  Broadw^ay — 
will  find  that  they  have  made  an  investment  that 
will   come  back  to   them   a  hundred-fold." 

An  illuminating  engineering  laboratory  is  main- 
tained by  the  General  Electric  Company  for  re- 
search work  in  connection  with  illumination.  Its 
impartial  advice  on  street  lighting  problems  is  al- 
ways available. 
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NECESSITY   FOR   A   NEW    STATE   CONSTITUTION 

By  JOSEPH  H.  QUIRE 

Legislature    Reference    Librarian,    of    Sacramento,    Cal. 


/•  j-lR.  LOCKE,  in  his  review  of  leg- 
[▼l|  islation  yesterday,  mentioned 
■*•  •*•)  the  fact  that  among  other  mat- 
ters passed  out  by  the  Legislature  was 
a  eoustitutional  amendment,  amending 
that  section  of  the  constitution  which 
]n"o^'ides  the  procedure  by  which  a 
new  constitution  may  be  framed.  The 
procedure  outlined  is  this :  that  a  con- 
vention shall  be  assembled  consisting 
of  delegates  selected  on  a  non-partisan 
basis,  and  made  up  of  one  member 
from  each  assembly  district,  one  mem- 
ber from  each  county,  and  twenty-five 
delegates  at  large,  making  a  total  of 
163  delegates.  Within  nine  months  af- 
ter election,  these  delegates  are  to  as- 
semble and  frame  a  constitution,  that 
constitution  then  to  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  a  special  election,  and,  upon 
ai)proval  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  state,  it  is  to  be  declared  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state. 

There  is  attached  to  the  amendment 
tlie  proviso  that,  should  it  be  adopted 
at    the    next    general    election    in    No- 


vember. 1020,  it  will  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  legislature  which  shall  meet 
in  1921  is  to  proceed  to  make  plans 
and  formulate  arrangements  for  call- 
ing a  constitutional  convention.  So  we 
will  in  fact  vote  next  November  on 
tlie  question  of  procedure  for  calling 
such  a  convention  and  as  well  upon 
whether  sucli  a  convention  should  be 
called. 

It  may  be  said  that  w^e  are  discuss- 
ing this  subject  some  time  in  advance. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  a  ncAV  constitu- 
tion, it  will  be  the  first  in  California 
that  has  been  framed  with  a  sufTi- 
cient  preparatory  discussion.  The  con- 
stitution of  1849  was  framed  to  meet 
tlie  emergency,  since  Congress  failed 
to  give  us  any  form  of  government. 
Then  the  constitution  of  1879  Avas 
framed  largely  at  the  behest  of  those 
Avho  believed  that  the  new  constitution 
would  hasten  the  coming  of  the  mil- 
leiiium,  and  bring  solution  of  all  our 
economic  and  })olitical  ills. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  particularly  im- 
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portaiit  that  the  League  sliould  give 
attention  to  this  subject  at  this  time, 
because,  as  was  yesterday  remarked 
by  Major  Marks,  there  is  a  lack  of 
popular  interest  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  a  lack  of  interest  not  only  ap- 
parent to  those  of  you  Avho,  as  city 
officials,  have  occasion  to  promote  some 
object  in  your  own  welfare,  but  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  very  statistics  of 
elections,  in  Avhich  such  initiative  and 
referendum  measures  as  we  are  all 
cognizant  of,  are  submitted  to  vote. 
It  is  very  rare  that  over  50%  of  elec- 
tors voting  at  general  elections,  take 
tlie  trouble  to  vote  on  popular  meas- 
ures which  may  be  submitted  at  that 
time.  And  when  we  consider  further 
tluit  only  a  portion  of  the  registered 
voters  take  the  trouble  to  vote  at  an 
election,  we  know  that  these  matters 
are  considered  by  a  small  minority  of 
the  people.  And  it  becomes  more  and 
more  tlie  dut^^  of  an  organization  such 
as  tlie  League  to  give  the  expert  and 
careful  and  judicious  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  that  are  required. 

Tlien  again  it  is  prol)ably  needless 
to  say  to  this  body,  that  it  is  very 
luucli  a  matter  of  necessity  to  the 
members  of  this  League  to  discuss  the 
(juestion,  since  not  only  in  Article  XI, 
the  article  relating  to  municipal  home 
rule  and  to  the  government  of  cities 
and  towns,  but  in  other  sections  of  the 
constitution,  the  interests  of  our  cities 
are  vitally  afifected,  and  if  a  change  is 
to  come,  the  League  wants  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it  and  wants  to  know  just 
exactly  what  is  to  be  done.  In  fact, 
if  it  is  not  an  impertinence  I  sliould 
say  that  a  special  committee  of  the 
League  could  give  very  serious  and 
worth-while  attention  to  the  matter  of 
whether  and  in  just  what  respects  it 
wants  a  new  constitution,  and  how  a 
new    constitutional    convention    should 


be  (n-gauized.  to  assist  such  convention 
with  sucli  information  as  the  very 
valuable  and  varied  experience  of  the 
cities  Avould  have  to  place  before  it. 

When  you  come  to  consider  and 
enumerate  the  defects  of  our  present 
constitution,  it  is  probably  the  most 
satirized,  the  most  condemned,  the 
most  criticized  constitution  in  the 
world.  From  the  very  inception  it 
was  felt  to  be  a  radical  document 
which  plunged  the  state  into  ridicule. 
And  you  all  know  that  James  Bryce 
held  it  uj)  as  the  best  example  he 
could  find  of  what  a  constitution 
should  not  be.  And  even  up  to  the 
present  time  we  are  adding  new  criti- 
cisms, finding  new  defects,  until  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete catalogue  which  would  cover  the 
whole  range  of  shortcomings.  I  should 
merely  like  to  touch  upon  the  major 
criticisms  that  are  brought  against  the 
document,  and  to  treat  of  them  under 
two  headings:  those  which  have  to  do 
with  its  form,  and  those  Mdiich  have  to 
do  with  its  framework. 

Of  the  criticisms  having  to  do  with 
its  form,  the  one  most  frequently  en- 
countered and  in  fact  the  most  obvious 
one  to  even  the  casual  critic  is  its  ex- 
treme length.  Oklahoma  beats  us  on 
the  score  of  length,  but  not  much.  The 
constitution  of  79  almost  exactly  dou- 
bled in  size  the  constitution  of  1849. 
And  we  have  added  to  our  new  con- 
stitution thirty-two  new  sections,  ir- 
respective of  amendments  and  changes 
in  existing  sections,  and  those  thirty- 
tAvo  new  sections  contain  as  much  ma- 
terial as  was  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion itself.  It  is  approximately  45,000 
words  long,  or  just  about  ten  times  as 
long  as  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The    second    major    criticism    is    the 
entanglement    between    statutory    ma- 
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ferial  and  constitutional  material, 
which  began  in  the  convention  of  187i). 
There  were  inserted  into  the  document 
many  i)urely  legislative  provisions, 
wliich  are  thereby  forever  removed 
from  action  of  the  legislature,  creating 
a  want  of  flexibility,  as  they  can  only 
be  changed  by  the  slow  and  tedious 
l)r()cess  of  amendment  and  voting  at 
the  polls. 

The  practice  of  inserting  legislative 
material  into  the  constitution  began 
because  of  the  feeling  that  it  was  the 
oidy  way  to  bring  tlie  legislature  to 
terms.  That  constitution  Avas  born  in 
a  distrust  of  the  legislature,  and  tiiat 
body  was  curbed  in  the  double  fashion 
of  limiting  its  powers  and  inserting 
those  divisions  i)i  Article  IV  which 
l)rovide  thirty-two  different  subjects 
on  whicli  no  special  legislation  shall 
be  passed,  as  well  as  inserting  the  sun- 
dry matters  of  statutory  material 
which  Avould  not  ordinarily  be  consid- 
ered as  of  constitutional   timber. 

The  result  of  this  method  has  been 
tliat  where  the  people  of  the  state  or 
a  certain  group  of  them  have  Avished 
to  })ut  a  certain  important  legislative 
matter  into  effect,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  specifically  authoriz- 
ing the  legislature  to  perform  that 
thing.  And  it  has  come  to  be  found 
that  it  is  (juite  as  easy  to  pass  a  con- 
stitufional  amendment  actually  doing 
a  thing  as  it  is  in  vesting  the  legisla- 
ture with  power  to  do  it.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  process  of  adding  stat- 
utory material  to  the  constitution  has 
resulted  in  this  endless  chain  of 
amendments  Avhich  each  year  burdens 
the  ballot. 

This  fre(p;ency  of  change  is  another 
tlefect  which  has  been  picked  in  the 
constitution,  a  frequency  which  im- 
mediately leads   to   the   belief  that   we 


have  established  a  record  so  far  as  our 
stability,  the  stability  and  permanency 
of  the  constitution,  is  concerned.  And 
we  find  that  since  the  document  went 
into  eff'ect,  132  amendments,  an  aver- 
age of  three  a  year. 

As  to  the  framework,  I  think  if  Ave 
look  to  the  system  of  government 
Avhich  the  constitution  of  1879  pro- 
vided, A\e  AA-ill  find  that  the  theories 
of  government  are  largely  responsible 
foj-  its  defects  in  form.  Stripped  of 
its  logical  poAvers  as  it  is  and  circum- 
scribed in  all  directions,  the  Legisla- 
ture cannot  Avell  be  anything  else  but 
ineff'ective  and  Aveak  and  lacking  in 
competent  poAver  to  accomplish  Avhat 
is  necessary  to  do. 

It  is  my  feeling,  after  Avatching  the 
Legislature  from  a  rather  intimate  and 
neutral  vieAvpoint,  that,  if  it  ever  ex- 
isted, the  necessity  for  circumscribing 
the  Legislature  as  is  done  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1879  no  longer  exists ;  that 
if  Ave  are  to  secure  and  achieve  that 
simplified  government  and  if  Ave  are 
to  secure  that  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment and  that  close  contact  betAveen 
laAV  and  opinion  Avhich  is  supposed  to 
be  the  basis  of  our  legislation,  that  Ave 
should  take  aAA^ay  those  restrictions 
Avhich  have  been  placed  upon  the  Leg- 
islature and  should  give  it  free  rein 
to  act  according  to  the  judgment  and 
counsels  of  those  Avho  make  up  the 
body  of  men  Avho  compose  the  Senate 
and   the   Assembly. 

Should  the  bands  be  removed  from 
the  Legislature,  I  think  there  is  little 
to  fear  in  the  nuitter  of  its  running  off 
iit  a  tangent  and  plunging  the  state 
into  some  sort  of  a  chaos  of  anarchy 
or  unrestrained  license.  Because  Ave 
have  certain  institutions  in  the  state, 
introduced  in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  Avhich  have  become  an  accepted 
part    of    our    political    life — the    direct 
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primary,  the  initiative  and  the  refer- 
endum— which  exert  a  A-ery  potent  in- 
fluence and  are  a  very  great  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  to  wield  in 
case  the  Legislature  should  become  re- 
calcitrant and  refuse  to  respond  to  the 
public  will.  They  have  just  such  or- 
ganizations as  this  League  to  bring  in- 
fluence to  bear  upon  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  in  matters  affecting 
the  interests  which  most  concern  them. 
The  League  is  typical  of  probably  a 
score  of  influential  organizations  in 
the  State,  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  some  special  topic,  constituting,  you 
might  say,  standing  committees  of  the 
party  politic.  AVe  have  the  very 
watchful  and  punetillious  press,  wliich 
scrutinizes  every  movement  of  the  Leg- 
islature with  its  great  corps  of  corre- 
spondents in  Sacramento,  so  that  the 
veil  of  secrecy  is  properly  torn  away 
from  what  may  go  on.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  the  elements  which  go  to 
show  that  the  Legislature,  given  the 
power  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it, 
having  given  back  to  it  the  law  mak- 
ing power,  which  is  its  reason  for  be- 
ing, can  operate  and  will  operate,  with 
certain  restraints  which  are  both  nat- 
ural and  normal,  and  which  will  give 
it  a  much  freer  latitude  and  a  much 
freer  field  of  action  than  it  now  pos- 
sesses in  these  various  restrictions 
placed  upon  it,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  insertion  of  statutory 
material  into  tlie  Constitution  itself. 

There  is  another  element  which  en- 
ters into  the  need  for  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, namel.v,  the  necessity  for  reor- 
ganizing the  executive  departments  of 
government.  This  subject  will  be 
touched  upon  at  another  time  in  the 
program  by  one  who  has  given  very 
careful  and  expert  attention  to  it.  And 
I  will  bring  out  the  reasons  Avhieh 
exist  for  somebodv  other  than  the  Leg- 


islature, somebody  such  as  a  Constitu- 
tioiud  convention,  applying  its  pros- 
pective and  its  wisdom  to  bringing  the 
great  machinery  of  the  state  into  some 
sort  of  a  eo-ordinated  and  systema- 
tized  l)usiness   administration. 

Colonel  Chambers  yesterday  com- 
mented on  the  mounting  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. That  is  one  matter  that 
needs  fundamental  correction.  The 
tendency  is  approaching  the  status  of 
being  an  emergency  which  needs  to  be 
mot  and  needs  to  be  met  promptly. 

It  lias  always  been  felt,  whenever 
the  matter  of  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion has  been  discussed,  that  the  time 
is  not  opportune  for  calling  it.  One 
says  that  Ave  are  not  prepared  to  select 
competent  delegates  to  frame  a  ucav 
Constitution;  and  that  Ave  haven't  the 
l)alance  and  the  judgment  to  bring  to- 
gether a  Constitutional  convention 
Avhich  call  be  relied  upon  to  apply  the 
Avisdom  and  the  political  perspectiA^e 
and  foresight  Avhich  Avould  be  neces- 
sary in  framing  such  a  document.  But 
I  believe  the  experience  of  our  cities 
in  the  framing  of  charters,  especially 
in  California  under  our  Home  Rule 
scheme,  has  developed  and  is  today 
developing  an  attitude  of  mind  Avhich 
Avould  be  necessary  in  a  Constitutional 
convention,  and  that  the  criticism  is 
not  one  Avhich  can  be  IcA^eled  so  much 
at  tlie  peoi)le  of  the  State  as  a  whole 
as  at  the  countless  numbers  of  men 
and  women  in  the  city  AA^ho  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  sitting  in 
such  a  convention. 

But  the  moving  argument,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  for  the  framing  of  a  new 
Constitution,  is  the  fact  that  Ave  are 
in  a  sort  of  lull  betAveen  the  subsidence 
of  the  many  reactions  from  the  Avar 
and  the  commencement  of  the  period 
Avh it'll  is  not  necessarily  going  to  be 
one  of  reconstruction  in  California  so 
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mucli   as  it  is  to   be   one   of  new   con-  should  be  equipped  with  a   scheme   of 

strnction.     And  if  the   state  is   to   re-  government    which    will    enable    it    to 

spond  governmentally  to  the  needs  and  administer  to  those  needs  and  respond 

the   opportunities   which   are   going   to  to  those  needs  economically,  efficiently 

be  placed  before   it  in   this  period,   it  and  with  dispatch. 


REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    STATE    GOVERNMENT 

By  WILL  H.  FISCHER 
Executive    Officer,    Taxpayers'    Association    of    California 


I  SHALL  merely  have  time  to  give 
you  a  general  outline  of  the 
^  subject  of  state  reorganization, 
both  generally  in  the  nation  and  here 
in  California.  And  if,  after  I  have 
finished,  there  is  still  space  for  you- 
to  ask  questions,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  answer  them,  if  I  can.  In  fact,  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  could  discuss 
Avith  profit  all  day  such  a  subject  as 
this.  JUit  I  realize  that  you  have  a 
very  large  number  of  problems  that 
you  must  consider,  and  cannot  afford 
it   That   time. 

In  November  of  1918  Governor 
Stephens  appointed  a  committee  called 
a  ■'< 'ommission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency." This  committee  was  in- 
structed to  propose  a  plan  for  the  re- 
oj-ganization  of  the  State  Government 
such  as  would  not  impair  efficiency 
and  economy,  but  would  conserve 
them — something  along  the  line  of 
consolidation.  The  commission  labored 
for  some  time,  until  in  March  it  de- 
livered its  report  to  the  Governor, 
])i-oviding  for  a  city  government,  con- 
sisting of  ten  departments.  At  the 
]>resfnt  time  there  are  functioning 
li(»iii  120  to  125  individual  officers  and 
other  agencies  consisting  of  boards, 
coiiimissions  and  the  like.  The  idea 
was  to  consolidate  all  except  about  30 
of  these  into  ten  departments,  each 
department  to  be  headed  by  a  single 
■officer,  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Oovf-nior's   cabinet.     Prior  to   anv  ac- 


tion on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  in 
fact  a  year  ahead  of  that,  the  associa- 
tion Avith  Avhich  I  am  connected  began 
a  study  of  the  State  Government,  a 
survey,  Avitli  the  idea  in  view  of  pro- 
posing something  in  the  way  of  a  re- 
organization Avhicli  would  be  .  in  line 
Avith  what  Ave  conceived  to  be  the  best 
modern  thought  on  that  subject,  some- 
thing that  Avould  conduce  both  to  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  Our  surveys 
Avere  made  extending  OA'er  quite  a 
long  period  of  time,  during  Avhich  Ave 
studied  the  functions  of  the  various 
officers,  and  Ave  had  a  report  ready  to 
put  into  the  form  of  a  bill  at  the  time 
Governor  Stephens  took  action.  We 
considered  the  situation,  hoAvever,  and 
felt  that,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Avith  his  backing,  the  or- 
ganization plan  Avould  stand  a  much 
better  shoAv  in  the  Legislature  com- 
ing from  him  than  if  it  Avere  to  come 
from  any  body  Avhich  simply  repre- 
sented the  citizenship  of  the  State  or 
some  portion  of  it,  Avithout  any  direct 
official  backing  or  sanction. 

After  the  Governor's  committee  re- 
l)orted  to  him.  he  took  the  position 
that  he  Avas  not  ready  to  stand  for  the 
report,  that  in  his  opinion  the  consoli- 
dation of  departments  noAV  existing 
into  modern  departments,  headed  by 
single  individuals,  Avas  conferring  too 
much  poAver  on  the  Governor,  and  that 
he  felt  uuAvilling  to  become  a  party  to 
the    assumption    of    such    poAver    until 
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the  people  had  had  more  time  to  think 
it  over. 

At  that  time,  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
moting the  general  movement,  at  any 
rate,  the  Taxpayers  Association  had  a 
hill  introduced.  The  bill  introduced 
by  us  consolidated  all  of  the  existing 
State  Government,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Secretary  of  State,  into  12 
departments,  re-established  a  depart- 
nient  of  finance,  a  department  of  com- 
merce and  labor,  a  department  of  law, 
a  department  of  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene, a  department  of  charities  and 
welfare,  a  department  of  corrections, 
a  department  for  the  care  of  the  de- 
fective, a  department  of  public  works, 
a  department  of  natural  resources,  a 
department  of  conservation,  a  depart- 
ment of  defense,  and  a  department  of 
education.  The  basis  on  Avhich  we 
proceeded  was  quite  different  from 
any  that  has  been  noted  in  the  work 
of  consolidation  in  other  states.  The 
general  plan  heretofore  adopted,  be- 
cause the  movement  is  somewhat  new, 
has  been  merely  to  take  a  group  of 
existing  officers  or  departments  which 
appear  to  perform  functions  of  an  al- 
lied character,  or  to  be  inter-related, 
and  to  consolidate  them  into  a  single 
dej^artment. 

Our  idea,  from  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  this :  That  consolidations  of 
that  character  into  new  departments 
is  a  movement  not  in  the  direction  of 
overcoming  the  peculiar  vices  that  we 
are  trying  to  get  away  from — and  the 
vices  that  we  wish  to  eradicate  in 
Governmental  affairs  are,  overlapping, 
conflict  of  authority,  duplication.  And 
so  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  scientific  basis  on  which  you 
can  reorganize  a  government  is  to  find 
some  unit  more  logical  than  the  unit 
of  an  already   existing   department  or 


ofificer  or  board  as  the  case  may  be. 

On  an  extended  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  logical  unit  to  be  used  in  building 
up  a  government  is  the  function  itself, 
the  service  performed,  the  thing  done. 
Therefore,  in  our  surveys,  we  classified 
all  of  the  functions  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. We  started  under  two  great 
heads :  Protective  Functions,  in  other 
Avords,  the  functions  that  protect  so- 
ciety and  the  state  in  the  benefit  it 
now  enjoys,  and  Constructive  Func- 
tions, whereby  Ave  attain  to  those 
things  which  we  haven't  now,  and  do 
our  progressive  work.  These  Avere 
subdivided  into  quite  a  inimber  of 
classifications,  covering  actually  all  of 
the  functions  performed  by  the  State 
Government.  We  then  went  through 
each  department  and  office  of  the 
State  Government,  the  laws  relating  to 
it,  and  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  and 
we  separated  all  those  and  put  each 
function  into  its  proper  classification. 
Then  we  built  up  our  departments  on 
the  basis  of  allied  functions,  entirely, 
Avithout  respect  to  Avhere  they  came 
from.  We  found,  for  instance,  let  us 
say,  a  particular  function  Avould  be 
described  as  function  A,  and  Ave  might 
find  that  function  A,  that  exact  func- 
tion, performed  in  quite  a  number  of 
existing  boards  and  bureaus.  We 
Avould  transfer  it  over,  see  it  Avas  per- 
formed in  these  different  places,  avc 
Avould  transfer  all  those  over  into  the 
one  place  Avhere  that  function  be- 
longs, the  aim  being  to  have  the  func- 
tion properly  performed  once  and  not 
duplicate  it.  That  Avas  the  basis  of 
our  Avork. 

When  it  came  to  setting  it  up  in 
governmental  form  Ave  had  tAvo  or 
three  ideas  Avith  Avhich  to  deal.  A 
great  many  authorities  hold  that  de- 
l^artments,     modernized     departments, 
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should  have  a  single  head,  Avho  should 
he  directly  responsible  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  school  of  modern  thinkers  on  this 
subject  who  feel  that  Avhere  the  func- 
tions of  a  department  take  on  a  quasi 
judicial  or  quasi  legislative  color,  that 
the  benefit  of  group  judgment  should 
be  liad.  We  were  rather  inclined  to 
tliat  view,  and  accordingly  we  made 
seven  of  our  departments  board- 
headed  and  five  of  them  single  headed. 
AVc  did  not,  however,  put  boards,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  at  the  heads  of 
those  departments,  but  Ave  took  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  several  divisions 
constituting  a  department,  and  made 
those  division  chiefs  the  department 
itself,  members  of  the  departmental 
board.  In  that  way,  we  did  not  over- 
lay the  department  with  a  board  on 
the  outside. 

That  was  the  general  plan.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  finance  department,  we 
put  all  of  the  financial  functions,  Ave 
made  a  division  of  taxation,  and  we 
did  not  attempt  to  bother  Avith  the 
Constitution — Avherever  a  board  or  offi- 
cer Avas  constitutional,  Ave  put  it  or 
him  where  it  or  he  could  be  useful  in 
the  organization.  In  our  division  on 
taxation,  in  the  department  of  finance, 
for  instance,  Ave  placed  the  existing 
iUmrd  of  Equalization,  the  chairman 
of  Avhich  board  Avould  represent  that 
division  in  the  departmental  board. 
■We  used  the  Comptroller  as  the  head 
of  the  division  of  revenue,  and  put  all 
tliose  revenue  matters  under  him,  in- 
stead of  a  portion  of  them,  which  he 
now  has,  together  Avith  all  accounting, 
Avhich  is  at  present  more  or  less  scat- 
tered. 80  the  Comptroller  Avould  be 
a  member  of  the  department.  AVe 
made  the  Treasurer  the  head  of  the 
disbursement  division,  and  he  Avould 
be    it    department    mend)er.      Then    avc 


gave  a  division  of  control,  which 
Avould  be  the  free  audit  department, 
and  the  chief  of  that  division  Avonld 
be  a  member  of  the  department.  We 
established  a  division  of  purchases  and 
printing,  putting  all  the  purchasing 
and  printing  in  that  division,  and  the 
chief  of  that  division  Avould  be  a 
mend)er  of  the  department.  There 
you  Avould  have  five  active  division 
chiefs,  Avho  Avould  sit  together  to  con- 
sider departmental  matters,  and  in 
case  of  any  lack  of  adjustment  as  be- 
tAveen  the  five  divisions,  they  would 
adjust  that  matter  and  straighten  it 
out. 

Then,  for  instance,  in  that  partic- 
ular department,  sitting  as  a  depart- 
ment, they  would  function  like  this: 
To  determine  all  of  the  general  finan- 
cial policies  of  the  state  and  its  in- 
vestments and  things  of  that  kind,  and 
Ave  also  put  in  that  department,  be- 
cause Ave  believed  the  employment  of 
lielp,  after  all,  relates  distinctly  to  the 
finances  of  the  state,  the  duties  of  the 
Civil  Service  department,  that  could 
there  function  without  violence  to  any 
sound  principle  of  civil  service. 

I  Avill  not  go  through  the  various 
departments  to  tell  you  hoAV  Ave 
l)rought  them  together,  unless  some 
one  desires  later  to  ask  a  question 
upon  the  subject.  It  Avould  take  con- 
siderable time.  That  merely  illus- 
trates the  general  basis  of  the  Avhole 
l)lan. 

Having  Avaited  for  the  Governor  to 
act  and  having  been  disappointed  at 
his  failure  to  act,  it  Avas  very  late  in 
the  session  before  our  bill  could  be 
placed  before  the  Legislature.  The 
Mction  of  the  Governor,  moreover, 
seemed  to  be  construed  as  a  desire  to 
delay  the  entire  matter,  and  Ave  did 
not  anticipate  any  favorable  action. 
IloAvever,  tlie  matter  Avas  considerablv 
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discussed,  I  think  the  movement  was 
considerably  advanced,  and  I  believe 
that  at  the  1921  session  it  will  receive 
very  serious  consideration.  And,  be- 
cause all  of  those  here  are  directly 
concerned  in  governmental  afifairs, 
even  though  it  be  in  different  subdivi- 
sions of  government,  the  principles  of 
which  are  more  or  less  the  same,  I 
trust  that  you  will  give  these  matters 
very  serious  consideration.  I  think 
there  is  no  body  of  men  and  women 
in  the  State  which  could  give  to  a  sub- 
ject of  this  kind  more  intelligent  con- 
sideration and  action,  because  you  are 
familiar  with  governmental  matters 
and  knoAv  about  how  they  ought  to  be 
worked  out. 

There  were  some  members  of  the 
legislature  who  seemed  to  think  that, 
in  proposing  a  reorganization  of  the 
State  Government,  we  were  introduc- 
ing something  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
novation, or  something  theoretical  or 
untried.  They  seemed  to  fear  to  tread 
on  ne^sv  ground.  And  before  passing 
from  that  thought  I  want  to  say  that, 
while  relatively  new,  the  movement  is 
by  no  means  an  innovation.  Very 
widely  throughout  the  nation  the 
states  are  considering  this  matter  at 
the  present  time.  The  cities,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  leading  the  way 
towards  the  consolidation  and  central- 
ization of  responsibility.  It  came 
about  in  the  tirst  place  very  largely 
through  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  municipalities.  I  think 
there  are  some  400  of  them  under  that 
form  now  and  many  have  passed  on  to 
the  manager  form,  M'ith  the  idea  of  the 
definite  allocation  of  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  granting,  along  with 
that  allocation  the  power  to  perform 
service  and  taking  aAvay  the  rust  and 
the  cobwebs  and  interlinkings  of  re- 
sponsibility and  the  conflict  of  author- 


ity and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  giving 
the  men  in  public  service  a  chance 
really  to  perform  under  a  modern 
s^'stem. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1909.  the 
State  of  Oregon  started  on  this  gen- 
eral course.  In  that  year  of  1911.  pro- 
posals Avere  made  of  this  general  na- 
ture to  the  state  legislature,  but  they 
did  not  get  anywhere.  In  the  year 
1910,  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
recommended  action  right  along  this 
line,  taking  the  ground  that  full  au- 
thority for  administration  should  be 
centered  in  the  Governor,  and  that  he 
should  be  able  to  function  through 
definitely   established   departments. 

In  1912  New  Jersey  appointed  a 
commission  to  make  a  study  along  this 
line,  and  in  1915  it  began  with  the 
consolidation  of  existing  agencies  into 
four  dej^artments,  two  or  three  de- 
partments having  been  organized  since 
that  time. 

Minnesota  started  the  work  in  1913. 
and  in  1914  the  commission  reported 
there.  The  plan  was  not  adopted,  but 
they  got  out  of  it  an  executive  budget 
system,  Avhieh  was  very  much  needed, 
and  the  movement  is  still  very  active 
there.  At  the  same  time  Iowa  went 
into  the  matter  and,  while  they  have 
not  put  across  a  reorganization,  they 
are  continuing  with  it  and  I  think 
will,   in  time,   do   it. 

The  Cosstitutional  Convention  of 
New  York  created  the  reorganization 
of  the  state  government  into  not  to 
exceed  20  departments,  and,  while  the 
constitution  was  defeated  at  the  hands 
of  the  j)eople,  nevertheless,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  reconsider  the  subject,  which 
has  recently  submitted  a  400  page  re- 
port, comprising  a  consolidation  of  the 
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17r>  or  more  different  departments  of 
the  state  government  of  New  York 
into.  I  think  it  is,  16  departments,  and 
that  report  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  Oovernor's  recommendations  to  the 
next   legislative  session. 

In  1917,  Governor  Lowden  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  through  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  State  government  of  Il- 
linois into  9  departments.  As  a  result 
of  the  operation,  in  his  last  message 
he  says  the  plan  has  more  than  justi- 
fied all  the  expectations  that  were 
formed  concerning  it,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  government  are  dis- 
charged now  at  the  capitol,  so  that 
the  Oovernor  is  in  daily  contact  with 
liis  administration  in  all  its  activities, 
and.  to  use  his  language,  "Unity  and 
harmony  of  administration  have  been 
attained,  and  integrity  and  energy  of 
administration  enhanced. ' ' 

The  1919  legislature  in  Idaho  re- 
organized the  state  government  there, 
consolidating  the  existing  officers, 
hoards  and  commissions  into  9  depart- 
ments, and  set  up  an  executive  budget 
system,  affecting  a  general  overhaul- 
ing and  modernizing  of  the  activities 
of  the  state.  Nebraska  has  also  reor- 
ganized its  state  government  this  year, 
establishing  six  departments,  which  I 
think  are  too  few  for  a  state  of  this 
size.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the 
local  conditions  there  are,  but  they 
have  taken  in  practically  everything 
excepting  the  constitutional  officers.  It 
is  provided  that  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  are  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  only  receives  $2,500, 
I  believe.  That  does  not  "stack  up" 
very  well  against  our  California  ideas 
of  salaries  for  Governors. 

At  the  last  legislative  session  in 
^lassachusetts,  a  reorganization  plan 
was  put  across,  consolidating  the  func- 


tions of  state  government  into  20  de- 
partments, but  it  is  admitted  that  it  is 
a  consolidation  in  name  only,  the 
previously  existing  officers  and  boards 
not  being  abolished,  but  simply  car- 
ried over  and  grouped  into  depart- 
ments. It  appears  that  politcal  pres- 
sure was  very  strong  and  that  they 
could  not  get  far  there.  It  is  my  pre- 
diction that  they  will  make  the  effort 
again  and  that  soon. 

There  are  several  other  States  that 
I  might  mention.  Several  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  States  in  their  last  messages 
suggested  the  matter  to  the  legisla- 
tures in  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
modern  reorganization  of  State  gov- 
ernment. 

This,  I  think,  demonstrates  that  the 
movement  is  not  freakish,  nor  is  it  an 
innovation,  nor  yet  an  untried  thing. 
It  is  in  line  Avith  the  policy  that  con- 
trols in  our  modern  business  organiza- 
tions, and  I  think  that,  upon  careful 
study  and  reflection,  most  of  us  will 
agree  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  correct 
principle  of  modern  government,  that 
it  is  timely',  since  the  state  govern- 
ment is  assuming  so  many  new  func- 
tions, being  called  upon  to  enlarge  its 
activities  so  far,  and  that  it  will  result 
in  scrapping  some  of  the  machinery 
that  ought  to  have  been  scrapped  long 
ago,  because  it  is  not  efficient,  it  does 
not  meet  the  requirements,  is  in  need 
of  constant  repair  and  tinkering  and 
overhauling,  and  unquestionably  is  ex- 
cessively high   in  its   cost. 

I  trust  when  this  matter  comes  up, 
we  can  secure  some  real  assistance 
from  those  of  you  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  administration  in  our  state 
government.  And  I  repeat,  as  I  close, 
that  if  there  are  any  questions  that  I 
can  answer.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
respond. 

Mr.  Locke:     I  liave  listened  with  a 
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great  deal  of  interest  and  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fischer.  I  recall 
the  bill  that  was  introduced  into  the 
last  legislature  providing  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  state  government 
on  the  plan  he  has  outlined,  and  that 
bill  was  not  approved  by  the  mem- 
bers for  the  sole  reason  that  they  did 
not  understand  it — they  had  not  been 
sufficiently  educated  to  understand  the 
proposition  involved.  And  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Fischer  this  question : 
What  measures  or  means  have  you  in 
mind  for  educating  the  people  of  the 
state  on  the  i)roposed  plan,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  likelihood  of  its  being 
ratified  by  the  next  legislature  and 
adopted  in  the  form  of  new  legisla- 
tion? I  ask  the  question  because  I 
realize  that,  no  matter  how  good  a 
proposition  may  be,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that,  substantially  and  taken  in  tlie 
main,  the  ideas  advanced  are  good, 
that  they  are  in  line  with  sound  judg- 
ment and  in  line  with  the  general 
scheme  which  municipalities  have  found 
to  be  the  proper  plan  upon  which  to 
conduct  municipal  government — and 
that  they  can  be  applied  to  our  state 
government  with  great  profit,  and  per- 
sonally I  should  like  to  see  legislation 
brought  about  to  reorganize  the  state 
government  on  the  lines  suggested — I 
realize,  I  say,  that  before  you  can  ac- 
complish the  object  in  view,  it  Avill  l)e 


necessary  to  wage  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  state  in  some 
systematic  manner,  in  order  to  get  the 
people  and  their  representatives  who 
will  be  attending  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  to  adopt  such  a  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Fischer:  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, the  general  idea  we  have  in  mind, 
after  looking  over  the  legislation  of 
the  last  session  in  our  surveys,  seeing 
what  changes  have  been  made  (and 
Ave  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  well 
to  start  too  far  in  advance  Avitli  a  cam- 
paign of  this  kind,  because  there  are 
so  many  campaigns  of  various  kinds) 
the  general  thought  Ave  had  Avas  to  pre- 
sent this  A'cry  matter  Avidely  through- 
out the  state  next  year,  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  this,  to  tax  organizations, 
to  business  organizations,  and  to  civic 
organizations  in  general,  and  as  Avell 
at  a  series  of  county  meetings,  prob- 
ably, and  in  that  Avay  endeavor,  sup- 
l)lementing  the  Avork  by  a  good  deal 
of  literature  and  publicity  matter,  to 
build  up  a  sentiment  that  Avill  support 
the  movement.  I  don't  see  how  Ave 
can  go  A'cry  nuich  further  than  that. 
I  Avould  be  very  glad  to  receive  any 
suggestions  along  that  line  from  any 
one  interested,  at  any  time  that  it  may 
occur  to  you. 

I  thank  you  for  your  A^ery  courteous 
attention. 


MUNICIPAL    REVENUES 

By  MAJOR  E.  J.   MARKS 
City    Attorney    of    Fullerton 


mX  the  discussion  of  municipal, 
revenues,  Ave  first  meet  the 
problem  of  municipal  expendi- 
tures. Because  the  necessity  for  rev- 
enue, the  necessary  amount  of  rcA^- 
enue,  is  determined  by  the  necessary 
expenditures   of  the   municipality. 


Tlie  problems  confronting  the  cities 
of  the  State  of  California  and  all  over 
the  nation  today  are  A^ery  similar  to 
the  problem  confronting  every  indi- 
vidual Avith  a  fixed  income.  The  sal- 
aried man's  income  has  changed  A'ery 
little  Avithin  the  past  fcAV  years.     His 
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necessary  expenditures  have  risen 
from  75  to  110%.  Our  cities  are  in 
the  same  position.  With  a  fixed  maxi- 
iinim  tax  rate,  there  lias  been  a  rise 
of  from  75  to   120%. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  one  of  cur- 
tailing' as  far  as  possible,  expendi- 
tnres,  and  increasing  revenue.  In  this 
connection,  roughly  speaking,  there  are 
three  principal  sources  of  revenue  to 
municipalities :  from  public  utilities, 
from  licenses,  and  from  taxation. 

I  take  it  that  there  could  be  no  seri- 
ous effort  rightly  made  to  increase  the 
revenues  from  public  utilities  suflficient 
to  meet  the  deficit  in  any  other  depart- 
ment. The  public  utility  should  not 
be  a  profit-making  undertaking  for  a 
city.  When  it  is  required  to  pay  its 
operating  expenses  and  interest  on 
and  amortization  of  its  bonds,  that 
should  be  enough.  There  should  be  no 
additional   burden   placed   upon   it. 

I  have  always  regarded  the  license 
fax  as  a  tax  which  should  not  be  un- 
duly raised.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  why  those  of  the  business  men 
of  the  city  who  engage  in  a  legitimate 
business  ( [  am  not  speaking  of  those 
subject  to  police  regulation,  but  the 
ordinary  business  man)  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tax  on  industry.  Why 
should  the  merchant  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  right  to  do  business,  any 
more  than  the  mechanic  or  the  arti- 
san? Persoiudly  I  feel  that  an  elim- 
ination of  the  business  license  tax 
Avould  be  the  best  solution  of  that 
question. 

The  otlier  source  of  re\'enue  is  di- 
rect taxation.  We  can,  of  course,  in- 
crease our  revenue  from  taxation,  if 
we  are  not  up  to  the  nuiximum  rate 
allowed  by  law.  If  we  are,  there  is 
only  one  other  thing  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  increase  our  assessed  valuation. 
Hut    before    that    is    done,    before    the 


revenue  is  increased,  the  necessary 
expenditures  should  be  determined. 
As  has  been  suggested  here  by  every 
speaker  today,  there  is  considerable 
extravagance  in  governmental  affairs. 
From  the  nation  doM'n,  we  find  dupli- 
cation of  different  boards,  commissions 
and  departments.  It  is  not  all  con- 
fined to  cities,  it  is  not  all  confined  to 
the  state,  but  you  will  find  it  true  in 
the  federal  government  as  well.  And 
the  first  thing  to  do,  when  you  come 
to  your  cities,  if  you  want  to  reduce 
your  expenditures,  is  to  see  what  sen- 
sible reduction  can  be  made  in  the 
duplication  of  work  of  different  de- 
partments. The  overlap,  and  the  lost 
motion  between  the  departments  is  ex- 
pensive to  the   city. 

I  believe  the  duplication  will  be 
found  principally  in  our  system  of  as- 
sessment and  tax  collection.  In  our 
county,  adjoining  this  on  the  south, 
we  have  seven  separate  assessors  and 
seven  separate  tax  collectors;  one,  the 
county  assessor,  assessing  the  property 
of  the  entire  county,  and  then  the  city 
assessors,  assessing  the  property  with- 
in the  different  cities.  We  have  the 
tax  collector  of  the  county  and  the  tax 
collectors  of  the  six  cities.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  an  absolutely  use- 
less duplication  of  labor,  which  means 
an  unnecessary  expense.  I  haven't 
the  figures  at  hand,  in  fact,  the  last 
figures  I  could  get  were  from  the  Gov- 
ernor's Tax  Commission,  which  re- 
])orted  in  1917,  showing  that  the  cost 
of  municipal  assessments  in  the  State 
of  California  for  the  year  1916  was 
something  in   excess  of  $300,000. 

Now,  the  ])rincipal  reason  and  chief 
excuse  for  the  duplication  of  assess- 
ments is  the  necessity  of  raising  ad- 
ditional revenue  for  the  city  over  and 
above  the  assessment  that  the  county 
assessor    gives.      While    that    is   neces- 
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sary  under  the  present  policy,  the  im- 
mediate effect  which  it  has,  as  is 
shown  by  an  examination  and  com- 
parison of  the  assessment  rolls  of 
property  in  the  different  cities,  and 
similarly  located  property  outside  of 
the  cities,  is  that  the  county  assessor 
generally  follows  the  lead  set  by  the 
city  assessor  and  raises  the  assessment 
of  the  property  within  the  municipal- 
ity above  the  proportionate  rate  that 
the  same  property  outside  of  the  city 
is  given.  Therefore  you  will  find  that 
in  the  city,  where  there  is  a  duplica- 
tion of  assessments,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  taxpayer  pays  a  higher  rate 
than  the  owner  of  similarly  situated 
property  in  a  district  where  the  assess- 
ment is  made  by  the  county,  a  palpa- 
ble unfairness  to  the  property  owner 
within  the  city. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  sensible  so- 
lution of  the  problem  is  the  assessment 
of  all  property  within  a  county  by  tlie 
county    assessor    at    its     actual     cash 
valuation.      There     v/as     a     time,     of 
course,  when  the   excuse  for  assessing 
at  from  40%  to  457o  of  the  value  was 
that  the  one   county  could  not   afford 
to  raise  its  rate  of  assessment,  because 
another  county  in  another  part  of  the 
state  would  not  do  so,  and  the  burden 
of  the  state  tax  would  fall  unequally 
upon  the  different  counties.     But  that 
has  been  eliminated  by  the  change  in 
the    system   of   taxation.     So    there    is 
now  no  excuse  for  not  taxing  the  prop- 
erty in  this  state  at  its  market  value. 
Another  thing:   if  we  would  always 
require  the  actual  value  to  be  placed 
in  deeds  of  conveyance  of  property  in 
cases   of   sale,   we   would   have   a   still 
further  indication  or  basis  for  the  as- 
sessor to  work  upon.     It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  count}^  recorder,  upon 
the  recording  of  an  instrument,  if  that 
instrument   had   to    contain    the    value 


of  the  propert.y,  including  a  statement 
of  incumbrances,  to  furnish  the  as- 
sessor with  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  that  property.  That  would  furnish 
the  further  basis  of  the  actual  selling 
value  of  the  property  in  different  lo- 
calities. That  and  the  reports  of  the 
inheritance  tax  appraisers  upon  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  would  furnish  a  gen- 
eral working  basis  upon  which  the 
county  assessor  could  assess  the  prop- 
erty in  the  entire  county.  And  I  think 
that  plan,  carried  out  throughout  the 
state,  would  save  the  cities  somewhere 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000  in  ac- 
tual gold  coin,  and  would  actually 
furnish  a  reservoir  upon  which  the 
city  governments  could  draw,  to  some 
extent,  to  make  up  the  deficit  existing 
at   the   jiresent    time. 

Of  course  it  could  be  urged,  and 
perhaps  with  some  force,  that  giving 
this  added  assessed  valuation,  and 
hence  this  added  tax  raising  power, 
might  tempt  the  cities,  as  it  has 
tempted  our  legislators,  to  be  extrava- 
gant in  ex])enditures.  lUit  Ave  must 
remember  that,  while  the  state  levies 
its  taxes  upon  the  people  through  an 
indirect  method,  they  do  not  directly 
have  to  pay  such  taxes  by  paying  the 
money  out  of  their  own  pockets  and 
into  the  treasury.  The  local  and 
county  taxes  are  upon  a  direct  basis. 
Therefore  you  and  I,  out  of  our  little 
jjurses,  who  have  to  pay  a  materially 
increased  tax,  should  at  least  know  the 
reason  why. 

I  think  our  State  Controller  has  sug- 
gested a  proper  remedy  for  extrava- 
gant expenditures  in  the  various 
branches  of  government  in  our  coun- 
try, namely,  a  budget  system  that  can 
be  enforced  by  responsible  authority. 
In  the  State  of  California,  in  the  last 
several  years,  some  of  the  authorities 
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and  committees  have  assumed  control 
on  a  budget  system.  It  is  as  yet  in- 
complete, because,  as  the  Controller 
has  indicated,  the  various  members  of 
the  legislature,  the  various  committees 
of  the  legislature,  can  propose  bills, 
make  appropriations,  not  passed  on  by 
this  committee,  and  which  can  result 
in  expenditures  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  estimates  from  the  Controller's 
office  for  the  Board  of  Control  which 
submits  the  budget  system. 

Regarding    this    budget     system,     T 
want  to  say  that   I  believe  that   from 
the   national    government    on   down   to 
the   home,   it   is  an   absolute  necessity. 
We   have  a    condition  in   our  national 
government,     where    sufficient     money 
has    been    wa.sted    in    the    past    three 
years   to   pay   the    ordinary   legitimate 
expenses  of  the  government  for  a  num- 
ber  of  years   to    come.     I   do   not   say 
that  as  a  reflection  upon  anybody,   or 
any  party  in  control,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains.   Conditions  of  course  were  such 
that  they  had  to  luive  results,  and  we 
luive    used    the    American    method    of 
ol)taining  those  results.     We  get  them, 
and   we    get    them    at    an    expenditure 
of  money  that  we   are   going   to   have 
to  pay  and  our  children  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  the  next  several  gen- 
erations.    Our  entire  system  of  appro- 
priations starts  at  the  wrong  end.  Any 
committee,    practically    any    Congress- 
man, can  propose  a  bill  providing  for 
the  appropriation  of  money,  and  there 
are     twenty-three     different     Congres- 
sional Committees  that  can  report  out 
bills  appropriating  funds.     The  result 
has  been  and  is  today  apparent  in  the 
extravagant  expenditures  that  you  and 
I  must  pay  indirectly  as  it  used  to  be, 
or,  as  it  is  now,  directly;  and  you  and 
I  will  have   to   continue   to   pay  thein 
until  some  reasonable  check  and  bal- 
ance  is    put    upon    them.     The   same 


thing  is  true,  to  a  less  marked  degree, 
in  the  state  government,  and  down  to 
counties,  and  in  our  municipalities.     I 
sometimes   wish  we   could   go   back   to 
tlie    good    old     hot    political   times    of 
twenty-five  and  ten  years  ago,  where 
every   man,    woman   and    child    in    the 
country   took    an   interest     in    politics 
and  an  interest  in  the  questions  before 
the    government.      The    government    is 
composed   of   individuals   and   individ- 
uals alone.     A  democracy  is  merely  an 
aggregate    of    citizens    which    compose 
it,    and    the    will    of    the    majority    of 
those    citizens    should    be    the    will    to 
determine    the    policy    of    government. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  past 
few  years  a  great  many  of  our  citizens 
have  forgotten  the  necessities  of  gov- 
ernment,  forgotten   that    they    should 
devote    their    attention    and    thought 
and     investigation     to     the     problems 
which    confront    them,    confront    their 
cities,  their  counties,  their  states,  and 
their    nation.        And    if    we    can    only 
bring  home  to  our  citizenship  the  ne- 
cessity  of   taking    an   interest    in    and 
following  these  matters,  we  shall  have 
accomplished    much.        And    I    believe 
that  it  will  be  found  that   our  repre- 
sentatives, from  the  halls  of  Congress 
down  to  the  council  chamber,  are  just 
as  anxious  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the    citizens   whom    they    represent   as 
can  be,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
make  them  know  and  understand  what 
those  wishes  are.     And  it  is  our  boun- 
den  duty,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  plant 
again    in    the   people    of   this    country 
a  personal  enthusiasm,  a  personal  in- 
terest in  governmental  aft'airs.     Think 
of  it  that  today  you  have  to  go  around 
at  election  time  with  a  limousine  and 
beg  the  people  to  come  out  and  vote. 
They  do  not  come  out  to  public  meet- 
ings or  to  hear  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment discussed.     And  I  think  that,  la- 
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meiitable  though  it  may  be,  indicates 
that  the  American  people  is  showing 
a  very  decided  lack  of  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  government.  Some  may  aay 
that,  during  the  stress  of  war,  there 
was  excuse  for  this,  and  that  every- 
body was  saying,  "AVhat  can  I  do  to 
assist  in  this  struggle  to  help  Amer- 
ica?" and  that  individual  initiative 
was  suspended,  but  let  us  now,  for 
goodness  sake,  go  home  to  our  citizens 
and  arouse  a  conscious  interest  in  gov- 
ernmental afifairs  on  the  part  of  our 
people.  If  they  will  but  display  the 
same  sort  of  interest  at  the  polls  that 
they  do  in  their  ordinary  business  af- 
fairs, Ave  can't  go  far  wrong. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  can 
reach  our  actual  needs  for  increased 
taxation  by  levying  and  collecting  a 
tax  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  prop- 
erty within  the  city's  jurisdiction,  and 
that  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
that  tax  should  be  made  by  the  county 
assessor,  avoiding  work  of  duplication, 
and  in  this  respect  I  believe  that,  in 
fairness  to  a  non-resident,  the  local 
improvement  laws  should  be  so 
amended  that,  upon  the  tax  notice  that 
goes  out  from  the  tax  collector's  office, 
there  shall  be  contained  a  statement 
of  the  improvement  tax  assessed 
against  his  piece  of  property,  since  we 
very  well  know  that  a  non-resident 
has    little    or   no   notice    of    an   assess- 


ment being  made  and  payment  being 
duo.  Then,  too,  I  think  the  collection 
of  the  improvement  tax  could  be  made 
at  the  same  time  that  the  other  tax  is 
paid,  resulting  in  a  saving. 

Regarding  this  matter  of  having  the 
coimty  collector  collect  taxes  for  the 
city,  I  Avant  to  say  that  in  our  City  of 
Fullerton  we  have  done  that  for  the 
past  fourteen  years.  The  county  offi- 
cers make  our  assessment  and  collect 
our  taxes.  Last  year  they  assessed 
.$19,800,000  worth  of  property  and  col- 
lect $198,000  in  taxes  for  us  at  a  cost 
of  a   trifle   more   than  $300. 

Mr.  Mason:  If  you  have  any  prac- 
tical Avay  of  making  the  county  as- 
sessor assess  all  property  within  the 
county  at  full  cash  value,  I  would  like 
to  know  Avhat  it  is. 

Mr.  Marks:  There  is  only  one  prac- 
tical way  to  ]uake  him  do  it.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  statute  on  the 
books  that  property  shall  be  assessed 
at  its  real  value.  If  he  does  not  do 
so,  and  the  people  of  the  county  Avill 
take  sufificient  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  they  Avill  see  that  a  man 
is  elected  Avho  will  do  his  duty.  If  the 
attention  of  the  assessor  is  called  to 
the  law,  and  he  does  not  obey  the  laAv, 
he  can  be  made  to  understand  that  if 
he  stands  for  re-election,  he  Avill  be 
opposed  on  that  ground. 


THE   LOWER    OTAY    DAM    FOR    SAN    DIEGO 


mHE  original  structure,  which  Avas 
of  rock  embankment  Avith  a 
steel  sheet  core,  Avas  completed 
on  August,  1897.  It  Avas  130  feet  in 
height,  500  feet  long  across  the  top. 
This  structure  AA'as  destroyed  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1916,  by  the  great  flood  of 
that  year. 

After  this   catastrophe,    the   officials 


immediately  got  busy  and  had  plans 
prepared  for  a  ncAV  dam  on  the  graA^- 
ity  type,  Avith  arched  concrete  Cy- 
clopean masonry.  Bonds  Avere  voted 
to  the  amount  of  $682,000  and  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  dam 
Avas  executed  on  October  11,  1917.  A 
separate  contract  Avas  made  Avith  the 
California   Portland   Cement  Company, 
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at  (-oltoii,  Calif.,  for  the  cement, 
which  it  was  estimated  Avould  run 
from  85,000  to  125,000  barrels. 

On  August  30,  1918,  the  contract  for 
the  structure  was  suspended  and  the 
work  of  completion  undertaken  by 
the  city.  The  height  of  the  new  dam 
above  the  lowest  elevation  is  175  feet. 
Its  thickness  at  the  base  is  150  feet, 
while  its  length  on  top  is  750  feet.  The 
spillways  which  are  provided  have  a 
combined  discharge  capacity  of  50,000 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  to  the 
fixed  lip  over  the  dam  spillway  is 
16,000,000,000  gallons,  while  with  an- 
tomatie   positive  acting  tiashboards   in 


place  the  capacity  is  19,000,000,000  or 
57,000  acre  feet.  The  dam  contains 
83,500  cnbic  yards  of  concrete  masonry 
Aveighing  about  175,000  tons. 

The  elevation  of  the  highest  ma- 
sonry in  the  dam  above  sea  level  is 
496  feet.  On  September  30,  1919,  the 
reservoir  gauge  showed  46.5  feet,  the 
water  in  storage  amounting  to  555,- 
000,000  gallons.  25,000  tons  of  freight 
were  required  to  be  hauled  to  com- 
plete the  job. 

The  distance  to  Lower  Otay  Dam 
from  Chula  Vista  Third  Street  Station 
is  thirteen  miles,  while  the  distance 
froiu  San  Diego  is  twenty-one  and  a 
half  miles. 


THE  CANADIAN  SYSTEM  OF  HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER   DEVELOPMENT 

WHY  CANNOT  CALIFORNIA  RENDER  A  LIKE  SERVICE   BY 
CO-OPERATING  WITH  THE  MUNICIPALITIES? 

By  H.  A.  MASON 


T^TIE   government   of  the   Province 
of    Ontario,    Canada,    has    prob- 
^  ably   progressed   further    in    the 

development  of  hydro-electric  power 
and  the  supplying  of  cheap  power  for 
lighting  and  industrial  purposes  than 
has  any  other  government  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  In  fact  the  generation 
of  electricity  by  water  power  is  very 
nearly  a  government  monopoly  and 
the  results  afford  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  of  the  private  monopolies 
which  control  industry  on  this  side  of 
the  ])oundary  line.  It  was  brought  out 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
power  leasing  bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate  that  power  was  being  sold  in 
Ontario  at  as  low  as  $8.00  per  horse- 
power year,  while  the  price  in  this 
country,  just  across  the  border,  cost 
tliree  or  four  times  as  much. 


In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  Ontario  system  the  following  is  a 
sumnuiry  from  the  last  i)ublished  re- 
port of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  ( 'om- 
mission  of  the  i^rovince. 

"Throughout  a  considerable  area  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the 
municipalities  obtain  current  from 
central  hydro-electric  plants  which  are 
operated  on  a  co-operative  basis  under 
the  control  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  the  province. 
The  report  of  this  commission  for  the 
year  ending  October  31,  1918,  has  re- 
cently been  published. 

"The  cities  obtain  current  from  a 
number  of  plants,  117  of  them  from 
the  Niagara  systeui,  16  from  the  Sev- 
ern system,  5  from  the  Wasdell's  sys- 
tem, 19  from  the  Eugenia  s^-stem,  5 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  S3^stem,  1  from 
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tlie  Tluiiulcr  Bay  s,ysteiu  and  3  from 
the  Muskoka  system.  The  report  con- 
tains itemized  accounts  of  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  several  systems  and 
also  of  the  several  municipalities, 
showing  the  results  of  the  co-operative 
operation  of  the  plants  and  municipal 
distribution  of  the  current.  Period- 
ical inspections  were  made  of  the  ac- 
counts of  each  of  the  municipalities, 
the  local  officers  being-  assisted  by  the 
commission  in  the  installation  and  use 
of  improved  methods  of  office  routine. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
where  the  utility  was  in  charge  of  men 
with  little  or  no  bookkeeping  experi- 
ence, the  accounting  was  in  many 
cases  done  by  the  members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal auditing  staff  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Earnings  and  Cost 

''A  sj'stem  of  monthly  balance  slieets 
and  quarterly'  operating  reports  en- 
abled the  provincial  commission  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  local  condi- 
tions. The  capital  expenditures  and 
operating  expenses  were  periodically 
divided  nito  the  principal  revenue  ac- 
counts, lighting,  commercial  power, 
municipal  power  and  street  lighting, 
and  these  in  turn  w^ere  set  against  the 
respective  revenue  for  the  purpose  of 
rate  adjustment  and  service  cost.  This 
enabled  the  commission  to  authorize 
and  enforce  a  schedule  of  selling  rates 
in  each  municipality  so  that  each  of 
the  above-named  revenue  departments 
would  be  self-supporting,  and  exces- 
sively high  rates  in  one  were  not  made 
to  balance  a  deficit  in  another. 

"The  percentage  of  net  debt  to 
plant  cost  for  the  year  showed  a  de- 
crease from  75.5  per  cent  to  71.0  per 
cent.  Of  the  166  municipalities  re- 
ported, the  revenue  in  124  w^as  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  all  operating  and 
fixed  charges  and  depreciation;  in  26 


others  the  fixed  charges  and  part  de- 
preciation were  met,  and  in  only  16 
was  there  an  actual  loss.  The  gross 
loss  in  the  16  last-named  totaled  $15.- 
635,  of  which  $7,798  was  due  to  the 
abnormal  cost  of  operating  a  steam 
))lant  by  one  city  where  but  a  limited 
amount  of  hydro-electric  power  was 
available ;  and  $3,964  was  due  to  the 
operation,  in  two  of  the  other  cities, 
of  local  plants  before  transmitted 
power  was  available.  The  total  ac- 
cumulated deficit  of  all  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities up  to  the  end  of  1918  was 
$27,884,  while  the  accumulated  surplus 
and  reserves  Avas  $7,805,473.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  system  was  serv- 
ing 183,357  customers  and  a  popula- 
tion  of   approximately   1,205,000. 

"The  rate  per  horsepower  collected 
from  the  municipalities  varied  widely. 
The  lowest  rate  was  at  Niagara  Falls, 
$11.50,  while  $14  was  charged  in  four 
different  municipalities.  The  price 
ranged  from  this  to  $69.34  in  one  mu- 
nicipality. 

Figures  Concerning-  Municipalities 
"The  number  of  municipalities  ob- 
taining current  in  this  way  increased 
from  28  in  1912  to  166  in  1918.  The 
total  earnings  in  the  former  year  were 
$1,617,674,  and  in  the  latter  year  were 
$7,082,039.  In  1918  the  surplus  was 
$1,136,860  and  the  depreciation  charge 
was  $718,162.  The  total  assets  in  the 
plant  i^roperty  were  $22,352,951,  in 
addition  to  which  there  was  $26,941,- 
248  in  bank  balance,  inventories,  sink- 
ing funds  and  other  assets.  The  total 
liabilities   were   $19,143,775. 

"The  municipalities  were  of  a  very 
wide  range  of  population,  37  having 
less  than  500  population,  the  majority 
of  the  others  being  below  10,000,  while 
Ottawa  had  100,561  population,  Ham- 
ilton 104,491  and  Toronto  460,526. 
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••In  tlie  Niagara  system  (by  far  the 
la  rarest)  the  total  costs  for  the  year 
for  power  furnished  to  mnnicipalities 
were  as  follows :  Power,  $l,137,26o ; 
operating,  maintenance  and  adminis- 
tration expenses,  $335,082 ;  interest, 
$411,570:  total,  $1,883,915.  The  aver- 
age horsepower  furnished  to  all  the 
mnnicipalities  was  128,711,  and  the 
total  revenue  from  municipalities  was 
$2,451,661.  In  addition,  there  was 
furnished  to  companies  28,118  average 
horsejfower,  the  total  expenses  of 
which  service  were  $370,422  and  the 
total  revenue  $483,547.  In  several  in- 
stances the  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  showed  a  deficit  in  the  account- 
ing between  the  system  and  individual 
municipalities,  these  deficits  totaling 
$27.642 :  but  the  total  of  the  surpluses 
was   $265,951.  •• 

The  cj[uesti()ii  naturally  arises  in  com- 
menting on  the  foregoing  why  cannot 
the  work  of  the  Ontario  Commission 
be  duplicated  in  this  State?  Less 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  potential 
Avater  power  has  been  developed  in 
California  and  there  remains  unde- 
veloped the  enormous  total  of  9,000,- 
000  horsepower.  At  the  present  time 
tliere  is  an  actual  shortage  of  power 
ami  the  nornud  rate  of  increase  in  de- 
mand for  i^ower  to  supply  new  indus- 
tries and  the  growth  of  population  de- 
iiiaiuis  an  immediate  development.  Im- 
mediate demand  exists  for  power 
which  will  require  the  investment  of 
at  least  $25,000,000  for  tlie  next  five 
yt'ai's.  Can  tlie  private  com[)aiiies 
I'aise  this  cai)ilal  and  if  tiiey  can  what 
have  the  peoi)li'  got.'  A  private 
monopoly  with  high  rates  of  service 
■which  will  prevent,  or  at  K^ist  retard, 
tilt'  imlustrial  devehtpment  <it'  the 
state. 


It  would  seem  that  the  situation  de- 
mands the  serious  thought  of  biggest 
and  brainiest  men  Avho,  actuated  by 
an  imselfish  interest,  and  desiring  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  would 
plan  a  great  scheme  by  which  the 
poAver  now  going  to  waste  may  be  put 
to  the  highest  beneficial  use.  And  in 
this  plan  the  work  and  results 
achieved  by  the  Province  of  Ontario 
might  AA'ell  be  copied. 

In  this  connection  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  has  already  developed 
20,000  horsepower  of  electric  energy 
and  proposes  to  immediately  increase 
this  quantity.  Also  San  Francisco 
will  soon  be  in  the  field  Avith  60,000 
horsepoAver.  This  means  cheap  poAver 
for  industries  to  be  located  Avithiu  the 
limits  of  these  systems.  Other  i^arts 
of  the  state  Avill  be  handicapped  in 
securing  locations  for  iicav  industrial 
enterprises. 

LiterAvoven  Avith  the  problem  of 
poAver  development  are  those  of  flood 
control,  reclamation  and  irrigation. 
Tlie  problem,  therefore,  is  complex 
and  the  state  government  is  the  only 
organized  poAver  competent  to  ad- 
equately deal  Avith  all  of  the  complexi- 
ties that  Avill  enter  into  a  proper  plan 
of    development. 

The  state  ofificials  Avho  may  be 
([ualified  to  give  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject should  be  im])ortuned  to  get  busy. 
(handlers  of  commerce,  municipal 
bodies  and  the  ncAvspapers  could  ren- 
der no  greater  i)ublic  service  than  to 
initiate  a  movement  that  would  have 
fiu-  its  object  a  mighty  development 
that  would  make  California  a  great 
producing  commonwealth,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the   country. 
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ORNAMENTAL   SHADE  TREES 

By  A.  E.  SHAMEL 
Of    the   Riverside    Park   Board,    Riverside 


I'^HT  is  1113'  belief  that  there  is  no 
more  important  factor  in  home 
life  or  civic  life  than  shade 
trees.  My  earliest  recollection  is  of 
sitting  out  under  a  porch  in  Central 
Illinois  under  the  spreading  branches 
of  a  great  elm.  I  loved  that  old  elm 
and  it  had  its  part  in  my  early  bring- 
ing up  at  the  hands  of  my  good  moth- 
er. And  there  is  the  impress  made 
upon  not  only  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren, but  of  the  minds  of  our  adult 
people  as  Avell. 

I  am  going  to  offer  you  a  criticism 
on  the  cities  of  California,  one  that  I 
heard  expressed  only  the  other  day  by 
a  visitor  of  Riverside  who  has  trav- 
eled around  the  world  many  times.  He 
says  that  our  cities  are  not  well 
planted  with  shade  trees,  are  not  home 
cities.  And  I  think  the  criticism  is 
just.  And  it  will  not  be  many  years, 
if  the  prediction  of  this  gentleman 
comes  true,  when  we  will  be  looking 
at  our  cities  from  above,  as  we  do  now 
when  we  are  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, and  those  of  you  who  have  been 
there  will  recall  the  wonderful  effect 
of  the  tree  planting  in  that  beautiful 
city  from  the  top  of  the  monument. 

Tree  planting  is  going  to  be  more 
important  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  And  I  venture  the 
prediction  tliat  those  cities  which  are 
best  planted  are  going  to  stand  out 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  at- 
tractive cities.  So  that  the  matter  has 
a  commercial  as  well  as  an  aesthetic 
aspect. 

The  lack  of  shade  trees  in  California 
has  probabl}^  come  about  from  a  num- 
ber of  different  reasons.     One  of  them, 


let  me  suggest,  is  that  Ave  have  no  uni- 
formity  of  action   in   regard   to   street 
tree   planting.     The   work   is   more    or 
less  spasmodic,  if  it  is  done  at  all.     In- 
terest in  the  subject  is  aAvakened  fev- 
erishly   for    a    moment,    and    then    the 
burden   is   shifted   to   some   one    or   no 
one,  and  the  trees  are  left  to  take  care 
of     themselves.     It     is     a    work     that 
should  be  carried  on  steadily  by  some 
united    effort,    co-operative    in    its    na- 
ture, as  is  done,  by  the  way,  in  some 
of  our  commouAvealths   at  the   present 
time,    where   they    do   appreciate   more 
than  we  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  the   care   of   our  streets  and  street 
trees.     Take  the  A'illages  of  New  Eng- 
land,   as     many     of    you    knoAV    them. 
There    are    the    magnificent     roAVS     of 
ehus  and  maples  and  other  fine  shade 
trees.     Hoav    much   they   add   to    tliose 
A'illages !        And    think    of    what    they 
Avould  be  like  Avith  all  trees  removed! 
And  that   leads  to   the  thought  that 
you  can't  groAv  a  shade  tree  in  a  day. 
It  takes  times  to  do  it.     Think  of  the 
years     that     the     Avonderful     trees    of 
Washington    liave    been    groAving,    to 
produce   the  eft'ect  that  Ave  see   today. 
What    else    is    it   but    those    trees    that 
giA^es  to  Washington  the  name  of  the 
most   beautiful    city   in    the     country? 
The  Washington  trees  Avere  j^lanted  by 
William  Saunders,  AA'ho  was  then  Hor- 
ticulturist of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  he  is  resj^onsible   directly 
and  solely,  by  the  Avay,  for  the  intro- 
duction    of     the     Washington     naA^el 
orange  in  California.     And  it  is  inter- 
esting    to     note    that     Mr.     Saunders 
planted    the    oak    on    one    aA^enue    or 
street,   the   sycamore   on  another,   and 
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tlif^  eliu  and  the  maple  on  still  others, 
and  of  late  years,  since  his  passing-, 
there  has  been  introduced  into  Wash- 
in^non  the  wonderful  Japanese  flower- 
in  ^r  cherry. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something 
as  to  the  development  of  ornamenta- 
tion of  our  streets  in  Riverside  by 
shade  trees.  Some  people  have  been 
kind  enough  to  say  that  it  has  been 
carried  on  more  systematically  and 
perhaps  better  in  our  city  than  in  any 
other  city  in  Southern  California,  and 
it  is  matter  of  pride  to  all  Riversiders 
that  that  is  probably  the  case.  Taking 
tlie  figures  given  me  by  the  Tree  War- 
den, Mr.  Wright,  we  have  350  miles  of 
street  trees  in  the  municipality  of  Riv- 
erside, both  sides  of  the  street,  or  if  in 
one  continuous  row,  it  w^ould  be  700 
miles  long,  a  distance  practically  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  state.  In  that  700 
miles  there  are  75,000  trees,  of  Avhich 
20,000  are  pepper  trees,  we  think  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  trees,  espe- 
cially in  the  female  trees  when  they 
are  full  of  bloom  and  pepper  berries, 
as  is  the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  tree  that  requires  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  We  irrigated  our  8,000 
young  trees  of  tliis  variety  three  times 
this  ])ast  week  with  a  tank  wagon — 
a  very  dry  season,  by  tlie  way.  Our 
mi'thod  of  doing  that  is  to  dig  a  basin 
around  the  trees  from  'A  to  5  feet,  and 
1111  it  full  of  water,  to  a  deptli  of,  say, 
six   inches. 

As  to  the  appi-()])riation  allowed  for 
the  care  of  our  75,000  trees,  the 
atiioiuit  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  af- 
ter deducting  $1,500  for  our  parking 
spaces  and  $100  for  some  special  care 
of  our  famous  old  Magnolia  Ave)uie, 
$7,()68.25,  01'  the  magnificent  sum  of 
10' 4  cents  ])er  ti-ee  for  care  foi'  the 
year.  Many  trees  take  from  $2  to  $:! 
to  put  them  in  shai)e,   and    haul   away 


the  brush.     Others  take  from  15  cents 

to  $1. 

We  have  a  Tree  Warden  and  he  has 
under  him  from  three  to  six  men,  in 
accordance  with  the  money  appropria- 
tion. We  really  ought  to  have  twenty 
men  to  keep  our  trees  in  proper  shape, 
if  we  would  keep  the  name,  "City 
Beautiful."  And  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  it  is  poor  policy  to  be  nig- 
gardly in  regard  to  this  important 
item. 

As  matter  of  comparison,  the  City 
of  Washington,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  its  Parking  Division,  reported 
that  in  1910  there  were  94,799  trees 
in  the  city  to  our  75,000.  The  annual 
appropriation  for  the  care  of  street 
trees  there  is  approximately  $40,000. 

Another  comparison :  In  Paris, 
France,  the  street  trees  are  a  munic- 
ipal care,  also.  A  recent  report  indi- 
cates that  Paris  has  86,000  trees,  and 
there  they  have  an  appropriation  equal 
to  $80,000,  or  approximately  a  dollar 
per  tree  for  the  care  of  those  trees. 

Under  statute  in  Massachusetts  there 
is  a  Tree  Warden  for  every  town  and 
city  in  the  state,  and  there  are  301 
towns  and  33  cities  there  who  have 
tree  wardens.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
believe,  from  personal  experience,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  this  far-seeing  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  most  of  the  magnifi- 
cent elms,  most  of  the  great  maples 
and  the  other  trees  that  took  centuries 
to  grow,  would  have  been  destroyed 
long  l)efore  this  by  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects— for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
fliii,  by  the  elm  leaf  beetle.  It  is  the 
duty  of  those  tree  wardens  to  care  for 
the  trees,  perform  the  necessary  tree 
surgery,  aiul  spraying  the  trees  as  may 
he  necessary,  consistent  with  keeping 
them  in   good  physical  condition. 
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A  word  as  to  how  this  tree  planting 
came  about  in  Riverside. 

Referring  to  Riverside,  tlie  situation 
as  you  see  it  here  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  very  in- 
terested and  exceedingly  energetic 
men.  One  of  those  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed, 
now  about  86  years  of  age,  and  one 
of  the  benefactors  of  this  community. 
S.  C.  Evans,  Sr.,  the  father  of  our 
present  Senator  Evans,  was  the  one 
through  whose  efforts  there  was  plant- 
ed here  our  famous  Magolia  Avenue. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Rudisell,  man- 
ager of  the  Riverside  Land  and  Irri- 
gating Company.  And  as  an  evidence 
that  love  of  trees  and  beautification  of 
cities  must  be  of  inherent  character 
in  human  development,  let  me  cite  the 
fact  that  Riverside  has  since  been  very 
largely  indebted  to  Senator  Evans  and 
his  brother  for  some  of  our  parks  and 
many  other  of  the  factors  that  go  to 
make  up  the  ornamentation  of  the 
City  of  Riverside. 

A¥e  have  several  varieties  of  pepper 
tree — the  Chilean  and  the  Brazilian. 
Then  Ave  have  the  Carib. 

That  brings  to  my  mind  the  thought 
that  we  have  in  California  a  range  of 
variety  of  shade  trees  that  does  not 
exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
world.  "We  have  the  native  sycamore 
and  eucalyptus,  the  oak  and  the  palm. 
And  by  the  ,  way,  there  is  in  White 
Park,  only  a  short  distance  from  here, 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  cork 
oak,  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
sturdy  of  street  trees.  It  will  pay  you 
to  visit.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
wonderful  variety  of  trees  that  will 
prosper  in  our  soil  and  climate,  the 
planting  in  California  has  thus  far,  in 
my  judgment,  been  poorly  done,  and 
the  trees  have  been  poorly  arranged. 
In  Riverside  they  are  mixed  up.     AVe 


will  have  two  or  three  trees  of  one 
kind  and  then  two  or  three  of  another 
kind.  And  we  will  never  get  such 
magnificent  streets  as  they  have  in 
Washington  or  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  some  of  the  other  eastern 
cities,  unless  we  adopt  a  more  uniform 
system  of  planting  than  Ave  have  car- 
ried out  up  to  this  time.  My  sugges- 
tion as  to  carrying  out  such  a  plan 
is  this :  That  Ave  should  take  it  up  as 
a  legislatiA^e  matter,  and  see  that  Ave 
have  uniformity  in  the  groAving  of  our 
street  shade  trees,  in  the  provision  for 
tree  Avardens  and  general  provisions 
for  carrying  out  uniform  systems  of 
planting.  And  I  believe  that  plan 
can  not  only  be  adopted,  but  made 
effective.  It  has  been  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Then  I  think  those  interested  in  this 
subject  should  get  together  and  bring 
to  our  men  of  experience,  to  determine 
a  project  for  each  municipality.  I 
happen  to  knoAv  that  there  are  in  RIa^- 
erside  several  men  of  Avide  experience 
on  the  subject  Avho  are  anxious  to  of- 
fer til  is  experience  gratis  for  their 
home  toAvn.  And  I  doubt  not  that  in 
every  otlier  city  of  the  state  there  are 
like  men — I  know  there  are  in  Santa 
Barbara,  I  knoAV  there  are  in  San  Di- 
ego, I  know  there  are  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  latent  force  and  usefulness  of 
those  men  is  not  being  utilized  at  this 
moment. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  begin  to  take' 
an  inventory  of  Avhat  Ave  have,  to  lay 
out  definite  projects  for  the  beautifi- 
cation of  our  cities,  along  systematic 
lines,  by  the  planting  and  care  of 
trees?  Remember  that  it  takes  time 
to  do  this.  We  can't  grow  one  of 
those  trees  in  a  fcAV  years  as  Ave  most 
of  our  fruit  trees.  If  Ave  could,  it 
Avould  not  be  such  an  important  mat- 
ter  to    get   busy   upon   the    subject   at 
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once.  The  Cork  oak,  of  -which  I  speak, 
is  twenty-five  j^ears  old,  and  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  will  not  improve  in  size  and 
beauty  and  gracefulness  for  five  hun- 
dred years.  Many  of  the  magnificent 
elms  of  New  England  are  three  hun- 
dred years  or  more  old  now.  So  I  re- 
peat that  it  takes  time,  and  we  are 
negligent  of  our  duty,  we  are  passing 
up  a  wonderful  opportunity  if  we  sit 
idly  by  and  manifest  no  interest  in  the 
systematic  development  of  our  shade 
tree  planting  and  street  beautification. 

The  ornamentation  of  our  streets 
with  shade  trees  is  an  invaluable  asset, 
and  I  don't  care  how  you  put  it, 
whether  economically,  esthetically,  or 
otherwise.  The  love  of  city  and  the 
love  of  home  are  implanted  within  us, 
and  you  cannot  destroy  them.  And 
if  a  most  important  factor  in  attrac- 
tiveness, because  of  those  elements  of 
love  of  city  and  love  of  home,  is  the 
planting  of  shade  trees,  is  it  not  the 
very  worst  kind  of  economic  policy  to 
neglect  our  civic  duty  there? 

There  is  one  little  difficulty  con- 
stantly met  with  by  our  Park  Com- 
missioners here  in  Riverside.  A  man 
will  say,  "I  Avant  to  take  out  this  pep- 
per tree  and  plant  a  walnut  tree,"  or, 
"I  want  to  take  out  this  eucalyptus 
tree  and  plant  an  orange  tree.  I  want 
to  get  some  fruit."  Now,  of  course, 
we  -want  walnut  trees  and  we  want 
orange  trees.  But  we  love  these  mag- 
nigcent  old  shade  trees,  and  it  is  a 
municipal  duty  to  plant  them  and  pro- 
tect them,  and  not  let  the  temporary 
possessor  of  a  little  plat  of  ground 
cut  them  out  at  his  will  and  whim, 
for  that  is  the  correct  expression  to 
use. 

That  is  al)oiit  all  I  have  to  say.  I 
belong  to  the  phiin  people,  the  farmer 
class,  and  I  am  not,  like  you  lawyers, 


of  the  orator  class.  My  point  is  this : 
It  is  time  for  the  municipal  authorities 
and  those  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  municipalities  to  get  to- 
gether and  take  action  looking  toward 
uniformity  of  effort,  not  local  effort, 
city  ett'ort  only,  so  that  more  syste- 
matic attention  can  be  given  and, 
practically,  more  appropriations  se- 
cured, for  the  planting  and  care  of 
shade  trees  along  the  streets  of  our  re- 
spective  municipalities.     (Applause.) 

Commissioner  of  Parks  J.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Pasadena:  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  speaker  a  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  trees  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets — whether  he  thinks  that 
should  be  done  or  not? 

Mr.  Shamel:  We  have  had  no  ex- 
perience along  that  line. 

City  Manager  G.  I.  Hyatt,  of  Cor- 
onado:  Coronado  had  a  mild  ej^idemic 
on  the  part  of  the  people  there  desir- 
ing to  take  out  shade  trees  for  one 
reason  or  another,  in  some  cases  le- 
gitimate, but  in  others  the  mere  de- 
sire to  have  some  other  kind  of  tree. 
We  have  an  ordinance  protecting  the 
trees  and  providing  that  the.y  must  get 
permission  from  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  remove  a  shade  tree.  Yet  the 
protection  has  not  been  given  that 
should  be.  Under  what  conditions  do 
3'ou  permit  them  to  remove  trees  and 
plant  others  in  Riverside? 

Mr.  Shamel:  The  owner  of  the  tree 
must  secure  tlie  consent  of  the  Park 
Commissioners  before  he  does  anything 
in  the  way  of  removal  or  burning? 

Mr.  Hyatt:  With  the  same  regula- 
tion, one  trouble  is  that  when  a  man 
is  given  permission  to  remove  a  tree 
for  cause,  and  perhaps  that  tree  is  a 
pepper  tree,  and  he  puts  in  a  palm, 
which  is  very  beautiful  in  its  place, 
but  it  breaks  up  the  general  system 
of  planting,  and  in  my  estimation  will 
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filially  spoil  the  system,   unless  we   go 
further. 

President   Handley:      T   can   suggest 
a   remedy:   don't   grant   the   permit   to 
remove  until  your  governing  body  has 
the  pledge  of  the  party  removing  that 
he   will   put   in   the   kind    of  tree   you 
want.     That    is    our   plan    in   Los   An- 
geles.      The   Board   of   Public   Works 
has   the   power  to   grant   a   permit   to 
take  out  a  tree,  but  no  power  to  say 
what  kind  of  a  tree  shall  go  in.     We 
won't  grant  the  permit,  however,  until 
we  have  a  pledge  in  writing  that  he 
will  plant  the  kind  of  tree  we  want. 
City    Clerk    Allen    Wright,    of    San 
Diego:      Recently   we   have   taken    ad- 
vantage   of   a    clause   in   the   Vrooman 
Act    which    provides    that    in    the    im- 
provement of  a  street,   the  pavement, 
sidewalking,  and  curbing  should  be  in- 
corporated,   and   specifications   for   the 
planting    of    trees    along    the    streets. 
Our  engineer  has  been  instructed,  un- 
der resolution  of  the  Council,  that  in 
the  preparation   of  any  plans   for   im- 
proving the  streets,  he  shall  incorpor- 
ate the  planting  of  different  trees,  as 
may  be  selected  by  a  majority  of  the 
public,  if  the  property  owners  so  de- 
sire,   or    the    kind    of  tree  may  be  se- 
lected by  the  engineer  and  street  su- 
perintendent.       In    that   way   we    are 
putting  in  the  cocos  formosa  and  black 
acacia.     It  is  a  new  proceeding  to  in- 
clude  that  in   street  proceedings,   but 
we  have  had  no  objection  in  the  four 
proceedings    we    have    had   under    the 
act  since  we  began  it.     By  the  way,  I 
will  say  that  we  have  been  putting  in 
the  cocos  formosa  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  found  that  pepper  trees 
are   a  menace   to   the   maintenance   of 
our  sewers. 

Mr.  Handley:  And  sidewalks. 
Mr.  Wright:  And  the  sidewalks  also 
have  been  forced  up.     For  that  reason 


many    cases   of   permission    to   remove 
those  trees  have  arisen. 

City  Attorney  Frank  V.  Cornish,  of 
Berkeley:    Berkeley's  experience  with 
tree  planting  may,  perhaps,  be  helpful. 
We  found  considerable  difficulty  in  de- 
veloping tree  planting  because  of  the 
burden  on  the  whole  city.     The  ques- 
tion of  Xorthbrae,  a  part  of  the  city, 
being  up   for   consideration,   an   objec- 
tion  came   that   the   bulk   of  the    city 
was  not  interested  in  that  section.     It 
■was  found  that  the  Tree  Planting  Act 
of  1915  provided  only  for  trees    and 
shrubs,  and  the  bulk  of  the  ornamen- 
tation  there   was  geraniums.     We   got 
a   ruling  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  the  geranium  was  a  shrub 
and  proceeded  to  form  a  district,  much 
smaller  than  under  the  Vrooman  Act, 
a  very  simple  proceeding.     A  map  is 
made,   trees   designated  by  the   Street 
Superintendent,    the    time    for    protest 
fixed — it  is   a   speed}^  procedure.     Un- 
der  that   act   the   assessment   is   made 
against  the  front  footage  of  property 
after   a   determination   of   the   amount 
necessary   by   the   Engineer.     The    act 
was    afterwards    amended    to    include 
lawns  and  other  improvements  and  or- 
namentation  of  the  parking   areas   in 
the  streets,  so  as  to  make  it  compre- 
hensive.    But    the    Tree   Planting   Act 
of   1915    is    an   improvement    on   that, 
even,  because  it  provides  that  the  as- 
sessment may  be    levied    by    attaching 
it   on  to  the  tax  bill,   and  it  may   be 
paid  each  year  instead  of  paying  it  in 
a  lump  sum. 

City  Manager  J.  W.  Watson,  of 
Glendale:  We  have  found  that  Glen- 
dale's  definite  policy  regarding  tree 
planting  has  eliminated  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  and  discussion  as  to  the 
kind  of  trees  to  be  planted,  by  having 
the  city  furnish  the  trees  and  do  all 
the  planting  and  taking  care  of  them. 
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We    operated     first    under     the     Tree 
Flaiitiiig  Act,  and  we  found  that   the 
overhead    cost    and    loss    of    thne    and 
energy  in  discussing  the  kind  of  trees 
to  he  put  in,  etc.,  was  more  than  Avas 
leally  necessary,  because  the  trees  can 
be  grown  by  the  city  in  the  municipal 
nursery  at  very  small  expense,  and  if, 
Avhen  a   street  is   improved  and  ready 
for  tree  planting,  the  city  has  the  trees 
to  plant  there,  there  is  no   opposition 
at  all  to  their  planting.     As  we  are  a 
comparatively    young    city    and    there 
are  lots  of  trees  to  be  planted  as  yet, 
we  feel   that  the  benefits  can  be   dis- 
tributed  very   equally   throughout   the 
city.     I  believe  cities  in  a  position  to 
adopt  that  policy  can  get  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  long  run,  and  the  property 
holders  Avill  get  trees  in  that  way  at 
less  cost  than  they  can  either  by  plant- 
ing them  under  the   Vrooman  Act   or 
using   any    of    the    tree    planting   acts, 
because,   as   I   indicate,   you   eliminate 
all   of   the    overhead    expense,    all   the 
expensive    proceedings,    and    a    great 
deal  of   the   friction   among  neighbors 
as   to    deciding   on   the   kind   of   trees. 
We  have  instructed  our  City  Forester, 
Avhere  he  finds  opposition  to  a  partic- 
ular   kind    of   tree,    to    give   Avay,    and 
not  argue  the  matter  at  all.     Of  course 
tliat  does  not  mean  that  we  plant  dif- 
ferent   kinds    of    trees     on     the     same 
street.     Then    there   is    the   added    ad- 
'.     vantage  that  we  are  planting  1,500  to 
2,000  trees  a  year  and   planting  them 
as  they  Avant  them.     You  can  see,  that 
Avill    lead   to    uniformity,    not   only    in 
tlie    kind    of   trees,    but    in    their    size. 
We    have   in   the   nursery    about   7,000 
trees   ready   for   planting,   and  Ave   ex- 
pect this  year  to  call  upon  our  people 
to  assist  us  in  planting  those  by  hav- 
ing a  Tree  Planting  Day,  in  Avhich  Avay 
Ave    Avill   perhaps    get    most     of     them 
planted  by  the  people  Avitliout  cost  and 


I  believe  they  avIU  plant  them  in  har- 
mony Avith   the   city's   plans. 

President  Handley:  In  ansAver  to 
Mr.  Hamilton's  (juestiou,  at  the  outset 
of  the  discussion,  no  tree  Avas  ever 
beautiful  enough,  I  tliink,  to  leave  in 
a  street  Avhen  it  endangered  life.  In 
the  days  of  the  fast  moving  automo- 
biles, going  about  at  night,  the  ques- 
tion must  first  be  determined  Avhether 
it  is  a  menace  to  human  life,  and  if  it 
is,  it  should  l)e  cut  doAvn. 

Mr.    Shamel:      Those    are    the    tAvo 
points  of  view,  one  the  engineer's  that 
when  a  tree  is  in  the  road,  cut  it  out, 
and  the   other  the   tree  lover's,  Avhich 
is  to  go  around  the  tree,  don't  cut  it 
out — that   you    are    here    for    fifty    or 
seventy-five   years,   and   the   tree   may 
be  here  for  three  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred  years.     It   may    be    necessary    to 
cut  it  out,  but  I  say  the  subject  should 
be    given    great   consideration   in   each 
case,  and  each  case  taken  separately. 
That  brings  to  mind  the  thought  Avhich 
groAvs  stronger  and  stronger  Avith  me, 
that  each  city  should  have  a  Tree  For- 
ester or  Tree  Warden  Avho  loves  trees, 
so  that  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
Street   Department   to    cut    a   tree   out 
or  cut  a  row  of  trees  out  can  be  given 
due  restraint  Avhen  the  necessity  arises. 
City    Attorney    W.    P.    Butcher,    of 
Santa  Barbara:  I  thinlc  lunuan  safety, 
human  life  and  limb  should  be  consid- 
ered above  the  life  and  limb  of  a  tree. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  streets  is  travel,  that  is 
Avhat    they    are    laid    out    for,    that    is 
Avhat   they   are    designated   for.        We 
permit  railroads  to  run  over  them  be- 
cause that  facilitates  travel.     We  per- 
mit certain  things  to  be  placed  upon 
them  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere 
Avith  the  travel.     If  anything  that  un- 
laAvfully    interferes   Avith    that    use    of 
the   street   is   there,   it   should   not   be 
tolerated. 
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PUBLIC    HEALTH    CENTERS    AND    THE    COMMUNITY 

By  DR.  RICHARD  A.  BOLT,  M.  D.,  Gr.   P.  H. 

Director    of    the    Public    Health    Center    of    Alameda    County,    California 


T 


HE    public     health    needs     of    a 
community    can    no    longer    be 
met     by    spasmodic     efforts     of 
private    organizations    nor    by    health 
departments    with     scanty     appropria- 
tions   and    a    personell    untrained   in 
modern  health  methods.     "We  have  ar- 
rived at  a  stage  in  our  social   evolu- 
tion    where     self     analysis,     with     an 
evaluation  of  the  results,  causes  us  to 
pause    and   ask,    "What    next?"     We 
have  seen  immerous  private  and  semi- 
private   organizations   grow   up   in   the 
community,    some    of    them    doing    ex- 
cellent  work  in   special   lines,   and   at 
the  same  time  stimulating  public  opin- 
ion to  demand  better  health  service  in 
all  fields.     In  many  places  private  in- 
itiative has  blazed  the  trail  to  larger 
public    health    activities.      Where    the 
need  for  such  activities  has  been  dem- 
onstrated    and     a     public     sentiment 
aroused  to  make  them  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  community  life  they  have  been 
taken  over   by  the   constituted  health 
authorities.      On    the    other    hand    we 
have   seen   strong   voluntary   organiza- 
tions thrive  in  a  community,  and  force 
the  local  health  office  to  accept  simply 
the  shell  of  health  work  which  became 
a  bagatelle  in  the  hands  of  local  poli- 
ticians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
science  and  practice  of  modern  public 
health  have  been  advancing  in  our  en- 


lightened communities.  Our  citizens 
are  slowly  coming  to  understand  that 
health  protection  does  not  necessarily 
mean  plumbing  inspection,  garbage 
collection  or  fly  swatting.  Some  com- 
munities with  vision  have  introduced 
infant  welfare  centers,  prenatal,  tu- 
berculosis and  dental  clinics.  The 
public  health  visitor  is  coming  to  the 
fore  in  all  lines  of  public  health  en- 
deavor. 

In  theory  all  public  health  work 
should  be  entrusted  to  properly 
trained  health  officials  and  be  sup- 
ported adequately  out  of  the  public 
funds.  It  Avould  be  a  grave  mistake, 
however,  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
well  organized  and  intelligently  run 
private  organizations  the  special  line 
of  work  they  Avere  carrying  on,  and 
turn  it  over  to  a  department  of  health 
submerged  in  party  politics  and  lack- 
ing in  trained  public  health  officials. 
Into  this  transition  period  in  public 
health  the  health  center  idea  comes 
with  signs  of  promise. 

The  health  center  idea  is  the  log- 
ical outgrowth  of  our  study  of  mod- 
ern public  health  problems.  Davis 
and  Warner  in  their  book  on  "Dis- 
pensaries" ask  the  question,  "Cannot 
duplication  of  plant  and  administra- 
tive service  be  avoided?  Cannot  the 
broad  unity  of  all  forms  of  public 
health  work  be  emphasized  visibly  be- 
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fore  the  eyes  of  a  district?"  "The 
Health  Center  Idea  is  the  ansAver  to 
this  question.  The  Health  Center  is 
based  on  two  main  principles :  First, 
the  population  unit ;  second,  local  co- 
ordiiiation.  The  Health  Center  Idea 
may  be  said  to  mean:  doing  things  for 
everybody,  and  doing  things  together, 
within  a  given  district." 

This  concentrated  definition  may  be 
expanded  by  stating  that  the  Health 
Center  Idea  involves  the  following: 
(1)  A  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
health  problems  of  a  community;  (2) 
Active  co-operation  between  all  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  any  phase  of 
public  health;  (-3)  Co-ordination  of  ef- 
fort worked  out  on  a  district  plan  so 
that  the  entire  community  may  have 
the  advantage  of  an  organization  of 
skill  and  equipment  within  a  central 
plant,  and  (4)  Conservation  of  re- 
sources and  effort  by  avoiding  over- 
lapping and  duplication.  The  whole 
to  be  under  efficient  business  manage- 
ment and  a  Social  Service  Department 
Avith  a  careful  follow-up. 

As  the  Health  Center  Idea  is  work- 
ing out  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  assumes  various  functions  to 
meet  local  needs.  The  fundamental 
principles  underlaying  it,  however,  are 
the  same.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  Center  deals  entirely  with 
curative  medicine,  while  in  other 
places  strictly  public  health  functions 
are  performed.  Some  communities 
point  to  a  cliild  welfare  center  as  a 
■'health  center."  Still  others  desig- 
nate a  group  of  clinics  under  one  roof 
in  connection  with  a  recreation  center 


as  ''the  real  health  Center."  This 
confusion  in  definition  should  not 
obscure  the  essential  principle  of 
the  Health  Center  co-ordination  of  lo- 
cal effort  within  a  given  district  so 
that  the  medical,  nursing  and  social 
service  are  brought  together  under  a 
local  administrative  head.  The  ideal 
Center  should  have  a  central  adminis- 
trative plant  where  all  clinics  are 
brought  togetlier  witli  suitable  labora- 
tory facilities,  a  hall  for  meetings  of 
the  Medical  Society,  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, and  public  health  lectures.  In 
the  various  districts  of  the  city  would 
lie  branch  centers  whose  function 
would  largely  be  to  carry  out  preven- 
tive work,  hygienic  instruction,  etc. 
In  these,  child  welfare  and  prenatal 
centers  would  be  housed.  The  district 
physicians  and  nurses  would  report  to 
tlieir  own  districts  and  be  responsible 
for  the  public  health  work  within 
tliem. 

As  all  of  this  w^ork  develops  it 
should  gradually  be  turned  over  to 
the  public  health  authorities.  The 
public  should  be  educated  to  under- 
stand that  all  of  this  is  as  much  a  part 
of  their  lives  as  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, public  baths,  playgrounds  and 
libraries,  and  the  Health  Center  should 
become  eventually  an  integral  part  of 
a  Community  Center. 

In  Alameda  County  the  Health  Cen- 
ter Idea  has  already  taken  root.  For 
over  a  year  this  idea  has  been  germi- 
nating and  it  now  takes  definite  shape 
and  is  in  actual  operation  as  the 
Public  Health  Center  of  Alameda 
County.        It    is     organized     under     a 
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Board  of  Governors  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  abont  fifty  health 
and  welfare  organizations  within  the 
county.  An  executive  committee  has 
heen  elected  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  A  full  time  direc- 
tor is  now  engaged  in  tlie  organization 
of  the  various  clinics  which  will  go 
into  the  new  health  center  and,  in  the 
establishment  of  branch  health  centers 
witliiji  the  city  of  Oakland  and  in  the 
neighboring   towns. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  matters 
in  the  organization  of  a  health  center 
is  the  co-operation  of  the  local  physi- 
cians. This  has  been  amply  assured  in 
the  case  of  the  members  of  the  Ala- 
lueda  (bounty  Medical  Association,  who 
have  not  only  given  formal  approval 
of  tlie  Healtli  Center,  but  in  response 
to    a    questionaire,    out    of    175    replies 


received  to  date  oniy  one  member  said 
he  disapproved  of  the  Center— all  the 
rest  volunteered  to  co-operate  in  some 
way  with  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dilate  upon 
the  Health  Center  Idea,  which  as  a 
matter  of  act  is  just  beginning  to  take 
hold  in  many  communities  throughout 
the  country.  It  seems  to  hold  in 
promise  a  method  of  meeting  our  com- 
munity health  needs  by  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  private  and  semi-private 
organizations  Avith  the  official  public 
health  work  of  the  community.  In 
California  the  experiment  of  adopting 
the  county  as  the  health  unit  appears 
to  be  a  perfectly  logical  one.  If  prop- 
erly worked  out  it  should  give  to 
every  community  Avithin  tlie  county 
adequate  health  protection  and  ample 
means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  each 
localitA*. 


What  Our  Pacific  Coast  Cities  are  Doing 


Alameda  has  been  presented  with  a  four- 
dial  Seth  Thomas  clock  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Krusi,  a  member  of  the  public  utilities 
board.  It  is  planned  to  place  the  clock  in 
the  tower  of  the  city  hall. 

Bakersfield  is  planning  to  extend  the  citv 
limits. 

Daly  City  has  voted  a  tax  of  15c  on  the 
$100  for  the  next  five  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  fire  alarm  svstem  at 
cost  of  $11,000. 

Davis  has  applied  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission for  relief,  claiming  that  the  water 
company  in  said  city  has  plugged  up  its  fire 
hydrants  and  refuses  to  allow  the  city  to 
draw  water  for  street  sprinkling  purposes. 

Fresno  will  probably  appropriate  a  sum 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  Roeding 
city  park. 

Hanford  will  investigate  the  matter  of  es- 
tablishing a  motor  park. 

Hayward  has  voted  $25,000  for  a  Memor- 
ial Park. 

Lincoln  has  ordered  plans  prepared  for 
municipal  auditorium. 

Manteca  has  passed  resolution  providing 
for  the  curbing,  guttering,  paving  and  in- 
stallation of  an  electrolier  system  on  Yo- 
semite  Avenue. 


Mayfield  has  passed  resolution  of  inten- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  Cambridge 
Avenue  by  paving. 

Modesto  has  started  proceedings  to  im- 
prove portion  of  McHenry  Avenue  by  pav- 
ing with  Portland  cement  concrete  base 
and  Bitulithic  wearing  surface.  The  local 
banks  have  purchased  $289,000  worth  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  A  $50,000  bond  issue  may 
be  voted  upon  shortly  for  an  industrial 
park. 

Paso  Robles  is  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  having  an  electric  signal  for  the  night 
watchman.  The  plan  is  to  have  a  colored 
light  placed  where  it  can  be  seen  all  over 
the  city,  and  turned  on  by  pressing  a  but- 
ton in  the  central  telephone  office  when  cen- 
tral receives  a  call  for  the  night  Avatchman. 

Pittsburg  is  planning  to  purchase  the 
water  plant  at  cost  of  $89,000. 

Red  Bluff  citizens  are  anxious  to  have  the 
city  own   its  water  works. 

Redondo  Beach  has  commenced  proceed- 
ings for  the  acquisition  of  a  fire  engine 
house  at  cost  of  $6,000;  also  for  a  municipal 
building  at  cost  of  $10,000  and  fire  apparatus 
at  cost  of  $12,000. 

Riverside  has  passed  preliminary  resolu- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  city  hall. 
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San  Bernardino  is  planning  to  call  an  elec-  $375,000  for  the  acquisition  of  a  public  park 

tion  for  the  construction  of  a  memorial  hall,  and  the   improvement  of  same  by  the  con- 

the   election   not   to   cost   the   city  a    single  struction  of  an  auditorium,  band  stand  and 

dollar.     The    "Sun"    will    print    the    election  wharf  therein. 

proclamation     without     cost     and     furnish  Santa    Rosa  has  ordered   the  purchase  of 

everything  else  in  the  printing  line.     Many  a  new  pumping  fire  engine, 

citizens  have  offered  to  act  as  election  offi-  Stockton  has  commenced  proceedings  for 

cers  without  pay.     Officia    tests  have  been  j,,          j^g    Ro^e     Street    by    paving.     Resi- 

ma^de  ot  the  municipal  well,  which  show  that  ^^^^^  ^j  p^.^  ^^^^  Avenue  want  council  to 

It  has  a  39  pound  hydrastatic  pressure    an  j^iprove    that    street    by    constructing    side- 

approxnnate  150  inch  flow  and  will  produce  ^^^^^     ^^^^^^    ^^^       ^^^^^^^    ^^^    its    entire 

approximately    1,350    gallons    of    water    per  leneth 

minute.     The  well  is  752  /eet  in  depth  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  purchased  1,200  feet  of  new  fire 

in  24  hours  will  flow  3,624,000  gallons.  j      ^ 

Santa  Ana  will  commence  paving  of  East  Tracy   Chamber   of   Commerce   wants   the 

P'ourth    Street  within  three  months.  city   to   call   a   bond    election   for   city   park 

Santa     Cruz     citizens    want    more    streets  and  better  lights, 

paved.  Turlock  has  ordered  plans  and  specifica- 

Santa  Monica  will  hold  an  election  on  the  tions    prepared    for   the    paving    of    several 

17th  day  of  May  for  the  purpose  of  voting  streets. 

TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

Gasoline,  dcfiniiig  and  fixing  standard  of  quality.     Riverside  2816. 

Dwelling-  Houses,  providing-  when  constructed  of  interlocking  hollow  tile 
shall  conform  to  certain  regulations.     Oakland  2817. 

Coyotes,  ]iroviding  bounty  for  killing.     Santa  Barl)ara  Co.  2818. 

Deputy  City  Engineer,  creating,  fixing  qualifications,  powers  and  duties. 
Pasadena  2819. 

Trustees,  providing  for  increased  compensation.     Venice  2820. 

Water,  providing-  for  city  zanjero  and  relating  in  general  to  water  furnished 
to  city.     San  Jacinto  2821. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     San  Luis  Obispo  2822. 

Treasurer,  fixing  salary.     San  Leandro  2823. 

Franchise  to  Operate  Spur  Track,  granted  to  canning  company.  San  Le- 
andro 2824. 

Property,  re-classifving  from  single  dwelling  district  to  retail  district.  Ala- 
meda 2825. 

Street,  closing.     Berkeley  2826. 

Bread,  regulating  sale  and  establishing  standard  weight.     Riverside  2827. 

Trustees,  fixing  time  and  place   of  holding  meetings.     Covina  2828. 

Firearms,  Pistols  and  Revolvers,  regulating  sale  and  transfer.  Oakland  282i). 
Berkeley  2851. 

Cesspools,  Plumbing-,  Gas  and  Water  Installations,  regulating.  Culver  City 
2830. 

Assignment  of  Commissioners,  relating  to.     Oakland  2831. 

Franchise  to  Lay  Gas  Pipes,  providing  for  sale  of.     San  Diego  2832.     2842. 

BiUiard  and  Pool  Halls,  providing  for  the  regulation  of.     Pittsburg  2833. 

False  Advertising-,  prohibiting.     Oakland  2834. 

Plumbing-  Inspector,  providing  fees  for  inspection.     Long  Beach  2835. 

Police  Department,  providing  certain  equipment  for.     Long  Beach  2836. 

Excavating  in  Streets,  providing  when  any  person  or  corporation  desires  to 
install  or  repair  a  tank  or  tanks  for  storage  of  gasoline  or  oil,  he  shall 
make  deposit  to  city  of  $100.     Oakland  2837. 

Municipal  Market,  creating,  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  market  director 
and  other  necessary  employees.     Berkeley   2838. 

Picketing,  prohi})iting.     Berkeley  2839. 

Electric  Rates,   establishing.     Avalon    2840. 

Patrolman,  creating  position  of.     Oakland  2841. 

Fire  District,  establishing.     Oxnard  2843. 

License    Ordinance,    general    business.     2844. 
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Plans  for  Municipally  Owned  Water  System,  appropriating  money  for  em- 
ployment  ot  engineer  for  that  purpose.     Berl^eley  2845. 

Dance  Halls,  regulating  conduct  of  and  imposing  license.     Upland  2846 

Refuse,  providing  for  the  collection  and  letting  exclusive  contract  for  re- 
moval.    Pittsburg  2847. 

Supervising  Engineer  of  Auditorium,  creating  office,  prescribing  duties  and 
tixmg  compensation.     Oakland  2848. 

Matron  of  City  Prison,  creating  office.     Oakland  2849. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     San  Bernardino  2850 

Plumbing  Inspector,  regulating  his  duties  and  refixing  the  construction  and 
inspection  of  plumbing  and  house  drainage.     Anaheim  2852 

Hospitals,  Drug  Stores,  Physicians  or  Mid-Wives,  providing  that  report  must 
be  made  immediately  to  police  when  person  is  brought  in  suffering  from 
any  poison  or  traumatic  injury.     Berkeley  2853. 

Franchise  for  Pipe  Line,  granting.     Kings  County  2854. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Selma  2855. 

Lottery  Tickets,  Papers,  Stamps,  Tools,  Instruments  or  Devices,  prohibiting 
having  m  possession  or  visiting  any  place  where  such  things  are  for  sak 
_  etc.     Riverside  2856. 

Animals,  regulating  running  at  large.     Banning  2857. 

Police  Department,  providing  men  may  be  appointed  if  blood  test  discloses 

presence   of  disease,   providing  not  otherwise  physically  disqualified,   if 

_  applicant  waives  all  benefits  from  relief  or  pension  fund'.     Alameda  2858. 

Building,  regulating  construction,  alteration  and  demolition.     Burbank  2859 

Sunday  Closing,  prohibiting  places  of  business  being  open  on  Sunday.  Colusa 
2860. 

Garbage,  prohibiting  spilling  or  throAving  upon  streets  and  regulating  col- 
lection of.     Sacramento  2861. 

Projections  Over  Sidewalks,  prohibiting.     Sacramento  2862. 

Landscape  Architect,  creating  office  of,  fixing  duties  and  compensation.  Sac- 
ramento 2863. 

Plumbing  and  House  Drainage,  establishing  rules  and  regulations  Sacra- 
mento 2864. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Economy,  creating  office  and  defining  its  powers  and 
duties.     Sacramento   2865. 

Children's  Playground,  providing  for  management  and  control  of.  Sacra- 
mento 2866. 

Signs  and  Billboards,  regulating  construction  of  electric  and  otliers.  Sac- 
ramento 2866. 

Signs  and  Billboards,  regulating  construction  of  electric  and  others.  Sacra- 
mento 2867. 

Water  Works  Division,  creating  office.     Sacramento  2868. 

City  Collector,  prescribing  duties  and  providing  salary.     Sacramento  2869. 

Electrical  Contractors,  providing  for  granting  certificates  of  registration  and 
regulating  electrical  work.     Sacramento  2870. 

Zones,  establishing  industrial,  business  and  residence  zones.  Sacramento 
2871. 

RELIABLE  FIRMS 

The  finiLs  mentioned  below  specialize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for  the 
same.     They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.     In  case  of  proposed 
work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.     Catalogs  sent  on  request. 
Accountants  Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

William  Dolge,  Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Call-  Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg 

forma  St.,  S.  F.  S.  F. 

Architects  N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Glass  &  Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,   San  Fran-      Asphaltum 

Cisco,  Cal.  Standard   Oil   Co. 
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Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren     Brothers     Company,     California 
Bldg.,   Los   Angeles. 
Bfjck — Face  and  Fire 
Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Consulting    Engineers 

Charles  T.  Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
Engineering  Service  Co.,  Suite  1316  Wash- 
ington Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Culverts 

Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
California    Corrugated    Culvert    Co.,    Los 

Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 
Western    Pipe   &    Steel   Co.   of   California, 
444    Market    St.,    San    Francisco;     1758 
North  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Drain   Tile 
Gladding.  McBean  &  Co.,    Crocker    Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Election  Supplies 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 
Electrical  Supplies 
Westinghouse   Electric   &   Mfg.   Co.,   First 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle. Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Engravers  and   Bond   Printers 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  San  Francisco. 
Roofing  Tile 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Septic  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New   York. 
Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New   York. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,    Crocker    Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Fire   Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 
Flush   Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Son,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 
Hollow  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Imhoff  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 


Lighting    Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane,   Wash. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Consulting    Engineer, 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Municipal  Printing  and  Supplies 

Ingrim  -  Rutledge     Company,     415     Mont- 
gomery St.,  S.  F. 
Ornamental    Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Chas.    T.    Phillips,    Consulting    Engineer, 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Paints 

Standard    Oil   Co. 

Pavements 

Warren  Brothers  Co.,  California  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 

Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pavement  Materials 

Warren    Brothers    Co,,    California    Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 
Pipe 

Gladding,   McBean    &    Co,,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Pressed   Brick 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St„  S.  F. 

Gladding,   McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Street  Signs 

California    Corrugated    Culvert    Co.,    Los 
Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 
Street  Lighting 

General  Electric  Co,,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg,,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg,,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane,   Wash. 

Chas.  T.  Phillips,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg,, 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 
Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Water  Meters 

Neptune  Meter  Company,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

National  Meter  Co.,  141  New  Montgomery 
St.,  S.  F. 
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Septic   Tank 

Siphons 

" 
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Sewage  Ejectors 

** 

12 

Joint  Compounds 

" 

14 

General  Catalog 

. 

7 

Imhoff  Tanks 

PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  CO. 

SINGER  BUILDING.    NEW  YORK 
4241-3  E.RAVENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 


^ 

C.  B 

ABBOTT 

Representative 

Union 

Oil   Buildin 

S 

Los 

Angeles 

Calif.            1 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON   CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific    Electric   Building 

Los  Angeles 


Experienced  City  Engineer  and  Street 
Superintendent  wishes  appointment. 

Address 
PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES 

Pacific  Building 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


When  Writing-  to   Advertisers 

Kindly  Mention 
PACIFIC   MUNICIPALITIES 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,   MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,    ETC.,   REQUIRED    BY 
THE   ACT   OF   CONGRESS   OF    AUGUST   24,    1912, 

^t^^fi'^^f"  n^f'i"''^V"''l"''^'  l^u'^'ished  monthly  at  San  Francisco,   for  April  1    l<t20 
btate  of  California,   City  and  County  of  San  Francisco— ss. 

Wm^fTocke'  wh^n°^h«^iri"?,"''  '"i^"'^  ^°''  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^"^  ^o""ty  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 

revefs^:  of  t^TW^!  ll^'^it^'"''''''^  ^"  ^^^"«"  ''''  ^°''^'  ^^^^  -<^  Re^ultt'ioS^pri^l^d^'r  tSe 

manageii^'irl^^   "''"'''^   """^   addresses   of   the   publisher,    editor,    managing   editor,    and    business 

Publisher— Ingrim-Rutledge  Co.,   415  Montgomery  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Editors— Mason  &  Locke,   Pacific   Building,    San  Francisco. 

Managing  Editor— Wm.   J.   Locke,   Pacific   Building,    San  Francisco. 

Business  Managers — None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:     Mason  &  Locke,  Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holdinsr  1 
nt  or  more  of  tota    amount  of  bonds    mnrt-P-ao-o^    nr-  r^tv,^..  c,„A„„i+.-„„  „   ".    Mt'^_  "'   noicung  i 


,1^,.  „V.,rj.  ;,  "..„„..  K^v^,iu„v^.uci;5,  iii^ji  igcigees.  ana  oiner  security  holders  o\ 

pe.   cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:     No"ne. 

o^„  ^%'^'^u^i'''^  ^"^J^  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners    stockholders    and 

a^.'^.ln^^  holders.  If  any,   contain   not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secuHty   holcle°4  al' the 

appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  hold^^^^ 

appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rllat  on    the  name  of 

the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  "is  given;  also  tLt  the  said  two  w^^ 

graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  bel  If  as  to  the  circumstanct^ 

and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appearupon  the  b?oks 

of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  Xa  bona  fide 

?i^n'hks''anvVnt:,^l^t"'  ^-^"v""  ^^^T. '°  '^-1'^^'^  f^^^  ^"^'  ^'h^*"  P^^«°"-  association    or  corpora^ 
by^im  interest  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 

M^M.  J.  LOCKE. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  ISth  day  of  March,   1920. 
(My  commission  expires  September  12,   1923.) 


B.  M.  JACKSOK. 
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Arinco  Corrugated  Culverts 


joy 

STRENGTH 
CONVENIENCE 
LONG  SERVICE 

Made  from  the  purest,  most 
even      and      most      durable 
f*      metal    available  —  Armco- 
American    Ingot   Iron. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LEROY  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES 


5th  and  PARKER  STREETS 
W.  BERKELEY 


FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


34  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"If   it's    engineering,   we   do    it" 

CONTRACTORS  BID  HIGH 

You  would  have  done  the  same,   to  pro- 
tect   yourself    against    loss,    as    the 

PLANS    WERE    NOT    COMPLETE 
Our   experienced   staff   of   engineers  will 
give   you 

Complete  Detailed  Plans 
of  your  SEWERS,  WATER  SYSTEM  or 

STREET    WORK     that    will     secure     the 
lowest    bids. 
"Service  That  Insures   Permanence" 

Engineering    Service    Company 

1316    Washington    Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Paul  R.   Cow^les,    Manager 


GLASS  &  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


<# 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Hearst  Examiner  Bldg. 
FRESNO  ....        Cory  Bldg. 
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SPECIAL  CATALOG  SERVICE 

FOR  

CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 


^HE  AMERICAN  CITY,  Tribune 
Building,  Ne-w  York,  has  estab- 
lished a  catalog  department  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  catalogs  and 
literature  relative  to  supplies  for 
municipal  improvements,  and  in- 
vites municipal  officials  in  the  State 
of  California  or  elsev^^here  to  check 
off  on  the  list  opposite  the  lines  of 
machinery  or  material  on  w^hich 
they  vs^ould  like  catalogs  and  price 
lists.  By  using  the  blank  on  the 
next  page,  a  municipal  official  can 
secure  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
material  w^ithout  obligation  or  ex- 
pense. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CITY, 

Tribune  Building,  New 

York  City. 

Please  send  me  without  expense  or  obligation  on  my  part,  catalogs 

and  price  lists  of  material  or  machinery  as  checked  below. 

Name 

Position... 

Address    

Asplialt 

Pipe 

Asphalt  Machinery 

Pitometers 

Automobile  Fire  Apparatus 

Playground  Apparatus 

Brick,  for  Paving 

Pumping  Machinery 

Cans  for  Ashes  and  Garbage 
Cast  Iron  Pipe 

Road  and  Street  Machinery 

Catch  Basins 

Road  Drags  and  Street  Scrapers 

Cement 

Road  Oilers 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

Road  Rollers 

Chemical  Engines 

Rock  Crushers 

Chemicals  for  Water  Purification 

Roofing  Materials 

Concrete  Mixers 

Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 

Conduit  Rods 

Scarifiers 

Contractors'  Equipment 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 

Culverts 

Sewage  Pumps  and  Ejectors 

Curb  Boxes 

Sewer  Castings 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 

Sewer  Cleaning  Apparatus 

Dust  Laying  Compounds 

Sewer  Rods 

Electric  Generators  and  Motors 

Sluice  Gates  and  Valves 

Electric  Lamps 

Snow  Cleaning  Machinery 

Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Instrume 

nts            Soil  Pipe  (Cast  Iron) 

Engineers,  Consulting 

Spraying  Machinery  for  Trees  and 

Fencing 

Shrubs 

Fertilizers 

Standpipes 

Filtration  Plants 

Street  Cleaning  Machines  (motor 

Fire  Alarm  Systems 

driven) 

Fire  Department  Apparatus 

Street  Flushers 

Fire  Hose 

Street  Lamp  Posts 

Flag  Poles 

Street  and  Road  Graders 

Flower  Bed  Guards 

Street  and  Road  Signs 

Fountains 

Street  Sprinklers 

Garbage  Wagons 

Street  Sweepers 

Gas  Engines 

Street  Trash  Cans 

Graders 

Surveyors'  Instruments 

Grass  Seed 

Tanks  and  Towers 

Hydrants 

Tapping  Machines 

Jail  Cells  and  Jail  Work 

Tires,  Rubber 

Landscape  Architects 

Tractors 

Lawn  Mowers 

Traffic  Posts 

Liquid  Chlorine 

Traffic  Regulation  Signs 

Lighting  Standards 

Trench  Pumps 

Manhole  Covers 

Valves 

Meter  Boxes 

Water  Meters 

Meter  Testers 

Waterproofing 

Motor  Trucks 

Water  Regulators 

Nurseries 

Water  Towers 

Paint,  Preservative 

Water  Works  Specialties 

Park  Benches 

Wire  and  Cable 

Paving  Machinery  and  Tools 

Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick 

Paving  Materials 

AVood  Paving 
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WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified   Public   Accountant 
Municipal   Accountant 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 
Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

APtCniTECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA,  PRESSED  BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:    112-116    Natoma    St. 


WORKS: 
WEST   ALAMEDA 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


Use  PERMANE.WT    P^PE  for 
IRPIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SEWER/\GE 

i  CROCKER  BLD6.  -  SAN  FRANCiSCO 
WORHS-LINCOLN  ,CAL, 
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PIPE 


TANKS 


CULVERTS 


For    PERMANENCY    use    STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy   "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN  makes  STEEL  TANKS  for  all  purposes. 

Designed,   Fabricated,   Erected   anywhere   on   the   Pacific   Coast. 

WESTERN   CORRUGATED   CULVERTS   will   give   service   heretofore   unknown,    aa 

WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting,  non-corrosive  quality. 

You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"  Culverts  under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure   Your  Specifications 

We^ern  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  1758  N.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


TAFT 


BAKERSFIELD 


FRESNO 


BIDING  UP  MONEY 


STREET     LIGHTING    EXPERT 
Suildin^  Sao   Fra-ncisco 
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Forget  Your  Meter  Troubles 

EQUIP  ALL  YOUR  SERVICES  WITH 
EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


You  will  want  to  investigate  for  yourselves,  but 

these    records    are    added   for   your    convenience. 

Names  of  cities  on  request. 

SENSITIVE  Casual  tests  of  a  %,  on  .008  inch 
opening  at  40  lbs.  discharge  one 
gallon  per  hour. 

ACCURATE  %  size,  after  10  years  active  ser- 
vice tested  only  i^  of  1%  sIom^  on 
on  1/16  inch  stream. 

DURABLE  30  years  service  with  rej^air  costs 
of  less  than  Yo  ot  1%  per  annum. 

RELIABLE  Out  of  1,800  in  use  in  one  city  only 
4  found  "stoj^ped"  between  read- 

iuQ'S. 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141  New  Montgomery  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
1001  Central  Building 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for   Warm   Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters         Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

CoiiijKuiiid  Meters  for  all  Streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A    record    unsurpassed    in    the    history    of 
the  Meter  Business 


Manufactured    by 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

Pacific    Coast    Branches    at 

PORTLAND,     SEATTLE.     SPOKANE, 

SAN    DIEGO 
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^e  logical 
^sfjftaltic  Binder 
Jor  Count/ Roads 


During  the  hottest  days  —  heavy 
traffic  pounds  and  strains  a  roadway. 
A  pure  asphalt  binder  that  gives  great 
compressive  strength  and  resistance 
to  impact  is  needed. 

Liquid  grades  of  asphaltum  and  so- 
called  "road  oils,"  which  contain  only 
a  percentage  of  asphaltum,  will  vary 
from  2%  to  ^'7<<  within  the  range  of 
asphaltum  content — and  this  does  not 
assure  uniformity.  Calol  Asphaltum 
"E"  Grade  may  be  ordered  with  a 
range  in  penetration  as  follows:  91° 
to  110°,  110°  to  130°,  130°  to  150°, 
150°  to  200°,  200°  to  250°,  according 
to  the  choice  of  the  engineer.  This 
range  in  penetration,  when  translated 
into  percentage  of  asphaltum,  would 
amount  to  a  variation  of  ^  of  i  per 
cent,  which  will  assure  a  uniform 
product  at  all  times. 

Calol  Asphaltum  "E"  Grade  has  been. 
proved  far  superior,  under  the  most  exact- 
ing conditions,  to  grades  which  contain  a 
lower  percentage  of  asphaltum.  At  140° 
F.,  it  is  approximately  five  times  more  ef- 
fective than  grades  containing  95  per  cent 
asphaltum.  This  has  been  proved  by  ac- 
tual test. 

The  strength  of  roads  made  with  Calol 
Asphaltum  "E"  Grade  is,  therefore,  as- 
sured— during  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  roads  are  subjected. 

Calol  Asphaltum  "E"  Grade  is  shipped 
in  Tank  Cars  with  Steam  Coils  for  unload- 
ing purposes,  and  also  in  Wood  Barrels. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
Standard  Oil  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


CMOl'Asbhaltum 
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SOME  LESSONS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  TAUGHT 

BY  RECENT  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Paper  presented  to  the  Octobei-,  1919,  meeting,  League  of  California  Municipalities,   Riverside,  Cal., 

By  CHARLES  OILMAN  HYDE, 
Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering',  University  of  California;    recently   Major,    Sanitary   Engineering 

Section,  Sanitary  Corps,  U.   S.  Army. 


Scope  of  Discussion 
This  paper  is  intended  to  review  very 
briefly  some  of  the  more  important  con- 
ditions and  problems  relating  to  the 
conservation,  promotion  and  maintenance 
of  the  health  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  during  the  recent  emergency.  The 
discussion  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
public  health  work  performed  and  the 
results  achieved  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Such  a  limitation  is 
necessary  in  order  that  this  paper  may 
be  kept  within  bounds,  and  it  is  desir- 
able, under  the  present  circumstances, 
because  it  is  hoped  through  this  discus- 
sion to  draw  conclusions  which  will  be 
applicable  to  the  American  municipality. 

Development  op  Army  Posts  in  the 
United  States 
In  April,  1917,  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  there  were  in  the  Army 
some  212,000  men  under  arms  and  in  the 
Navy  a  total  personnel  of  some  83,000. 


Of  the  212,000  officers  and  men  com- 
prising the  Army,  there  were  about  128,- 
000  in  the  Regular  Army  and  about  80,- 
500  in  the  National  Guard  in  Federal 
service,  mainly  along  the  ^Mexican 
border.  In  March,  1918,  somewhat  less 
than  a  year  later,  the  Army  had  been 
increased  to  a  total  strength  of  about 
1,650,000  men  and  the  Navj^  to  about 
350,000.  When  the  armistice  was  signed 
on  November  11,  1918,  the  United  States 
Army  comprised  a  total  strength  of 
about  3,670,000  officers  and  men,  of 
whom  fully  2,000,000  were  in  service  in 
Europe  or  were  in  transport  thither. 
The  total  personnel  of  the  Navy  at  that 
time  was  about  614,000. 

When  war  was  declared,  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  were  scattered 
throughout  the  territory  of  Continental 
United  States  and  in  our  island  posses- 
sions in  small  posts :  forts,  arsenals,  mili- 
tary hospitals,  etc.    The  total  number  of 
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these  stations  was  about  220,  of  which 
number  it  is  estimated  that  195  were  lo- 
cated within  the  United  States.  The 
population  of  the  individual  posts  was 
generally  relatively  small,  being  rarely 
greater  than  a  few  hundred  and  fre- 
quently only  a  few  score.  This  popula- 
tion was  fairly  stable  and,  as  compared 
wdth  recent  experience,  it  varied  in 
strength  but  little.  In  these  posts  crowd- 
ing was  generally  not  a  factor,  and  the 
sanitary  appliances  had  been  developed 
through  a  period  of  years  until,  for  the 
most  part,  very  satisfactory  conditions 
of  sanitation  prevailed.  These  posts  may, 
as  a  rule,  be  properly  likened  to  hamlets 
or  villages,  rather  than  cities. 

On  November  11,  1918,  there  were  up- 
wards of  550  military  establishments  in 
the  United  States,  in  various  stages  of 
development.  Among  these  were  sixteen 
National  Army  cantonments  and  base 
hospitals,  sixteen  National  Guard  camps 
and  base  hospitals,  thirty-nine  camps  of 
various  sizes  developed  for  special  train- 
ing or  other  particular  purpose,  forty 
aviation  fields  and  balloon  schools,  nearly 
100  army  general  hospitals,  besides  a 
very  considerable  array  of  miscellaneous 
posts  and  stations,  some  of  which,  as 
noted  above,  were  comprised  in  the  regu- 
lar military  establishment  prior  to  the 
war.  Among  the  various  special  camps, 
posts  and  stations  were  those  developed 
for  infantry,  coast  and  field  artillery, 
engineer,  signal  corps,  tank  corps,  motor 
transport  corps,  medical  department, 
chemical  w^arfare  service  and  quarter- 
master corps  training  and  practice. 
There  were  also  many  supply  and  storage 
depots,  munition  plants,  ordnance  plants 
of  various  kinds  and  other  places  where 
detachments  of  soldiers  were  stationed. 
Some  of  these  special  camps  had  but  a 
temporary  existence,  but  the  major  num- 


ber  were   developed   as   permanent   or 
semi-permanent. 

Comparison  of  the  Sanitation  Prob-i 

LEM,  Army  Posts  vs.  Cities 

AND  Towns 

The  larger  army  camps  and  canton- 
ments  were    eventually   constructed    to: 
provide  for  military  populations  ranging; 
from  30,000  to  60,000  or  over.    A  signifi- 
cant feature  of  these  camps,  in  contrast^ 
with  the  typical  American  city  of  equal  1 
population,  is  their  compactness  and  the 
concentration  of  the  population  within  a  i 
comparatively  small  area.     Another  sig- 
nificant feature  of  these   camps  is  the 
generally  very  much  larger  number  of 
persons  occupying  the  same  rooms  or  en- 
closures as  sleeping  quarters  or  as  mess 
halls.     In  the  larger  tent  camps  (i.e.,  in 
the   National   Guard   and   certain  other  ■ 
temporary  camps)  the  men  slept  in  rela- 
tively   small    groups    of    from    four    to 
eight,  but  messed  in  halls  providing  gen- 
erally for  one  company  or  from  100  to 
perhaps  250  men.     Occasionally  single 
mess  halls  seating  several  hundred  men 
were  constructed.     In  the  permanent  or 
semi-permanent  cantonments  and  posts 
the  sleeping  quarters  were  built  to  pro- 
vide for  from  perhaps  eight,  sixteen  to 
upwards  of  100  enlisted  men  in  a  single 
room,  the  bulk  of  the  camp  populations 
being    quartered    in    rooms    containing 
from  thirty,  forty  to  100  or  more  men. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  medical  department  has 
adopted  the  rule  that  in  quarters  every 
man  shall  be  allowed  at  least  fifty  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  500  cubic  feet  of 
air  space.  The  cots  must  be  placed  at 
the  centers  of  the  allotted  floor  areas  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  and  the  men  in  ad- 
jacent cots  must  sleep  in  what  is  known 
as  "head  and  foot  position,"  that  is,  the 
men  must  sleep  alternately  in  different 
directions  on  cots  arranged  in  rows  so 
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that  the  head  of  any  man  will  be  oppo- 
site the  feet  of  the  men  in  the  cots  on 
either  side  of  him. 

Entertainment  places  in  the  way  of 
theaters,  auditoria,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C. 
and  Y.  M.  H.  A.  huts,  hostess'  houses 
and  similar  meeting  places  were  provided 
at  all  camps. 

Practically  all  permanent  and  semi- 
permanent camps  and  posts  were  pro- 
vided with  improved  roads  and  streets: 
with  complete  water  supply  systems,  in- 
volving water  filtration  in  a  few  cases  and 
water  disinfection  in  most  cases;  with 
complete  sewerage  systems  and,  when 
necessary  or  desirable,  sewage  treatment 
plants.  At  all  posts  adequate  provisions 
were  made  for  the  collection  and  proper 
disposal  of  all  miscellaneous  wastes,  in- 
cluding garbage  and  manure.  All 
camps  were  completely  and  generously 
lighted  with  electricity.  Certain  camps 
in  the  colder  zones  were  equipped  with 
central  steam  heating  plants.  Elsewhere 
the  buildings  were  heated  independently 
by  stoves  or  independently  or  in  groups 
by  steam. 

Adjacent  to  and  in  many  of  the  camps 
provision  had  to  be  made  for  many 
horses  and  mules,  the  number  in  some 
cases  reaching  into  thousands. 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  believed, 
to  show  that  these  army  posts,  developed 
or  enlarged  during  the  emergency  and 
ranging  in  population  from  several  hun- 
dred to  many  thousand,  constituted 
veritable  towns  and  cities  facing  very 
much  the  same  public  health  problems 
tliat  our  American  numicipalities  do. 
The  problems  of  housing,  social  welfare, 
transportation,  feeding,  water  supply, 
seM'erage,  wastes  collections  and  disposal, 
insect  control,  etc.,  were  of  vital  concern 
to  the  camps  as  they  are  to  our  cities. 
The  fact  that  these  military  cities  came 
into  being  and  occupancy  within,  actu- 
ally, a  few  weeks'  time  epitomizes  one  of 


the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  America's  part  in  the  great  war. 

The  Personnel  of  the  Army — A 
Selected  Group 

In  reviewing  health  conditions  in  the 
Army,  there  are  certain  outstanding 
considerations  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  that  the  Army  was  comprised  of 
a  very  carefully  selected  group  of  fit 
men.  The  defectives,  both  physical  and 
mental,  were  practically  completely  re- 
jected through  examinations  conducted 
prior  to  and  immediately  subsequent  to 
enlistment  or  induction  into  the  service. 
Another  significant  fact  is  that  these 
men  were  for  the  most  part  young, 
within  the  period  of  greatest  physical 
activity  and  approaching  the  age  of 
greatest  all-around  efficiency. 

Degree  of  Attention  Directed  to 
Health  and  Sanitation 

Still  another  outstanding  fact  requir- 
ing consideration  with  reference  to  health 
conditions  and  particularly  to  reports  of 
sickness  and  death  due  to  disease  is  that, 
throughout  his  period  of  service,  the 
soldier's  health  and  general  efficiency 
are  the  primary  concern  of  his  conuuand- 
ing  officer  and  of  the  medical  department 
of  tlie  Army.  Wherever  any  group  of 
soldiers  is  stationed,  the  medical  depart- 
ment makes  it  a  duty  to  provide  medical 
supervision  and  attendance,  either  di- 
rectly by  an  officer  of  the  department  or 
less  directly  through  arrangement  with 
a  civilian  practitioner. 

The  soldier's  life  is  one  of  system  and 
order,  with  a  carefully  balanced  allow- 
ance of  time  for  work  and  exercise,  eat- 
ing and  sleeping,  play  and  recreation. 
ITis  physical  condition  is  determined  by 
examinations  and  inspections  nuide  at 
frequent  intervals.  His  food  and  its 
preparation  have  come  to  be  super\'ised 
])y  officers  of  high  professional  skill  in 
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problems  and  processes  of  nutrition  and 
diet.  He  is  quite  effectively  immunized 
through  vaccination  against  smallpox 
and  typhoid  fever,  and  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  protect  him  from  all  sorts  of 
diseases,  especially  perhaps  from  those 
which  are  infectious.  The  construction 
division,  the  quartermaster  corps  and 
the  medical  department  exercise  the 
greatest  diligence  and  care  in  the  control 
and  purification  of  the  water  supply,  the 
provision  of  sewerage  or  proper  fecal 
wastes  collection  and  disposal  and  the 
proper  collection  and  disposal  of  all  mis- 
cellaneous wastes,  including  garbage  and 
manure.  The  absolute  cleanliness  and 
neatness  in  and  about  Army  camps  is 
typical,  is  a  matter  for  remark  on  the 
part  of  visitors  and  is  worthy  of  emula- 
tion elsewhere.  The  control  of  insects 
and  vermin  is  considered  to  be  of  funda- 
mental importance  and  significance  both 
by  the  medical  department  and  by  every 
capable  line  officer. 

General  Results  of  Attention  to 
Health  and  Sanitation 

The  condition  of  crowding  or,  perhaps 
more  exactly  expressed,  the  condition 
which  compelled  relatively  large  num- 
bers of  men  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  or 
enclosure  in  Army  camps  or  in  certain 
parts  thereof  was  possibly  the  only  fea- 
ture affecting  the  health  of  the  soldier 
wherein  the  situation  was  less  satisfac- 
tory than  in  the  average  American  com- 
munity of  equivalent  size.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  such  quarters  were  gener- 
ally very  much  better  and  more  system- 
atically ventilated  than  are  the  sleeping 
rooms  in  the  average  city  house.  This 
feature  may  have  fully  compensated  for 
the  generally  larger  group  occupying  an 
enclosure  in  the  Army  camps.  In  all 
other  respects  it  is  believed  that  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Army  camps  were,  from 
the   standpoints   of   both   personal   and 


public  hygiene,  far  superior  to  those 
found  in  our  American  cities,  even  those 
which  are  most  progressive.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  rather  uniform  age  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
almost  all  at  or  near  the  period  of  great- 
est physical  vigor,  it  is  readily  demon- 
strable that  the  health  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  far  better  as  respects  all 
types  of  disease,  save  one,  and  as  meas- 
ured by  general  efficiency,  than  has  that 
of  the  civilian  population  in  general  or 
of  any  similar  group  under  civilian  con- 
ditions. In  other  words,  this  same  body 
of  men,  returned  to  civil  life,  will  prob- 
ably be  less  robust,  physically  less  effi- 
cient and  generally  less  healthy  than  it 
Avas  when  in  the  military  service.  The 
conditions  which  liave  produced  this  in- 
creased physical  efficiency  in  the  Army 
should  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view 
to  their  general  application  to  civilian 
populations. 

The  disease  of  which  an  exception  was 
made  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  influ- 
enza. With  respect  to  influenza  the  ex- 
perience in  our  Army  camps  in  the 
United  States  was  distinctly  disappoint- 
ing and  saddening.  While  generally  no 
worse,  probably,  than  among  our  civilian 
population,  it  is  difficult  to  evade  the 
belief  that  in  our  Army  under  conditions 
of  orderly  existence,  great  physical  vigor 
and  military  discipline  this  disease 
should  have  been  far  less  prevalent  and 
disastrous  than  elsewhere.  With  respect 
to  this  disease  the  Army  camps  presented 
both  favorable  and  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. The  sleeping  and  messing  of  rela- 
tively large  numbers  of  men  in  single 
enclosures  and  the  custom  of  washing  or, 
perhaps  more  truthfully  stated,  the  rins- 
ing of  mess  kits  in  common  vessels  or 
too  often  very  dirty  and  possibly  con- 
taminated water,  were  surely  unfavor- 
able factors. 
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Statistics  liave  been  compiled  which 
show  that  the  American  Army,  both  as 
represented  in  Europe  and  as  stationed 
in  the  United  States,  gained  during  the 
period  of  service  a  total  weight  of  several 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds  and  averaging 
perhaps  twelve  pounds  per  soldier.  This 
gain  in  weight  was  made  in  spite — ^or  was 
it  because? — of  the  hard  work  and  sys- 
tematic exercise  required  and  notwith- 
standing the  generally  warm  climate  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  camps,  espe- 
cially the  National  Guard  camps,  wer^ 
located  in  the  United  States. 

As  contributing  to  the  remarkable 
health  record  of  our  United  States  Army, 
the  following  features  may  be  cited : 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  Army  was  com- 
prised of  men  for  the  most  part  at  the 
age  of  maximum  physical  activity  and 
vigor. 

(2)  The  elimination,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  physically  and  mentally  de- 
fective. 

(3)  The  regular,  systematic  and 
healthful  mode  of  life  with  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  work,  recreation  and  sleep. 

(4)  The  systematic  physical  inspec- 
tions and  examinations  aimed  at  the  de- 
tection of  defects  and  diseases  in  their 
incipient  stages. 

(5)  The  free  or  even  compulsory  med- 
ical and  dental  attention  given  to  every 
soldier,  including  venereal  prophylaxis. 

(6)  The  proper  balancing  of  the  food 
ration  and  its  careful  preparation. 

(7)  The  vaccination  of  all  soldiers 
against  two  scourges  of  past  w^ars, 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever. 

(8)  The  provision  of  exceptionally 
safe  and  satisfactory  water  supplies. 

(9)  The  effective  removal  and  proper 
disposal  of  all  fecal  wastes,  garbage  and 
miscellaneous  refuse,  including  manure. 

(10)  The  positive  control  of  fly- 
breeding  by  the  elimination  of  breeding 


places  and  food,  as  in  (9),  and  therefore 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  fly-borne 
diseases. 

(11)  The  control  of  mosquitoes  re- 
sponsible for  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
dengue  and  filariasis. 

(12)  The  control  of  lice,  responsible 
for  typhus  fever. 

(13)  The  control  of  other  vermin 
probably  responsible  for  various  diseases 
of  various  types. 

Some  Aspects  op  the  Infectious 
Disease  Problem 

Of  all  infectious  diseases  the  control  of 
those  whose  infective  material  is  or  can 
be  conveyed  through  the  mouth  or  nos- 
trils, particularly  the  former,  constitute 
by  far  the  greatest  present-day  problem 
both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  civilian 
community.  The  continued  prevalence 
of  this  group  of  diseases  rests  upon  the 
fact  of  physical  proximity,  or  contact  in 
the  broad  sense  of  that  term.  They  are 
the  diseases  of  enclosed  spaces  or  of  in- 
fected foods,  utensils,  flngers,  etc.,  which 
enter  the  mouth.  These  diseases  are  pri- 
marily those  commonly  atfecting  the  res- 
piratory tract,  such  as  pneumonia,  bron- 
chitis, tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  influ- 
enza; those  general  diseases  which  more 
commonly  are  associated  with  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
cholera  and  dysentery  and  many  other 
so-called  general  diseases,  such  as 
measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever, 
mumps,  etc. 

Because  of  the  care  and  attention 
given  to  his  food  and  water  supply  and 
because  of  the  effective  control  of  in- 
sect carriers  of  infection,  the  health  of 
the  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  was  extremely  well  safeguarded 
with  respect  to  certain  of  this  group  of 
infectious  diseases  under  consideration. 
The  soldier  was  not,  however,  and  with 
our  present  knowledge  perhaps  he  could 
not  be  effectively  protected  against  those 
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particular  diseases  in  this  rather  large 
group  which  are  caused,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  droplets  or  infective  material 
discharged  into  the  air  or  into  mouths 
and  throats  directly  by  coughing  and 
sneezing  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  in- 
fective material  carried  into  the  mouth 
by  food,  utensils  or  hands  fouled  by 
contact  with  other  mouths,  hands,  etc. 
Certain  diseases  of  this  general  group 
were  not  altogether  satisfactorily  con- 
trolled in  our  Army  camps  and  with  re- 
spect to  influenza  the  degree  of  control 
was  notably  disappointing,  as  already 
stated. 

It  is  believed  that  the  control  of  cer- 
tain diseases  in  this  group  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  disheartening,  baffling  and 
in  every  way  difficult  problems  of  per- 
sonal and  public  hygiene  in  all  concen- 
trated or  congested  populations  through- 
out the  world.  The  alarming  increase  of 
pneumonia  and  l)ronehitis  and  the  recent 
frightful  experience  with  influenza 
testify  strongly  to  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing this  i)roblem  in  the  most  thorough, 
extensive  and  scientific  manner. 

Control  of  Disease-Conveying  Insects 
Never  liefore  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  great  bodies  of  men  been 
made  so  comfortable  or  been  protected 
so  effectively  from  disease  through  the 
control  of  insects  as  were  the  troops  sta- 
tioned during  the  recent  emergency  in 
the  Army  camps  of  the  ITnited  States. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  camp  sites 
were  selected  with  due  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  ready  and  effective  control 
of  disease-conveying  insects,  especially, 
of  course,  mosquitoes  and  flies.  In  a 
few  cases  it  appears  that  little  or  no  at- 
tention was  given  to  this  matter  and  in 
other  cases  it  was  necessary  to  locate 
camps  and  posts  in  stated  sites  regard- 
less of  the  difficulty  of  insect  control, 
particularly  mosquitoes. 


At  practically  every  camp  in  the| 
United  States  where  mosquitoes  abound- i 
ed,  especially  those  species  which  convey  ' 
malaria  and  yellow  fever,  control  meas- 
ures were  instituted.  In  a  very  few 
camps  malaria  was  prevalent  because  of 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  recruits . 
entered  with  the  disease  in  active  stages 
and  because  of  some  delay  or  special 
difficulty  in  undertaking  control  meas- 
ures, such  as  oiling,  ditching,  draining, 
etc.  In  some  eases  the  excessive  preva- 
lence of  malaria  throughout  the  district 
in  which  a  camp  was  located  made  ef- 
fective control  of  the  disease  among  the 
soldiers  almost  impossible.  At  several 
camps  very  large  sums  of  money  were 
necessary  and  were  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  mosquitoes  and 
thus  making  the  life  of  the  soldier  com- 
fortable and  safe. 

The  earlier  experience  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  the  more  recent  expe- 
rience in  our  Army  camps,  together,  of 
course,  Avith  the  experience  gained  else- 
where, have  demonstrated  the  methods 
through  which  mosquitoes  can  be  prac- 
tically eliminated  in  most  localities  and 
have  shown  that  the  necessary  invest- 
ment is  frequently  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  the  results  achieved, 
measured  in  terms  of  lives  saved,  sick- 
ness prevented,  medical  and  other  costs 
eliminated  and  comfort  and  pleasure 
promoted. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the 
fly  is  an  entirely  unnecessary  as  well  as 
an  unwelcome  habitue  of  camp  or  city. 
With  proper  attention  and  methods  its 
l)reeding  may  be  completely  controlled 
where  conditions  are  favorable  and  rea- 
sonably well  controlled  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions  such  as  those  which 
may  obtain  at  great  remount  stations 
where  thousands  of  animals  are  congre- 
gated. To  control  the  fly,  his  natural 
breeding  places  must  be  eliminated  and 
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there  must  be  no  available  food.  Such 
control  implies  the  absolute  cleanliness 
of  the  environment,  the  removal  of 
manure,  fecal  wastes,  garbage,  etc.,  in 
which  the  fly  may  breed  and  the  screen- 
ing and  proper  removal  and  disposal  of 
all  substances  upon  which  flies  may  feed. 
The  scope  of  this  paper  is  too  limited 
to  permit  of  a  discussion  of  the  methods, 
in  detail,  by  which  mosquitoes,  flies,  lice 
and  other  insects  have  been  controlled 
in  our  Army  camps  and,  in  general, 
among  our  military  and  naval  forces. 

Control  of  the  Water  Supply 
Every  precaution  known  to  military 
science  was  taken  to  provide  and  main- 
tain safe  water  supplies.  The  resultant 
safety  was  secured  by  reason  of  careful 
selection  of  source,  of  treatment  by  stor- 
age, subsidence  and  filtration,  all  or 
singly,  as  or  if  necessary,  and  of  disin- 
fection. Unless  a  water  supply  was  con- 
sistently demonstrated  to  be  absolutely 
safe  without  such  treatment,  it  was  sys- 
tematically disinfected  with  li(iuid 
chlorine. 

Wherever  possible  the  supply  of 
nearby  municipalities  was  utilized  in 
order  to  save  the  extra  time,  materials 
and  expense  which  might  be  represented 
in  the  development  of  independent  sup- 
plies. 

The  great  scope  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  construction  division  of  the  Army 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  within  a 
very  brief  period,  275  water  works  jobs 
were  carried  through.  Of  this  number 
upwards  of  110  were  in  camps,  canton- 
ments and  flying  fields  and  the  re- 
mainder in  ordnance  plants,  storage  de- 
pots, hospitals,  etc. 

Sewerage,  Sewage  Disposal  and  Care 
op  Fecal  Wastes  in  General 
Army  experience  with  respect  to  the 
proper  disposal  of  fecal  wastes  and  the 
sanitation  of  camps  as  related  to  this 
vitally  important  matter,  seems  to  have 


demonstrated  two  facts :  ( 1 )  that  fecal 
wastes  can,  if  necessary,  be  collected  and 
disposed  of  innocuously  and  without 
nuisance  by  what  may  be  called  in  gen- 
eral the  dry  latrine  system,  if  proper 
care  is  exercised;  (2)  that  the  proper 
disposal  of  fecal  wastes  by  the  dry 
latrine  system  entails  such  careful  at- 
tention that  in  the  case  of  semi-perma- 
nent and  permanent  camps  the  cost  of 
the  water  carriage  system  is  justified  and 
especially  so  if  a  general  water  supply 
under  pressure  is  provided  for  cooking, 
washing  and  bathing. 

The  army  experience  taught  little  in  a 
positive  way  with  reference  to  methods 
of  sewage  treatment,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  number  of  treatment 
plants  utilized.  Only  one  type  of  pre- 
paratory treatment  was  employed, 
namely,  subsidence  and  sludge  digestion 
either  in  Cameron-type  single  or  mul- 
tiple chamber,  single  story  tanks  or  in 
Tnihoff-type  two  story  tanks.  With  only 
two  exceptions  known  to  the  writer,  final 
treatment,  when  utilized  at  all,  involved 
sprinkling  or  trickling  filtration  with  or 
without  secondary  subsidence  dependent 
upon  local  conditions.  In  the  exceptions 
just  noted  treatment  by  intermittent  fil- 
tration on  land  peculiarly  suited  to  this 
process  was  utilized.  In  some  cases  the 
use  of  bar  screens  and  grit  chambers 
preceded  tank  treatment. 

The  sewage  of  Army  camps  was  found 
to  have  a  very  considerably  higher 
grease  content  than  most  if  not  all 
American  municipal  sewages.  This 
grease  caused  grave  difficulties  in  the 
operation  of  multii)le-chamber  Cameron- 
type  septic  tanks  of  the  pattern  adopted 
by  the  construction  division.  Tlie  avail- 
able evidence  does  not  indicate  that 
ImhofiP-type  tanks  were  as  disastrously 
affected  hy  this  undesirable  constituent 
of  typical  army  sewage.  It  was  found, 
as  might  be  expected,   that   this  grease 
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could  not  be  removed  effectively  or  re- 
moved in  a  condition  such  that  it  might 
be  readily  salvaged  and  utilized,  after 
the  kitchen  and  mess  wastes,  in  which 
it  is  contained,  had  become  mixed  with 
fecal  wastes.  It  was  found,  how^ever, 
that  in  substantial  degree  the  grease 
could  be  removed  from  kitchen  and 
mess  waste  waters  by  passing  them 
through  properly  designed  yet  simple 
grease  traps  having  an  effective  capac- 
ity of  about  two-thirds  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter three-fourths  gallon  per  person 
served  at  messes  contributory  thereto. 
This  grease  was  valuable.  At  some 
camps  it  sold  for  as  much  as  5.5  cents 
per  pound  and  the  weight  capable  of 
being  salvaged  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  8-12  pounds  per  soldier  per  year. 

It  would  appear  that  the  grease  in 
kitchen  wastes  from  all  larger  hotels, 
restaurants,  boarding  houses,  etc.,  in 
our  cities  should  be  conserved  through 
the  use  of  suitable  grease  traps.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  eases 
wdiere  the  sewage  requires  treatment, 
such  treatment  will  be  rendered  more 
simple  and  efficient  if  the  largest  con- 
tributors of  grease  to  the  sewage  be 
compelled  to  install  and  properl.y  main- 
tain suitable  grease  traps.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  many  eases  a  very  satis- 
factory profit,  as  well  as  other  benefits, 
may  result  from  this  procedure. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 
The  principle  of  conservation  deter- 
mined, wdienever  possible,  the  army 
procedure  with  respect  to  wastes  col- 
lection and  disposal.  In  order  that  all 
wastes  might  have  the  highest  salvage 
value  they  were  separated  and  classi- 
fied at  the  sonrce  to  a  degree  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  wdiich  is  capable  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  ordinary  city, 
especially  in  a  community  of  moderate 
size  where  the  sorting  of  the  refuse 
cannot  be  conducted  with  expectation 


of  profit.  At  army  messes,  at  least  in 
the  larger  and  more  permanent  camps, 
wastes  were  separated  and  placed  in 
designated  containers,  as  follows : — 
bread,  raw  fats  and  meats,  bones, 
grease,  "other  garbage."  In  addition 
there  w^ere  tin  cans,  bottles,  barrels, 
boxes,  paper,  ashes,  etc.  Other  por-  ] 
tions  of  the  camp  produced  large  quan- 
tities of  paper  and  miscellaneous  rub-  ' 
bish,  ashes  and  manure. 

The  bread,  properly  dried,  was  made  ( 
into  animal  food;  raw  fats  and  meats! 
were  available  for  rendering  to  pro-' 
duce  glycerin,  animal  foods,  fertilizer, ' 
etc. ;  bones  w^ere  ground  to  produce 
fertilizer;  grease  w^as  rendered  to  pro- 
duce glycerin  or  refined  for  use  in  the 
making  of  soaps.  "Other  garbage" 
was  available  in  a  fresh  condition  for 
the  feeding  of  hogs  or  for  reduction 
whereby  the  grease  would  be  extracted 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
the  tankage  remainmg  w^ould  consti- 
tute a  good  fertilizer  base.  "Wherever 
possible  the  manure  w^as  promptly 
shipped  to  points  of  use  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. In  some  cases  it  was  com- 
posted in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  fly-breeding 
therein.  AA^here  no  market  was  avail- 
able, the  manure  was  destroyed  by 
burning.  Paper  was  baled  and  sold 
w^henever  possible.  Wood  in  boxes, 
barrels,  etc.,  was  sold  or  employed  as 
fuel.  Ashes  were  generally  disposed 
of  by  utilization  to  fill  low  places.  Mis- 
cellaneous, non-salvageable  materials 
w^ere  disposed  of  on  designated  dumps 
w^here  the  combustible  material  w^as 
largely  destroyed  by  fire.  In  small 
camps,  especially  in  temporary  camps, 
various  types  of  improvised  incinera- 
tors were  employed  to  dispose  of 
wastes,  fecal  wastes  and  manure  being 
included  under  some  conditions.  At 
certain  of  the  larger  permanent  camps 
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commercial  incinerators  were  installed 
for  the  destruction  of  such  wastes  as 
might  require  to  be  burned. 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
I  fact  that  a  fresh,  properly  classified 
I  garbage  constitutes  a  most  excellent 
'■food  upon  which  hogs  thrive.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  garbage-fed 
hogs  are  as  healthy  as  any  others  and 
that  their  flesh  is  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory as  human  food.  The  sanitation 
i  of  hog  farms  where  garbage  is  utilized 
as  a  food  should  be  insured  by  proper 
construction  and  maintenance.  In  gen- 
eral, two  methods  of  feeding  have 
proven  satisfactory  and  with  careful 
manipulation  do  not  produce  serious 
local  nuisance.  In  one  method  the  feed- 
ing is  confined  to  a  relatively  small 
area  with  permanent  water-proofed 
floors,  feeding  and  watering  troughs, 
etc.,  this  area  being  thoroughly  cleaned 
at  frequent  intervals,  no  standing  water 
I  or  decaying  refuse  being  permitted  on 
the  premises.  The  other  method  in- 
volves the  use  of  portable  feeding  plat- 
forms in  large  enclosures,  the  feeding 
spots  being  changed  at  intervals  and 
the  used  areas  plowed  and  harrowed. 
In  any  case  the  hog  farm  should  be 
located  in  sparsely  inhabited  territory 
and  the  land  should  be  sandy  and  well 
drained. 

The  army  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  maintaining  a 
dump  for  miscellaneous  refuse,  exclud- 
ing garbage,  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
nuisance  and  preserve  good  appear- 
ance. In  some  cases  swamps  were 
filled,  mosquito  breeding  eliminated, 
refuse  gotten  rid  of  and  well-drained 
areas  of  pleasing  appearance  produced 
by  the  procedure  in  question.  To  ob- 
tain these  results  a  considerable  amount 
of  labor  and  intelligent,  continuous 
supervision  were  found  to  be  necessary. 

The  earlier  army  experience  in  the 


use  of  small  commercial  types  of  in- 
cinerators was  very  unsatisfactory. 
These  were  usually  provided  in  dupli- 
cate units  having  nominal  capacities  of 
from  10  to  20  tons  per  day.  They  were 
employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
saleable refuse  only.  They  required  a 
great  deal  of  fuel  and  practically  none 
of  them  remained  in  service  longer  than 
a  few  months.  During  1918  a  new  type 
of  incinerator  for  army  posts  was  de- 
veloped by  the  construction  division. 
Concerning  this  type  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  grate  surface  is  sufficient  to 
consume  35  pounds  of  refuse  per  square 
foot  per  hour  with  natural  draft  and 
60  pounds  with  forced  draft;  that  a 
drying  hearth  is  provided  to  facilitate 
cremation  and  to  prevent  the  liquids 
from  reaching  the  grates ;  that  suitable 
dampers  have  been  provided  to  control 
the  draft ;  and  that  the  stack  is  of 
ample  cross-sectional  area  and  height 
to  prevent  back-firing  and  to  produce 
an  average  velocity  of  gases  of  20  feet 
]ier  second.  Incinerators  of  this  new 
type  were  not  constructed  sufficiently 
early  to  have  been  in  general  use  dur- 
ing the  emergency,  but  "their  perform- 
ance under  severe  tests  at  some  camps 
Avhere  they  have  recently  been  installed 
])romises  efficient  and  satisfactory 
service." 

Conclusions 

It  has  been  attempted  in  the  course 
of  the  foregoing  discussion  to  indicate 
some  of  the  principal  features  wherein 
particular  success  or  failure  has  result- 
ed from  the  recognized  general  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  personal  and  public 
hygiene  in  the  United  States  Army, 
especially  when  stationed  in  camps, 
cantonments  and  posts  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  obviously  impossible  to  in- 
clude reference  to  all  of  that  multitude 
of  factors  which  go  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete procedure  of  sanitation  among  so 
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many   groups    of  varying    size   widely 
scattered. 

Holding  in  review  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions outlined  and  very  briefly  dis- 
cussed hereinbefore,  it  would  appear 
that  certain  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
and  stated  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  applied  in  a  helpful  way  to  the 
problems  and  conditions  of  personal 
and  public  hygiene  in  typical  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States.  Some 
of  these  conclusions  are  : 

1.  That  thorough-going  physical  ex- 
amination, conducted  at  regular  and 
reasonably  frequent  intervals,  of  all  in- 
dividuals in  a  community  is  of  immense 
and  far-reaching  value  in  detecting  de- 
fects and  diseases  in  incipient  stages 
where  correction  and  cure  are  still  pos- 
sible. 

2.  That  vaccination  and  re- vaccina- 
tion of  all  individuals  in  a  community 
to  protect  against  such  diseases  as 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever  will,  in 
co-operation  with  other  preventive 
measures,  practically  eradicate  these 
scourges  of  the  past. 

3.  That  venereal  disease,  a  social 
incubus  than  which  there  is  none  other 
more  terrible,  should  be  subjected  to 
early  and  continued  treatment  and 
that,  as  a  valuable  safeguard  to  the 
health  of  any  community,  prophylaxis 
and  treatment  stations  should  be  gen- 
erously provided  by  the  community  in 
addition  to  any  which  happen  to  be 
maintained  by  Federal,  State  or  other 
public  health  agencies. 

4.  That  a  well-balanced  food  ration 
is  fundamental  to  good  health ;  there- 
fore free  public  instruction  in  foods 
and  diet  should  be  provided  in  every 
community. 

5.  That  reg^^lar,  systematic  exercise 
is  also  fundamental  to  good  health ; 
therefore  public  attention  should  be 
directed    to    this    matter    and    interest 


therein  fostered  by  the  schools,  by  the  . 
community  government  and  by  welfare  | 
institutions  and  agencies  generally. 

6.  That  personal  cleanliness  is  one 
of  the  greatest  possible  aids  to  robust 
health  and  self-respect ;  therefore  the 
provision  of  private  and  public  bathing 
and  washing  facilities  should  be  fos- 
tered by  proper  building  and  plumbing 
ordinances,  campaigns  of  public  in- 
struction and  public  and  private  en- 
dowments and  expenditures,  including 
municipal  grants. 

7.  That  crowding,  especially  m 
sleeping  quarters,  is  dangerous  andj 
should  be  avoided. 

8.  That,  in  general,  good  health  is' 
absolutely  essential  to  mental  and  phy- 
sical efficiency  and  is  significantly  de- 
pendent upon  faithful  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  personal  hygiene ;  therefore  the 
fundamental  rules  of  hygiene  should 
be  taught  to  every  child  in  the  com- 
munity until  their  observance  becomes 
a  part  of  his  nature ;  a  large  burden  of 
responsibility  in  this  matter  must  be 
assumed  by  the  schools. 

9.  That  greater  attention  should  be  : 
given  to  the  cleaning  of  all  eating  and 
drinking  vessels  and  utensils  in  public 
places  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bar- 
riers of  defense  against  that  very  large 
group  of  fearsome  diseases  which  are 
communicated  through  the  mouth. 

10.  That  the  fly  may  be  practically 
eliminated  from  any  community  by  the 
use  of  proper  methods  and  if  sufficient 
detailed  attention  is  given  to  the  mat- 
ter and  that  the  cost  in  money  and 
effort  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
resulting  gain  expressed  in  terms  of 
reduced  prevalence  of  disease  and  of 
increased  safety  and  comfort  of  living. 

11.  That,  similarly,  the  mosquito 
may  be  practically  eliminated  from  any 
given  district  if  sufficient  funds  are 
made   available   to   perform   the   neces- 
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sary  construction  and  maintenance 
work  and  that,  in  this  case  also,  the 
cost  is  frequently  only  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  gain  represented  by  the 
reduced  prevalence  of  disease  and  the  in- 
creased safety  and  comfort  of  living. 

12.  That,  in  view  of  the  relatively 
very  slight  cost,  both  in  terms  of  money . 
and  required  attention,  of  water  dis- 
infection, no  community  can  justify  the 
purveying  of  unsafe,  insanitary  water 
supply;  indeed,  broadly  speaking,  any 
expense  is  justified  which  is  necessary 
to  insure  a  supply  entirely  satisfactory 
with  respect  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  water  and  the  dependable- 
ness  of  the  s^'stem  of  works. 

13.  That  every  community  of  con- 
siderable size,  provided  with  a  public 
water  supply,  should  abolish  latrines 
and  privies  and  introduce  a  modern 
water-carriage  sewerage  system,  with 
proper  method  of  disposal,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date ;  every  privy 
which  must  exist  should  be  made  sani- 
tary by  thorough  screening  and  some 
means  of  storage  and  disposal  of  the 
fecal  wastes  which  shall  protect  all 
ground  and  surface  water  supplies. 

14.  That  excessive  amounts  of  grease 
in  sewage  render  its  treatment  diffi- 
cult; grease  is  a  valuable  product 
justifying  an  attempt  at  salvage  by 
large  producers ;  it  may  be  removed 
from  kitchen  and  mess  waste  waters 
by  suitable  grease  traps ;  these  might 
be  employed  with  advantage  by  hotels, 
restaurants  and  large  lioarding  houses. 

15.  That  municipal  refuse  contains 
many  materials  wliich  are  salvageable 
if  proper  classification  at  the  source  or 
if  sorting  at  a  central  i)oint  of  delivery 
is  resorted  to. 

16.  That  fresh  municipal'  garbage  is 
valuable  as  a  hog  food  and  its  use  for 
this  pui-pose  may  represent  a  profitable 
undertaking;  also  that  it  is  possible  to 


maintain  hog  farms  in  a  sanitary  man- 
ner without  producing  local  nuisances. 

17.  That  poorly  designed  and  con- 
structed incinerators  for  mixed  refuse, 
with  or  without  garbage,  are  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  to  operate  and  have 
a  short  life ;  but  that  it  is  apparently 
possible  to  design  incinerators,  even  of 
a  small  size,  which  can  be  built  eco- 
nomically and  operated  on  mixed  refuse 
practically  without  additional  fuel  at 
low  cost  without  producing  a  nuisance. 

18.  That  refuse  clumps  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  sightly  condition  without 
nuisance  but  that  intelligent  detailed 
attention  is  required  and  a  disappoint- 
ingly large  expense  for  labor  is  in- 
volved. 

19.  That  the  health  of  any  com- 
munity is  so  vitally  important  that 
every  possible  means,  method  and  pro- 
cedure Avhich  will  secure  better  sanita- 
tion and  greater  individual  and  col- 
lective safety  should  be  invoked,  even 
though  duplication  of  measures  is  in- 
volved ;  thus,  disinfection  should  ordi- 
narily be  superimposed  upon  water  puri- 
fication by  filtration ;  sole  dependence  for 
protection  against  typhoid  fever  should 
not  be  placed  upon  vaccination  but  the 
milk  and  M'ater  supplies  should  be 
made  safe,  flies  should  be  eliminated, 
etc. 
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CITY  MANAGEMENT 

By  WILLIAM  RYAN, 
City  Manager,   Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


Many  very  interesting  articles  as  well 
as  interesting  talks  have  been  sub- 
mitted on  the  subject  of  city  manage- 
ment. It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  very 
great  success  has  been  made  in  this 
form  of  government  in  many  places. 

The  city  manager  move  should  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible  and  the 
office  be  given  a  good  fair  trial.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  office  is  in  the  hands  of  the  man- 
ager himself.  It  might  be  rather  timely 
to  attempt  to  show  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  accepting  such  posi- 
tion. It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
very  great  deal  is  expected,  but  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  how  he  should  go 
about  doing  it  may  be  beneficial.  A 
man  entering  upon  the  duties  of  city 
manager  should  first  make  up  his  mind 
to  study  the  ideas  of  his  board  of  trus- 
tees, learn  their  desires,  then  endeavor 
to  execute  what  they  have  in  mind.  He 
will  find  that  many  good  ideas  exist  in 
in  the  minds  of  his  board  members.  I 
do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  should  not  have  any  ideas  of  his 
own,  but  very  much  to  the  contrary; 
however,  before  moving  out  on  his  own 
plans,  confer  with  the  board,  show  con- 
cisely what  he  desires  to  do,  and  then 
do  it  provided  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
policy  of  the  board  and  the  town. 

Many  places  would  venture  into  city 
management  if  they  knew  the  real 
workings  of  such  an  office.  Many  boards 
have  the  opinion  that  city  management 
means  a  reconstruction  and  reorgani- 
zation of  their  present  form  of  govern- 
ment.    This  is  not  the  case.     It  simply 


means  the  creating  of  an  executive 
head  who  in  turn,  creates  greater  effi- 
ciency in  all  departments.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  work  in  absolute  harmony 
with  his  board  and  also  the  people. 
Many  city  officials  are  so  occupied  with 
business  that  they  have  not  the  time 
they  would  like,  to  devote  to  municipal 
affairs.  These  burdens  are  loaded  on 
to  one  man  who  makes  and  receives 
suggestions  for  a  certain  program  to  be 
carried  out.  The  duty  of  a  city  man- 
ager is  to  carry  out  this  program  in  an 
efficient  and  businesslike  manner. 

Sizing  up  the  entire  organization,  we 
may  compare  it  to  a  corporation  with 
its  president  and  board  of  directors  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  manager, 
then  the  individual  stockholders.  In 
city  government  we  have  the  mayor  or 
president,  the  trustees  or  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  manager,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  tow^n  as  the  stockholders.  In 
starting  oft'  a  town  on  city, management 
form  of  government,  the  appointee 
should  study  each  and  every  depart- 
ment, such  as  police,  fire,  water,  street 
and  such  other  details  as  may  come  un- 
der his  jurisdiction,  and  after  making 
a  complete  survey,  show  the  council 
w^hat  he  finds  and  recommend  such 
changes  as,  from  his  point  of  view, 
should  be  made.  Should  certain  de- 
partments seem  to  be  up  to  standard, 
he  then  may  call  on  that  particular 
committee  for  suggestions.  They  may 
have  some  very  valuable  information 
relative  to  that  partciular  department, 
which  he  may  have  overlooked.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  certain  departments 
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show  inefficiency  and  by  changes  the 
efficiency  standard  can  be  brought  up, 
recommend  to  this  committee  the 
changes  desired  and  they,  in  turn,  will 
no  doubt  see  the  situation. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
cit}'  management  can  be  made  a  success 
by  a  man  who  is  well  posted  on  city 
affairs.  A  great  deal  of  executive  abil- 
ity has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  latter,  coupled  with  considerable 
knowledge  of  civic  affairs,  of  course 
will  be  very  acceptable,  but  city  man- 
agement rests  largely  on  executive  abil- 
ity. This  supported  by  co-operation 
will  succeed  beyond  all  shadow  of 
doubt,  and  relieve  the  board  of  much 
detail  responsibility. 

The  city  manager  should  staj"  out  of 
politics,  stand  alone  on  his  record  of 
success  and  let  this  be  shown  by  effi- 
ciency in  the  various  departments. 

Analyzing  our  own  situation  in  Paso 
Robles  relative  to  city  management  re- 
sults, we  have  accomplished  many 
things,  not  yet  attaining,  however,  the 
results  we  want.  When  we  accomplish 
certain  specific  results  which  we  con- 
sider good,  we  raise  our  standard  a 
little  higher  than  this  to  reach  a  still 
higher  state  of  efficiency;  rather  coax 
ourselves,  as  it  were,  up  to  a  higher 
point  each  time. 

We  have  our  street  department,  po- 
lice, fire,  water,  also  a  municipal  bath 
house  and  city  park.  I  believe  that 
each  department  is  working  at  about  as 
high  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain.  It  is  possible  that  one 
or  two  of  these  departments  may  reach 
a  little  higher  state  of  refinement  the 
coming  year.  We  have  many  improve- 
ments in  mind  which  will  be  started 
this  spring,  one  of  the  biggest  being  the 
paving  of  the  main  thoroughfare  con- 
necting the  State  highway,  the  paving 
of  the  business  section  and  the  installa- 


tion of  the  electrolier  system.  We  also 
desire  to  place  a  modern,  up-to-date 
comfort  station  in  our  central  park.  We 
have  felt  the  need  of  this  during  the 
past  year  very  keenly.  So  many  towns 
neglect  this  particular  necessity.  Others 
install  something  that  will  simply  "get 
b3^"  We  wish  to  get  away  from  this 
idea  and  erect  something  more  a  credit. 
It  is  also  our  desire  to  establish  better 
quarters  for  automobile  campers  w^ho 
tour  the  country  during  the  summer 
months,  and  if  time  and  money  will  per- 
mit, we  hope  to  accomplish  much  in  the 
way  of  a  creditable  camp  site.  Our 
small  camping  ground  was  full  nearly 
all  summer.  AVe  find  this  method  of  ad- 
vertising very  effective  and  inexpensive. 

The  municipal  bath  house  of  Paso 
Robles  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  as- 
sets. We  have  sulphur  water  and  mud 
baths  which  effect  wonders  in  the  way 
of  cures  of  various  ailments,  and  by 
really  doing  things  in  this  department, 
giving  efficient  service  for  a  reasonable 
charge,  we  are  advertising  our  city  all 
over  the  world.  We  have  had  people 
here  taking  the  baths  from  every  part 
of  the  universe.  The  past  two  months 
our  register  will  show  names  of  people 
from  liondon,  Australia,  Canada,  Ha- 
waii, Japan,  Paris,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  own  country,  as  they  come  from 
all  States  in  the  Union  and  we  feel  that 
by  efficient  service  to  each  individual, 
we  have  valuable  advertisers.  AVe,  of 
Paso  Robles,  do  not  appreciate  the  full 
value  of  this  institution  as  an  adver- 
tising medium. 

The  detailed  working  reports  are  got- 
ten out  each  month,  showing  results  in 
the  various  departments.  For  instance, 
on  streets,  our  report  shows  the  coun- 
cil the  entire  expense,  what  it  has  cost 
the  city  per  load  of  gravel,  etc.,  for  re- 
pairing and  refilling  roads,  the  cost  of 
grading,  of  keeping  the  city  clean,  and 
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the  cost  of  street  sprinkling.  In  the 
water  department  we  show  the  pump- 
ing hours,  cost  of  pumping  and  distri- 
bution. In  the  old  system  of  govern- 
ment the  council  had  no  such  data. 
They  Avere  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly 
what  the  various  departments  were  do- 
ing, so  rather  than  continue  in  this  sort 
of  channel,  the  board  decided  that  the 


offices  of  city  marshal,  chief  of  police, 
and  city  engineer  should  be  consoli- 
dated. This  consolidation  created  the 
office  of  city  manager.  On  this  partic- 
ular office  rests  the  responsibility  of  all 
the  other  departments  and  up  to  this 
time,  the  financial  results  are,  I  believe, 
satisfactory. 


THE  HETCH  HETCHY  WATER  SUPPLY 

WITH  RELATION  TO  THE  EAST  BAY  CITIES 
By  A.  J.  CLEARY 

Assistant   City   Engineer   of  San  Francisco 


THOSE  of  you  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco  know 
that  the  East  Bay  cities  are  at 
the  present  time  in  a  very  serious 
crisis  as  regards  their  water  supply. 
Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley,  geo- 
graphically ideally  situated  as  indus- 
trial and  home  cities,  have  been  seri- 
ously retarded  in  their  growth  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  their  water  ser- 
vice. This  fact  was  very  strongly 
brought  out  within  the  past  three 
months  when  the  Goodrich  Tire  Com- 
pany was  seeking  a  site  for  an  indus- 
trial plant  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 
After  examining  the  facilities  in  San 
Francisco  and  all  its  neighboring  com- 
munities, the  manager  of  the  company 
wrote  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Los  Angeles,  stating  that  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  inadequacy  of 
the  water  supply  in  those  cities,  he 
was  forced  to  choose  Los  Angeles  for 
his  factory. 

Last  week  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
took  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Commonwealth 
Club,  the  Downtown  Association,  and 
the  Advertising  Club  over  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project.  There  were  several 
residents    of    the    East    Bay    cities    on 


that  trip,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Bev- 
erly   Ilodghead,    a    past    president    of 
the    Commonwealth    Club,    who,     after 
seeing  the   pro.ject,  was  moved  to  ex- 
press   himself    very    strongly    on    the 
subject,  and  we  had  with  us  Mr.  John 
S.    Drum,    president    of    the    Savings 
Union    Bank    of    San    Francisco    and 
chairman  of  the  War  Savings  Commit- 
tee   during   the   war,   who   stated   that 
he    had    been    so    misinformed    on    the 
Hetch    Hetchy    project    that    he    had 
really    doubted    as    to    its    feasibility, 
but,  after  seeing  the  work  and  having 
it  explained  to  him,  he  promised  that 
he  would  get  together  the  business  and 
banking    interests    of    San    Francisco 
and  take  from  the   City  Engineer  the 
burden  of  carrying  this  entire  project. 
Now,   the    real    question    which    I    am 
to  discuss  with  you  is,  why  should  the 
cities  of  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda, 
and  all  the  East  Bay  cities,  co-operate 
with    San    Francisco    in    the    develop- 
ment   of    the    Hetch    Hetchy    project? 
First,   because  the  Hetch  Hetchy  pro- 
ject can  be  first  completed.     If  funds 
are    provided    for    construction    imme- 
diately,  water  can  be   brought  to  the 
county   line    in    San   Francisco  within 
four  years.     Whereas,   if  you  tnrn  to 
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any  other  source,  which  woukl  be 
adequate  for  the  Bay  Cities,  you 
would  find  it  would  probably  take 
four  years  to  get  your  preliminary 
work  completed.  You  remember  the 
long  and  arduous  fight  that  we  had 
in  Washington  to  get  the  rights  that 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  now  has  in 
the  Heteh  Hetchy.  Under  the  Raker 
bill,  we  were  granted  the  right  to  con- 
struct an  aqueduct,  dams  and  appur- 
tenant structures  for  domestic  water 
and  power  supply.  The  conditions  ex- 
pressed in  the  bill  made  it  necessary 
for  San  Francisco  to  develop,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  water,  hydro-electric  power. 
On  the  project  200,000  horsepower  can 
be  economically  developed.  This  power 
can  be  sold  at  $50  per  horsepower, 
which  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $10,- 
000,000  annually  from  the  sale  of  hydro- 
electric power  alone,  independent  of 
the  water  supply. 

As  to  reservoir  capacity,  the  reser- 
voirs which  the  city  is  developing  will 
be  able  to  supply  400,000,000  gallons 
of  water  daily.  San  Francisco  now 
consumes  about  44,000,000  or  45,000,- 
000  gallons  daily.  So  that  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project  can  supply  about  ten 
times  the  present  consumption  of  San 
Francisco. 

T  do  not  need  to  mention  to  you 
the  quality  of  the  water,  as  you  are 
all  familiar  witli  the  various  phases  of 
that  subject.  But  there  are  several 
points  on  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
haze  in  the  minds  of  the  East  Bay  citi- 
zens, and  those  I  would  like  to  touch 
upon. 

There  is  firstly  the  objection  that  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  cannot  take  from 
the  Tuolumne  reservoirs  any  water 
until  it  has  purchased  Spring  Valley 
and  developed  it  to  its  ultimate  capac- 
ity. Such  is  absolutely  not  the  case. 
The  Raker  bill  states  specifically  that 


no  water  shall  be  diverted  from  the 
Tuolumne  reservoirs  until  the  grantee 
has  developed  what  sources  of  water 
supply  it  owns.  That  part  has  been 
passed  on  by  the  highest  legal  author- 
ity. The  grantee  is  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.  The  city  and  county 
at  the  present  time  own  a  little  water 
supply  capable  of  supplying  about  two 
hundred  families,  which  is  developed  to 
its  ultimate  capacity.  As  a  result,  San 
Francisco  could  tomorrow  go  to  the 
Iletch  Hetchy  water  supply  and  bring 
that  water  to  San  Francisco  indepen- 
dent of  the  Spring  Valley  Company. 

Another  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  opponents  of  municipal  own- 
ership generally,  and  by  the  opponents 
of  Hetch  Hetchy  in  particular,  is  that 
the  prior  rights  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts to  the  water  from  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  sources  will  interfere  with  San 
Francisco's  supply.  Before  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  bill  was  signed  by  the  President 
or  even  passed  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, this  subject  was  very  thoroughly 
investigated.  The  irrigation  districts 
sent  representatives  to  Washington  to 
safeguard  their  interests.  Those  repre- 
sentatives agreed  with  the  City  Engi- 
neer, Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  and  our  As- 
sistant City  Attorney,  Mr.  English,  on 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  under 
which  they  were  entitled  to  a  supply  of 
2,350  second  feet  during  all  but  two 
months  in  the  year,  from  April  15  to 
June  15,  when  4,000  second  feet  are  to 
be  released  to  them  from  storage.  The 
Senate  and  House  appointed  to  investi- 
gate this  subject  and  inquire  into  the 
rights  of  the  irrigation  districts  a 
board  of  army  engineers,  composed  of 
three  of  the  most  eminent  army  engi- 
neers in  the  country,  and  you  know 
that  the  army  has  a  very  high  person- 
nel, and   a  very  high   standard  of  en- 
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gineering  and  legal  ethics.  This  board 
of  engineers  found  that  there  was 
ample  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  source  for 
the  needs  both  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  irrigation  districts.  I  shall  not  go 
into  the  details  of  the  needs  of  those 
districts,  but  I  have  the  figures  with 
me  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  one 
interested  detailed  figures  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  talk. 

The  first  reason  why  the  Bay  Cities  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  bay  should  join 
with  San  Francisco  on  the  Hetch 
Hetch}^  project  is  that  this  project  can 
supply  them  most  promptly  with  their 
much  needed  water.  Again,  this  pro- 
ject Can  be  completed  more  cheaply 
than  any  of  the  other  projects  which 
have  been  proposed,  for  confirmation 
of  which  let  me  say  that  the  army  en- 
gineers found  that  when  the  tremen- 
dous hydro-electric  possibilities  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  project  were  compared 
with  those  of  the  McCloud  River  and 
the  other  possible  sources,  that  Hetch 
Hetchy  would  be  $20,000,000  cheaper 
than  any  of  the  sources  considered  at 
that  time  as  available  for  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Bay  Cities,  and  they  com- 
prised thirteen  different  sources. 

In  the  third  place,  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  East  Bay  cities 
to  join  with  San  Francisco  in  this  pro- 
ject, because  they  will  not  be  put  to 
any  immediate  expenditure  for  the  pro- 
ject. For  them  to  establish  a  system 
from  any  source  would  mean  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  head  works  and  aqueducts 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  aqueduct 
could  be  used  for  both  sides  of  the  bay. 
San  Francisco  would  be  constructing 
the  aqueduct,  the  head  works,  and  all 
the  mountain  division  and  valley  divi- 
sion of  the  work  for  the  East  Bay  cities. 
Why,  then,  should  they  expend  an  equal 
amount  to  duplicate  that  portion  of  the 


system  ?  It  is  a  mere  economic  waste 
which  would  result  to  the  disadvantage 
of  both  San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay 
cities. 

A  fourth  reason  why  a  water  system 
coming  from  the  north  and  crossing 
Carquinez  Strait  would  not  be  as  ad- 
vantageous as  one  coming  from  the 
east,  as  the  Hetch  Hetchy  system  is 
the  liability  of  wrecking  the  aqueduct 
through  an  earthquake.  There  is  some 
danger  from  earthquake  in  all  points 
of  California,  but  geologists,  and  we 
have  had  four  of  them  on  the  project, 
and  have  employed  the  best  in  the 
United  States  as  consulting  geologists 
on  the  project,  have  unanimously  been 
in  favor  of  Hetch  Hetchy,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  economical  conditions,  not 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its  sup- 
ply, but  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  safety  to  resist  earthquake  condi- 
tions, and  that  over  any  other  source. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  thoughts 
that  I  would  convey  to  the  minds  of  the 
men  from  across  the  bay.  San  Fran- 
cisco asks  you  for  nothing  but  merely 
to  make  up  your  minds.  One  of  the 
great  defects  of  our  form  of  government 
seems  to  be  that  there  are  so  many 
minds  to  be  made  up  on  a  project  of 
this  character  that  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
cure unanimity  of  action.  But  it  is  not 
a  great  thing  to  ask  you  that  when  you 
have  finished  your  investigations,  which 
I  understand  are  now  in  progress,  that 
you  make  up  your  minds  definitely  and 
irrevocably  whether  you  want  to  be 
considered  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project. 
For  San  Francisco  is  delaying  the  de- 
sign of  its  aqueduct  across  the  valley  to 
know  your  attitude  in  this  matter, 
whether  we  shall  make  it  capable  of 
carrying  enough  water  to  supply  our 
own  immediate  needs  only,  or  whether 
we  shall  provide  for  our  sister  cities. 
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Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley  and  the 
neighboring  smaller  communities.  The 
latter  question  is  for  you  to  decide  and 
express  yourself  on  within  the  next  six 
months,  during  which  time  I  am  sure 
you  will  have  ample  leisure  to  consider 
this  project  in  all  its  phases. 

Mayor  Louis   Bartlett   of  Berkeley: 

What  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
plan  for  impounding  the  water  near 
San  Francisco,  in  the  event  Spring 
Valley  is  not  taken  over? 

Mr.  Cleary:  San  Francisco  has  made 
provision  for  impounding  water  in  the 
Amazon  Reservoir  Tract.     We  have  re- 
cently purchased  a  large  tract  right  near 
the  county  line  at  the  base  of  the  San 
Bruno  mountains  that  will  hold  about 
a  two  weeks'  supply  of  water.  That  will 
be   insufficient,   of   course,   for   a   great 
emergency,  but  it  is  merely  a  beginning. 
I  think  we  must  all  agree  that  the  logical 
thing  to  do  in  the  development  of  this 
project  is  to  acquire  at  a  reasonable  price 
the  usable  properties  of  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company,  because  it  would  be 
very  poor  business  for  San  Francisco  to 
compete  in  supplying  water  to  its  citi- 
zens with  a  company  that  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  same  project.  In  the  first 
place,   we   would   have   to   duplicate    a 
$10,000,000  distribution  system.    In  the 
second   place,    we   could   not   profitably 
supply  only  half  of  the  consumers.    The 
thing  to  do  is  to  condemn  their  proper- 
ties to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hetch    Hetchy    project.       I    think    the 
same  thing  applies  to  the  East  Bay  cities 
— I  don't  think  there  is  a  business  man 
in  Oakland,  Alameda  or  Berkeley  who 
would  want  to  see  the  streets  of  the  en- 
tire towns  torn  up  and  a  duplicate  dis- 
tribution system  put  in  and  then  have 
to  compete  with  a  private  corporation 
supplying   in   the   municipalities.     You 
should   have   your   distributing    system 


and  your  present  reservoir  system,  en- 
larging it,  if  need  be. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  To  what  extent  will 
the  East  Bay  cities  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  part  of  the  project  still 
to  be  erected? 

Mr.  Cleary:  The  East  Bay  cities  will 
not  be  expected  to  contribute  one  cent 
to  the  project.  The  East  Bay  cities  need 
only  declare  their  intention  of  taking 
water  from  us,  and  we  will  bring  it  to 
them  and  we  will  charge  them  an  equit- 
able rate,  which  will  be  arrived  at  by 
their  representatives  and  ours.  We,  how- 
ever, look  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
East  Bay  cities  in  marketing  our  bonds. 
We  are  going  to  construct  the  project  ; 
we  have  the  money  voted  in  bonds,  and 
if  the  East  Bay  cities  will  declare  their 
intention  of  joining  with  us  in  the  use 
of  water  from  that  source,  we  will  pro- 
vide for  their  needs. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  Would  that  include 
bringing  the  water  to  them? 

Mr.  Cleary:  We  would  bring  it  as 
far  as  Niles,  and  they  would  have  to 
make  provision  for  their  aqueduct  line 
from  Niles  to  their  immediate  distrib- 
uting systems,  which  would  be  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  miles,  I  don't  recall 
the  exact  distance.  I  repeat  that  San 
Francisco  is  not  asking  any  money  from 
the  East  Bay  cities.  It  does  want  the 
co-operation  of  their  industrial  institu- 
tions over  there  in  the  sale  of  these 
bonds. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  Are  you  preparing  to 
finance  the  power  project  at  the  same 
lime  as  the  water  project? 

Mr.  Cleary:  We  are  prepared  to 
finance  the  development  of  the  first  unit, 
66,000  horsepower.  That  is  about  as 
much  power  as  is  now  used  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, so  it  will  just  double  our  supply. 
We  do  not  wish  to  create  power  more 
rapidly  than  the  market  will  absorb  it. 
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It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  city  to  injure 
privately  owned  concerns  which  have 
gone  ahead  in  good  faith  to  develop 
their  sources  of  supply.  So  we  would 
merely  bring  the  power  to  the  city  as 
our  needs  require  it.  There  is  a  great 
power  shortage  at  the  present  time,  and 
this  is  really  going  to  fill  a  need. 

Mr.    Hamilton:     Los    Angeles    made 


the  mistake  of  postponing  the  financing 
of  the  power  end  of  the  aqueduct,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  wise  to  do  just  as  you 
are  planning  to  do,  develop  them  both 
together. 

Mr.  Cleary:  We  are  developing  the 
power  first,  because  the  revenue  from 
it  will  carry  the  interest  on  the  remainder 
of  the  bonds. 


MUNICIPAL  LANDING  FIELDS  FOR  AIRCRAFT 

By  W.  P.  BUTCHER,  of  Santa  Barbara 


SANTA  BARBARA  has  been  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  pur- 
chasing land  for  a  landing  place 
for  aircraft.  And  we  are  interested  in 
getting  the  ideas  of  the  officials  of  the 
State  upon  the  subject. 

Aviation  is  a  very  young  science.  But, 
aided  by  the  necessities  of  war  for  its 
development,  it  has  made  tremendous 
strides.  And  it  has  become  plain  that  it 
is  to  be  a  matter  of  commercial  develop- 
ment with  us.  As  yet  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  aviation  is  to  get  the  aeroplane 
off  the  ground,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
its  journey,  to  give  it  a  safe  landing. 
So  long  as  it  is  in  the  air,  it  is  now,  prac- 
tically speaking,  absolutely  safe.  Hence 
the  urgent  necessity  for  fields,  landing 
fields,  if  aviation  is  to  become  a  commer- 
cial instrument  and  of  any  importance. 

A  sufficient  aviation  field  requires  two 
things :  first,  you  must  have  area  enough, 
not  less  than  twenty  acres.  In  the  next 
place,  the  field  should  be  as  accessible  to 
the  city  as  possible.  The  field  should  be 
so  improved  as  to  have  a  solid  surface, 
so  that  when  the  aeroplane  is  on  the 
ground  and  is  in  motion,  it  can  be  run 
along  without  using  up  too  much  energy. 
I  am  informed,  incidentally,  that  it  re- 
quires more  gasoline  to  get  one  of  these 
aeroplanes  into  the  air  than  it  does  to 


make  a  trip  of  several  miles  after  they 
are  once  in  the  air. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  a  field  of  the  requisite 
size.  Ordinarily  land  is  very  valuable 
round  about  the  city.  So  that  by  the 
time  we  have  our  motor  parks  completed 
and  paid  for  and  then  undertake  to  have 
an  aeroplane  landing,  the  city  is  out  of 
money  and  cannot  successfully  float  such 
an  enterprise.  But  I  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  city  that  has  no  landing 
place  for  aeroplanes  will  be  a  back 
number. 

I  am  informed  that  a  corporation  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing aerial  navigation  and  permitting 
aerial  navigation  on  this  coast  with 
$130,000,000  capital.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  they  will  have 
landing  fields,  private  landing  fields  all 
over  this  coast,  and  in  the  various  cities 
on  the  routes  of  travel,  and  they  will 
squeeze  out  the  independent  votaries  of 
the  air.  In  other  words,  they  will  per- 
mit no  one  but  those  belonging  to  the 
combination  to  use  their  private  fields. 
For  that  reason  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  the  cities  should  look  into 
this  matter  and  prepare  for  the  future. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  requisites 
of  such  a  field.    I  was  perhaps  delegated 
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to  open  the  discussion  of  this  s'ubject 
liecause  I  suggested  to  our  secretary  that 
it  would  be  of  value,  after  we  had  dis- 
cussed motor  parks,  to  discuss  aviation 
fields.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  take  back  to 
Santa  Barbara  some  valuable  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject.  If  I  have  merely 
placed  it  before  you  so  that  you  will 
consider  it,  that  is  all  that  I  can  expect. 
Mayor  Lynch  of  Modesto:  I  believe 
the  Modesto  city  charter  was  the  first 
to  provide  for  an  aviation  field.  We 
have  an  excellent  landing  place  at  pres- 
ent, though  not  owned  by  the  city.  How- 
ever, the  city  is  about  to  bond  itself  to 
the  extent  of  $50,000  to  provide  such  a 
field. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  delegates 
here  to  know  that  experts  have  indicated 
that  a  first-class  field  should  be  about 
1,800  feet  square,  and  that  it  should  have 
a  grade  of  about  1.5  per  cent;  that  it 
should  not  be  composed  of  too  much  clay 
soil  or  too  much  sand ;  that  it  should  be 
in  a  locality  where  the  field,  both  going 
and  coming,  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  power  lines  or  buildings ;  and 
that  it  should  be  as  conveniently  close  to 
the  city  as  possible.  We  are  operating 
upon  those  lines  in  Modesto.  I  think  by 
another  year  or  two  we  shall  be  able  to 
report  to  you  that  we  have  a  first-class 
aviation  field  and  landing  place,  for 
which  we  expect  to  pay  something  like 
$700  an  acre. 

President  Handley:  Lieutenant  Cro- 
zier  is  engaged  in  transporting  freight 
and  passengers  at  Riverside,  and  he  can 
certainly  give  us  a  very  practical  view- 
point in  the  matter.  Will  you  kindly 
favor  us.  Lieutenant  Crozier? 

Lieutenant  Crozier:  While  it  is  not 
(|uito  correct  that  I  am  at  present  en- 
gaged in  carrying  passengers  and  trans- 
porting freight,  that  is  something  which 
will  come,  I  think,  in  the  very  near  fu- 


ture. I  am  at  present  representing  the 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  Motor  Corporation  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  dealers  in 
Washington  and  in  Oregon  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  Texas  and  Arizona.  The 
only  thing  that  keeps  us  from  advancing 
more  than  we  are  able  to  do  at  the  pres- 
ent is  the  lack  of  landing  fields.  In  no- 
ticing the  list  of  cities  represented  here 
this  morning,  I  have  probably  flown  over 
60  per  cent  of  them,  possibly  landed  at 
10  per  cent  of  them,  and  would  have 
landed  at  all  of  them  had  there  been  the 
requisite  landing  fields. 

The  aeroplane  in  the  future  will  be  no 
less  popular  than  is  the  automobile  to- 
day. You  may  think  that  a  very  broad 
statement.  But  it  has  been  proved  many 
times  over  in  the  old  countries,  that  are 
two  and  three  and  even  ten  years  ahead 
of  America  in  aviation  and  aeronautics 
in  general. 

So  far  as  California  and  landing  fields 
is  concerned,  California  beyond  a  doubt 
should  lead  the  world,  not  the  United 
States  but  the  world,  in  aeronautics.  You 
have  more  flying  days  per  year  than  any 
other  place  of  which  we  have  statistics. 
You  have  ideal  climatic  conditions.  You 
have  very  few  fogs.  Your  air  lanes  could 
be  mapped  around  through  districts  and 
give  you  access  to  territory  that  prob- 
ably men  have  never  seen — and  never 
will  see  unless  from  an  aeroplane. 

I  have  made  several  experimental 
flights,  and  am  making  all  that  I  can, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  takes  to  fly  from  here 
to  the  border  of  Arizona  down  near  the 
Colorado  River.  I  made  a  flight  in  two 
hours  from  here  to  Blythe,  and  I  know 
[  crossed  lands  down  there  that  a  white 
man  has  never  seen,  because  he  could 
not  carry  water  enough  to  get  to  it.  In 
Arizona  there  are  companies  who  would 
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like  to  transport  their  engineers  to  Los 
Angeles  if  transportation  could  be  had 
for  them.  It  is  a  great  saving  of  time, 
as  well  as  advantageous  in  other  feat- 
ures. We  do  not  all  of  us  realize  what 
speed  is  made.  Only  recently  a  flight 
was  made  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles  in  four  hours  and  eight  minutes, 
with  a  passenger. 

Municipal  landing  fields  will  bring 
your  cities  closer  together.  I  know  of 
ten  or  fifteen  firms  in  California  that 
are  waiting  for  landing  fields,  in  order 
that  they  may  send  a  representative  to 
do  business  with  the  towns  which  are  in- 
accessible by  the  air  just  at  present.  Re- 
member that  whatever  is  a  great  time- 
saver,  and  the  aeroplane  is,  is  a  great 
money-saver.  There  are  thousands  of 
things  that  can  be  done  in  the  aeroplane 
that  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to 
do.  It  all  depends  on  the  landing  fa- 
cilities. 

I  would  say  that  the  ideal  field  should 
be  at  least  1,400  feet  square.  The  ground 
should  be  hard,  and  you  should  have 
high  trees  around  it. 

While  the  airships  that  we  have  at 
present  carry  only  one  passenger  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pilot,  that  is  just  the  start. 
It  will  not  be  more  than  a  few  years 
when  they  will  be  carrying  fifty  passen- 
gers around  here  in  California. 

So  far  as  accidents  with  aeroplanes  are 
concerned,  most  of  them  are  just  the 
same  as  accidents  with  automobiles — the 
result  of  carelessness.  During  the  war 
we  all  took  a  lot  of  chances  and  we  flew 
at  an  altitude  of  fifty  feet.  Now  that  we 
are  flying  our  own  ships,  we  fly  at  5,000. 
We  could  fly  at  500  or  1,000  feet  if  we 
had  plenty  of  landing  places. 

If  the  cities  in  California  would  only 
get  together  and  be  the  first  ones  to 
have  landing  fields,  it  would  soon  be 
widely  known,  the  ideal  flying  conditions 


that  exist  here,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  lead  the  world  in  avi- 
ation. It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  up  to  you. 
The  organization  that  I  represent  will 
be  delighted  to  send  out  any  literature, 
any  information,  give  any  advice  on 
aeronautics  in  general  or  in  particular. 
Or  we  will  send  a  representative  to  make 
investigations  and  offer  any  information 
possible,  if  you  contemplate  establishing- 
landing  places. 

The  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  develop 
the  country,  and  get  into  inaccessible 
places.  We  do  not  care  for  the  stunts 
that  some  people  even  yet  believe  to  be 
the  chief  work  of  the  aeroplane.  The  real 
uses  of  the  aeroplane  are  very  many,  in- 
cluding more  than  I  could  mention  to 
you  in  the  brief  space  that  I  have  to  talk 
to  you — the  taxi  service,  aerial  express,, 
carriage  of  mail,  city  planning,  food  dis- 
tribution, transportation  of  government 
officials,  aerial  photography  making  mo- 
tion picture  films,  commercial  traveling, 
astronomical  observations,  delivery  of 
perishables,  delivery  of  newspapers,  and 
so  many  others  that,  as  I  say,  it  would 
take  too  long  to  mention  them. 

And  in  closing,  permit  me  to  say  that 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  establishment  of 
municipal  aviation  fields  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mayor  Louis  Bartlett  of  Berkeley: 
Just  across  the  county  line  in  Contra 
Costa  County  there  is  a  field  that  seems 
to  be  available  to  our  city.  The  ques- 
tions that  are  interesting  us  are,  first, 
the  size  of  a  field  we  ought  to  have,  and" 
secondly,  how  to  finance  it — and  we  can 
not  go  to  a  bond  election  there,  as  we 
have  just  had  one.  It  has  occurred  to  us 
that  possibly  we  could  get  the  civic  or- 
ganizations to  contribute  to  some  extent, 
and  then  we  might  be  able  to  get  a  field 
merely  for  the  abatement  or  payment  of 
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taxes  upon  it  for  a  time.  Money  will  be 
required  for  leveling  it  off  and  for  build- 
ing the  hangars  and  several  other  things. 
We  were  wondering  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  arrangements  with  va- 
rious commercial  firms,  so  they  can  help 
carry  this,  so  that  in  the  next  five  years, 
for  example,  we  w^ill  be  able  to  establish 
something,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
possilily  through  a  bond  issue,  acquire  a 
sufficient  tract  of  land  to  have  a  good 
landing  place. 

Mr.  Locke:  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question  has  to  be  considered,  at  least 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  from  a 
cold-blooded  business  standpoint.  If 
you  go  to  the  people  of  your  munici- 
pality and  ask  them  to  vote  a  large  sum 
to  buy  the  necessary  land  for  these  pur- 
poses, 1,400  feet  square,  or  more,  and 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  busi- 
ness district  of  the  city,  before  you  will 
be  able  to  get  them  to  vote  the  necessary 
funds,  you  must  show  them  that  it  will 
be  a  paying  investment  from  a  business 


standpoint.     That  is  the  phase  of  the 
subject  that  interests  me.    How  could  it 
be  made  a  paying  venture  ?    Would  those 
who  use  the  field  contribute  toward  its 
support  and  maintenance  and  payment 
of  interest  on  the  bonds  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  land,  or  how  is  it  proposed  to 
make  these  aeroplane  landing  fields  pay  f 
Lieutenant  Crozier:  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  say  that  the  manufacturing 
companies  should  put  on  some  sort  of  an 
educational    campaign   before   the   pur- 
chasing powers  of  your  city.    In  addition 
to  that,  you  may  say  to  your  city  council 
that  if  you  establish  a  landing  field  and 
hangar,  that  the  government  will  give 
you    aerial   mail   service   under   certain 
conditions.     Then  there  is  some  distinc- 
tion in  being  a  pioneer  in  your  locality 
in  this  direction,  it  would  seem  to  me. 
And  remember  that  if  your  city  does  not 
establish  a  field,  your  neighboring  city 
will,  and  take  the  traffic.     So  it  is  my 
prediction  that  the  city  that  shows  the 
initiative  will  be  amply  repaid  for  it. 


HISTORY  OF  WARRENITE  -  BITULITHIC  ROADS  AND  PAVE- 
MENTS AND  SOME  NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN 
PAVEMENT  CONSTRUCTION 

Address  by  GEORGE  C.  WARREN, 
President,  Warren  Brothers  Company, 
Before  the  Highway  Engineering-  Class  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana  University,  May  14,  1920. 


Early  in  the  year  1901  the,  then  en- 
tirely novel,  construction  which  has  de- 
veloped into  Warrenite-Bitulithic  was 
first  brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
instructor,  Professor  Charles  C.  Brown, 
then  Editor  of  Mumcipal  Engineering, 
by  its  inventor  and  the  writer's  brother, 
the  late  Frederick  John  Warren.  It  was 
then  little  more  than  a  collection  of  em- 
bryonic thought  in  the  inventor's  mind 
engendered  by  fifteen  years'  practical 
experience  in  refining  of  asphalt  and 
other  bituminous  materials  and  in  the 
laying   of    asphalt   pavements   and   two 


years'  constant  laboratory  work  in  de- 
velopment of  this  new  idea. 

Fundamental,  Idea 

Fundamentally,  this  idea  was  that  bet- 
ter and  more  durable  bituminous  pave- 
ments than  those  in  previous  use  could 
be  produced  by  scientific  grading  of 
comparatively  coarse  grain  mineral  ag- 
gregate (either  gravel  or  crushed  stone) 
combined  with  high  grade  asphaltic  ma- 
terials. Briefly,  the  principle  of  the 
grading  of  the  aggregate  which  was  in 
the  inventor's  mind  from  his  first  study 
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of  the  matter  was  to  make  the  com- 
pressed aggregate  as  dense  as  possible 
and  coating  the  particles  of  aggregate, 
preferably  heated,  with  specially  pre- 
pared high  grade  asphaltic  cement,  the 
result  being  true  asphaltic  concrete 
practically  as  dense  and  voidless  as 
solid  stone.  This  density  is  produced  by 
combining  particles  of  aggregate,  rang- 
ing from  the  largest  to  impalpable  pow- 
der, in  such  proportions  that  each  reced- 
ing size  of  aggregate  is  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  fill  the  voids  between  the 
coarser  sizes.  With  some  surprise  it  was 
discovered  that  uniform  sized  grains  of 
any  given  size  contain  the  same  percent- 
age of  voids  or  air  space,  these  voids 
being  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
bulk  of  compressed  aggregate  of  such 
uniform  size.  In  other  words,  a  block 
or  piece  of  stone  broken  into  pieces  of 
uniform  size,  produces  a  bulk  double 
that  of  solid  rock.  In  crushing,  there- 
fore, a  cubic  yard  of  ledge  rock  is  in- 
creased in  volume  to  two  cubic  yards  of 
closely  screened  uniform  sized  product, 
each  separated  uniform  size  containing 
approximately  50  per  cent  voids.  This 
is  true  whether  two-inch  or  larger  size 
or  as  fine  as  one  two-hundredth-incli  or 
even  smaller  in  which  the  individual 
voids  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  eye. 

The  first  problem  wliieli  presented 
itself  to  the  inventor  was  to  devise  means 
of  determining  the  proportions  of  vary- 
ing sized  grains  which  would  reduce  the 
voids  to  a  minimum  and  apparatus  to 
accurately  make  tests  and  equipment  to 
practically  produce  the  result  in  large 
quantities.  In  these  early  experiments 
the  inventor  was  assisted  by  August 
Schutte,  chemist,  and  Horace  W.  Ash, 
mechanical  engineer,  both  of  whom  are 
still  associated  with  Warren  Brothers 
Company. 


Void  Testing  Apparatus 

Schutte  invented  the  truncated  cone 
for  testing  voids  and  determining  pro- 
portions, it  being  found  that  all  prior 
means  of  testing  voids  were  quite  in- 
accurate and  unreliable.  For  instance, 
the  old  method  of  attempting  to  fill  the 
voids  with  water  only  found  a  portion 
of  them,  as  the  water  did  not  expel  the 
air  from  the  smallest  voids,  which  con- 
stitute a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
total  voids.  Another  method  of  shaking 
the  material  in  a  cubical  box  was  also 
inaccurate  because  the  more  the  box  was 
shaken,  the  more  the  fine  material  would 
sift  to  the  bottom  of  the  container  and 
force  the  coarser  particles  upward  to  the 
point  of  "overflowing"  the  box.  With 
the  truncated  cone  having  a  base,  say 
six  (6)  inches  in  diameter  and  top  open- 
ing say  half  that  diameter,  when  the 
coarse  particles  of  aggregate  are  shaken 
down,  they  are  so  wedged  together  and 
between  the  sloping  sides  of  the  cone, 
that  power  from  below  cannot  force 
them  up.  The  cones  were  first  made  of 
heavy  sheet  copper  soldered  at  the  bot- 
tom and  sides,  but  the  pressure  produced 
by  shaking  the  aggregate  was  such  that 
it  bulged  the  cone  at  bottom  and  sides. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  cone 
of  steel  as  heavy  as  Vs  inch  securely 
riveted  at  bottom  and  sides.  With  this 
apparatus  and  violent  shaking  until  no 
more  material  can  be  gotten  into  the 
cone  and  by  using  the  correct  propor- 
tions of  all  grades  of  aggregate  from 
coarsest  to  finest  the  50%  voids  in  the 
uniform  sized  aggregate  can  be  reduced 
to  about  10%  or  to  density  within  10% 
of  that  of  solid  ledge  rock.  The  cubical 
contents  of  the  cone  is  known  and  the 
weight  of  compressed  aggregate  com- 
pared with  the  weight  (determined  by 
specific  gravity)  of  a  solid  block  of 
stone  of  the  same  cubical  content  and 
quality  as  being  used  for  the  test  de- 
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termines  the  per  cent  of  voids.  The  re- 
sults vary  with  varying  shapes  and  sizes 
of  each  quality  of  aggregate,  conse- 
quently the  "void  test"  must  be  made 
in  the  laboratory  in  advance  of  pave- 
ment construjction,  using  in  the  test  the 
identical  quality  and  sizes  of  aggregate 
to  be  used  in  the  practical  construction. 
With  the  voids  thus  determined,  the 
next  step  is  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  bitumen  which  is  necessary  to : 

(a)  Fill  all  the  voids  and  a  slight  sur- 
plus ; 

(b)  Thoroughly  coat  all  the  particles 
of  aggregate  with  the  asphaltic  cement. 

By  these  methods  and  practices  and 
scientific  laboratory  control  we  are  able 
to  regularly  and  practically  accomplish 
(what  no  other  form  of  monolithic 
bituminous  pavement  even  approxim- 
ately accomplishes)  to  wit,  compression 
of  approximately  four  (4)  inches  in 
depth  of  commercial  ingredients  into  a 
compressed  depth  of  two  (2)  inches. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the 
scientific  rudiments  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  result  is  a  highly  scientific  true 
asphaltic  concrete  having  practically  the 
density  of  solid  rock. 

Time  at  this  occasion  will  not  permit 
a  description  of  the   many  other  pro- 
cesses and   apparatus  for  testing  both 
the  ingredients  used  and  the  completed 
pavement,     also    the     improved    detail 
methods   of   construction,   all  of  which 
service  is  furnished  by  highly  equipped 
laboratories  with  a  large  force  of  em- 
ployees,   one    of    which    laboratories    is 
located  in   Cambridge,    Mass.,    and   an- 
other   at    Portland,    Ore.,    at    each    of 
which  in  the  working  season  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  complete  tests  are 
made    daily,    including    daily    samples 
from  all  of  the  approximately  two  hun- 
dred places  where  Warrenite-Bitulithic 
roads    are    being    simultaneously    con- 
structed during  the  busy  season.    Rudi- 


mentary   laboratory    apparatus   is    also 
maintained  at  each  operating  plant. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  extremely  im- 
portant service  which  Warren  Brothers 
Company  gives  in  conjunction  with  the 
use  of  its  patents. 


Equipment  Invention 
Having  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
laboratory  determination  of  ingredients 
to  be  used,  the  next  difficulty  was  to  de- 
vise equipment  to  practically  produce 
the  desired  results  as  determined  by 
laboratory  operation.  For  this  Horace 
W.  Ash  devised  two  general  types  of 
plant,  which  are  diametrically  opposite 
in  their  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
same  result,  to  wit: 

(1)  Statiovani.  semi-portahle  or  rail- 
road plant  type  in  which  the  aggregate 
first  passes  through  rotary  heaters  in  ap- 
proximately the  desired  proportion; 
then  is  separated  into  several  sizes  by  a 
sectional  rotary  screen  of  sufficient 
length  and  diameter  to  provide  perfect 
separation ;  each  size  is  kept  separate  in 
a  sectional  bin;  accurately  weighed  in  a 
box  resting  on  a  multibeam  scale  and 
delivered  to  a  "twin  pug"  mixer  in 
which  the  hot  bitulithic  (asphaltic) 
cement  is  added. 

(2)   Portable  plant  type  for  which  the 
several  sizes  of  aggregate  are  accurately 
measured,  before  heating,  into  a  batch  of 
certain  weight;  delivered  into  a  rotary 
drier  heated  by   oil  burner  flame;   the 
batch  held  together  as  a  unit  and  de- 
livered into   a  rotary  mixer  where  the 
hot    bitulithic    cement    is    added.      This 
type  of  plant  in  one  unit  is  permanently 
mounted  on  its  own  wheels  and  can  be 
drawn  by  steam  roller  or  horses.     It  is 
therefore  available  for  use  either  along- 
side railroad  or  in  quarry  or  gravel  pit 
or   alongside   road   being   paved   and   is 
therefore  most  flexible  in  its  operation. 
It   will   be   noted   that   each   of   these 
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plant  types  is  based  on  accurate  pro- 
portioning of  the  several  sizes  of  min- 
eral aggregate  into  batches  of  certain 
size  and  each  batch  held  as  a  separate 
unit  until  thoroughly  mixed  with  care- 
fully weighed  bitulithic  cement  and  de- 
posited in  truck  for  hauling  to  the 
street. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  (220)  of 
these  plants  have  been  constructed  and 
are  regularly  used  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  For  con- 
struction of  these  plants  very  complete 
and  extensive  plants  have  been  de- 
veloped in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Port- 
land, Oregon,  having  a  combined  annual 
capacity  of  about  forty-five  (45)  plants. 

Resulting  Development 
In  the  fall  of  1901,  when  the  actual 
construction  had  been  limited  to  experi- 
mental areas  in  the  cities  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. ;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  Cam- 
bHdge,  Mass.,  the  inventor,  Fred  War- 
ren, addressed  the  American  Society  of 
Municipal  Improvements  on  the  then 
novel  construction.  He  was  asked  by 
the  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  "Works  of  a  prominent  city,  which 
has  since  laid  over  1,000,000  square 
yards  of  the  pavement:  "Don't  you 
think  you  will  know  more  about  this  con- 
struction after  you  have  used  it  for  five 
years ? ' '  The  answer  given  was :  "If  we 
do  not  learn  something  and  put  it  in 
practical  use  every  day,  I  should  say 
we  .will  be  a  failure."  This  is  the  basis 
of  Warren  Brothers  Company  slogan : 

"Live,  leant,  improve  and  sell  serv- 
ice." 

The  result,  including  the  public  confi- 
dence which  has  been  earned,  is  best 
shown  by  the  following  table  of  develop- 
ment of  Warrenite-Bitulithic,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 


WARRENITE-BITULITHIC  AREA  LAID  AND 
CONTRACTED   FOR  IN   20   YEARS 

Cities  and  Square 

Year                              Counties  Yards 

1901 7  16.400 

1902 33  400,831 

1903 40  915,630 

1904 45  1,041,724 

1905 42  1,041,327 

1906 57                   •  1.508,095 

1907 66  1,924.222 

1908 62  1.676,433 

1909 79  2,071.987 

1910 102  3,047,276 

1911 112  4,1 89,182 

1912 180  4,830.601 

1913 171  5,081,068 

1914 149  4,204,943 

1915 154  4,495,393 

1916 177  5,519.765 

1917 192  5.219,173 

1918 165  4,799,783 

1919-- 187  7,467,331 

*1920 227  14,811,438 

n.   ^   ,  ,      .  „.„  74,262.602 

Total  equals   4.219  miles  roadway,   30  ft.   wide 
between   curbs. 

*Laid  and  under  contract  to  May  1st. 

Foundation 
Aside  from  improvements  in  the 
Warrenite-Bitulithic  pavement  surface, 
Warren  Brothers  Company  has  been 
progressive  in  the  matter  of  foundation 
and  has  established  the  now  quite  gen- 
erally accepted  fact  that  tensile  or  beam 
strength  is  only  one  of  the  important 
considerations  for  a  pavement  base  and 
that  given  a  well  compacted,  well 
drained  sub-base  the  factor  of  beam 
strength  becomes  less  important  than : 

(1)  Resiliency; 

(2)  Thorough  uniting  of  surface  to 
base. 

These  considerations  have  taken  the 
specific  form  of: 

(a)  Economic  conservation  of  old  ma- 
cadam roads  and  old  pavements  and 
foundations  of  other  types  of  pavement 
by  regulating  the  grade  and  contour  and 
surfacing  them  with  the  dense,  stable, 
solid,  standard  Warrenite-Bitulithic  sur- 
face. In  cases  where  the  old  macadam 
is  of  insufficient  depth  (say  six  (6) 
inches  or  more  of  solid  road  metal)  it  is 
reinforced  by  the  addition  of  the  re- 
(luired  quantity  of  new  stone  spread  and 
compressed  over  the  old  macadam. 

(b)  New  compressed  stone  base. 

(c)  Dense  hiiumdnous  concrete  base. 
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During  the  past  ten  or  more  years 
these  types  of  base  have  been  practically 
used  under  such  widely  varying  climatic 
and  other  conditions  as  to  prove  their 
economic  utility  beyond  peradventure. 

Gravel  Aggregate 
Beginning  in  the  City  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  ten  years  ago,  clean,  sound 
gravel  has  been  used  on  the  mineral  ag- 
gregate of  both  Warrenite-Bitulithic 
surface  and  bituminous  concrete  base  to 
such  a  general  and  vast  extent  as  to 
prove  it  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best 
crushed  stone. 

Such  gravel  has  the  advantage  over 
crushed  stone  of  greater  toughness  and 
on  account  of  its  shape  and  toughness 
much  less  liability  to  fracture  and  dis- 
placement under  traffic  when  exposed  at 
the  surface. 

The  theoretical  objection  held  at  one 
time  that  the  rounded  particles  of  gravel 
would  not  become  firmly  held  in  the 
structure  and  liable  to  displacement  is 
thoroughly  exploded  by  ten  years'  prac- 
tical experience  under  widely  varying 
conditions. 

Surface  Improvements 
In  the  year  1910,  Edwin  C.  Wallace, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  speaker 
in  paving  organizations  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  developed  and  pat- 
ented the  invention  that  the  different 
sizes  of  the  mineral  aggregate  in  the 
wearing  surface  of  a  bituminous  street 
pavement  in  addition  to  being  properly 
proportioned  should  also  be  properly 
placed  in  their  relation  to  each  other, 
that  is,  with  the  coarser  dense  stable 
bituminous  mixture  at  the  bottom  where 
the  stability  is  most  needed  and  the  finer 
bituminous  mixture  near  the  surface, 
making  the  pavement  densest  at  the 
top. 

Patents   granted   him   cover   both    an 
improved  product  and  the  method  neces- 


sary to  be  used  in  making  said  product, 
which  is  a  monolithic,  bituminous  con- 
crete, pavement  wearing  surface,  in 
which  the  coarse  and  finer  mineral  ag- 
gregate is  so  distributed  throughout  the 
mass  that  the  product  is  a  bituminous 
concrete  structure,  comprising  "a  rigid 
portion  and  a  surface  sealed  to  the 
elements. ' ' 

This  improved  product  is  produced  by 
first     spreading     upon     the     prepared 
foundation,  a  bituminous  concrete  mix- 
ture consisting  of  relatively  coarse  and 
finer   sized   particles   of   mineral   aggre- 
gate which  have  been  previously  thoro- 
ughly  coated  with  bituminous   cement, 
then  immediately  spreading  thereupon, 
a  relatively  thin  layer  of  a  bituminous 
mixture   consisting  of  fine  mineral  ag- 
gregate and  bituminous  cement  and  then 
compressing  these  two  bituminous  mix- 
tures together  by  rolling,   so   that   the 
latter  fine  mixture  is  forced  into  the  in- 
terstices between  the  larger  particles  of 
aggregate  of  the  lower  course.    The  com- 
pression by   rolling  is  continued   until 
the  entire  structure  can  be  compacted 
no  further  and  the  result  is  a  bituminous 
pavement    wearing    surface,    the    lower 
portion  of  which  is  composed  of  bitumi- 
nous coated  large,  medium,   and  small 
sized  particles  of  aggregate,  so  disposed 
as  to  impart  stability  and  rigidity,  and 
its  upper  surface   composed   of  bitumi- 
nous coated  fine  particles  of  aggregate, 
thoroughly   bonded   and    anchored    into 
the  lower  portion  by  compression,  thus 
producing  "a  compact  and  sul)stantially 
integral  mass  which  is  densest  at   the 
top."      This    construction    protects    the 
coarse    aggregate    from    penetration    of 
moisture,    also    from   fracture    and    dis- 
placement of  the  coarse  aggregate  by  a 
thin  surfacing  about  one-fourth  inch  of 
fine    mixture    extremely    rich    in    soft 
bitumen  and  therefore  extremely  water- 
proof  and  wear-resisting,   at  the  same 
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time  maintaining  the  essential  solidity 
and  structural  strength  of  the  dense, 
coarse  aggregate  wearing  surface.  Be- 
ginning with  demonstration  areas  ten 
years  ago,  this  construction  has  come 
to  be  the  universally  accepted  improved 
standard  Warrenite-Bitulithic  Wearing 
Surface  and  has  proved  to  have  all  the 
merit  its  inventor  anticipated. 

ASBESTOS-BlTULITHIC 

In  the  year  1916,  Schutte  applied  for 
patent  which  was  granted  in  1918  for  a 
pavement  and  method  of  laying  same, 
using  asbestos  fibre  combined  with  min- 
eral aggregate  along  certain  scientific- 
ally determined  lines. 

Owing  to  difficulty  in  securing  eco- 
nomic supply  of  asbestos  under  war  and 
post-war  conditions,  the  general  intro- 
duction of  this  improved  construction 
has  been  deferred,  but  sample  demon- 
stration areas  have  been  laid  during  the 
past  three  years  in  several  sections  of 
the  country,  particularly  under  the 
rigorous  climatic  conditions  of  New 
England. 

One  commercial  contract  was  exe- 
cuted in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  the  year 
1919. 

Enough  work  has  been  done  and  in 
use  for  a  sufficient  term  to  prove  its 
practical  utility.  Of  course,  the  asbestos 
adds  somewhat  to  the  cost,  but  at  normal 
prices  for  as])estos,  this  is  fully  compen- 
sated by  its  advantages. 

The  presence  of  the  indestructible  as- 
bestos fibre  adds  toughness  to  and  over- 
comes the  brittleness  of  the  asphaltic 
cement  and  wearing  properties  of  the 
pavement  structure,  to  which  it  imparts 
very  remarkable  and  desirable  qualities. 

While  the  proportions  of  bitulithic 
cement  and  varying  sizes  of  aggregate 
employed  in  bitulithic  surface  are  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  asbestos,  none  of  the  well  established 


principles  of  the  otherwise  latest  im- 
proved bitulithic  construction  are  in  any 
way  sacrificed  or  lost.  The  name  given 
to  the  construction  is  "Asbestos-Bitu- 
lithic. "  It  offers  great  promise  for  fur- 
ther meeting  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern traffic  conditions. 

Double  Re-Flushcoating 

In  every  type  of  pavement  the  time 
comes  when  its  surface  becomes  dry  and 
roughened  under  traffic.  In  the  case  of 
bituminous  pavements  on  the  theory  of 
"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  a  double 
re-flusheoating  method  devised  and  pat- 
ented by  Wallace  affords  a  most  economi- 
cal method  of  renewing  to  its  original 
vitality  the  old  partially  deteriorated 
surface. 

Briefly  stated,  the  process  consists  of: 

1st.  Thoroughly  cleaning  the  old  sur- 
face. 

2nd.  Repairing  holes  and  depressions, 
if  any. 

3rd.  Painting  the  surface  while  clean 
and  dry  in  warm  weather  with  cold  as- 
phaltic paint  made  of  bitulithic  cement 
liquefied  by  light  solvent,  called  "Liquid 
Re-flushcoating  Bitumen,"  which  is  al- 
lowed to  remain,  without  further  ap- 
plication, for  a  few  hours  and  until  the 
liquid  asphalt  has  well  penetrated  into 
the  old  surface  and  the  volatile  solvent 
has  evaporated. 

4th.  Give  the  surface  a  second  paint- 
ing of  melted  hot  "Hard  Re-flushcoating 
Bitumen"  of  the  proper  consistency. 

5th.  While  the  second  coating  of 
bitumen  is  still  hot,  spread  and  roll  sand 
or  crusher  screenings. 

The  work  requires  only  about  a  total 
of  one-fourth  gallon  per  square  yard  of 
the  two  grades  of  re-flushcoating  bitu- 
men, which  are  supplied  ready  for  use 
at  per  gallon  prices,  including  license  to 
use  the  patents  and  Warren  Brothers 
Company  service  charges. 
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Other  Improvements 
Several  other  important  improvements 
are  now  in  process  of  demonstration  but, 
pursuant  to  the  policy  of  Warren 
Brothers  Company,  nothing  is  said  pub- 
licly of  its  improvements  until  they 
have  been  sufficiently  tried  in  practical 
use  to  demonstrate  their  economic 
utility. 

Patents 
Of  course,  patents  used  in  construc- 
tion seventeen  or  more  years  ago  have 
expired  but,  in  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment, improvements  are  constantly  be- 
ing devised  and  the  very  latest  improve- 
ments, as  well  as  Warren  Brothers  Com- 
pany best   advice  and   service,   are   em- 


bodied in  the  name  "  Warrenite-Bitu- 
lithic."  Telephones  have  been  in  gen- 
eral practical  economic  use  for  about 
thirty  years,  but  no  one  would  think  of 
using  or  accepting  a  "receiver"  or  other 
telephonic  device  which  was  in  use  sev- 
enteen or  more  years  ago.  No  one  would 
think  of  buying  a  new  automobile  of 
model  even  five  years  old  and  yet  the 
old  types  of  telephone,  automobile  and 
"what  not"  were  not  only  good,  but 
first-class  in  their  day.  Times  are  pro- 
gressive and  any  producer  or  consumer 
who  stands  still  is  very  much  behind. 
"Progress,"  "Fair  Dealing,"  and 
"Economic  Service"  are  the  constant 
watchwords  of  the  proprietors  of  "War- 
renite-Bitulithic. ' ' 


WHAT  OUR  PACIFIC  COAST  CITIES  ARE  DOING 


Alameda  will  issue  a  municipal  journal  to 
be  distributed  free  to  the  residents.  The 
publication  will  be  in  magazine  form  and 
will  relate  solely  to  affairs  concerning  the 
city's  administration. 

Anaheim  and  Fullerton  are  going  to  enter 
into  a  joint  sewer  agreement  authorizing 
and  providing  for  a  joint  outfall  sewer. 

Berkeley  is  considering  the  drawing  up 
of  an  ordinance  to  prevent  the  parking  of 
automobiles  and  trucks  in  front  of  business 
blocks  and  other  places  for  an  unlimited 
period  of  time.  Petitions  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  city  council  seeking  increases 
in  salaries  for  all  branches  of  the  police  de- 
partment. According  to  the  opinion  of  City 
Attorney  Prank  V.  Cornish  the  city  may  in- 
vest its  surplus  money  in  United  States 
Treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness  bear- 
ing interest  at  5  per  cent  or  better,  instead 
of  depositing  its  money  in  local  banks  where 
interest  of  only  2  or  3  per  cent  is  paid. 

Brea  has  taken  steps  for  a  municipal 
water  works.  The  engineer  estimates  the 
cost  will  be  about  $75,000. 

Calipatria  has  received  bids  for  an  outfall 
sewer. 

Calistoga's  municipal  water  plant  is  a  pay- 
ing proposition.  The  annual  report  of  Mar- 
shal Harry  Van  Arks  showed  that  it  not 
only  paid  the  interest  on  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  $40,000,  but  retired  two  bonds  and 
has  a  surplus  of  about  $18.00.  A  great  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  plant 
during  the  past  year. 


Chico  has  decided  by  election  that  cheap 
street  carnivals  are  not  wanted,  the  voters 
ratifying  an  ordinance  fixing  a  tax  of  $500 
per  week  on  such  street  shows. 

El  Cerrito  has  organized  a  volunteer  fire 
department. 

Fowler  has  introduced  an  ordinance  to  in- 
crease the  city's  revenue  by  taxing  all  busi- 
ness; in  some  cases  the  present  license  tax 
will  be  doubled. 

Fresno.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties, delivered  an  address  before  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  in  this  city  on  Wednesday, 
May  12,  on  the  City  Manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Gilroy  has  decided  to  improve  the  camp- 
ing grounds  for  auto  parties  by  installing 
two  lavatories  and  drinking  fountains. 

Hayward  has  made  provision  to  provide 
funds  for  the  band  concerts  to  be  held  in  the 
plaza  during  the  coming  summer. 

King  City.  The  Salinas  Land  Company 
has  signified  its  willingness  to  convey  to  the 
city  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  at  the  mouth 
of  Pine  Canyon  on  condition  that  the  tract 
be  maintained  by  the  city  as  a  park. 

Lodi.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Board  of 
Freeholders  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. May  18,  on  the  City  Manager  Form  of 
Government. 
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Long  Beach  is  considering  a  proposition 
whereby  tlie  city  have  three  managers.  It 
is  understood  that  the  three  managers  would 
be  tlie  executive  heads  of  departments 
known  as  public  safety,  public  service  and 
public  welfare  departments. 

Los  Angeles  has  leased  its  cement  plant 
at  Monolith  for  a  term  of  iive  years  at  a 
rental  of  $22,500  a  year.  The  merchants  are 
protesting  against  the  no-parking  ordinance 
prohibiting  machines  parking  in  the  busi- 
ness district,  claiming  that  it  has  hurt  busi- 
ness. A  syndicate  of  business  men  have  ap- 
plied to  the  council  for  a  forty-five  year 
lease  to  the  underground  rights  of  Pershing 
Square  with  the  idea  of  constructing  the 
largest  underground  garage  in  the  world.  It 
will  be  three  stories  deep,  capable  of  park- 
ing 3000  automobiles  and  representing  an 
investment  of  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,- 
000.  In  response  from  the  fire  chief  an  or- 
dinance will  be  drawn  up  compelling  prop- 
erty owners  to  keep  their  vacant  lots  clean 
and  free  from  weeds  and  rubbish.  The  city 
council  will  be  asked  to  provide  in  the 
budget  this  year  for  a  municipal  band  of 
thirty-five  pieces  to  give  concerts  in  the 
public  parks  and  participate  in  public  func- 
tions. 

Los  Banos  has  taken  over  the  water  sys- 
tem which  it  recently  purchased  from  Miller 
&  Lux,  and  it  will  immediately  begin  mak- 
ing installations  and  equipping  the  city  with 
all  necessary  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

Manteca  has  begun  preliminary  proceed- 
ings for  the  improvement  of  several  streets 
by  the  construction  of  curbs,  gutters  and 
pavements  along  portion  of  Yosemite  Ave- 
nue and  North  Street. 

Marysville  has  passed  an  ordinance  in- 
creasing the  salary  of  all  appointive  officers. 

Mayfield  has  voted  to  turn  the  highway 
running  through  the  town  over  to  the  State 
Highway  Commission  to  be  properly  re- 
paired and  maintained. 

Modesto  now  has  paved  streets  leading  to 
all  county  and  State  highways,  the  last  link 
in  the  chain  was  completed  last  month  when 
Paradise  Road  was  opened  for  traffic. 

Napa's  financial  report  shows  a  surplus  of 
$3,858.28,  notwithstanding  that  the  city  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss  of  revenue  in 
licenses,  and  the  great  increase  in  salaries 
of  city  employees  and  advanced  cost  of  ma- 
terial. 

Needles  has  voted  to  construct  a  city  hall 
and  jail. 

Oakland  has  had  the  survey  completed  of 
land  donated  for  municipal  golf  course  in 
Elmhurst. 

Red  Bluff  has  had  an  estimate  made  by 
City  Engineer  W.  F.  Luning  of  the  cost  of  a 
municipal  water  plant;  the  figures  sub- 
mitted being  $148,904. 

Riverside  has  decided  to  hire  a  fly  catcher 
and  sanitary  inspector  at  a  salary  of  $125 
per  month.     It   was   recognized   that    some- 


thing would  have  to  be  done  to  keep  flies 
down  during  the  hot  period  when  they  breed 
most. 

Sacramento  will  join  with  flfteen  other 
California  cities  to  finance  opposition  to  the 
proposed  increase  in  gas  rates  by  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Co.  The  city  will  pay 
its  pro  rata  of  the  cost  of  employing  a  com- 
petent engineer  to  submit  figures  on  the 
cost  of  production,  maintenance,  etc.  An 
architectural  and  engineering  commission 
has  been  selected  to  build  the  new  elemen- 
tary schools  provided  for  in  a  recent  bond 
issue.  The  fee  charged  will  be  iVz  per  cent 
of  the  construction  cost.  The  City  Commis- 
sion has  officially  designated  Sayles  Flat  in 
"the  heart  of  the  Sierras"  as  a  site  for  the 
municipal  camp.  The  plan  is  to  provide  a 
place  where  Sacramentans  can  spend  their 
vacation  at  a  minimum  cost. 

San  Bernardino  will  hold  a  $175,000  bond 
election  for  a  Memorial  Hall  on  June  4. 

San  Diego  will  keep  the  tax  rate  down  to 
$2.10  by  persistent  budget  cutting.  The  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the 
city  treasurer  to  invest  surplus  money  of 
the  city  in  the  new  Otay  pipe  line  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $25,000.  The  city  has  taken 
steps  to  purchase  the  San  Dieguito  water 
system,  the  cost  having  been  estimated  at 
$1,800,000.  $20,000  has  been  voted  by  the 
council  to  pay  for  the  bulkhead  at  the  foot 
of  Market  Street. 

San  Francisco  has  passed  a  license  ordi- 
nance whereby  the  city  will  receive  $750,000 
to  $900,000  additional  revenue  to  make  up 
for  the  losses  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
loss  of  the  liquor  licenses.  Chief  of  Police 
D.  A.  "White  reports  that  fewer  arrests  have 
been  made  during  the  past  month  than  in 
twenty-five  years.  The  city  will  spend  $18,- 
000  on  acoustics  for  the  civic  auditorium. 
Supervisor  Edward  I.  Wolfe  is  urging  that 
the  aged  members  of  the  street  cleaning  de- 
partment be  pensioned.  The  matter  will  be 
voted  on  at  the  November  election  as  a 
charter  amendment.  A  regular  airplane  pas- 
senger service  on  a  six-hour  thrice-weekly 
schedule  will  be  inaugurated  very  soon  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In 
order  to  protect  the  city  against  great  con- 
flagrations by  eliminating  the  cause  of  flre, 
a  local  chapter  of  the  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion Association  was  formed  recently  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  at  a  luncheon  attended  by 
civic  and  State  officials  and  many  prominent 
citizens.  The  supervisors  are  considering 
measures  to  regulate  air  traffic.  City  En- 
gineer O'Shaughnessy  has  asked  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  to  extend  the  beach 
esplanade. 

San  Leandro  has  voted  bonds  to  buy  a 
new  fire  truck. 

Tracy  is  considering  the  paving  of  11th 
Street. 

Yuba  City  is  contemplating  the  sinking  of 
another  well  to  augment  the  supply  of  the 
municipal  water  system. 
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RELIABLE  FIRMS 


The  firms  mentioned  below  specialize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supphes  for 
the  same  They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  rehability  and  fair  dealing.  In  case  of  pro- 
posed work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.     Catalogs  sent  on  request. 


Accountants 
William  Dolge,  Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Cali- 
fornia St.,  S.  F. 

Architects  ^ 

Glass  &   Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,   San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Asphaltum 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


Bitulithic  Pavement 
Warren     Brothers     Company, 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


California 


Brick — Face  and  Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Engineering  Service  Co.,  Suite  1316  Wash- 
ington Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


McBean    &   Co.,    Crocker   Bldg., 


Culverts 

Gladdini 
S.  F. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles and  West  Berkeley. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  California, 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  1758  No. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 


Drain  Tile 

.    Gladding, 
S    F 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S. 


Election  Supplies 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 

H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  565  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch  Co.,  723  So. 
Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Electrical  Supplies 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Engravers  and   Bond   Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 


Roofing  Tile 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 


Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Sewer  Fittings. 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  P. 

Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Fire  Hose 

The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 

Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Hollow  Tile 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S    F 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Imhoff  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Municipal  Printing  and  Supplies 

A  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 


Ornamental   Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Paints 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Pavements 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    California    Bldg., 

TjOs  Aii£!g1gs 
Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


Pavement  Materials 

Warren    Brothers 
Los  Angeles. 


Co.,    California    Bldg., 
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McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg. 


Pipe 
Gladding, 
S.  F. 

Pressed  Prick 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Street  Signs 

California    Corrugated     Culvert    Co.,    Los 
Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 

Street   Lighting 

General    Electric    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;     Corporation    Bldg..    724    So. 


Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland.  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St..  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker   Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune    Meter   Company,    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  141  New  Montgomery 

St.,  S.  F. 


Bonds  for 

Municipalities 

STREET    IMPROVEMENT    BONDS 

1911  Act  1915  Act 

We  Specialize  on  Printing 
and    Lithographing    Bonds 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Printers  for  Municipalities 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 
Astrology,  Palmistry,  Phrenolog-y,  Life  Reading-,  Fortune  TeUing,  Cartomancy, 
Crystal    Gazing,    Clairvoyance,    Clairaudience,    Hypnotism,    Mediumship, 
Prophecy,   Augury,   Divination,   Magic   and   Necromancy,   regulating   and 

licensing.     South  Pasadena  2872. 

Traffic  Rules  and  Regulations.    Vallejo  2873. 

Naval  Base,  appropriating  money  out  of  general  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  establishment  of.    Oakland  2874. 

City  Manager,  creating  office,  providing  compensation  and  prescribing  powers 
and  duties.    South  Pasadena  2875. 

Salaries  of  City  Employees,  fixing.    Pasadena  2876.    Oakland  2877. 

Advertising,  prohibiting  incorrect  and  false.    Oakland  2878. 

Skating  and  Playing,  prohibiting  within  ten  feet  of  moving  vehicles.  Santa 
Monica  2879. 

Hospitals,  regulating  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of.  South  Pasadena 
2880. 

Grade,  changing  portions  of  official  grade.    South  Pasadena  2881,  2886. 

Street,  changing  name  of.     South  Pasadena  2882. 

Official  Grade,  establishing.    South  Pasadena  2883. 

Firearms,  regulating  sale  and  transfer.    Alameda  2884. 

Tide  and  Submerged  Lands,  leasing.    Alameda  2885,  2896. 

Animals  and  Vehicles,  prohibiting  standing  in  certain  streets.  South  Pasadena 
2887. 

Bakery  Wagons,  licensing  firms  selling  bread  from  wagon  or  other  vehicle. 
Newport  Beach  2888.  ^ 

Deputy  for  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Department  of  Finance  and  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  anthorizing  appointment  of.     Santa  Monica  2889. 

Gas  Pipe  and  Fittings,  reunlation  of  installation  of  and  issuing  permits  there- 
for.   Santa  Monica  2890. 

Cows  and  Goats,  regulating  keeping  within  certain  territorv.  Santa  Monica 
2891. 

Garbage,  regulating  collection  of,  and  providing  for  official  garbage  collector 
for  which  those  having  garbage  to  be  disposed  of  shall  pay  town  fee  of  $1.00 
per  month.    Belvedere  2892. 

Bread,  fixing  standard  weight  of  loaves.    Perris  2893. 

Music,  prohibiting  playing  musical  instrument  during  certain  hours  of  night, 
Newport  Beach  2894. 

Vehicles,  prohibiting  parking  within  certain  space  on  the  streets.    Lompoc  2895. 

City  Officials,  fixing  salaries.    Oxnard  2897. 

Franchise,  providing  for  sale  of.    San  Diego  2898. 

Street,  ordering  closing.    San  Leandro  2899. 

Fire  Prevention  Ordinance  (proposed).    San  Francisco  2900. 

Zones,  establishing  residence,  industrial  and  business.    Sacramento  2901. 

Buildings,  providing  for  condemnation  of  unsafe.     Sacramento  2902. 

Custodian  in  the  Fire  Department,  appointing.    Sacramento  2903. 

Land  for  Filtration  Plant,  designating  and  selecting.    Sacramento  2904. 

Tax  of  Additional  21  Cents  on  Each  $100.00,  to  pay  increased  salaries  of  city 
employees.     Sacramento  2905. 

Cocaine,  Opium  and  Morphine,  unlawful  to  have  in  possession.  Sacramento 
2905. 

Place  of  Payment  of  Interest  and  Principal,  in  the  matter  of  filtration  bonds. 
Sacramento  2907. 
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Special  Catalog  Service 


FOR 


California  Municipalities 


^HE  AMERICAN  CITY,  Tribune 
Building,  New  York,  has  established 
a  catalog  department  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  catalogs  and  literature  relative  to 
supplies  for  municipal  improvements,  and 
invites  municipal  officials  in  the  State  of 
California  or  elsewhere  to  check  off  on  the 
list  opposite  the  lines  of  machinery  or  mate- 
rial on  which  they  would  like  catalogs  and 
price  lists.  By  using  the  blank  on  the  next 
page,  a  municipal  official  can  secure  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  material  without  obli- 
gation or  expense. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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THE  AMERICAN  CITY, 

Tribune  Building, 

New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  without  expense 

or  obligation  on  my  part,  catalogs 

and  price  lists  of  material 

or  machinery  as  checked  below. 

Name  

Position 

Address   

Asphalt 

Pitometers 

Asphalt  Machinery 

Playground  Apparatus 

Automobile  Fire  Apparatus 

Pumping  Machinery 

Brick,  for  Paving 

Road  and  Street  Machinery 

Cans  for  Ashes  and  Garbage 

Road  Drags  and  Street  Scrapers 

Cast  Iron  Pipe 

Road  Oilers 

Catch  Basins 

Road  Rollers 

Cement 

Rock  Crushers 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

Roofing  Materials 

Chemical  Engines 

Sanitary  Drinking  Fountains 

Chemicals  for  Water  Purification 

Scarifiers 

Concrete  Mixers 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 

Conduit  Rods 

Sewage  Pumps  and  Ejectors 

Contractors'  Equipment 

Sewer  Castings 

Culverts 

Sewer  Cleaning  Apparatus 

Curb  Boxes 

Sewer  Rods 

Dump  Carts  and  Wagons 

Sluice  Gates  and  Valves 

Dust  Laying  Compounds 

Snow  Cleaning  Machinery 

Electric  Generators  and  Motors 

Soil  Pipe   (Cast  Iron) 

Electric  Lamps 

Spraying  Machinery  for  Trees  and 

Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  In 

struments 

Shrubs 

Fencing 

Standpipes 

Fertilizers 

Street  Cleaning  Machines    (motor 

Filtration  Plants 

driven) 

Street  Flushers 

Fire  Department  Apparatus 

Street  Lamp  Posts 

Fire  Hose 

Street  and  Road  Graders 

Flag  Poles 

Street  and   Road   Signs 

Flower  Bed  Guards 

Street  Sprinklers 

Fountains 

Street  Sweepers 

Garbage  Wagons 

Street  Trash  Cans 

Gas  Engines 

Surveyors'  Instruments 

Graders 

Tanks  and  Towers 

Grass  Seed 

Tapping  Machines 

Hydrants 

Tires,  Rubber 

Jail  Cells  and  Jail  Work 

Tractors 

Lawn  Mowers 

Traffic  Posts 

Liquid  Chlorine 

Traffic  Regulation  Signs 

Lighting  Standards 

Trench  Pumps 

Manhole  Covers 

Valves 

Meter  Boxes 

Water  Meters 

Meter  Testers 

Waterproofing 

Motor  Trucks 

Water  Regulators 

Nursery  Stock 

Water  Towers 

Paint,  Preservative 

Water  Works  Specialties 

Park  Benches 

Wire  and  Cable 

Paving  Machinery  and  Tools 

Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick 

Paving  Materials 

Wood  Paving 

Pipe 

1 
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6  Text  book 

Catalogs  on 

Sewage 

Disposal 

Apparatus 


^^ 

f-* 

Cat. 

15 

Flush  Tank 
Siphons 

« 

16 

Septic  Tank 
Siphons 

" 

17 

Sewage  Ejectors 

" 

12 

Joint  Compounds 

" 

14 

General  Catalog 

7 

Imhoff  Tanks 

PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  CO. 

SINGER  BUILDING.    NEW  YORK 
4241-3  E.RAVENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 


FAIRCHILD  -  GIL  MORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific  Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


Experienced  City  Engineer  and  Street 
Superintendent  wishes  appointment. 
Address 
PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES 

Pacific  Building 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Kindly  Mention 
PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES 


FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34    FREMONT    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  claim  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby   insuring  you  the 

LOIVEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced    staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Bnilding,    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES.  Manager 


GLASS  ®  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  Hearst  Examiner  BIdg. 
FRESNO       ....        Cory  Bldg. 
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WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examiiuitions  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  ^Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 


•«..«. .«..•..•..•..•..•.<••.••• 


..«...«..•..•..•..•»•..•..#<••••••••*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••" 
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•••"••••»•"•••••••••••••••• 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

IXCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL   TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       westTlameda        SAN  FRANCISCO 


•••••••••••••••••••••»••< 


"•••••••"••••" 


..«..•..•..•..•..«.. 
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Use  PERMANEIHT    P\PE  fo 


>R       I 


tt     IRRIGATION 
^     CULVERTS 


DRAINAGE 
SEWERAGE     / 

<|  CROCKER  BLDG.  'SAN  FRANCISCO  J 
Oj  WORKS-LINCOLN, CAL.  J 
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PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use   STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all  purposes. 

Designed,   F^abricated,    Erected  anywhere  on  the   Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 
non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co-  of  Cal. 


444  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  N.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 


TAFT 


BAKERS  FIBI^D 


FRESNO 


(( 


ARMCO" 

Iron 

Part  Circle 

Culverts 


The  photo  is  of  an  instal- 
lation being  made  in  Oak- 
land  in  the  summer  of   1919. 


All  over  California,  municipalities  and  steam  and  electric  railroads 
have  been  for  ten  years  successfully  using  "Armco"  Iron  Part  Circle 
Culverts  for  drainage  where  head-room  is  limited. 

Their  material  is  pure  and  rust-resisting — time-tried  and  service-proven. 

Their  increasing  employment  is  a  fruit  of  experience. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LEROY  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 


BERKELEY 
5th  and  PARKER  STS. 


Vol.  XXXIV 


c 


JUNE,   1920 


»; 
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AXD         COUNTIES 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Municipal  Problems  and  Civic  Improvements 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 


SWIMMING     POOL,     UNIVERSITY     OF     CALIFORNIA,     BERKELEY.     CALIF. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  IS 

City  Charter 

How  San  Jose  Likes  the  City-Manager  Plan  of  Government 
State  or  Municipal  Accident  Insurance,  Which?     C.  W.  Fellows 
Forms  for  a  Budget  System 

Publication  Office 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Two   Dollars  a   Year 
Single    Copy    25    Cents 


City  ClerJ^:     Attention! 

BUDGET  SEGREGATION 

These  forms  have  been  devised  by  State  Controller 
John  S.  Chambers  and  approved  by  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities. 

Carefully  read  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Chambers 
with  its  accompanying  illustrations  appearing  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  It  is  intended  to  assist  you  in  making  your  bud- 
get appropriations. 

Form  /—STATEMENT  OF   AMOUNTS    RECEIVED 
AND  ESTIMATED  OTHER  THAN  TAXES. 

Form  2— STATEMENT  OF  AMOUNTS  EXPENDED 
AND  REQUIRED. 

Form  J— RECAPITULATION  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM 
ALL  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  TAXATION. 

Form  ^—RECAPITULATION  OF    EXPENDITURES. 

We  have  these  forms  in  stock  and  can  make  immediate 
shipment. 

Place   Your  Order  NOW! 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Municipal  Supplies 
Sstry    Francisco 
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Do    You   Know   What 
"McMILLAN"  Means 


If  you  have  always  made  your   minutes  and  ordinance    entries    by 
the  tedious  method  of  "long-hand" — 

If  you   have  suffered   the  humiliation  of  having  had  your  penman- 
ship questioned — 

If  you   have  had    hours    of    laborious    pen    writing    with    its    many 
errors  and   erasures — ■ 

If  you  have  had  annoying  interruptions  when  entering  your  minutes 
so  others  could   refer   to  previous  entries — 

Then  it  is   time  to  appreciate  "McMILLAN." 

It  is  the  standard  loose  leaf  typewriter  record  book  for  Municipalities. 


How  \nt  leaves  are  inserted  and  the  book  is  locked 
We  can  show  you  where  it  fills  a  long  felt  need   in  your  office. 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Jtgents 
San    Hrancisco 


•-•»«•••"•••••••••••••» 


LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES 

Organized  1897 
Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference,  University  of  California 

OFFICERS 

President,  WILLIAM   P.   BUTCHER,  City  Attorney  of  Santa  Barbara 

First  Vice-President,   CHARLES  E.  HEWES,  City  Manager  of  Alameda 

Second  Vice-President,  H.   L.  MOODY,   City  Auditor  of  San  Diego 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  A.  MASON,  Bond  and  Ordinance  Expert  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco 

Executive  Secretary,  AVM.  J.  LOCKE 
Headquarters:     Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 
Official  Printers:  A.   Carlisle  &  Co.,   San  Francisco 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities  maintains  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's  Office, 
a  Bureau  for  furnishing  city  and  town  officials  with  Information  on  municipal  affairs,  and  loaning 
copies  of  new  ordinances  and  specifications.  Officials  are  urged  to  make  a  free  use  of  this 
Bureau.      Kindly   send    a   self-addressed    stamped    envelope   In   all   cases. 

Members  of  the  California  League  of  Municipalities 


Alameda 

Albany 

Alhambra 

Alturas 

Amador  City 

Anaheim 

Angels 

Antioch 

Arcadia 

Areata 

Arroyo  Grande 

Auburn 

Avalon 

Azusa 

Bakersfield 

Banning 

Beaumont 

Belvedere 

Benicia 

Berkeley 

Beverly  Hills 

Biggs 

Bishop 

Blythe 

Boulder  Creek 

Brawley 

Brea 

Burbank 

Burlingame 

Calexico 

Calistoga 

Carmel-by-the 

Chico 

Chino 

Chula  Vista 

Claremont 

Clovis 

Coalinga 

Colfax 

Colton 

Colusa 

Concord 

Corcoran 

Corning 

Coronado 

Compton 

Corona 


Covina 

Corte  Madera 
Crescent  City 
Daly  City 
Davis 
Delano 
Dinuba 
Dixon 
Dorris 
Dunsmuir 
Eagle  Rock 
East  San  Diego 
El  Cajon 
El  Cerrito 
El  Monte 
Elsinore 
El  Segundo 
Emeryville 
Escondido 
Etna 
Eureka 
Exeter 
Fairfield 
Ferndale 
Fillmore 
Fort  Bragg 
Fort  Jones 
Fortuna 
Fowler 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
SeaGilroy 
Glendale 
Glendora 
Gridley 
Gustine 
Hanford 
Hayward 
Healdsburg 
Hemet 
Hercules 
Hermosa  Beach 
Hillsborough 
Hollister 
Holtville 
Honolulu 
Huntington  Beach 


Huntington  Park 

Imperial 

Inglevirood 

Jackson 

Kennett 

King  City 

Kingsburg 

Lakeport 

Larkspur 

La  Mesa 

Lemoore 

Lindsay 

Livermore 

Lodi 

Lompoc 

Long  Beach 

Lordsburg 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Banos 

Los  Gatos 

Loyalton 

Manhattan  Beach 

Maricopa 

Martinez 

Marysville 

Merced 

Mill  Valley 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Montague 

Monterey 

Morgan  Hill 

Mountain  View 

Napa 

National  City 

Needles 

Nevada  City 

Newman 

Newport  Beach 

Oakland 

Oceanside 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orland 

Oroville 

Oxnard 

Pacific  Grove 


Palo  Alto 

Pasadena 

Paso  Robles 

Patterson 

Petaluma 

Piedmont 

Pinole 

Pittsburg 

Placerville 

Pleasanton 

Plymouth 

Point  Arena 

Pomona 

Porterville 

Potter  Valley 

Red  Bluff 

Redding 

Redlands 

Redondo  Beach 

Redwood  City 

Reedley 

Rialto 

Richmond 

Rio  Vista 

Riverside 

Roseville 

Ross 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

Sanger 

San  Anselmo 

San  Bernardino 

San  Bruno 

San  Diego 

San  Fernando 

San  Francisco 

San  Gabriel 

San  Juan 

San  Jose 

San  Leandro 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Marino 

San  Mateo 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 


Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Paula 

Santa  Rosa 

Sausalito 

Sawtelle 

Sebastopol 

Selma 

Sierra  Madre 

Sisson 

Sonoma 

Sonora 

South  Pasadena 

South  San  Francisco 

St.  Helena 

Stanton 

Stockton 

Suisun 

Sutter  Creek 

Sunnyvale 

Susanville 

Taft 

Tehachapi 

Tehama 

Tracy 

Tropico 

Tulare  .  - 

Turlock 

Ukiah 

Upland 

Vacaville 

Vallejo 

Ventura 

Venice 

Visalia 

Walnut  Creek 

Watsonville 

Watts 

Wheatland 

Whittier 

Willits 

Winters 

Woodland 

Yreka 


Every  incorporated  city  and  town  In  California  should  be  on  the  above  membership  roll 
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Gxlol  Asphaltwn  for 
permanent  road  construction 

Permanent  types  cf  road  construction  are 
demanded  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  main- 
tenance, due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  and 
heavily  laden  motor  traffic. 

Calol  Asphaltum  "D"  grade  has  proven  its 
value  in  sheet  asphalt  and  asphaltic  con- 
crete surface  in  permanent  road  construc- 
tion. It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
severe  stresses  of  modern  traffic  under  ex- 
treme climatic  conditions,  from  the  cold 
winters  of  Western  Canada  to  the  hot 
summers  of  Southern  California  and  Ari- 
zona, on  all  of  the  following  types  of  base : 
Asphaltic 'Concrete;  Hydraulic  Concrete; 
Water  Macadam  or  broken  stone. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  8,  entitled  "The  Use  of 
Calol  Asphaltum  in  Pavement  Construction." 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


Approach  to  San  Fran- 
cisquito  Creek  Bridge: 
3J-2-in.  Asphaltic  Con- 
crete (black)  Base;  1  yi- 
in.  Asphaltic  Concrete 
Surface;  constructed 
1914.  California  State 
Highway,  near  Palo 
Alto,  California 


CALOL  Jtsfjhaltum 

jy'grade 
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A  CITY  CHARTER 


Without  question  one  of  the  most  pressing 
I'l'oblems  before  the  whole  civilized  world 
today  is  the  functioning  of  government  itself. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  government  is 
breaking  down,  not  only  here  in  America  but 
all  over  the  world.  The  reasons  for  this  de- 
plorable drift — which  is  especially  unfortu- 
nate at  this  juncture  because  it  gives 
strength  and  opportunity,  and  reasonableness 
perhaps,  to  various  factors  of  unrest  working 
for  overturn  of  government  and  order — are, 
I  think,  mainly  two: 

First.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding our  own,  have  piled  upon  govern- 
ment an  Immense  number  of  undertakings 
that  are  new  to  government. 

Second.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  no  re- 
modeling of  the  administrative  machinery 
itself,  notably  in  America,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lessons  of  business  experience.  We 
have  revised  over  and  over  again  all  our 
methods  of  doing  business  in  the  executive 
organizations  of  corporations.  We  have  ad- 
justed the  relation  between  the  men  who 
think  and  the  men  who  execute.  But  in  gov- 
ernment we  are  still  moving  along  the  same 
old  lines,  with  the  old  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, which  seems  to  the  business  man  nec- 
essarily cumbersome  at  best,  on  one  hand: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  waste,  overlapping 
of  functions,  confusion,  and  too  few  of  the 
excellencies  and  efficiencies  that  argue  power. 
— Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  in  the  Satu)-(lay 
Evening  Post. 


The  opponents  of  municipal  reform  re- 
lieatedly  declare  that  the  particular  plan 
under  which  a  city  is  run  is  not  of  so 
much  significance  as  tlie  character  of  the 
officials  chosen  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, claiming  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 


good  government  is  more  a  matter  of 
good  men  than  a  matter  of  good  system. 
Of  course  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the 
statement,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  assume  that  the  system  or  plan 
under  which  a  city  is  governed  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  importance. 

Carpenters  build  houses.  Even  though 
liis  tools  may  be  poor,  a  good  carpenter 
will  manage  to  construct  some  kind  of  a 
house:  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  build 
a  good  house  unless  he  has  good  tools. 
Likewise,  poor  carpenters  will  he  able  to 
do  much  better  work  with  good  tools. 
And  so  it  may  be  said  by  way  of  analogy 
that,  although  good  government  is  pos- 
sible under  a  poor  charter,  it  is  certainly 
much  easier  to  obtain  good  government 
under  a  good  charter. 

^Municipal  government  in  California, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  may  be 
considered  as  being  of  three  different 
kinds.  That  under  which  nearly  all  the 
small  cities  are  governed  may  properly 
be  termed  the  "council"  plan,  the  others 
being,  respectively,  the  ••commission" 
plan  (so-called)  and  the  •"city  manager" 
plan. 

The  Council  Plan 

Under  the  ''council"  plan  the  board 
of  trustees,  or  city  council,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  serves  not  only  as  the 
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legislative  body  but  it  also  exercises  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration and,  at  every  meeting  of 
the  council,  each  of  the  administrative 
officers,  such  as  the  street  superinten- 
dent, fire  chief,  engineer,  health  officer 
and  marshal,  report  to  the  council  on 
what  they  have  been  doing,  and  seek  in- 
structions for  their  future  activities. 

The  average  council  does  not  meet 
oftener  than  twice  a  month  and,  during 
the  interval  between  meetings,  no  one 
has  general  control  or  supervision  of  the 
city's  work,  each  administrative  officer 
conducting  his  own  department  in  his 
own  way  without  any  thought  or  consid- 
eration of  the  others.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  co-ordinate  the  various  depart- 
ments, for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one 
lias  any  authority  to  do  such  a  thing, 
and  any  unauthorized  suggestion  along 
that  line  would  undoubtedly  be  viewed 
with  suspicion.  Consequently  each  ad- 
ministrative officer  looks  after  his  own 
department  exclusively,  without  the 
slightest  concern  or  interest  in  the 
others.  Should  any  question  or  contro- 
versy arise  during  the  interval  between 
board  meetings  there  is  no  one  in  charge 
who  has  authority  to  settle  it,  wherefore 
it  must  remain  unsettled  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  council. 

The  "council"  plan  of  city  govern- 
ment may  be  likened  to  an  industrial 
plant  which  is  run  by  the  foremen  of  the 
various  departments  and  has  no  super- 
intendent or  general  manager,  each  of 
the  various  departments  working  inde- 
pendently and  without  any  co-operation 
or  co-ordination  whatever. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  conceded  that 
any  industrial  plant  conducted  on  such 
a  plan  would  be  "run  on  the  rocks"  in  a 
very  short  time.  It  is  unreasonable,  il- 
logical and  unscientific,  yet  this  is  the 
plan  upon  which  all  our  fifth  and  sixth 
class  cities  are  now  governed. 


The  Commission  Plan 

Another  kind  of  municipal  government 
of  which  we  have  a  few  samples  here  in 
California  is  that  known  as  the  "com- 
mission" plan,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
Galveston,  having  been  instituted  there 
right  after  the  great  flood. 

Everything  in  Galveston,  including 
the  city  government,  was  so  paralyzed 
by  the  disaster  which  befell  the  city  that 
the  Governor  of  Texas,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  him  for  such  emer- 
gencies, took  it  upon  himself  to  appoint 
three  commissioners  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
For  some  time  previous  the  people  of 
Galveston  had  attempted  to  put  through 
certain  needed  improvements,  but  the 
political  ring  which  had  existed  there  al- 
ways thwarted  their  plans. 

However  the  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  had  no  difficulty 
in  putting  them  through,  together  with 
many  other  needed  improvements.  In 
fact,  so  great  were  the  achievements  of 
these  three  men,  that  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  order,  the  people  of  Galveston 
at  once  adopted  a  new  charter  having 
for  its  basic  principle  government  by  a 
commission,  the  only  change  being  an 
enlargement  of  the  commission  to  five 
members. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
"conunission"  plan  is  the  fact  that  it 
involves  a  consolidation  of  the  legislative 
and  administrative  departinents  in  the 
same  men.  Five  councilmen  are  usually 
provided,  each  of  whom  also  serves  as 
the  head  of  a  department  of  administra- 
tion, in  addition  to  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  city  council,  thus  perfonning  two 
separate  and  different  functions. 

In  many  of  the  cities  operating  under 
this  plan  of  government,  it  is  customary 
for  the  commissioners  to  meet  and  sit 
together  each  morning  as  a  city  council, 
receiving    petitions,    hearing    communi- 
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i-ations,  considering  resolutions  and  ordi- 
nances, besides  performing  such  other 
duties  as  are  usually  required  of  mem- 
bers of  any  municipal  legislative  body. 
Upon  concluding  their  session  as  a  city 
(;ouncil,  each  member  returns  to  the 
management  of  his  respective  depart- 
ment of  administration. 

Many  persons  believe  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  commission  plan  in  Galveston 
was  due  to  the  extraordinary  conditions 
under  which  it  was  launched,  rather 
than  any  particular  merit  which  it  pos- 
sesses as  a  system.  History  is  replete 
with  instances  showing  that  in  times  of 
great  public  calamity  the  average  man  is 
moved  by  his  higher  and  nobler  im- 
pulses, and  will  scorn  to  betray  a  trust 
under  such  circumstances  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  might  be  viewed 
in  a  different  light. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  commission  plan 
of  government  has  not  proved  the  suc- 
cess which  its  early  supporters  hoped  for, 
and  several  California  cities  which 
adopted  it  are  now  anxious  to  do  away 
with  it. 

The  "commission"  plan  violates  those 
principles  of  government  which  declare 
that  the  legislative  and  administrative 
departments,  by  reason  of  performing  en- 
tirely dit¥erent  functions,  should  be  con- 
ducted separately  and  by  different  offi- 
cials. Furthermore,  it  is  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  government  that  while  the  mem- 
bers of  any  legislative  body  should  be 
elected  by  the  people  the  adminis-trative 
ofificere  should  be  appointed. 

Like  the  council  plan,  there  is  no  co- 
ordination or  co-operation  under  the 
commission  plan  of  government.  There 
is  no  combination  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility, thus  affording  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  of^eials  to  indulge  in  that 
well-known  pastime  commonly  known  as 
"passing  the  buck." 

The  policies  of  the  city  should  be  de- 


termined l)y  the  people's  representatives 
elected  as  members  of  the  city  council, 
but  the  execution  of  those  policies  should 
be  handled  by  men  who  are  qualified  by 
training  and  experience. 

A  man  elected  to  the  city  council  for 
his  personal  popularity  will  probably 
make  a  good  councilman,  but  that  same 
man  will  be  likely  to  prove  a  dismal  fail- 
ure when  placed  in  charge  of  some  im- 
portant function  of  administration  such 
as  the  head  of  the  health  department  or 
the  street  department. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  mixing 
of  legislative  and  administrative  func- 
tions in  one  and  the  same  set  of  officials 
is  the  fact  that,  as  administrative  officers 
they  have  appointments  to  make  and  em- 
ployes to  hire,  and  this  is  the  rock  upon 
which  the  commission  plan  of  govern- 
ment usually  splits. 

The  legislative  department  nuist  be 
kept  entirely  free  from  matters  of  pa- 
tronage, in  order  to  retain  peace  and 
harmony. 

The  commission  plan  of  government 
may  be  likened  to  an  industrial  corpora- 
tion, each  of  the  directors  of  which 
serves  as  foreman  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments. Is  a  director  of  a  corporation 
usually  qualified  by  training  or  experi- 
ence to  serve  as  a  foreman  in  the  plant 
as  well  as  a  director?  No,  and  yet  that 
is  exactly  how  a  city  is  run  under  the 
commission  plan  of  government. 

City-Manager  Plan 

The  other  kind  of  municipal  govern- 
ment which  we  have  here  in  California, 
and  which  is  receiving  the  most  favor- 
able attention  at  the  present  time 
throughout  the  country,  is  known  as  the 
"city-manager"  plan.  The  leading  au- 
ihorities  regard  this  plan  as  the  most 
promising  plan  which  has  yet  been  de- 
vised for  the  government  of  cities,  and 
llic  experience  of  those  cities  which  have 
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tried  the  plan  indicates  that  they  are 
undoubtedly  correct. 

The  city-manager  plan  is  not  revolu- 
tionary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not  involve 
any  new  principles  whatever,  but  is 
simply  an  application  to  the  government 
of  municipal  corporations  of  those  well- 
known  principles  which  have  proved  so 
successful  in  the  government  of  indus- 
trial corporations.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  city-manager  plan  is  not  democratic. 
If  that  is  so,  then  our  federal  government 
is  not  democratic.  The  feature  which 
distinguishes  the  city-manager  plan  of 
government  from  the  so-called  council 
])lan  is  the  fact  that  it  places  one  man  in 
charge  of  all  the  departments  of  admin- 
istration just  as  is  done  in  the  national 
government,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  the  government  of  the  nation  the 
manager  (the  President)  is  elected  by 
the  people  instead  of  being  appointed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  under  the 
council  plan  of  municipal  government 
the  various  administrative  officers  have 
no  one  in  charge,  and  that  during  the 
interval  between  council  meetings  each 
officer  does  about  as  he  pleases,  where- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  the  various  departments,  because 
no  one  has  the  authority. 

Practically  the  same  situation  existed 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  until  General  Goethals 
was  given  complete  charge.  So  long  as 
the  work  was  in  control  of  an  executive 
committee  but  little  headway  was  made, 
but  just  as  soon  as  the  work  was  placed 
in  charge  of  one  man,  the  canal  was 
speedily  constructed. 

We  underwent  a  similar  experience  in 
the  recent  world  war.     80  long  as  each 


of  the  allies'  armies  operated  indepen- 
dently and  separately  little  headway 
was  made,  but  just  as  soon  as  one  man 
was  placed  in  charge  big  results  were  ^ 
achieved  and  the  enemy  was  speedily 
I  defeated. 

As  has  been  said,  the  city-manager 
plan  of  government  is  substantially  the 
same  plan  which  has  been  so  successful 
in  the  management  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions. The  people  may  be  likened  to  the 
stockholders,  and  the  city  council  to  the 
board  of  directors,  while  the  manager  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  superintendent  or 
manager  of  the  works.  This  comparisoii 
is  perfectly  proper  for  the  reason  that 
the  administration  of  municipal  govern- 
ment is  more  a  matter  of  business  than 
anything  else ;  consequently,  in  order  to 
run  successfully  it  should  be  run  on 
business  principles.  The  construction 
and  repair  of  streets,  the  purchase  and 
care  of  fire  apparatus,  and  practically 
nine-tenths  of  the  various  functions 
performed  by  a  city  government  are 
purely  matters  of  business. 

However,  there  are  a  few  who  profess 
to  distinguish  between  the  management 
of  a  private  corporation  and  the  manage- 
ment of  an  industrial  corporation,  on  the 
theory  that  while  the  former  is  engaged 
in  business  for  profit,  the  latter  is  in 
business  for  service. 

But  this  distinction  is  more  of  sound 
than  of  substance,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs  a  city  is 
governed  by  the  same  principles  of  econ- 
omy that  govern  the  administration  of 
a  private  corporation,  and  although  the 
profits  in  one  case  may  be  represented 
by  dividends,  in  the  other  they  are  repre- 
sented by  lower  taxes  and  better  service. 

Wm.  J.  Locke. 
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HOW  SAN  JOSE  LIKES  CITY-MANAGER  PLAN 
OF  GOVERNMENT 

(From  the  San  Jose  Evening  News  of  June   S.   ]!i20.) 


•"The  News"  Reports  to  Sacramento 
Freeholders  on  City-]Ma.nager  Plan 
The  following  correspondence  is  pub- 
lished in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  San  Joseans  interested  in 
civic  affairs : 
Editor,  San  Jose  Xein^: 

As  secretary  of  the  Ijoard  of  free- 
holders elected  to  frame  a  new  charter 
for  the  city  of  Sacramento.  I  have  been 
requested  to  communicate  with  you  as  to 
the  satisfactoriness  of  the  city-manager 
form  of  governmeiit  as  practiced  in  your 
city.  We  would  appreciate  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
till'  ])lan  as  you  view  it. 

^Mattie  E.  Richards, 
Secretary.    Sacramento   Board  of 
Freeholders. 


:\Irs.  Mattie  E.  Richards, 

Secretary  of  Sacramento  Freeholders : 
For  a  year  or  two  after  the  city-man- 
ager form  of  government  went  into  ef- 
fect here,  it  was  a  highly  controversial 
sul>.iect.  This  newspaper  was  from  the 
start  friendly  toward  the  plan,  and  the 
M( mirn-Hcrahl  was  opposed  to  it,  or  at 
least,  was  opposed  to  it  as  it  was  at  tirst 
administered.  But  on  looking  baek  over 
the  wrangle  I  feel  that  I  can  be  fairly 
impartial  in  discussing  it. 

The  city-manager  plan  undoubtedly 
lo]is  away  a  lot  of  the  inefficiency  pre- 
vailing under  a  system  in  which  there  is 
a  .string  of  irres])onsible  commissions, 
and  where  responsibility  is  not  con- 
centrated. 

Things  have  been  very  peaceful  under 
till'  second  manager,  ^Nlr.  W.  C.  Bailey, 
who  is  still  in  office.  He  never  blows  a 
Ikh'U  nuu-h,  he  is  "home-grown,"  quiet, 
Well-known,  and  was  long  head  of  the 
chamber  of  connuerce.  He  has  the  tacit 
supi)ort  of  both  ])apers.  He  does'n't  do 
(Uiytliing  startlingly  sensational — that 
isii"t  his  idea:  his  idea  is  to  plug  along, 
say  nothing,  and  saw  wood.  You  hear 
very  little  comment  against  the  city- 
manager   ])lan    now.      It   seenis   to   have 


settled  down  into  a  good  solid  groove, 
and  is  an  accepted  thing. 

*       *       «= 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  the  city- 
manager  form  of  government  is  the 
publicly  discussed  and  systematically 
planned  budget.  Everybody  approves 
of  that — that  is,  everybody  who  didn't 
have  some  little  axe  to  grind  under  the 
old  system. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Editor, 
San  Jose  Evening  News. 

Extract  from  an  editorial  published  in 
the  San  Jose  Mercnvy-HeraJd  of  May  18, 
1920,  the  paper  that  was  opposed  to  the 
city-manager  plan : 

There  need  be  no  regrets  resulting 
from  the  election  yesterday,  although 
naturally  the  friends  of  defeated  candi- 
dates and  measures  will  feel  that  a  mis- 
take has  been  made.  It  is  always  so. 
The  loser  in  a  competitive  contest  rightly 
enough  sees  only  the  virtues  of  his  own 
argument,  and  if  he  accepts  the  popular 
verdict,  it  is  always  with  the  reservation 
that  it  would  have  been  better  otherwise. 

Dr.  Bailey  will  remain  in  the  office  of 
city  manager,  in  which  he  has  so  signally 
succeeded  against  the  severest  handi 
caps.  Only  a  man  of  very  distinct  char- 
acter could  have  done  so  well  under  the 
circumstances,  and  while  there  are  those 
who  have  criticized  him  we  venture  to  say 
that  even  these,  upon  an  impartial  re- 
view of  his  administration,  will  admit 
that  no  one  could  have  done  better. 

The  city  is  in  better  health  morally 
that  it  has  ever  been.  Thanks  to  the  mu- 
tual efforts  of  the  Welfare  League  and 
the  administration  the  Chinese  lottery 
has  l)een  abolished — absolutely — for  the 
first  time  in  twenty-five  years.  Houses 
of  prostitution  are  but  a  memory.  The 
illicit  sale  of  liquor  has  been  reduced  to 
the  minimum.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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police  and  fire  departments  are  highly 
efficient.  Street  repairs  have  been 
prosecuted  as  far  as  a.  restricted  revenue 
permitted.  The  health  service  has  been 
and  is  efficient.  These  advances  have 
been  possible  only  under  wise  and  fore- 
sighted  management,  and  the  new  coun- 
cil will  do  well  to  rememl)er  that  only 
so  far  as  they  co-operate  in  holding  the 
gains  made  in  these  respects  will  the 
public  continue  its  support  of  them.  A 
non-political  administration  has  per- 
formed miracles  for  San  Jose.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  it  remains  non-political. 

What  the  People  of  Alameda  Think 
OF  the  City-Manager  Plan 

Two  years  ago  the  editor  wrote  to  a 
number  of  prominent  business  men  in 
Alameda  for  their  opinion  of  the  city- 
manager  plan  of  government.  The  re- 
plies were  all  favorable. 

That  the  plan  is  still  giving  satisfac- 
tion is  very  evident  from  the  following 
letters : 

CITIZENS    NATIONAL   BANK 
Tiios.  G.  HuTT,  President 

Alameda,  Cal.,  April  9,  1920. 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  City  Attorney, 

Alameda,   Cal. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant. 
I  am  very  glad  of  having  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  views  relative  to  the  city 
form  of  government.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  same,  both  from  an  economic  and  an  eff.- 
ciency  standpoint,  and  it  affords  me  great 
pleasure  in  saying  that  I  can  see  many  im- 
provements made  in  Alameda  under  our 
present  administration.  I  think  we  are  most 
fortunate  in  securing  a  manager  of  such 
high  character  and  ability,  and  ably  as- 
sisted in  having  competent  and  efficient 
heads  in  every  department. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     Thos.   G.   Hutt. 


HAUCH'S 

GROCERS 

1411  Park  St. 
Alameda,  Cal.,  April  10,  1920. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  City  Attorney  of  Alameda, 

Alameda,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  ask- 
ing me  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  city-manager  plan  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, I  beg  to  state  as  follows: 

I  am  most  pleased  to  record  my  unquali- 
fied indorsement  of  the  city-manager  plan 
of  municipal  government  from  my  observa- 
tions of  its  workings  in  the  city  of  Alameda. 


To  me,"" as  a  business  man,  the  plan  means 
mainly  the  adaptation  of  efficient  business 
principles  in  the  conduct  of  city  administra- 
tion, the  city  manager  occupying  a  position 
in  the  city  affairs  similar  to  that  of  the 
managing  director  in  a  private  corporation, 
furnishing  a  responsible  head  to  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  city  government. 

Alameda,  always  well  governed,  is  today 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  efficiently  gov- 
erned cities  in  our  federal  government  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  the  city-manager  plan  and 
the  very  able  and  businesslike  conduct  under 
it  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office. 

The  best  indorsement  of  the  plan  is  the 
unquestioned  fact  that,  after  several  years 
of  trial,  the  community  as  a  whole  is  solidly 
in  its  favor. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.    Hauch, 

Former  President  of  the  Alameda  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

A  letter  fi'om  .T.  R.  Christy,  manager  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
(union  plant)  : 

Oakland,   Cal.,   March    26,   1920. 
Wm.   J.  Locke,  Esq., 

City  Attorney  of  Alameda, 
Alameda,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  glad  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent 
date  asking  for  my  views  on  the  city-manager 
plan  of  government. 

We  have  all  had  experiences  in  trying  to 
do  business  with  the  municipal  government 
of  some  city,  and  all  of  us  know  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  is  not  a  matter  of  doing 
business  in  a  businesslike  way  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposition,  but  it  means  effecting  an 
understanding  of  the  political  conditions  of 
the  city  or  town  and  accommodating  oneself 
to  them  to  the  end  that  the  transaction  may 
be  consummated.  Of  course,  most  of  us  pre- 
fer to  avoid  doing  business  under  such  con- 
ditions and  the  result  is  that  the  political 
parasite  has  a  large  field  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  capacity  for  waste  and  inefficiency. 

If  an  organization,  municipal  or  other,  is 
to  be  effective  the  employes,  foremen  and 
heads  of  departments  must  not  be  selected 
or  retained  for  political  reasons,  but  must 
be  appointed  only  for  so  long  as  they  make 
good  on  their  jobs. 

The  law-making  body  of  a  municipality 
should  have  duties  and  responsibilities  cor- 
responding to  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
corporation  and  likewise  it  is  entitled  to  the 
aid  and  services  of  a  manager  such  as  one 
finds  as  executive  head  of  a  successful  busi- 
ness concern. 

Observation  and  experience  in  the  city  of 
Alameda,  in  which  I  live  and  conduct  a  busi- 
ness, convince  me  that  the  Alameda  charter, 
which  provides  for  a  city  council  closely  cor- 
responding to  a  board  of  directors,  and  for  a 
city  manager  who  is  very  much  like  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  a  business  concern,  is  by  far 
the  best  form  of  government  that  has  yet 
been  devised  for  carrying  on  the  city's  busi- 
ness. 
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The  affairs  of  our  city  are  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  defies  comparison  with  neigh- 
boring governments.     In   fact  the  contrasts 
are  so  great  that  I  believe  these  other  cities 
adjacent  to  Alameda  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited were  they  to  annex  themselves  to  the 
city  of  Alameda  and  come  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  its  superiorities  in  form  and  personnel. 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)     J.  R.  Christy, 
Manager  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion (Union  Plant). 

A  letter  from  one  of  Oakland's  most  promi- 
nent attorneys: 

March  19,  1920. 
Wm.  J.  Locke,  City  Attorney, 

Alameda,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  least  in  cities  of  moderate  size,  the 
city-manager  form  of  government  enables 
competent  officials  to  produce  better  results 
as  to  quantity,  quality  and  speed  of  accom- 
plishment than  any  other  fomi. 

I  regard  the  city  of  Alameda  as  the  best 
example  in  the  West  of  the  benefits  that  can 
be  obtained  under  a  city  manager  charter. 
I  hold  this  opinion  as  the  result  of  six  or 
seven  years'  business  with  that  municipality, 
involving  matters  both  large  and  small.  But 
no  one  using  the  example  of  Alameda  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  city-manager  form 
of  government  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  mayor  and  the  members  of  its  city 
council  have  consistently  supported  the  city 
manager  and  that  the  city  manager  has  de- 
served their  support.  No  form  of  govern- 
ment, city  manager  or  other,  in  and  of  itself, 
will  bring  a  businesslike  administration.  The 
city-manager  form  has  the  great  merit  of 
helping  good  officials  instead  of  hindering 
them. 

A  city  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
population  which  desires  to  have  its  affairs 
well  conducted  should  adopt  a  city-manager 
charter  and  put  and  keep  competent  men  in 
office.  A  concurrence  of  the  two  conditions 
is  imperative  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Harrisox  S.  Robinson. 
HSR— EWD. 


From  A.  D.  Oliver,  vice-president  of  the 
Wells-Fargo  Bank,   San  Francisco: 

March  24,  1920. 
Mr.  Wm.  .1.  Locke,  City  Attorney, 

City  Hall,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  18th  instant  received 
asking  for  my  views  concerning  the  city- 
manager  form  of  government. 

A  city  manager  is  paid  to  give  his  entire 
time  to  municipal  affairs.  He  is,  therefore,  in 
much  closer  touch  with  the  city's  needs  than 
would  be  possible  in  the  case  of  members  of 
a  city  coimcil  whose  time  and  attention  are 
necessarily  taken  up  with  their  own  business. 
With  a  city  manager  working  in  co-operation 
with  a  council,  he  is  constantly  bringing  be- 
fore that  board  matters  for  their  advice  and 
decision.  He  is  the  executive  who  might  be 
compared  with  the  manager  of  a  corjioration 
responsible  to  a  board  of  directors.  This  ar- 
rangements means  elasticity  and   results  in 


the  city's  affairs  being  handled  with  dispatch. 
The  various  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment are  under  his  jurisdiction  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  these  are  conducted  prop- 
erly. 

The  most  noticeable  improvements  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  since  the  change 
have  been  in  the  pronounced  improvement 
of  our  streets — in  other  physical  betterments, 
such  as  the  cleaning  up  of  vacant  lots,  the 
uniform  trimming  of  our  shade  trees,  etc. 
Where  a  decided  improvement  is  apparent 
in  the  matters  that  are  most  easily  discern- 
ible, it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  im- 
provement in  other  directions  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  apparent  deterior- 
ation in  some  directions,  we  can  assume  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  proper  control  in  other 
particulars. 

With  a  competent  city  manager,  familiar 
with  all  details,  I  believe  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  induce  representative  citizens  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  city's  affairs  by  serv- 
ing on  the  various  boards. 

I  believe  that  the  general  opinion  in  Ala- 
meda is  that  the  change  has  been  entirely 
successful  in  our  own  case  and  that  the  cost 
has  been  many  times  offset  by  economies 
and  greater  efficiency. 

Very   truly  yours, 

(Signed)     A.   D.   Oliver. 


SUPERIOR  COURT 
STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA 

County  of  Alameda 
A.  F.  St.  Sure,  Judge 
Former  President  of  the  Department  of  City 
Attorneys  of  California  Municipalities. 
The  people  are  looking  for  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  civic  affairs.  It  is  a  trite 
though  true  saying  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  city  government  cannot  be  conducted 
upon  the  same  business  principles  that  a  suc- 
cessful private  corporation  is.  To  do  this  what 
is  known  as  "politics"  must  be  eliminated. 
Old  methods  must  go.  The  charter  adopted 
should  be  as  short  as  possible  containing  a 
general  grant  of  powers.  There  should  be  not 
more  than  five  councilmen  elected  at  large, 
one  to  be  chosen  president,  known  as  the 
mayor  and  to  be  the  civic  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  represent  the  city  for  all  cere- 
monial purposes.  The  council  should  be 
given  power  to  apjioint  a  manager  with 
plenary  powers  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
municipality  in  every  department,  hiring  and 
discharging  employes  at  will,  making  pur- 
chases, and  generally  doing  everything  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  plans  and  policy  of  the 
council.  The  council  should  act  for  the  city 
just  like  an  efficient  board  of  directors  of  a 
private  corporation,  and  the  city  manager 
should  be  as  the  general  manager  or  superin- 
tendent of  the  corporation  chosen  by  the 
board  of  directors.  The  members  of  the 
council  should  be  forbidden  from  interfering 
with  the  manager  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  in  any  way,  even  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing suggestions  as  to  the  hiring  of  em- 
ployes. The  manager  should  be  supreme  and 
responsible.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  a  manager.  He  should  be  an 
expert,  preferal)ly  a  man  who  is  a  stranger 
in  the  community. 
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The  city  of  Alameda  adopted  a  somewhat 
modified  form  of  the  city-manager  plan  of 
government,  and  it  has  proven  sound  in  prac- 
tice. When  the  new  charter  was  framed  cer- 
tain concessions  had  to  be  made  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  tax  collector  and  treasurer  (com- 
bined) and  the  auditor  and  assessor  (com- 
bined). The  board  of  education  and  the 
board  of  library  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
council,  conduct  their  respective  depai't- 
ments  independently.  Improvements  might 
be  made  in  the  Alameda  charter,  but  under 
it  departmental  harmony  and  businesslike 
administration  have  resulted.  By  avoiding 
amateur  executives  and  clearly  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  executive  acts  the  business 
of  the  city  has  been  transacted  with  economy, 
dispatch  and  efficiency.  We  have  one  gov- 
ernment, and  not  many,  with  an  experienced 
expert  at  the  head,  who  has  been  given  the 
power  to  execute  the  policy  established  by 
the  combined  judgment  of  the  council.  Al- 
though executive  functions  have  been  cen- 
tralized, "one  man  power"  has  not  resulted, 
for  the  control  of  the  council  over  the  tenure 
of  the  manager  removes  this  danger.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  city  of  Alameda  will 
never  return  to  the  old  form  of  municipal 
government,  but  will  stick  to  the  managerial 
plan,  amending  its  charter  from  time  to  time 
along  lines  making  for  simplicity  but  in  no 
case  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  city  man- 
ager. 

(Signed)     A.   F.    St.   Sure. 


From  the  president  of  the  Overland  Freight 
Transfer  Company: 

CHARLES  LEE  TILDEN 

Counsellor  at  Law. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  8,  1920. 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  City  Attorney, 

Alameda,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

Reply  to  your  letter  was  delayed  owing  to 
my  absence.  On  my  return  I  find  myself 
so  busy  that  I  can  only  very  briefly  reply  to 
your  request  for  comment  upon  the  city 
management  form  of  government,  which  we 
have  had  in  Alameda  for  some  time. 

It  surely  has  been  a  great  success  in  Ala- 
meda. We  have,  I  am  confident,  one  of  the 
best  city  governments  that  exists  in  the 
United  States  today. 

The  trustees  after  selecting  a  manager 
have  permitted  him  to  be  really  a  manager 
for  the  city,  just  as  he  would  be  for  a  cor- 
poration. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have  had  no 
political  scandals.  Men  are  not  given  posi- 
tions and  paid  salaries  merely  because  they 
have  rendered  political  service.  No  one  is 
able  to  use  underhand  influence.  In  fact, 
invisible  government  has  disappeared  in  Ala- 
meda. 

Our  streets  are  kept  in  fine  condition. 
Many  have  been  rebuilt  and  made  as  good  as 
new.  Anyone  visiting  Alameda  must  admit 
that  our  streets  are  in  excellent  shape.  Our 
streets  and  vacant  lots  are  kept  clean  and 
our  streets  are  as  a  whole  the  best  lighted 
of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  our  munici- 
pal electric  light  plant  is  efficiently  managed, 
same  being  conducted  on  strict  business  prin- 


ciples.- Our  sewer  system  has  of  course  been 
known  for  many  years  as  pre-eminently  good, 
and  it  has  been  kept  in  fine  condition  and 
the  health  department  is  excellently  man- 
aged. 

Furthermore,  salaries  have  been  increased 
in  all  departments  without  increased  taxa- 
tion. In  fact,  an  immense  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  our  streets  and  many  im- 
provements in  every  department,  including 
the  acquisition  of  new  fire  equipment,  all 
without  incr.easing  taxes  and  without  the 
issuance  of  bonds. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  our  city  af- 
fairs are  going  so  smoothly  that  few  people 
realize  we  have  a  government.  This  illus- 
trates the  saying  that  people  are  governed 
best  wiio  are  governed  least. 

The  laws  are  enforced  in  Alameda.  The 
police  are  afraid  to  play  favorites  and  prac- 
tically no  vice  as  usually  recognized  in  all 
cities  exists  in  Alameda. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  say  that  you  are 
at  liberty  to  quote  me  at  any  time  and  place 
as  being  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  city 
management  foi-m  of  government,  always 
provided  that  when  the  manager  is  appoint- 
ed, he  is  given  real  authority. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     C.   L.   Tildex. 

217  Front  Street. 
President  of  the  Overland  Freight  Transfer 
Company. 


From  the  secretary  of  the  Alameda  Im- 
provement Club: 

Dear  Mr.  LocKe: 

Governments,  like  all  things  temporal,  arc 
constantly  in  need  of  changes  to  meet  ^he 
exigencies  of  the  times.  International,  na- 
tional, State,  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments are  all  amenable  to  this  rule.  The 
latest  innovations  in  municipal  governments 
are  the  commission  and  city-manager  forms 
of  government.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by 
far  the  superior  of  the  former  from  every 
point  of  view^  The  commission  form  is 
merely  in  its  experimental  stage  with  a  con- 
flict of  authority,  while  in  the  city-manager 
form  the  lines  of  authority  are  clearly,  def- 
initely and  decisively  drawn  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt.  To  illustrate  more  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  this,  the  following  is  sub- 
mitted for  the  information  of  the  reader, 
wiio  can  draw  his  own  conclusions: 

The  city  of  Oakland  operates  under  the 
commission  form  while  her  sister  city,  Ala- 
meda, operates  under  the  city-manager  form 
of  government.  Oakland  adopted  her  new 
form  of  government  long  ere  Alameda  adopt- 
ed hers,  and  yet  affairs  in  the  body  politic 
of  Oakland  are  in  a  constant  state  of  up- 
heaval and  chaos,  while  in  Alameda  public 
life  is  a  scene  of  permanent  tranquility.  The 
authority  is  definitely  decided  in  the  one 
form  of  government  and  still  a  moot  question 
in  the  other.  Just  recently  the  commissioner 
of  public  health  and  safety  in  Oakland  dis- 
missed an  official  for  insubordination  and  in- 
competency, and  the  civil  service  commission, 
after  a  hearing,  ordered  his  reinstatement. 
The  question  naturally  arises:  Who's  who? 
If  the  civil  service  commission  has  the  power 
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of  appointment  and  removal  why  need  a 
commissioner,  and  if  the  commissioner  is 
clothed  with  that  authority  why  need  a  com- 
mission. No  need  of  two  captains  for  one 
boat.  The  conflict  of  authority  is  obvious 
and  will  ultimately  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
Appellate  Court  on  a  writ  of  mandamus. 

Under  the  city-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  not  be 
brought  about  because  authority  and  respon- 
sibility are  vested  in  the  city  manager  and 
he  has  the  appointing  and  dismissing  of  all 
subordinates,  not  otherwise  i)rovided  for  in 
the  charter,  and  although  appointed  by  the 
council  and  subject  to  removal  by  it,  he  is 
not  subject  to  the  influence  or  control  of  the 
council  or  its  members  in  the  making  of  ap- 
liointments.  He  is  absolutely  free  from  all 
political  or  other  entanglements. 


The  business  of  the  city  is  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  individual  would 
conduct  his  private  enterprise. 

It  is  a  question  that  remains  for  the 
people  to  decide  whether  they  desire  to  have 
their  public  affairs  conducted  in  an  able, 
economical  and  businesslike  manner  by  a 
city  manager,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
the  office,  or  to  continue  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  having  the  affairs  of  the  city  handled 
by  a  group  of  individuals  who  consider  the 
business  of  the  city  secondary  to  their  own 
private  interests. 

Alameda  has  placed  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  city-manager  form  of  government. 

(Signed)      H.    F.    Schlichting, 

Secretary,  Alameda  Improvement  Club. 


STATE  OR  MUNICIPAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE,  WHICH? 

By   C.    W.   FELLOWS, 
Manager  of  the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund. 


The  in.surancc  l)roker  or  solicitor,  in 
ordcn-  to  awakon  interest  in  the  minds  of 
his  prospects,  must  first  be  able  to  siic- 
cessfully  arouse  fear  in  them.  The 
iiicrchant  must  be  made  to  fear  the  loss 
of  his  all  through  a  possible  fire.  The 
individual  nuist  be  made  to  imagine 
hunger  and  want  on  the  part  of  his  loved 
ones  before  he  will  consider  life  insur- 
ance. And  the  municipality — what  sort 
of  a  fear  could  we  possibly  arouse  in 
such  an  impersonal  institution  as  a 
iminicipality  ?  Why,  the  fear  of  an  in- 
rrrased  tax,  with  its  dire  political  con- 
seciuences  to  those  who  happen  to  be  in 
])()\ver  at  the  time.  That  may  not  seem 
t(i  l)e  a  real  fear,  but.  nevertheless,  it  is 
one  which  miglit  well  be  considered. 

What  a  ridiculous  situation  it  is  that 
sucli  a  tiling  as  insurance  must  lie  pre- 
sented in  that  way — that  it  is  necessary 
to  ai'ouse  fear  in  order  to  create  interest! 
AVhy  isn't  it  possible  for  all  of  us,  the 
insurance  seller  and  the  insurance 
buyer,  to  so  fai-  forget  our  natural 
luiiiian  selfishness  that  we  nuiy  recognize 
in  insurance  a  co-operative  institution, 
one  created  for  the  purpose  of  pure  co- 


I  want  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  profit-making  has  entered  into  cer- 
tain forms  of  insurance,-  insurance  cor- 
porations have  performed  a  most  useful 
service.  They  have  permitted  millions 
of  luunan  beings  to  continue  on  a  some- 
what even  keel,  where  otherwise  the 
poorhouse  and  bankruptcy  woidd  prol)- 
al)]y  have  been  their  end.  And  that  has 
been  made  possil)le  through  this  leveling 
of  the  costs  of  adversity.  And  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  insurance  lias  in- 
creased in  volinne  until  it  represents  the 
biggest  business  in  the  world,  and  the 
thinking  people  wlio  buy  insurance  have 
become  more  and  more  imjiressed  with 
the  idea  that  a  form  of  real  co-operative 
insurance,  witli  the  element  of  profit  re- 
moved, must  necessarily  mean  something 
worth  while.  By  co-operating  under 
such  a  cost  system  of  insurance,  the  in- 
sui-ance  buyer  receives  only  the  meat  of 
the  cocoanut  without  the  shell,  without 
unnecessary  overhead  and  the  profit  of 
stockholders.  And  that  is  of  course 
exactly  what  the  State  of  California  has 
done  in  establishing  the  State  Compen- 
sation Insurance  Fund  for  carrying  the 


operation  in  leveling  and  so  distributing     risks  of  California  employers  and  par- 
the  costs  of  adversity  that  we  each  may     ticularly  for  California  municipalities. 
I»ear  only  our  pro  rata  share?  The  subject  assigned  to  me  is,  "State 
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or  Municipal  Accident  Insurance, 
Which?"  I  would  have  taken  as  my 
subject,  had  I  been  given  the  liberty  to 
select  it,  "The  Need  of  Co-operation  in 
the  Administration  of  the  Compensation 
Law."  The  distinction  lies  here  :  lean- 
not  admit  that  the  carrying  of  its  own 
insurance  by  any  California  municipal- 
ity may  be  rightly  termed  insurance. 
Therefore  we  have  no  such  thing  as 
municipal  insurance.  In  making  that 
statement,  I  believe  I  am  justified  on  this 
ground :  Most  competent  actuaries  have 
determined,  and  satisfied  themselves  and 
others  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  that  no  single  risk,  unless  it  may 
have  several  millions  of  dollars  of  pay- 
roll exposure  and  accompanying  acci- 
dent frequency  for  a  single  classifica- 
tion, is  able  to  tell  anything  about  what 
its  costs  will  be.  If  you  add  to  such  a 
situation  the  large  number  of  classifica- 
tions we  must  use  in  writing  municipal 
risks,  you  will  see  how  clearly  ridiculous 
it  is  that  any  sinking  fund  wliich  might 
be  established  by  any  municipality 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  losses  in 
any  year. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  a  single  muni- 
cipality in  California  which  has  suffered 
losses  in  excess  of  its  premium  which  is 
even  remotely  considering  any  plan  of 
self-insurance,  so-called,  or  carrying  its 
own  risks.  It  is  the  old  idea  of  him 
whom  we  might  call  Col.  Human  Selfish- 
ness— he  is  more  interested,  in  the  first 
place,  if  it  appears  that  the  premiums 
for  insurance  are  in  excess  of  the  losses, 
and  possibly  a  saving  is  to  be  made  in  a 
single  year,  in  carrying  the  risk  himself, 
than  he  is  in  co-operating  with  other 
municipalities  and  in  agreeing  to  pay 
the  average  loss  to  all.  And  insurance 
means  no  more,  no  less.  In  the  case  of 
the  city  which  has  had  a  loss  in  excess 
of  its  premiums,  the  same  old  Colonel 
has  in  mind  that  he  is  making  money  by 


the  transaction, — why  not  leave  well 
enough  alone.  He  is  as  wrong  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  matter  of  dis- 
tribution. We  in  our  of^ce  work  send 
out  each  day  several  hundred  compensa- 
tion checks  in  payment  of  claims.  The 
Inisiness  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  it  is  only  possible  for  me  now  to  see 
and  sign  those  for  larger  amounts.  A 
few  days  ago  a  clipping  was  put  on  my 
desk  which  stated  that  a  certain  north- 
ern mountain  county,  not  having  very 
many  employes,  had  started  to  discon- 
tinue its  compensation  insurance,  be- 
cause it  was  required  to  pay  a  premium 
of  some  $1600  annually.  It  happened 
tliat  the  very  next  paper  I  picked  up  was 
a  check  for  payment  of  something  over 
.*J>1800,  partial  commutation  of  a  personal 
disability  award.  It  struck  me  at  once 
that  the  men  in  that  northern  part  of 
the  State,  that  northern  county,  over- 
looked tile  point  entirely,  in  that  they 
luul  failed  to  appreciate  that  a  part,  at 
least,  of  its  $1600  had  gone  to  pay  the 
losses  of  some  sister  risk,  and  that  per- 
haps next  year  the  benefiting  sister 
county  might  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  some  of  its  sisters  in  meeting 
their  losses. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  refrain  from  dispute 
with  the  world's  most  competent  actu- 
aries, it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no 
((uestion  about  the  proper  way  for  car- 
rying a  compensation  risk,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  only  business-like  way  is  to. 
co-operate  with  others  having  the  same 
risk,  for  the  purpose  of  so  leveling  these 
costs  that  each  city  and  each  county  will 
know  in  advance  that  only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  its  pay-roll  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pended in  carrying  that  compensation 
lia])ility.  Of  course,  the  municipality 
may  go  merrily  on  and  make  any  pro- 
vision for  public  improvement  or  meet- 
ing their  fixed  charges  of  city  govern- 
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inent,  without  being  oblijued  to  consider  it  must  and  will  become  neces-sary  to 
the  possible  catastrophe  for  the  year  in  occasionally  deal  with  a  claimant  who 
which  they  may  have  a  serious  sum  of  demands  more  than  that  to  which  he  is 
injuries  resulting  in  heavy  indemnities,  entitled,  and  he  is  going  to  do  every- 
not  stopping  to  realize,  everv  time  they  ^^^'^S  he  can,  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
find  that  for  a  single  vear  thev  have  ^^^^ing  to  all  of  his  political  influence, 
paid  a  premium  in  excess  of  their  losses,  *«  ^'^  '^-  ^^^^^l  sympathies  are  bound 
^,  ^  ,,  1  1  1  •  i  to  l)e  aroused,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
that   thev   are   merely   helping   to    pay  .       ,     ,.          •  ,     ,              i, 

any  city  dealing  with  these  problems  at 

close  hand  to  handle  them  as  economi- 
call}'  and  as  fairly  and  without  dis- 
crimination as  they  can  be  handled  by 
an  institution  organized  and  maintained 
There  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  particularly  for  that  purpose. 
\v  hich  I  think  fully  half  of  you  may  not  ^^^^  ^j^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
have  considered  as  seriously  as  you  ^j^^  -^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  g^^^^  j,^^^J  organiza- 
should.  If  the  municipality  takes  upon  ^-^^  -^  ^^^.^^j^  ^^.^1^^^^  sympathy.  I 
Itself  Its  compensation  liability  and  at-  ^^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  impossible  in  our 
tempts  to  deal  legally  with  all  claimants,  (Continued on  page  238) 


some  other  risk  its  losses,  and  that  they 
are  averaging  up  with  all  of  the  same 
hazard.  But  that  is  not  good  sense,  in 
the  actuarial  view. 


FORMS  FOR  A  BUDGET  SYSTEM 

state  Controller  John  S.  Chambers,  acting  upon  a  request  of  the  League  of 
California  ^Municipalities,  has  outlined  a  jilan  for  a  budget  for  the  smaller  cities 
of  the  State,  wliich  plan  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  forms  numbered  1  to  4  should  be  used  by  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city, 
rind  can  be  purchased  at  a  very  nominal  cost  from  A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Simplicity  in  drawing  these  forms  has  l^een  the  main  object,  and  the  captions 
used  are  the  ones  with  which  all  city  clerks  and  auditors  are  familiar,  having  been 
used  for  the  past  several  years  in  the  report  rendered  to  the  Controller  by  all 
lovvns  and  cities  of  the  State. 

A  special  supporting  form  could  easily  be  drawn  and  used  in  the  case  of 
municipally  owned  public  utilities,  liut  experience  has  taught  that  fewer  and 
simpler  forms  are  more  readily  adopted  by  city  officials  than  those  of  a  more 
complicated  nature;  for  this  reason  only  the  four  forms  are  submitted.  These, 
iiowever,  we  believe  will  cover  all  necessary  phases  of  a  simple  and  effective 
budget. 

The  forms  submitted  are  as  follows: 

No.  1— STATEMENT  OF  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  AND  ESTIMATED 
OTHER  THAN  TAXES. 

No.  2— STATEIMENT  OF  AMOUNTS  EXPENDED  AND  REQUIRED. 

No.  3— RECAPITULATION  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 
OTHER  THAN  TAXATION. 

No.  4— RECAPITULATION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

Form  No.  1 — Statenu^it  of  amounts  received  and  estimated  other  than  taxes, 
is  to  be  made  up  by  the  heads  of  all  city  departments  and  returned  to  the  clerk, 
who,  in  turn,  will  transfer  the  totals  to  form  3,  on  which  the  recapitulation  of 
estimated  receipts  is  made.  Form  No.  1  should  carry  in  cohimn  one  the  actual 
receipts  of  the  last  comphtcd  fiscal  year,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  department, 
or  may  be  taken  from  the  books  of  the  clerk  or  auditor.  The  second  column 
should  carry  the  actual  receipts  for  that  portion    (7,  8  or  10  months)    of  the 
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current  year  wliieli  lias  passed.     The  third  eolunm  should  show  the  amount  uf 
esthnated  receipts  that  the  department  will  collect  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Form  No.  2 — "Statement  of  Amounts  Expended  and  Amounts  Required." 
is  to  be  filled  out  by  heads  of  departments  and  returned  to  the  clerk,  who  will 
transfer  totals  to  form  No.  4.  The  first  column  should  carry  actual  expenditures 
of  the  last  completed  fiscal  year.  The  second  column,  the  amounts  actually  ex- 
pended or  contracted  for,  that  jwrtion  of  the  uncompleted  year  which  is  past  at 
the  time  of  making  the  statement.  The  third  column,  the  estimated  amount  nec- 
essary for  the  conduct  of  the  office  for  the  coming  year.  To  this  sheet  should  be 
attached  a  statement  supporting  the  claim  of  the  department  head  if  any  unusual 
amount  is  asked.  The  fourth  column  headed  "Amount  Allowed  by  Board,"' 
should  be  left  blank  for  the  action  of  the  financial  committee.  The  committee 
will  fill  in  the  amount  recommended  by  them. 

In  this  form  we  have  endeavored  to  devise  headings  that  will  cover  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  of  any  city  department.  Some  budget  forms  embody  only 
the  captions,  "Salaries  and  Wages,"  "Supplies  and  Material,"  "Ex]5ense" 
and  "Property  and  Equipment."  We  believe  the  captions  shown  in  this 
form  not  onh^  embrace  the  above  general  terms,  but  will  serve  as  a  reminder  and 
a  check  in  making  the  reciuisition  for  funds  for  the  department.  It  will  further 
serve  in  assisting  the  board  and  finance  committee  in  judging  the  necessity  of 
the  proposed  expenditure.  After  the  action  of  the  finance  committee,  the  totals 
should  be  transferred  by  the  clerk  to  form  No.  4,  which  will  eventually  come 
before  the  entire  board  for  action. 

Form  No.  3 — "Recapitulation .  of  Revenue  From  All  Sources  Other  Than 
Taxes."  This  is  for  use  of  the  clerk  or  auditor.  After  the  receipt  of  form  No.  \ 
from  the  heads  of  departments,  the  totals  shown  thereon  should  be  transferred 
to  form  No.  3  for  submission  to  the  finance  committee.  When  submitted  by  the 
clerk  to  the  finance  committee  and  the  board  for  action,  this  form  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  several  sheets  of  forms  No.  1,  as  submitted  by  the  heads  of 
departments,  in  order  that  they  may  have  all  the  data  supporting  the  schedule 
and  be  enabled  to  pass  intelligently  upon  the  amounts  to  be  expected  from  sources 
other  than  revenue. 

Form  No.  4  should  be  supplemented  with  departmental  recjuests  (form  No.  2  ! 
the  same  as  form  No.  3,  so  that  all  available  data  will  be  at  hand.  This  form  is 
for  use  of  the  clerk  or  auditor  and  is  filled  out  from  the  requests  on  form  No.  2 
rendered  by  department  heads.  The  column  headed  "Amount  Approved  liy 
Board"  will  be  filled  in  after  action  of  the  finance  committee.  On  the  bottom 
light  hand  side  of  this  form,  after  the  requirements  have  been  finally  passed  upon 
and  allowed  by  the  board,  the  subtotal  so  obtained  shows  the  amount  necessary 
to  finance  the  city's  operations  after  the  deduction  of  the  several  estimated  mis- 
cellaneous receipts.  From  this  a  further  deduction  should  be  made  of  the  amount 
of  surplus  funds  that  the  city  will  have  on  baud  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
period  and  which  are  unencumbered  balances  subject  to  use  in  the  succeeding 
year.  To  this  subtotal  add  an  amount  sufficient  to  offset  any  tax  delinquency 
that  may  occur  and  include  also  any  amount  necessary  to  provide  against  emer- 
gencies. The  total,  after  this  addition,  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  necessary 
to  be  raised  by  taxation. 

On  all  of  these  forms  blank  spaces  have  been  provided  for  the  convenience  of 
officials  so  that  other  sources  of  income,  or  functions  for  which  expenditures 
must  be  made,  may  be  written  in.  In  this  we  have  provided  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing the  budget  a  complete  record  of  the  city's  requirements. 

It  is  suggested  that  for  the  purpose  of  economy,  as  well  as  for  constinictivc 
criticism,  that  the  budget,  after  action  by  the  finance  committee  and  before  final 
action  of  the  board,  be  given  due  publicity  in  order  that  interested  citizens  and 
taxpayers  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  city's  financial  condition.  A  hearing  liy 
the  board,  to  which  the  public  is  invited,  is  advocated,  so  that  prior  to  the  final 
passage  of  the  budget  the  taxpayers,  who  are  the  stockholders,  may  lie  fully 
advised  as  to  all  the  facts  concerning  the  administration  of  their  corporation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AMOUNTS  EXPENDED  AND  AMOUNTS  REQUIRED 

FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF                                                                      1Q? 
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1 
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— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

: 
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Insurance 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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— 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 
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"              "  Structures 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Outlays  for  Land 

"   Buildings 

"    Structures 

"          "    Equipment 
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STATE  OR  MUNICIPAL  ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE,  WHICH? 

(Continued  from  page  231) 

daily  contact  with  human  sufferings. 
And  we  see  a  great  deal  of  it  that  de- 
mands that  sympathy.  But  I  believe  we 
have  it  in  a  broader  sense.  "We  realize 
all  the  time  that  we  have  two  trusts  im- 
posed upon  us.  We  realize  that  we  are 
first  obligated  to  see  that  the  injured 
employe  gets  that  to  which  the  law  en- 
titles him.  We  are  next  obligated  to  see 
that  the  cost  of  getting  that  to  him.  and 
by  that  I  mean  the  tax  upon  the  em- 
ployer, is  not  increased  beyond  what 
was  anticipated  by  the  law  itself.  In 
other  words,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
construe  the  law  as  liberally  as  we  can 
within  reason  in  dealing  fairly  with 
claimants,  but  not  to  go  to  the  limit  of 
paying  unjust  claims.  If  we  do  that,  we 
are  bound  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  em- 
ployer's conduct  of  his  business  through 
cost  of  insurance. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  of  you  present 
are  interested  in  private  enterprises, 
aside  from  your  municipal  activities, 
and  I  will  venture  that  very  few,  if  any 
of  you,  who  conduct  a  private  business, 
would  do  so  in  the  absence  of  insurance 
of  all  kinds.  I  hardly  believe  any  of 
you  business  men  would  want  to  expose 
himself  to  fate  by  taking  a  chance  in  the 
matter  of  insurance.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  any  of  you  feel  that  you  must 
buy  insurance  for  yourself,  you  will 
recognize  the  business  sense  of  buying 
insurance  for  your  municipality,  with 
the  element  of  profit  removed,  and  with 
full  knowledge  that  insurance  as  oper- 
ated by  the  State  of  California  is  noth- 


ing but"  a  co-operative  system,  estab- 
lished on  a  scientific  basis,  for  leveling 
and  distributing  the  cost  of  adversity, 
so  that  we  all  may  know  where  we  stand 
from  one  day  to  the  other. 

Now,  a  word  with  reference  to  the 
progress  of  the  State  Fund.  In  the  first 
year  we  had  something  over  30  private 
insurance  carriers  in  competition  with 
us,  writing  $547,000  in  premiums.  This 
year  the  State  Fund  has  approximately 
the  same  numl)er  of  competitors,  and  the 
total  business  of  the  State  amounts  to 
about  $8,000,000,  of  which  the  State 
Fund  will  write  $3,500,000  or  nearly 
half  of  the  total  in  competition  with  30 
insurance  carriers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  general 
impression  among  California  employers 
that  the  State  of  California  is  offering 
something  which  they  never  have  had 
offered  them  before.  We  number  among 
some  of  our  strongest  policy  holders  men 
who  have  been  absolutely  antagonistic 
to  the  theory  of  State  insurance  in  the 
first  place,  and  who  have  been  simply 
obliged  to  set  their  prejudices  aside,  be- 
cause they  realize  that  in  no  way  could 
they  keep  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  insur- 
ance down  to  a  minimum. 

And  finally,  what  is  good  business  for 
business  is  good  business  for  a  com- 
munity, excepting,  of  course,  that  you 
all  want  to  see  business  methods  intro- 
duced into  municipal  affairs.  I  gather 
from  what  I  have  heard  here  this  after- 
noon, gentlemen,  that  that  is  one  of  the 
things  you  are  all  striving  for — to  in- 
troduce better  business  methods  into 
the  government  of  your  cities  and  your 
counties. 
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THE  PURIFICATION  OF  SWIMMING  POOL  WATER 

By  PAUL  F.  BOVARD 
Engineer  California   Filter  Company 


The  motlerii  swimniinii  jmx)!  must  be 
safo.  clean,  attractive,  of  proper  size 
and  economical  in  operation.  It  is  a 
place  for  healthful  exercise  and  must 
be  kept  in  a  healthful  condition. 

The  most  important  feature  of  a  pool, 
aside  from  its  safety,  is  that  of  clear 
water.  The  pool  bottom  and  its  mark- 
ings must  be  clearly  visible  throughout 
its  entire  depth,  not  only  for  athletic 
games,  meets  and  races,  but  also  for 
the  ready  detection  of  any  bather  who 
might  be  taken  by  cramps  and  sink  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water. 

While  the  shape  and  capacities  of 
swimming  pools  has  not  been  standard- 
I  ized ;  at  least  there  is  universal  agree- 
ment, that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
■water  should  be  satisfactory.  The 
bacteriological  condition  of  svrimming 
pools  not  properly  cleansed,  filtered  or 
sterilized  is  only  realized  by  those  who 
have  observed  data  on  the  subject.  A 
pool  showing  but  little  turbidity  and 
apparently  clear  may  be  unsafe  and 
prohibitive  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

Pools  using  the  fill  and  draw  method 
of  changing  the  water  without  addition- 
al mechanical  or  chemical  means  of 
purifying  the  water  during  the  time  it 
is  used  by  bathers  show  bacterial  counts 
as  high  as  100,000  per  cubic  centimeter 
and  carry  B.  Coli  and  allied  water- 
borne  disease-producing  organisms  ex- 
ceeding fifty  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  that  the  equipment  of  a 
bathing  pool  is  of  more  than  passing 
importance. 

The  most  economical  method  of  keep- 
ing pools  clean  and  sanitary,  as  well 
as  attractive,  is  afforded  by  using  speci- 
ally designed  Mechanical  Filters. 


When  it  becomes  known  that  the 
water  in  the  pool  is  continuously  fil- 
tered, the  patronage  may  be  expected 
to  increase  noticeably  among  the  most 
fastidious  and  influential  people  of  the 
community. 

To  many,  the  prejudice  against  pub- 
lic swimming  pools  would  be  dispelled 
if  due  publicity  were  given  to  the  means 
used  to  keep  them  safe  and  sanitary. 

Pressure  Filters  properly  installed 
accomplish  this  result,  removing  all 
lint,  cloth,  hair  and  extraneous  matter, 
as  well  as  bacteria.  This  kind  of  equip- 
ment has  been  used  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  for  this  purpose.  It  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  Boards  of  Health  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  swimming  pool  equip- 
ment. 

An  efficient  modern  mechanical  filter 
keeps  the  water  in  the  pool  clear  and 
practically  colorless  for  long  periods  of 
time  if  properly  operated  and  cared 
for.  In  almost  every  case  the  water 
when  first  entering  the  pool  should  be 
filtered.  To  keep  the  water  clear,  it 
should  be  refiltered ;  that  is,  it  should 
be  drawn  from  the  pool  by  means  of  a 
circulating  pump  passed  througli  the 
filter  and  returned  to  the  pool. 

The  piping  connections  between  the 
pool,  filter  and  circulating  pump  should 
be  so  arranged  that  when  filling  the 
l)ool  the  following  operations  may  be 
|)erformed : 

(A)  From  tlu'  main  supply  into  the 
pool ; 

(B)  From  the  main  supply  through 
the  filter  into  the  pool; 

(C)  From  tlie  main  supply  through 
the  filter  through  the  heater  into  the 
pool. 
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Filters  at  Piedmont  Baths,  Oakland.  Calif. 


On  I'eeirenlation.  the  ])ii)inii'  eoiinec- 
tions  should  permit  the  water  to  pass 
throii^li  the  filter  into  the  pool,  or 
through  the  filter  and  heater  into  the 
{)ool,  01'  through  the  heater  into  the 
pool.  Whenever  the  recirculation  pump 
is  in  operation  the  filters  should  be 
used  whether  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the 
water  or  not.  Except  under  rare 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  a 
]iool  to  be  supplied  with  a  continuous 
flow  of  new  water  or  to  be  operated 
under  the  so-called  "fill  and  draw" 
method.  The  only  method  remaining, 
therefore,  is  that  known  as  "recircu- 
lation." The  use  of  the  closed  or  pres- 
sure type  filter  for  recirculation  is  the 
only  one  here  considered,  since  for  the 
majority  of  installations  it  is  entirely 
satisfactory  and  preferable ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
cases  where  the  pool  water  must  be 
treated  in  an  open  basin  with  a  coagu- 


lant and  then  passed  through  a  gravity 
type  filter.  For  such  special  cases  our 
engineers  will  gladly  prepare  the  neces- 
sary plans  and  estimates  without  charge 
to  prospective  clients. 

The  type  and  size  of  pressure  filters 
for  any  particular  installation  depends 
upon  the  quantity  and  character  of 
water  to  be  treated,  as  well  as  the  time 
allowed  for  filling  the  pool  and  for  re- 
circulation. In  filling  the  pool  with  a 
water  that  is  high  in  turbidity  or  sus- 
pended matter  the  rate  of  filtration  must 
naturally  be  lower  than  for  waters  that 
are  relativeh'  clear.  The  capacity  of 
a  filter  is  based  on  the  net  horizontal 
area  of  filter  sand  through  which  the 
water  to  be  filtered  must  pass.  For 
example:  Two  vertical  six-foot  dia- 
meter filters  have  a  total  exposed  sand 
area  of  57  square  feet.  Based  on  a  fil- 
tering rate  of  two  gallons  of  water  per 
square  foot  of  net  filter  area  per  minute. 
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these  two  units  have  a  capacity  of  11-i 
gallons.  If  we  assume  that  tlie  pool 
can  be  tilled  or  recirculated  in  eight 
liours'  time,  these  filters  would  be  suit- 
able for  a  pool  of  55,000  gallons  capaci- 
ty. For  pools  of  larger  capacity  larger 
filter  units  of  either  the  vertic.d  or  hori- 
zontal type  Avould  be  used. 

For  most  installations  the  filter  should 
consist  of  two  or  more  units. 

Our  swimming  pool  filters  are  built 
with  all  neeessar.y  devices  to  assure 
ease  and  dependability  of  operation. 
The  i)iping  arrangements  are  very  sim- 
ple. All  filters  are  equipped  with  pres- 
sure gauges  on  the  inlet  and  outlet  lines 
to  indicate  loss  of  head  or  need  of  wash- 
ing. Sewer  lines  are  provided  with  sight 
glasses  to  enable  the  operator  to  note 
the  condition  of  wash  water  during 
))ei'iods  of  washing.  No  rakes,  agitators 
or  other  devices  are  needed. 

The  filters  mux  l)e  located  at  anv  con- 


venient point,  but  for  the  sake  of  econo- 
my in  operation  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained  by  placing  them  as  near  the 
pool  as  possible  and  below  the  water 
level  if  practicable. 

The  recirculating  pump  should  be  of 
the  centrifugal  type,  either  motor,  belt 
or  engine  driven.  It  should  be  of  ample 
capacity  to  refilter  the  entire  contents 
of  the  pool  in  eight  hours'  continuous 
operation. 

It  is  customary  to  provide  some  means 
of  heating  the  pool.  There  are  many 
ways  that  this  can  be  done.  Automatic 
gas  heaters,  live  steam,  exhaust  steam 
and  low^-pressure  boilers  are  all  used. 
The  selection  of  the  particular  heating 
method  Avill  depend  entirely  upon  local 
conditions.  The  size  and  capacity  of 
the  heating  plant  is  influenced  by  many 
factors,  such  as  temperature  of  incom- 
ing water,  length  of  time  allowable  for 
heating,    costs,    etc.,    therefore    no    set 


Swimming  Pool  at  Piedmont  Baths,  Oakland,  Calif. 
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rule  for  its  size  or  type  can  be  given 
here. 

Recirculation  and  refiltration  of  the 
water  in  a  swimming  pool  effect  marked 
savings  in  heat.  Assuming  that  under 
the  fill  and  draw  method  the  average 
50,000  gallon  pool  would  be  tilled  at 
least  twice  a  week — if  water  costs  20c 
per  1,000  gallons — the  cost  for  water 
alone  would  be  $20.00  per  week.  With 
iilters  of  proper  size  and  type  one  filling 
per  month  would  probably  be  sufficient. 
This  would  mean  an  annual  saving  of 
$800.00. 

It  requires  about  three  barrels  of  oil 
to  raise  50,000  gallons  of  water  10  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  In  the  average  pool 
the  water  must  be  raised  from  60  de- 
grees to  75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
means  a  cost  of  $7.90  per  filling  for  a 
50,000-gallon  pool,  with  oil  at  $1.75  per 
barrel.  Experience  has  shown  that  once 
a  pool  is  brought  up  to  the  required 
temperature  it  will  lose  about  one  de- 
gree Fahrenheit  in  heat  every  day.  This 
means  that  by  heating  the  entire  con- 
tents of  a  50,000-gallon  pool  once  per 
month  instead  of  three  times  per  week, 
there  is  a  saving  of  $76.40  per  month, 
which  is  an  annual  saving  of  $915.00 
for  heating,  and  the  total  saving  on 
heat  and  water  is  therefore  $1J05'.00. 
From  this  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
operating  the  circulating  pump  and 
chemicals  required  for  operation.  These 
costs  probably  total  $150.00  per  year, 
leaving  a  net  annual  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $1,550.00. 

Aside  from  sanitary  and  economic  ad- 
'vantages  of  refiltration,  the  pool  is  al- 
ways clean  and  attractive,  adding  a 
strong  advertising  value  from  this  fea- 
ture alone. 

The  size  of  the  pool  should  receive 
(  areful  consideration.  Where  designed 
for  public  baths,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  or  edu- 
cational   institutions,    swimming    pools 


should  always  have  their  length  a  multi- 
ple of  fifteen  feet  for  convenience  in 
measiiring  distance  for  comx^etitivc 
meets.  Rule  II,  Section  1,  the  Inter- 
collegiate Swimming  Rules  ^provides 
that  "Pools  for  championship  meets 
shall  be  at  least  60  feet  in  length,  20 
feet  in  width;"  and  that  "Records  mad.' 
in  pools  of  less  than  60  feet  in  length 
shall  not  be  considered  as  official."  The 
Avidth  of  pools  varies  usually  in  multi- 
ples of  five  feet.  Typical  pool  sizes  arc 
20,  25  and  30  feet  by  60  feet  and  the 
same  widths  by  75  feet  in  length,  the 
20x60  pool  being  the  size  most  common- 
ly found.  As  to  proper  depth,  Rule 
II,  Section  1,  of  the  same  rules  pro- 
vides: "Pools  for  championship  meets 
shall  *  *  *  have  a  water  depth  of  at 
least  seven  feet  in  the  deep  end  and  not 
less  than  three  feet  in  the  shallow  end. 
Rule  XI,  Section  4,  provides  that  "The 
minimum  depth  of  water  in  all  college 
diving  competitions  shall  be  seven  feet." 
Diving  depths  should  be  nearer  eight 
and  one-half  or  nine  feet  than  the  mini- 
mum of  seven   feet. 

]Most  swimming  pool  managers,  as 
well  as  the  California  State  Board  of 
Health,  are  endeavoring  to  have  their 
patrons  co-operate  with  them  in  main- 
taining clean  and  sanitary  swimming 
pools. 

After  years  of  experience  with  the 
treatment  of  swimming  pool  water,  the 
New  Piedmont  Swimming  Baths  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
proper  and  efficient  manner  of  handling 
the  water  is  by  the  use  of  pressure  fil- 
ters. Since  the  installation  of  the  new 
three  30-ton  filters  by  the  California 
Filter  Company,  they  have  been  able  to 
fully  comply  with  all  of  the  rulings  of 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
one  particular  ruling  being  that  at  all 
times  the  bottom  of  the  pool  shall  be 
visible  at  the  deep   end. 
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The  use  of  the  filters  enables  them  to 
completely  change  the  water  in  the  pool 
three  times  a  day.  By  this  constant 
filtration  that  water  is  at  all  times  clear, 
being  rendered  free  from  all  suspended 
matter,    and   contains   considerably   less 


bacteria  or  germ  matter  than  drinking- 
water.  The  analysis  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Health  shows  conclusive- 
ly that  the  swimming  pool  contains  less 
bacteria  than  drinking  water,  as  stated 
above. 
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SUGGESTIONS  WANTED  FOR 
A  NEW  HANDBOOK 

The  executive  secretary  is  about  to  get 
out  a  new  edition  of  the  handbook  of  in- 
formation for  city  officials. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  new  book  a 
little  larger  and  more  substantially 
l)ound. 

What  such  a  book  should  contain, 
and  what  should  be  omitted,  are  mat- 
ters of  greatest  importance,  and  sug- 
gestions along  this  line  from  city  offi- 
cials will  be  ver}'  much  appreciated. 

Kindly  submit  your  ideas  at  once. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Executive  Secretary. 


RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  MUNICIPALITIES 

ANNEXATION 

Annexation  of  Territory — Org-anization  of  City — Conflict. — Where  a  valid 
petition  for  annexation,  pursuant  to  the  annexation  act  of  1913,  is  received  ajid 
acted  upon  by  the  commission  of  the  city  to  which  the  territory  is  proposed  to 
be  annexed  and  an  annexation  election  is  called  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  the  municipal  corporations  act  of  1883,  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  city  embracing  a  part  of  the  same  territory,  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county  in  -which  such  proposed  eit.y  is  located  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  and  act  upon  the  petition  calling  for  proceedings  to  organize  the 
city,  including  therein  a  part  of  the  same  territory  while  tlie  annexation  pro- 
ceedings are  pending. 

People  etc.  v.  "City  of  Monterey  Park,"  28  Cal.  App.  Dec.  919. 

Annexation  Proceeding's  Void — Attack  in   Quo  Warranto   Proceeding. — 

Where   the   annexation    pi-oceedings   on    tlieir   face    show   an    attempt    by    tlic 
flimsiest  subterfuge  to  treat  as  inhabited  territory  varions  nninliabited  tracts 
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of  land,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  city  under  the  proceedings  prescribed  by  a 
statute  which  applies  solely  to  inhabited  territor\',  the  invalidity  of  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  inquired  into  in  a  ciuo  warranto  case,  notwithstanding  that 
the  question  whether  or  not  all  the  territory  was  inhabited,  was  regularly 
submitted  to  and  decided  by  the  commission  of  the  city  to  which  such  terri- 
tory was  proposed  to  be  annexed. 

'  People  V.  Monterey  Park,  28  Cal.  App.  Dec.  919. 
Annexation  of  Territory — Review  of  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  Board  of 
Trustees. — A  writ  of  certiorai-i  will  not  lie  to  review  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  a  board  of  city  trustees  in  annexing  certain  territory  to  the  city  under  the 
Annexation  Act  of  1913,  on  the  ground  that  the  annexed  territory  was  not 
such  as  could  be  annexed,  since  the  board  in  so  acting  is  not  exercising 
■'.judicial  functions,"  and  the  remedy  is  quo  warranto. 

Mitchell  V.  Henry  et  al.,  Trustees  of  Citv  of  (ilendale,  31  Cal.  A])p.  Dec. 
597. 

ARBITRATION 

Arbitration — Between  Municipality  and  Individual. — Where,  pursuant  to 
an  arbitration  agreement  l)etween  a  mnnicipality  and  an  individual  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  claims  for  damages  presented  by  the  latter,  the  award  of 
the  arbitrators  is  duly  made  and  tiled  in  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in 
which  the  municipality  was  located,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  arbitrations,  and  thereafter  the  award  having 
been  assailed  in  said  court  by  the  said  numicipality  upon  the  various  grounds 
of  misconduct,  fraud,  error  and  excess  in  amount,  and  the  award,  upon  hear- 
ing as  to  these  various  matters  before  said  court  having  been  sustained,  and 
the  decision  of  said  court  thereon  having  become  final  upon  a  dismissal  of  an 
appeal  therefrom,  the  integrity  of  said  awai'd  and  said  decision  sustaining  the 
same  can  not  thereafter  be  made  the  subject  of  an  assault. 

Cary  v.  Long.  58  Cal.  Dec.  342. 

Power  of  Municipality  to  Agree  to  Arbitrate. — A  municipal  corporation, 
through  its  regularly  constituted  officers,  like  an  individual,  has  power  to 
submit  to  arbitration  any  controversy  which  miglit  be  the  sub.iect  of  a  civil 
suit. 

Id. 

BOND    ELECTIONS 

Consolidation  of  Bond  Election  With  Primary  Election. — By  the  provisions 
of  section  12%  <J±'  the  Bond  Act.  as  amended  in  1915  (Deering,  General  Laws, 
1915,  p.  1155),  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  preserve  the  status  of  a  l)ond 
election  as  a  special  election  held  for  that  purpose,  is  clearly  shown;  and  the 
consolidation  of  such  special  election  with  a  primary  election  is  not  such  a 
consolidation  as  to  result  in  a  complete  .joining  together  or  uniting  of  the  two 
elections  to  such  an  extent  that  a  voter  voting  at  the  other  election  and  not 
at  the  bond  election  can  be  said  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  bond 
proposition  and  by  his  silence  have  votedi  against  it. 

Morgan  v.  Los  Angeles,  59  Cal.  Dec.  239. 

Consolidation  of  Bond  Election  With  Primary  Election — Vote  on  Bond 
Issue. — AVhere  a  special  election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  a  proposed  bond 
issue  was  consolidated  with  a  primarj^  election  held  in  a  city,  and  the  affirma- 
tive vote  in  favor  of  the  bonds  was  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast 
on  the  proposition,  but  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the 
consolidated  election,  the  bond  issue  Avas  autliorized  by  the  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  entire  vote  cast  upon  the  bond  proi)Osition.  and  it  was  not  necessary 
that  two-thirds  of  all  the  voters  voting  at  the  consolidated  election  must  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  proposition  in  order  to  authorize  the  issue. 

Morgan  v.  Los  Angeles,  59  Cal.  Dec.  239. 
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CHARTERS 

Charters — San  Francisco — Municipal  Railway  Funds — Disbursement  of. — 

The  charter  of  San  Francisco  does  not  anthorize  the  payment  of  money  from 
the  funds  of  the  ^Innieipal  Railway  system  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  condition  and  availability  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  another  street  railway 
with  a  view  to  its  purchase. 

Mobley  v.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  59  Cal.  Dec.  54. 

Charter  Amendments — Approval  by  Legislature — Statement  of  Subject- 
Matter  in  Title. — Municipal  charters  and  amendments  thereto  m-dy  be  aj)- 
proved  by  concurrent  le.s'islative  resolution  without  reference  to  tlie  j)rovisions 
of  section  24  of  article  IV  of  the  constitution  that  everj^  act  shall  embrace  l)nt 
one  subject,  which  subject  shall  be  expressed  in  its  title. 

Comstock  V.  Davis  et  al.,  80  Cal.  App.  Dec.  518. 

CONTRACTS 

Contracts — Violation  of  Charter  Provisions. —  Where  the  charter  of  a  city 
provided  that  there  could  be  no  contract  for  supplies  for  an  amount  in  excess  . 
of  $500,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  city  council  should  vote  in  favor  thereof,  and 
further  provided,  among'  other  thino-s.  that  notice  inviting  proposals  should 
be  given,  the  contract  let  to  the  lowest  ))idder,  etc.,  an  attempted  purchase  by 
the  city  of  certain  ap])liances  for  police  and  fire  alarm  electric  systems  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  of  $500,  there  being  no  attempt  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  charter  for  making  such  purchase,  is  void. 

Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Citv  of  Tjos  Angeles,  30  Cal.  A])p. 
Dec.  974. 

Non-Liability  of  Municipality  by  Estoppel  or  Ratification. — Where  the 
power  of  a  munici])ality  to  contract  is  limited  by  its  charter,  liability  cannot 
arise  bv  estoppel  or  ratification. 

Id." 

In  such  a  ease,  where  there  were  certain  separate  purchases  of  such  ai>- 
jiliances,  not  exceeding  $500,  the  finding  of  the  trial  court  that  they  were  not 
iiona  fide  separate  purchases,  but  part  of  a  single,  unlawful  and  unauthorized, 
contract,  has  sufficient  support  in  the  evidence. 

Id. 

DEDICATION 

Removal  of  Private  Party  From  Occupancy  of  Part  of  Street. — ITnder  sec- 
tion 850  of  the  (ieneral  Laws  of  the  State  of  California,  providing  that  every 
municipal  corporation  of  tlie  sixth  class  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  courts  and 
l)laces,  and  in  all  proceedings  whatever,  such  a  corporation  may  bring  an 
action  in  its  own  name  to  eject  a  ju'ivate  person  from  the  occupancy  of  a 
portion  of  a  public  highway  h'ing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  municipality. 

City  of  Daly  City  v.  Ilolbrook,  28  Cal.  Ai>p.  Dec.  66. 

Dedication — Street — Recorded  Map. — AVhere  an  owner  of  land  files  a  map 
thereof,  showing  it  to  be  di\ided  into  streets,  alleys,  etc.,  and  then  sells  lots 
with  reference  to  such  map,  he  thereby  makes  an  irrevocable  dedication  of 
the  space  represented  on  the  map  as  streets  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  in 
such  a  case  to  make  the  dedication  complete  no  formal  accei)tance  by  the 
town  authorities  is  necessary,  and  initil  such  acceptance  the  owner  of  the  land 
holds  tli<'  title  to  tlie  pi'opert\-  dedicated  in  trust  for-  the  public. 

1(1. 

ELECTION    LAW 

Qualified  Elector — When  a  Voter.  -A  (|ualified  elector  does  not  become  a 
voter  until  he  has  i?ast  a  vote,  and  if  he  does  n(>t  vote  on  tin-  bond  issue  he  is 
not  a  voter  voting  at  the  election  held  foi-  that  purpose. 

Morgan  v.  Los  Angeles,  59  Cal.  Dee.  289. 
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Election  Law — Ballot — Blank  Space  for  Writing  in  Names — Recall  Elec- 
tions Under  Act  of  1912.— The  provisions  of  sections  1196  and  1197  of  the 
Political  Code  requiring  the  official  ballots  for  every  election  of  public  officers 
to  have  thereon  a  blank  space  or  spaces  to  permit  the  electors  to  write  in  the 
names  of  persons  whose  names  are  not  printed  on  the  ballot  are  applicable 
to  elections  for  the  recall  of  elective  officers  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  recall  of  elective  officers  of 
incorporated  cities  and  towns,"  approved  January  2,  1912  (stats.  Ex.  Sess. 
1911,  p.  128),  notwithstanding  such  act  provides  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
recall  election,  and  as  a  part  of  that  scheme  describes  what  shall  be  printed 
on  the  ballot. 

Cohn  et  al.  v.  Tsensee  etc.,  31  Cal.  App.  Dec.  226. 

The  recall  act  of  1912  and  sections  1196  and  1197  of  the  Political  Code 
should  be  read  together  with  a  view  to  giving  effect  to  a  consistent  legislative 
policy  to  provide  that  at  each  and  every  election  held  in  this  State  at  which  a 
candidate  for  public  oft'ice  is  to  be  voted  for,  whether  it  be  a  general  municipal 
election  or  a  special  municipal  election  for  the  recall  of  an  incumbent,  none 
but  official  ballots  furnished  by  the  State  shall  be  used,  and  on  each  and 
every  ballot  there  shall  be  suitable  places  wherein  any  qualified  elector  may 
express  his  choice  by  writing  in  the  name  of  a  person,  and  not  be  required  to 
choose  between  the  persons  whose  names  raav  be  printed  on  the  ballot. 

Id. 

GAS  &   ELECTRIC  CORPORATIONS 

Gas  and  Electric  Corporations — Non-Compliance  With  Demand  for  Serv- 
ice— Penalty — Construction  of  Section  629  of  Civil  Code. — The  provision  of 
section  629  of  the  Civil  Code  in  force  until  repealed  in  1915  (Stats.  1915,  p. 
169)  that,  "If,  for  a  space  of  ten  days  after  such  application,  the  corporation 
refuses  or  neglects  to  supply  the  gas  or  electricity  required,  it  must  pay  to 
the  applicant  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  as  liquidated  damages,  and  five  dollars 
per  day  as  liquidated  damages  for  every  day  such  refusal  or  neglect  continues 
in  force,"  imposed  a  penalty  for  non-compliance  therewith,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  the  words  "liquidated  damages"  therein. 

Hansen  v.  Vallejo  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company.  59  Cal.  Dec.  357. 

HIGHWAYS 

Highways — Rights  of  Public. — Public  highways  belong,  from  side  to  side 
and  end  to  end,  to  the  public,  and  any  permanent  structure  or  prepresture 
wliich  materially  encroaches  upon  a  public  street  and  impedes  travel  is  a 
iniisance  per  se,  and  may  be  abated,  notwithstanding  space  is  left  for  the 
passage  of  the  public. 

liill  V.  City  of  Oxnard  et  al.,  31  Cal.  App.  Dec.  836. 

Grant  of  Land  to  County — Reservation  of  Trees — Binding  Effect  on  Suc- 
cessor in  Interest. — An  incorporated  city  is  bound  by  a  reservation  in  a  deed, 
lii-anting  to  a  county,  the  city's  predecessor  in  interest,  bind  for  highway  pur- 
l)oses,  but  reserving  to  the  grantor  the  fee-simple  title  to  all  trees  growing 
thereon,  together  with  the  right  to  trim  or  remove  them,  and  cannot,  without 
the  consent  of  the  grantor  and  without  compensation,  remove  or  destroy  said 
trees  because  they  interfere  with  its  plans  of  paving  and  curbing  a  street  on 
which  they  are  situated,  or  because  they  are  a  public  nuisance. 

LIABILITY 

Unguarded  Excavation — Liability  of  City  Trustees. — The  trustees  of  a  city 
are  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  a  traveler  from  falling  into  a  trench 
which  had  been  dug  b^^  the  city  engineer  in  the  construction  of  a  storm  drain 
under  the  direction  of  such  trustees,  where  the  injury  was  due  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  engineer  in  leaving  the  trench  improperly  guarded  and  without 
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any  warning  light  or  signals,  of  which  negligence  the  trustees  had  no  actual 
notice. 

Dobbins  v.  City  of  Arcadia.  80  Cal.  App.  Dee.  443. 

Non-Liability  for  Negligent  Acts  of  Agents. — A  municipality,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  statute  providing  therefor,  is  not  liable  for  the  negligent  acts 
of  its  agents. 

Id. 

Plunging  of  Automobile  Into  Street  Hole — Violation  of  Ordinance.— In  an 
action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  iujuries  sustained  by  a  person  who,  as  a 
guest,  was  riding  in  an  automobile  owned  and  operated  by  another,  the  left 
front  wheel  of  which  plunged  into  a  hole  between  the  car  tracks  on  a  street 
after  dark,  which  hole  was  made  in  the  process  of  construction  of  a  public 
sewer  by  defendant  under  a  public  contract,  in  making  a  finding  that  said  hole 
was  maintained  by  defendant  unguarded  either  by  lights  or  barriers  in  violation 
of  an  ordinance  of  said  city,  the  trial  court  found  in  effect  that  said  defendant 
was  guilty  of  negligence  per  se. 

Martm  v.  Shea,  59  Cal.  Dec.  135. 

LICENSES 

Sale  of  Entertainment   Tickets — Peddler's   License — Void  Enactment. — 

Section  58  of  ordinance  No.  3361  (New  Series)  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  in  said  city  and  county 
any  theater  ticket  or  opera  ticket,  or  ticket  of  admission  to  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment or  entertainment  at  any  place  other  than  the  office  of  the  management 
of  said  theater,  place  of  amusement  or  entertainment,  without  first  having 
taken  out  and  obtained  a  license  to  be  known  as  a  ticket  peddler's  license,  to 
be  issued  by  the  tax  collector  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  month  for  each  license, 
cannot  be  upheld  as  a  revenue  measure,  since  it  provides  for  a  tax  on  single 
sales  and  not  upon  a  business,  and  as  a  police  measure  is  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  citizens,  not  based  upon  any  reasonable  con- 
sideration of  the  public  health,  morals  or  safety,  nor  of  the  cost  of  police 
supervision. 

Application  of  Dees  for  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  31  Cal.  App.  Dec.  815. 

MOTOR   VEHICLE    LAW 

Motor  Vehicle  Act — Right  of  Municipalities — Additional  Regulations. — 
Local  regulations  may  be  adopted  controlling  street  and  highway  traffic  which 
are  not  in  conflict  with  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Act,  and  such  regulations  are 
not  in  conflict  which  merely  place  additioaal  and  more  stringent  limitations 
upon  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  than  those  prescribed  by  the  State  law. 

Sam  V.  L.  A.  Co.,  31  App.  Dec,  496. 

Stopping  of  Vehicles  Upon  Overtaking  Street  Car— Duty  of  Drivers. — In 

view  of  the  obvious  dangers  of  j^assing  street  cars  when  they  stop  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  passengers,  it  behooves  motorists  neither  to  trail  cars  so 
closely  that  they  cannot  comply  with  a  city  ordinance  to  stop  ten  feet  in  the 
rear  of  the  car,  nor  to  attempt  to  pass  a  car  at  a  regular  stopping  point  until 
they  are  sure  that  there  will  ])e  no  stop. 

'  Koehl  V.  Carpenter,  32  Cal.  App.  Dec.  331. 

MUNICIPAL    IMPROVEMENT   DISTRICTS 

Municipal  Improvement  Districts — Improvements  Outside  District. — Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  California  (Stats.  1915,  p.  99),  providing 
that  any  portion  of  any  municipality  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State 
may  be  formed  into  a  municipal  improvement  district  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  indebtedness  to  l)e  represeuted  by  the  bonds  of  said  district,  the 
])roceeds  from  the  sale  of  whieli  shall  be  used  for  the  acquisition  or  constnic- 
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tion  therein  of  any  public  imi)r()V('iHeiit  work.  (4e..  does  not  necessarily  limit 
such  improvement  work,  anthorizcd  by  said  act.  to  the  actual  l)oundaries  of 
such  district. 

Mulville  V.  City  of  San  Diego  ct  al..  31  Cal.  App.  Dec.  182. 

NUISANCES 

Nuisance — Obstruction  of  City  Street  by  Railroad  Corporation. — In  an 

jiction  ])y  a  city  against  a  railroad  cortjoration  to  compel  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain obstructions  to  travel  placed  l)y  the  defendant  on  an  alleged  city  street, 
denials  that  the  embankment  or  tracks  is  or  are  an  unlawful  obstruction  of  the 
.street,  or  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  use  of  the  street  by  the  public,  are 
not  sufficient  to  raise  an  issue  of  fact. 

City  of  Red  Bluff  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  30  Cal.  App.  Dec.  781. 
(To  be  continued  in  July  issue.) 


WHAT  OUR  PACIFIC  COAST  CITIES  ARE  DOING. 


Alameda  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  municipal  journal  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed free  each  month*  to  each  of  the 
city's    6000    homes. 

Auburn.  The  State  Railroad  Commission 
has  placed  a  valuation  of  $51,000  on  the 
water  system  which  the  city  had  planned 
on  purchasing  from  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  The  trustees  are  un- 
decided as  to  what  action  they  will  take. 

Berkeley,  Alameda,  Oakland  and  Richmond 
have  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  joint 
action  to  acquire  water  from  the  Eel  River. 

BIythe  has  taken  preliminary  steps  to- 
Avards  the  paving  of  the  city's  streets. 

Chico.  The  Board  of  Freeholders  has 
decided  in  favor  of  the  city  manager  plan 
of  government. 

Coalinga  may  call  an  election  in  the  near 
future  to  vote  $50,000  for  payment  of  the 
gas  plant  indebtedness.  The  city  will  also 
purchase  a  motor  truck  with  sprinkling 
and  street  attachment. 

Colusa's  new  municipal  well  has  been  con- 
nected up  with  the  city's  mains. 

Dinuba.  The  bond  election  in  the  Lovell 
School  District  to  vote  $5,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  school  house  carried. 

Fresno  Board  of  Freeholders  are  prepar- 
ing a  new  charter.  It  will  be  based  on  the 
city  manager  or  commission  plan. 

Fullerton  has  a  woman  assistant  city  en- 
gineer, the  board  having  appointed  Mrs. 
Wm.  ^I.  Gillette  to  that  position  at  a  salary 
of  $75.00  per  month. 

Glendora's  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  en- 
dorsed a  plan  to  vote  a  bond  issue  of  between 
$5().000  and  $80,000  for  a  civic  center. 

Lompoc  has  passed  an  ordinance  licensing 
carnival  companies  $5.00  per  day  for  each 
tent  or  concession  connected  with  the  show. 

Long   Beach  wants  a  new  charter. 

Los  Angeles  collects  annually  $1,600,000 
from  business  licenses.  The  citizens  of  that 
city  are  attacking  the  validity  of  the  zone 
ordinance.  The  cement  plant  belonging  to 
the  city  has  been  rented  for  $22,500  per  year. 


Madera  is  making  plans  for  the  paving 
of  a  portion  of  D  Street.  It  is  intended  to 
put  through  a  bond  issue  for  the  work. 

Marysville  has  passed  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding that  all  wooden  awnings  must  be 
taken    down. 

Martinez  has  had  plans  and  specifications 
submitted  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
sewer  system  in  the  section  of  the  city  be- 
low   Howard   Street. 

Modesto  has  voted  $50,000  for  a  public 
aviation  field,  fair  grounds  and  recreation 
center.  All  of  the  streets  leading  to  the 
county   and   state   highways   are   paved. 

Oakland.  An  ordinance  to  impose  a 
license  tax  on  merchants  and  professional 
men  is  bitterly  opposed.  A  municipal  golf 
course  has  been  established.  The  land  was 
donated. 

Portland,  Oregon,  is  considering  the  con- 
struction of  a  $10,000,000  terminal  for  pas- 
senger   steamers    and    electric    railways. 

Sacramento.  The  Board  of  Freeholders 
recently  elected  decided  in  favor  of  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  Commis- 
sioner Carmichael  advocates  a  plan  of 
a  big  hydro-electric  plant  for  the  cities  of 
Northern    California. 

San  Diego  is  planning  the  construction  of 
a  jetty  and  bath  house  at  La  .loUa. 

San  Francisco.  Chief  White  says  prohi- 
bition has  reduced  crime.  The  merchants 
and  professional  men  are  opposed  to  an 
ordinance  to  impose  a  tax  on  business  and 
professional  callings.  The  city  will  collect 
$2,500,000  for  a  war  memorial  in  its  civic 
center.  A  tuberculosis  sanitarium  will  be 
established  near  Los  Gatos. 

Sanger's  new  lighting  system  is  now  on 
in  full  force. 

Santa  Clara's  waterworks  is  a  mint  for 
the  city.  The  plant  has  paid  as  high  as 
$10,000  profit  in  a  year  and  that  from  a 
rate  of  16  cents  per  1000  gallons.  The  city 
is    talking    of    a    new    charter. 

Seal  Beach  is  contemplating  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  water  system. 
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Ventura  city  council  has  passed  resolution  of  $1,802.13  in  the  water  fund.     Collections 

for  the  paving  of  many  streets.  from  water  rates  up  to  May  1,  1920.  amount- 

Wheatland's    municipal    water    system    is  ed  to  $3,315.30.     Bonds  and  interest  and  im- 

prosperous,  the  annual  report  of  :Minnie  F.  provements     during     the     past     year    were 

Anderson,  clerk  of  the  water  works,  showing  $4,1.54.92    leaving    a    balance    in    the    water 

that   on   :\Iay   1,   1919,   there   was  a  balance  fund  of  $962.51. 


TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

Zones,  estal)lisliin<i'  and  resiulatiny  tlie  use  of  property  therein;  regnlatins'  the 
height  and  location  of  l)niklings.    Berkeley  2914. 

Vehicles,  reiiiilatinu-  the  use  of  passens'er  and  fi-ei^'ht  earryino'  motor  vehicles. 
Fullerton  2909.' 

Junk  Business,  licensing:.    Berkeley  2910. 

Bread,  i-euidatin*;-  weiarht  of  loaves.    Lompoc  2911. 

Carnivals  and  Street  Shows,  licensing.    Tjompoe  2912. 

Zoning,  i)rohibiting  the  establishment  of  certain  kinds  of  liiisiness  within  cer- 
tain part  of  city.     Santa  Barbara  2913. 

Taxes,  fixing  rate  for  nninici{)al  pnrposes.     San  Diego  291-"). 

Sewers,  reqniring  the  constniction  of  lateral  sewers.     Walnnt  Creek  2916. 

License  Ordinance,  general  bnsiness.    ^Martinez  2917.  2920. 

Zones,  establishing  and  regnlating  bnildings  therein.     Alaniecbi  2908. 

Taxes,  levy  and  collection.     2918. 

Slaugfhter  Houses  and  Meat,  providing  for  collection  of     lierkeley  2919. 

Water  Rates,  estal)lisliiim'.     Pittsbnro-  2921. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.    2922.  2925.  2928.  2931.  2932,  2933. 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Wiring,  relating  to  temporary  permits.    Avalon  2923. 

Clerkships,  creating  extra.     Oakland  2924. 

Bonds  of  City  Officials,  amount.     Orange  2926. 

Boai:d  of  Trustees,  relating  to  order  of  bnsiness.    Orange  2927. 

Billboards,  regulating  the  constrnction  and  maintenance  of.  Santa  Barbara 
2929. 

Zone,  classifying  certain  ])ortion  of  cit\'.     l>erkele.v  2!)30. 

City  Clerk,  City  Treasurer,  City  Marshal  and  City  Zandero,  H\ing  compensa- 
tion.    Elsinore  2934. 

Electrical  Construction,  regulating  installation  of.    I'pland  2935. 

Milk,  regulating  the  sale  and  delivery  of.     Kern  County  2936. 

Dogs,  requiring  Avhen  running  at  large  to  be  muzzled.     Riverside  2937. 

Street  Department,  providing  for  organization  of  and  providing  for  employees 
and  ott'icials  and  prescribing  duties,  etc.     Sacramento  2938. 

Dance  Halls,  regulating  and  licensing.     Sacramento  2939. 

Water  Rates,  regulating  charge.     Sacramento  2940. 

Slaughter  House  and  Slaughter  of  Animals,  regulating.    Sacramento  2i)41. 

Zoning,   establishing  additional   industrial   districts.     Saci-amento  2942. 

Billboards,  regulating  construction  and  maintenance  of.     Sacramento  2943. 

Garbage,  Rubbish  and  Waste  Matter,  defining  and  regulating  collection  and 
disposid.     Sacramento  2i)44. 


RELIABLE  FIRMS 

The  firms  mentioned  below  specialize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for 
the  same.  They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.  In  case  of  pro- 
posed work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.  Catalogs  sent  on  request. 
Accountants  Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

William   Dolse,  Insurance  Bldg.,  :511  Cali-  Gladding,    McBean    &    Co..   Crocker   Bldg.. 

fornia  St.,  S.  F.  S.  F. 

Architects  ^^-  ^^^^'^^  "^  ^°"^'  H^HG  Natoma  St..  S.  F. 

Glass  &  Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran-      Asphaltum 

Cisco,  Cal.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
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Brick — Face  and  Fire 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Engineering  Service  Co.,  Suite  1316  Wash- 
ington Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Culverts 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles and  West  Berkeley. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  California, 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  1758  No. 
Broadway,  liOs  Angeles. 

Drain  Tile 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons.  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Election  Supplies 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Electrical  Supplies 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St..  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Engravers  and  Bond  Printers 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

Nevir  York. 

Hollow  Tile 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,   Crocker   Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Imhoff  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Lighting  Systems 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle. Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Municipal   Printing  and  Supplies 
A  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Ornamental   Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Paints 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Pavements 

Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pavement  Materials 
Warren   Brothers   Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 


Pipe 

Gladding, 
S.  F. 

Pressed  Prick 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding.    McBean    &    Co..    Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Sewer  Fittings. 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 

Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S..  F. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg.. 
S.  F. 

Street  Signs 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los 
Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 

Street  Lighting 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg.. 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 

Warrenite — Bitulithic 

Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune    Meter   Company,    San   Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  141  New  Montgomery 

St.,  S.  F. 
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Forget  Your  Meter  Troubles 

EQUIP  ALL  YOUR  SERVICES  WITH 
EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 

You  will  want  to  investigate  for  yourselves,  but  these 
records  are  added  for  your  convenience.  Names  of 
cities  on  request. 

Casual  tests  of  a  Ys,  on  .008  inch  opening 
at  40  lbs.  discharge  one  gallon  per  hour. 

/^  size,  after  10  years  active  service  tested 
only  3^  of  1%  slow  on  1/16  inch  stream. 

30  years  service  with  repair  costs  of  less 
than   H   of   1%   per  annum. 

Out  of  1,800  in  use  in  one  city  only  4 
found  "stopped"  between  readings. 

NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141   New  Montgomery  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
1001    Central  Building 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A   record    unsurpassed    in    the   history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

I'ACIMC    COAST    UKANCHES    AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE,    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
70I    East  Third   Street 


TRIDENT  CRKST 

SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320   Market  Street 
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Is  Your  Chamber  of  Commerce 

A  Leader  or  A  Leaner? 


Many  cities  in  America  today  are 
marking  time  because  they  are  not 
organized  for  progress. 

There  is  no  city,  no  town,  so  poorly 
situated  as  not  to  possess  the  possi- 
bilities of  substantial  development. 

Some  of  our  greatest  cities  have  few 
natural  advantages. 

They  are  not  great  by  nature,  but  be- 
cause the  vision  and  energy  and 
courage  and  faith  of  MEN  MADE 
THEM  GREAT. 


Cities  become  great — not  in  numbers 
alone,  but  in  fullness  of  living,  when 
their  citizens  form  the  habit  of 
working  together. 

This  habit  of  co-operation  is  devel- 
oped through  strong  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  grounded  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  successful  experi- 
ence of  progressive  cities — Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  achieving 
power,  with  a  worthy  goal,  and 
backed  by  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
pocketbooks  of  their  citizens. 


THAT  IS  THE  KIND  OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  BUILDS. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  you  can  have  in  your  city. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  best  cities  have  the  best  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

Nor  is  it  by  accident  that  the  best  Chambers  of  Commerce  employ  the 
services  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  when  in  need  of  professional  assist- 
ance. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

BUILDS 

AMERICAN  CITIES  BETTER 


Hundreds  of  cities,  large  and  small  have  found  new  life  and  unexpected 
development  tlu'ough  their  Chambers  of  Commerce  when  organized  or  re- 
organized by 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants    Exchange   Building,   San    Francisco,   California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,   Canada 
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Your  City^-Our  Service 
^Progress 


In  seven  years  the  American  City 
Bureau,  (associated  with  The  Ameri- 
can City  Magazine)  has  grown  from 
a  field  staff  of  three  men  to  an  in- 
ternational institution  employing  80 
field  representatives,  with  a  present 
record  of  about  100  campaigns  a 
year  to  its  credit,  and  with  offices 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago 
and  Toronto. 

Today,  the  Bureau  has  regularly  on  its 
staff  a  Municipal  Charter  Specialist, 
a  Housing  Development  Specialist, 
a  number  of  Research  Specialists 
and  speakers  of  national  fame. 


The  American  City  Bureau  has  a  plan 
and  a  policy,  and  behind  these  is  a 
reputation  gained  in  more  than  250 
cities  in  36  States  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

When  the  American  City  Bureau  is 
engaged  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  Bureau  backs  up  the  organiza- 
tion with  three  years  of  service  by 
civic-commercial  organization  spe- 
cialists— in  addition  to  the  campaign 
which  provides  members  and  in- 
come. 


SERVICE  BUILT  IT! 
ITS  SERVICE  BUILDS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  its  Western  office  in  San  Francisco,  the  American 
City  Bureau  has  conducted  Chamber  of  Commerce  campaigns  in  the  following 
cities: 

California Fresno.  Long  Beach,  San  Pedro,  San  Jose,  Santa  Monica, 

Santa  Clara,  Pasadena,  Madera,  Merced,  Visalia,  Chico, 
Santa  Cruz,  Hemet,  Marysville,  Vallejo. 

Idaho Boise,  Nampa,  Sandpoint. 

Montana Butte,  Missoula. 

Nevada Reno. 

Oregon Medford,  and  for  rhe  Oregon  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— 62   communities  simultaneously. 

Washington Seattle,  Spokane. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  IS  PREPARED  TO  SERVE 
YOUR  COMMUNITY  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  NEEDS. 

^lay  we  help  you  to  build  your  city  for  tomorrow? 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants   Exchange    Building,   San    Francisco,   California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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6  Text  book 

Catalogs  on 

Sewage 

Disposal 

Apparatus 


^ 

f^ 

Cat. 

15 

Flush  Tank 
Siphons 

" 

16 

Septic  Tank 
Siphons 

« 

17 

Sewage  Ejectors 

" 

12 

Joint  Compounds 

" 

14 

General  Catalog 

" 

7 

Imhoff  Tanks 

!___ 

PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  CO. 

SINGER  BUILDING.    NEW  YORK 
4241-3  E.RAVENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 


FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific  Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Kindly  Mention 
PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES 
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FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34    FREMONT    ST..    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


•..•.•••.•.••..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..••••••••■ 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  claim  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby  insuring  you  the 
UO'WEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced    staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Bailding,    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES.   Manager 


GLASS  ®  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Hearst  Examiner  BIdg. 
FRESNO       .        -        .        .        Cory  Bldg. 
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WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 
Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


•••••••••••••••••■•-•••••••••••••»•"••••••••••••••• 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       westTlImeda        SAN  FRANCISCO 


•_*..«..c..«..»..«..«.. «..».,  «..•..».. 
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o 

tt     IRRIGATION 

^     CULVERTS  SEWERAGE     / 

>-  / 

<  5  CROCKER  BLDG.  '  SAN  FRANCISCO  I 


Use  PERWANE.WT   P\PE  for     \ 

DRAINAGE 


WORKS-UNCOLN  ,CAL. 
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PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use   STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  ^WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from,  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all   purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,    Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS  will  give  service  heretofore 
unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 
non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State   Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFI£:LD  FRESNO 
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H  F>Iurit>us  Unu 

( One  Out  of  Many) 


Armco  Corrugated 

Culverts 

installed    by   the   U.    S.    Government  .ten    | 
years  ago  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Today  all  these  culverts  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  promise  a  lifetime  of  further 
service. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles 


5th  &  Parker  Sts.,  W.  Berkeley    I 
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Gxlol  Asphaltwn  for 
permanent  road  construction 

Permanent  types  of  road  construction  are 
demanded  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  main- 
tenance, due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  and 
heavily  laden  motor  traffic. 
Calol  Asphaltum  "D"  grade  has  proven  its 
value  in  sheet  asphalt  and  asphaltic  con- 
crete surface  in  permanent  road  construc- 
tion. It  has  successfully  withstood  the 
severe  stresses  of  modern  traffic  under  ex- 
treme cHmatic  conditions,  from  the  cold 
winters  of  Western  Canada  to  the  hot 
summers  of  Southern  California  and  Ari- 
zona, on  all  of  the  following  types  of  base : 
Asphaltic  Concrete;  Hydraulic  Concrete; 
Water  Macadam  or  broken  stone. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  8,  entitled  "The  Use  of 
Calol  Asphaltum  in  Pavement  Construction." 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


Approach  to  San  Fran- 
cisquito  Creek  Bridge: 
3^2 -in.  Asphaltic  Con- 
crete (black)  Base ;  lYz- 
in.  Asphaltic  Concrete 
Surface;  constructed 
1914.  California  State 
Highway,  near  Palo 
Alto,  California 


CALOL  yfsp/ia/tum 

Ti'grade 
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MUNICIPAL  PROGRESS  OF  HONOLULU 

By  R.  A.  VITOUSEK, 

First  Deputy  City  and  County  Attorney. 
(Written  expressly  for  Pacific  Municipalities) 


I  would  like  to  preface  my  little  arti- 
cle Avitli  the  statement  that  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  in  general  and  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu  in  particular  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  ''colony"  or  a  "possession," 
but  is  a  full-sized  and  empowered  Terri- 
tory that  aspires  to  be  a  state  as  soon 
as  it  has  demonstrated  to  Congress  that 
it  can  take  care  of  its  own  individual 
problems.     We,   of  Hawaii,   are   some- 
what  tired    of   receiving   letters   with 
five-cent  stamps  on  them  or  addressed 
to  "Honolulu,  Philippine  Islands."   We 
are   a  little   over  two   thousand   miles 
from  San  Francisco.     There  are  some 
250,000    of    us    in    the    Territory    and 
108,000  in  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu,  according  to  Uncle  Sam's  latest 
count.      We   make    our  money   chiejQy 
from    sugar,    pineapples,    trading    and 
tourists.    We  are  progressive  and  mod- 
ern.   We  are  happy,  care-free  and  con- 
tented, because   nobody  can  live  here 
and  be  otherwise.    We  don't  wear  grass 
skirts  or  a  loin,  nor  do  we  hula,  but 
we  do  wear  bathing  suits  when  swim- 
ming in  a  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
that  cannot  be  equaled  for  the  delight- 
ful  bathing    offered   that   occasionally 
shock  the  modesty  or  false  modesty  of 
some  visiting  missionary  or  professor, 
and  we  fox  trot  and  shimmy.    We  have 


the  same  moon  that  rises  over  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  but  somehow  it 
is  bigger  and  better  and  sheds  more 
soft  light  here  than  elsewhere.  We  do 
have  singing  boys  on  the  corners,  but 
not  because  they  are  indolent  or  shift- 
less, but  because  they  are  so  filled  with 
the  joy  of  living  in  such  a  place  that  it 
must  have  expression. 

At  the  time  the  Republic  of  Hawaii 
was  annexed  to  the  United  States  in 
1900  and  became  a  Territory,  there 
were  no  county  governments.  All  gov- 
ernmental powers  were  centralized  in 
the  Territory.  Following  the  usual 
American  form  of  government,  the  Ter- 
ritory had  an  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Department. 

The  first  attempt  at  County  Govern- 
ment was  made  in  1903,  but  this  proved 
a  failure,  as  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared the  act  creating  it  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  1905  another  attempt  was  made, 
\vith  a  greater  measure  of  success,  and 
five  counties  were  created :  Oahu,  Maui, 
Hawaii,  Kauai,  and  Kalawao.  The 
County  of  Kalawao  comprises  only  the 
leper  settlement  and  is  under  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Health,  and  so  its  government 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  county  gov- 
ernment. 
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The  county  government  of  Oahu  as 
then  created  provided  for  a  Board  of 
Supervisors,  a  County  Sheriff,  County 
Clerk,  County  Auditor,  County  Treas- 
urer, and  County  Attorney,  with  the 
usual  duties  appertaining  to  the  offices. 

This  second  act  was  followed  in  1907 
by  a  third  which  created  on  the  Island 
of  Oahu  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu, whose  territory  comprised  that  en- 
tire island.  This  new  government  re- 
tai^ied  the  same  officers,  but  added  the 
designation  of  ''City  and  County"  to 
the  office  and,  in  addition,  the  office  of 
Mayor  was  created.  The  Mayor  was 
made  the  chief  executive  and  was  given 
general  supervsion  of  the  county  af- 
fairs. The  government  as  above  out- 
lined is  the  present  government  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 

In  its  charter  the  City  and  County 
was  given  many  of  the  usual  duties  of  a 
county  and  municipality.  It  has  charge 
of  all  roads  and  sewers,  it  has  a  police 
department,  presided  over  by  the  sher- 
iff, a  fire  department,  a  municipal  water 
works,  and  a  municipal  street  lighting 
system. 

The  licensing  and  taxing  power  was 
entirely  retained  by  the  Territory.  The 
Territory  assesses  the  property  and  col- 
lects the  taxes.  The  rate,  however,  is 
fixed  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
requirements  of  the  County  and  the 
Territory  and  the  taxes  are  divided  ac- 
cordingly. 

Probably  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  City  and  County  is  its  care 
of  the  roads.  Through  a  series  of  bond 
issues  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  perma- 
nent concrete  "belt  road"  around  the 
entire  island.  The  first  unit  has  already 
been  started  and  about  three  miles  com- 
pleted. The  entire  road  will  be  ap- 
proximately eighty-four  miles  long. 
The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  road 
to  build  was  in  the  first  mile.  This 
was  down  a  pali  (Hawaiian  for  cliff)  of 


solid  rock.  The  obstacle  was  overcome 
and  now  forms  the  only  practical  means 
of  going  from  the  City  of  Honolulu  to 
the  windward  side  of  the  island.  In 
addition  to  this  road  building  program, 
the  City  and  County  has  adopted  plans 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
streets  in  a  large  section  of  the  city 
proper  under  the  street  improvement 
laws  which  permits  of  the  assessing 
back  against  the  properties  benefited 
of  the  cost  of  these  improvements.  The 
city  has  at  present  approximately  thir- 
ty-five miles  of  permanently  paved 
streets,  which  streets  were  either  paved 
at  the  cost  of  the  city  or  under  the  im- 
provement statutes.  The  improvement 
districts  now  started  but  not  completed 
will  require  the  paving  of  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  miles  of  streets.  The 
street  improvement  laws  are  very  sim- 
ple in  operation  and  achieve  the  desired 
result,  with  minimum  chance  for  errors. 
In  fact,  the  statutes  are  easy  to  follow, 
and,  of  course,  when  followed  no  error 
can  occur.  Three  times  cases  have  been 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  testing  the 
validity  of  the  law  and  procedure  under 
it,  and  in  each  instance  the  City  and 
County  has  been  upheld.  The  citizens 
are  all  very  much  in  favor  of  street. im- 
provements and  generally  heartily 
stand  behind  any  scheme  of  merit. 

Like  all  semi-tropical  cities,  Hono- 
lulu has  on  its  hands  a  number  of  nar- 
row, crooked  streets.  Under  modern 
traffic  conditions,  with  the  numerous 
automobiles  (one  to  every  sixteen  per- 
sons) that  are  here,  this  makes  the 
situation  rather  difficult.  The  City 
and  County  is  attempting  to  solve  it 
by  a  series  of  street  widening  ordi- 
nances. In  these,  permanent  street 
lines  are  established.  Before  a  build- 
ing permit  is  issued  for  any  new  build- 
ing on  these  streets  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Engineer,  and  he,  with 
the  Citv  and  Countv  Attorney,  either 
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purchases  the  land  required  for  street 
widening  or  starts  condemnation  pro- 
ceedin-gs.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  this  scheme  will  enable 
the  city  to  have  wider  streets. 

Last  year  the  City  finished  motoriz- 
ing its  fire  department.  There  are  at 
present  four  fire  stations,  each  com- 
pletely equipped,  with  one,  a  central 
station,  with  double  equipment.  The 
fire  fighting  problem  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  larger  cities  on 
the  mainland  in  that  we  have  no  "sky- 
scrapers," but  do  have  immense  Orien- 
tal quarters  constructed  of  wood.  The 
fire  department  is-  very  efficient  and 
has  the  confidence  of  all  the  insurance 
men. 

The  water  situation  has  created  a 
problem  that  has  not  yet  been  solved, 
although  we  feel  that  it  is  now  on  the 
way  to  solution.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  city  is  served  direct  from  artesian 
wells,  the  water  from  which  is  pumped 
into  the  city  mains.  Some  parts  of  the 
cit}''  are  at  such  high  levels  that  it  has 
been  thought  impractical  to  pump  ar- 
tesian water  to  these  portions  and  the 
city  is  trying  to  serve  the  residents 
there  living  with  surface  water.  This 
has  created  dissatisfaction,  as  the 
surface  water  is  not  as  desirable  as 
artesian  water.  The  City  and  County 
has  requested  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey to  help  settle  the  problem  and  this 
department  is  now  searching  for  other 
and  better  means  of  supply,  which  we 
are  all  confident  they  will  find. 

Another  department  of  the  govern- 
ment recently  established  is  well  de- 
serving of  comment,  for  we  are  all 
looking  to  it  to  help  us  secure  a  better, 
cleaner,  and  more  beautiful  city,  and 
that  is  the  City  Planning  Commission. 
At  present  the  Commission  is  working 
upon  a  zoning  ordinance  that  will  fit 
in  with  local  conditions  and  guide  but 
not  hamper  the  peculiar  growth  of  this 


city.  This  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
that  will  be  attacked  by  this  commis- 
sion, as  it  will  also  go  into  the  question 
of  planning  streets  to  take  care  of  the 
rapidly  growing  traffic  and  will  go 
after  the  many  other  questions  that 
naturally  falls  within  its  province. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  an  ordinance  creating  a 
"Recreation  Commission,"  to  have 
charge  of  the  playgrounds,  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  to  second  reading. 
This  ordinance  will  probably  be  passed 
either  in  its  original  or  in  an  amended 
form  and  will  then  enable  Honolulu  to 
have  a  modern  system  of  playgrounds 
for  its  large  juvenile  population. 

The  electrical  department  is  doing 
its  part  in  the  progress  of  the  city  by 
rapidly  installing  electroliers  and  by 
placing  the  wires  carrying  the  current 
to  them  underground.  This  work  is 
being  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  the 
city's  finances  will  permit  and  it  is 
hoped  to  complete  the  work  in  a  few 
years. 

There  are  many  other  steps  forward 
that  the  city  is  taking  which  I  might 
dwell  upon  at  length,  such  as  the  im- 
provement in  the  park  system,  the  en- 
larging of  the  zoo,  the  dredging  of  a 
natatorium  in  which  to  hold  swimming 
races,  the  building  of  new  bandstands 
in  the  various  districts  of  the  city  in 
which  the  municipal  band  gives  weekly 
concerts,  but  I  will  close  by  telling  of 
proposed  plans  for  a  new  city  hall. 

Formerly  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment were  housed  in  various  office 
buildings  about  the  city.  In  May  of 
this  year  a  decided  step  in  advance  was 
taken  when  an  entire  building  was 
leased  and  all  the  departments  moved 
into  it.  Plans  are  now  being  formu- 
lated to  place  before  the  voters  a 
proposition  for  a  bond  issue  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  city  hall  in  the 
new  civic  center. 
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ASPHALT  AS  A  ROAD  BUILDER 


Though  the  asphalt  highway  of  to- 
day is  the  result  of  comparatively  re- 
cent developments,  asphalt  was  known 
and  used  in  road  building  at  least  500 
years  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
Era. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  its  use 
is  that  of  an  inscription  carved  in  a 
brick,  taken  from  one  of  the  streets 
built  by  Nabopolassar,  King  of  Baby- 
lon. This  inscription,  translated, 
showed  that  asphalt  had  been  used  as 
a  filler  or  mortar  for  brick  pavements 
on  the  streets  of  Babylon,  and  the  pro- 
cession streets  of  Nabu  and  Marduk. 

From  the  time  of  its  use  by  the 
ancients  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  little  progress  is 
recorded  in  the  use  of  asphalt  in  road 
building.  During  the  period  1700-1800, 
deposits  of  limestone  impregnated  with 
asphalt,  now  known  as  natural  bitu- 
men, were  discovered  in  France,  Switz- 
erland and  Germany. 

In  1802,  the  product  of  one  of  these 
natural  bitumen  mines,  located  at 
Seyssel,  France,  in  the  Rhone  Valley, 
was  marketed  as  a  mastic  for  bridge, 
sidewalk,  and  floor  surfacings.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1838,  and  used  in  sidewalk  construc- 
tion in  the  portico  of  the  old  Mer- 
chants Exchange  Building  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1854,  the  first  natural  asphalt 
pavement  was  laid  in  Paris.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  at  that  sort  of  road  build- 
ing, and  the  work  was  done  in  a  rather 
crude  manner.  In  1858,  streets  of 
natural  bitumen  were  constructed  in 
Paris  along  lines  more  nearly  repre- 
senting present  practice. 

In   the    year   1869,    famous   Thread- 


needle  Street  in  London  was  paved 
with  rock  asphalt. 

The  first  record  of  its  use  as  a  road 
builder  in  the  United  States  is  in  1870, 
when  it  was  used  in  experimental  pav- 
ing work  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  In 
1876,  rock  asphalt  from  deposits  in 
Switzerland,  was  used  in  paving  some 
of  the  streets  of  "Washington,  D.  C. 

In  1879,  asphalt  from'  the  Island  of 
Trinidad  was  used  in  sheet  asphalt 
pavements  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
was  the  beginning — the  foundation 
stone — of  the  present-day  asphalt  high- 
ways. 

From  this  time  on  the  use  of  asphalt 
in  highway  constraction  has  been  one 
of  steady  development.  This  develop- 
ment was  given  great  impetus  by  the 
discovery  that  mineral  oils  of  asphaltic 
base  when  refined,  yielded  a  very  high 
grade  of  paving  asphalt.  The  first 
commercial  asphalt  thus  produced  was 
manufactured  from  California  asphalt 
base  crude.  After  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  experimental  refining, 
it  was  found  that  the  purity  and  con- 
sistency of  such  asphalt  could  be 
scientifically  confined  within  very  nar- 
row limits. 

The  large  supply  of  paving  asphalt 
made  available  by  this  discovery,  led 
to  extensive  experiments  in  asphalt 
highway  construction.  This  experi- 
mental work  rapidly  gave  way  to 
actual  construction  and  developments, 
until  today  asphalt  pavements  have 
reached  a  fairly  advanced  stage  of  per- 
fection. 

Of  all  the  asphalt  pavements  devel- 
oped by  this  extensive  experimental 
work  and  study,  the  asphaltic  concrete 
type   has  proven   the   most  successful. 
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iThis  type  is  now  well  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  for,  as  an  example, 
the  City  of  Visalia  in  1894  paved  its 
^main  streets  with  a  7-ineh  asphaltie 
concrete  pavement,  composed  of  a  6- 
jinch  base  and  1-inch  surface,  and  this 
Ipavement  is  in  excellent  condition  to- 
iday,  without  a  cent  having  been  spent 
|for  maintenance. 


The  use  of  the  asphaltie  concrete 
type  of  construction  has  grown  rapidly 
during  these  past  twenty  years.  Each 
year  sees  more  of  this  type  of  pave- 
ment being  laid.  Today  it  is  in  use  in 
practically  every  city  of  the  West,  and 
numerous  counties  and  road  districts 
are  adopting  it  as  a  standard  of  con- 
struction. 


FIGHT  FOR  HOME  RULE  FOR  ILLINOIS  CITIES 


'  In  furtherance  of  the  movement  for 
constitutional  powers  of  municipal  home 
•rule  in  Illinois,  the  following  resolutions 
[iwere  adopted  by  the  Illinois  IMunicipal 
League,  at  its  sixth  annual  convention, 
held  at  Springfield,  January  29  and  30, 
ii920 : 

"Wliereas,  The  old  system  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  govern  municipalities  in 
[Illinois  by  the  delegation  of  enumerated 
powers  has  proven  altogether  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory,  resulting  in 
Isuch  confusion  that  very  few  attorneys 
and  no  ordinary  citizen  is  able  to  say 
what  the  law  is,  causing  much  litigation 
land  loss  of  time  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  on  account  of  the  numerous 
details  concerning  municipal  govern- 
ment of  which  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature necessarily  know  but  little,  and  in 
which  they  have  no  interest;  and  un- 
duly hampering  the  local  administration 
of  cities  and  villages  and  thereby  dis- 
couraging the  efficiency  of  public  offi- 
cials and  discouraging  the  interest  of 
the  citizens  in  public  affairs,  and  to  the 
great  injury  of  local  government;  and, 

Whereas,  The  principle  of  municipal 
home  rule  has  been  adopted  by  many 
•States  during  the  past  fifteen  years  and 
has  in  every  case  been  found  a  great  im- 
provement, as  compared  with  the  old 
system  of  enumerated  and  delegated 
powers,   both   from   the    standpoint    of 


the  State  as  a  whole  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  cities  as  well;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Illinois 
IMunicipal  League  and  the  Home  Rule 
Municipal  League  of  Illinois,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  that  to  promote  honest 
and  efficient  city  government,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  people  of  the  cities 
and  villages  of  the  State  have  the 
power  to  control  their  own  local  affairs. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  (1)  That 
the  Illinois  Municipal  League  and  the 
Home  Rule  Municipal  League  of  Illinois, 
favor  and  urge  the  adoption  of  con- 
stitutional provisions  under  which  each 
municipality  in  the  State  shall  have  a 
full  measure  of  home  rule. 

Rights  Demanded  by  Cities 

(2)  That  the  committee  on  constitu- 
tional provisions  of  the  Illinois  Munici- 
pal League  be,  and  is  hereby  directed  to 
prepare  provisions  to  be  included  in  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  and  submit  the 
same  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
now  in  session,  said  provisions  to  include 
complete  home  rule  with  reference  to 
the  local  government  of  cities  for  the 
State  at  large;  and  a  grant  of  the  fol- 
lowing rights  and  powers  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  curtailment  by  the 
General  Assembly: 

(a)  The  power  of  municipalities  to 
frame,  adopt  and  amend  their  own 
charters,  and  to  exercise  all  powers  re- 
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lating  to  municipal  affairs  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  general  laws  affecting  the 
State  as  a  whole; 

(b)  Adequate  powers  of  taxation 
and  borrowing; 

(c)  Power  to  furnish  all  local  public 
services;  to  acquire,  (by  condemnation 
or  otherwise)  and  to  extend,  maintain, 
operate  and  control  local  public  utilities, 
within  or  Mdthout  the  corporate  limits; 
and  to  provide  adequate  means  for 
financing  the  same. 

(d)  To  grant  local  public  utility 
licenses  and  regulate  the  exercise  there- 
of, subject  to  conditions  imposed  by 
general  law  for  the  protection  of  other 
communities ; 

(e)  To     authorize     counties,     cities, 


towns,  villages  and  other  municipal  cor 
porations  to  combine  in  groups  in  a,Q  ^ 
cordance  with  law,  for  establishing  pub  f 
lie  utility  and  any  other  service  enter 
prises  or  undertakings  and  for  operat 
ing  the  same  and  rendering  public  anc, 
community  service.  | 

Such  general  constitutional  provisioni" 
shall  not  be  understood  to  conflict  witli 
special  provisions  which  may  be  needec 
to  fit  conditions  peculiar  to  the  city  ot 
Chicago. 

The   above   enumeration   of  proposeciif 
constitutional     provisions     is     intende( 
only    as    an    outline    and    shall    not   bd, 
deemed  to  restrict  the  committee  on  con-|l 
stitutional  provisions  with  reference  tc 
the  inclusion  of  other  provisions  whichi 
may  be  thought  desirable. 


APPLICATION    OF    UNIT    BASIS    FOR    DETERMINING   LAND; 
VALUES  FOR  ASSESSMENTS  IN  BETHLEHEM 


By  W.    L.    MILLER, 

City  Manag'er,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

(Written  expressly  for  Pacific  Municipalities) 


During  the  past  year  the  City  of 
Bethlehem  has  run  the  gamut  of  tax 
assessments,  and  in  so  doing  has  ex- 
perienced some  very  interesting  situa- 
tions, interesting  principally  because : 

1.  The  City  is  a  consolidation  of  two 
separate  Boroughs,  to  which  have  been 
added  four  sections  by  annexing  por- 
tions of  adjacent  townships. 

2.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  community  assessments  have  been 
made  by  one  central  Bureau  of  Assess- 
ments, in  place  of  fifteen  ward  assessors, 
each  working  independently  of  the 
others. 

3.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  community  land  and  buildings  had 
been  assessed  separately  with  100% 
value  for  land  and  50%  for  improve- 
ments. 

4.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 


the  community  land  values  have  been 
fixed  by  using  a  scientific  appraisal  sys- 
tem based  upon  unit  block  values  per 
foot  front. 

5.  The  Tax  Duplicate  or  Tax  Roll 
has  been  increased  from  twenty-two 
million  to  more  than  fifty  million  dol- 
lars. 

6.  Due  to  the  endeavor  to  place  all 
properties  and  assessments  upon  the 
same  basis  and  bring  about  equalization 
of  values  in  place  of  the  separate 
schemes  of  assessment,  and  the  inde- 
pendent ideas  of  ward  assessors  applied 
under  the  former  borough  governments, 
much  dissatisfaction  resulted  and  the 
entire  case  has  been  threshed  out  in  theii 
lower  Pennsylvania  Courts. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  ofi 
any  one  city  undergoing  at  any  one  time- 
a  more   complete  circuit  of  the  assess- 1 
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jnent  problem  than  has  been  experi- 
enced in  Bethlehem. 

j  Lawson  W.  Purdy,  former  President 
i)i  the  Board  of  Tax  Assessment  and 
Revision  of  the  City  of  New  York  (in 
National  iMunicipal  Review,  September, 
Jax  Assessment  Supplement),  says: 
I 'There  are  examples  of  very  excellent 
i^eal  estate  assessments  where  the  form 
pf  administration  is  most  undesirable; 
there  are  examples  of  wretched  assess- 
ment where  the  form  of  administration 
lis  excellent.  No  city  should  be  discour- 
■aged  because  it  cannot  at  once  obtain  a 
good  form  of  administration.  If  it  has 
,the  will,  it  can  achieve  a  good  assess- 
ment in  spite  of  poor  administrative 
jjform. ' ' 

i    This  article  is  prepared  entirely  with 
ilthe    idea   of   reviewing   the   method   or 
form  of  assessments  followed  in  Bethle- 
ihem,   and  not  with  the  thought  of  de- 
fending or  referring  to  the  administra- 
,tion,  or  the  application  of  this  form. 
1     As  in  all  cases  of  proper  assessments 
{the  aim  in  Bethlehem  has  been  to  pro- 
'ivide  a  real  estate  assessment  which  will 
jsecure  such  a  valuation  of  every  parcel 
|as  to  assure  its  bearing  a  proper  rela- 
ition  to  all  other  parcels  in  the  city. 
!     After  considering  various  known  sys- 
tems,   including    the    Somers,    Pleydell, 
Hoffman-Neill,     and     others,     the     tax 
(authorities  in  Bethlehem  decided  upon 
ja  system  very  similar  to  several  of  these 
forms  in  various  respects,  but  identical 
to  no  one,  particularly  as  regards  the 
1  adoption  of  a  curve  to  control  percent- 
fages  of  value  for  lots  of  varying  depths. 
I     At  the  outset  a  lot  having  a  frontage 
jof  25  ft.  and  a  depth  of  140  ft.   was 
'  adopted  as  standard.     A  table  of  per- 
,  centages  of  value  for  each  foot  in  depth 
t  was  adopted.     In  cases  of   corner  lots 
20%  was  added  to  the  value  of  the  first 
25  ft.  of  frontage,  for  those  parcels  on 
'  the  corners  of  main  intersecting  streets, 
and  10%   was  added  for  those  parcels 


on  corners  of  alleys  and  secondary 
streets. 

Each  block  throughout  the  city  was 
given  a  distinct  unit  value  per  foot 
front.  The  principal  factor  was  to  de- 
termine its  value  through  average  re- 
cent sales.  Rentals  of  property  in  the 
block  were  also  used  as  a  checking,  and 
in  some  cases  a  determining  factor,  par- 
ticularly where  no  recent  sales  were 
made  to  afford  the  City  Assessor  a  basis 
of  valuation. 

In  arriving  at  the  land  value  of  an 
improved  property  which  had  been  sold 
comparatively  recently  the  Assessor  has 
estimated  the  value  of  the  building  or 
improvement,  this  estimate  being  based 
upon  tables  of  standard  values  for  vari- 
ous types  of  structures,  and  on  his  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  building  values,  and 
construction  costs,  in  which  phase  of  the 
problem  he  was  materially  aided  by  con- 
tractors and  builders.  Replacement 
values  as  of  the  date  of  the  making  of 
the  assessment  were  not  used  because  of 
the  very  unusual  conditions  in  the 
building  trades  and  the  exceptional  high 
costs  of  construction  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing assessments.  After  fixing  the  build- 
ing value  for  assessment  purposes  this 
valuation  was  deducted  from  the  sales 
consideration,  the  result  giving  tenta- 
tive value  of  land,  with  several  sales  in 
a  block  to  guide,  and  using  neither  the 
highest  nor  the  lowest,  nor  even  an  abso- 
lute average,  and  by  reducing  the  land 
value  thus  far  secured  to  a  value  of  the 
same  parcel  to  a  standard  size  lot, 
25'  X  140',  the  Assessor  was  able  to  de- 
termine the  unit  value  per  foot  front 
for  the  standard  sized  lot  in  that  block. 

This  procedure  was  followed  in  every 
block  in  the  City.  It  was  necessary,  of 
course,  with  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem of  unit  values,  to  have  available 
data  showing  dimensions  of  every  par- 
cel of  real  estate  in  the  city,  there  be- 
ing more  than  8,000  such  parcels. 
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At  the  start  of  the  work,  early  in 
1918,  Council  by  ordinance  provided 
that  all  property  owners  should  file  their 
deeds  in  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer 
for  recording. 

From  these  deeds  the  Bureau  of  Deed 
Eegistry  made  copies  covering  the  date 
of  the  document,  the  description  of  the 
parcel,  from  whom  and  by  whom  pur- 
chased, and  the  consideration  of  sale, 
and  such  other  information  from  the 
respective  deeds  which  would  prove  of 
value  to  the  assessors. 

Using  this  as  a  basis,  and  supplement- 
ing this  information  by  field  surveys, 
the  Engineering  Dept.  prepared  prop- 
erty maps  for  every  section  of  the  City, 
exclusive  of  three  of  the  annexed  terri- 
tories, which  did  not  figure  in  the  re- 
valuation up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  3^ear;  the  City  was  divided  into 
13  districts,  the  division  followed  by 
the  wards  as  previously  established. 
The  property  maps  were  divided  into 
district  or  ward  books,  and  sub-divided 
into  block  sections  with  each  block  num- 
bered, beginning  with  one  in  each  ward. 

These  property  maps  are  on  a  scale  of 
50  ft.  to  the  inch,  the  maps  showing  the 
dimensions  (frontage  and  depth)  of 
each  parcel  of  real  estate,  the  ward, 
block  and  lot  number,  beginning  with 
one  in  each  block,  name  of  the  owner 
and  the  street  number  of  the  parcel. 

In  addition  there  was  prepared  a  key 
map  on  a  scale  of  300  ft.  to  the  inch 
covering  all  the  property  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  a  similar  map  on 
a  like  scale  covering  all  the  property  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Immediately  upon  the  adoption  by 
the  Assessor  of  the  unit  value  per  foot 
front  of  land  for  each  block  in  the  city 
these  values  were  placed  upon  the  key 
maps  so  as  to  afford  a  ready  reference 
for  the  Assessor,  Board  of  Revision  of 
Taxes  and  Appeals,  and  for  the  citizens. 
This    is    particularly    advantageous    in 


comparing  values  or  adjacent  blocks  or 
sections    of    similar    character    or   com- 
monly considered  equally  attractive  andj 
valuable  lands.  f 

In  the  consideration  of  land  values, 
particularly  as  pertaining  to  sale  prices, 
cognizance  was  taken  of  various  influ- 
encing factors;  as  an  example,  due  toi 
war  conditions  and  the  very  great  de-3 
mand  for  properties  in  all  sections  of) 
the  city,  but  particularly  on  the  South] 
Side,  formerly  the  Borough  of  Southl 
Bethlehem,  where  large  numbers  of  war. 
workers  in  steel  and  munition  plants, 
had  come  to  the  city,  prices  for  realj 
estate  had  jumped  far  beyond  any  priceii 
heretofore  known;  likewise  rents  were' 
very  much  higher  than  ever  before.  Ini 
the  foreign  sections,  due  partly  to  thej 
tendency  of  foreigners  to  greatly  over-:*| 
crowd  in  boarding  and  rooming  houses,* 
and  partly  to  the  necessity  of  such! 
overcrowding  from  inadequate  housing) 
facilities,  landlords  were  in  many  in- 
stances reaping  an  undreamed-of  har- 
vest. While  the  Assessor  must  and  didi 
take  into  consideration  sales  prices  anii( 
real  estate  values  on  a  basis  of  rentali 
income  capitalized  at  the  prevailing! 
local  rate,  he  should  and  did  discount! 
materially  these  war  prices  from  sales;' 
and  of  rentals. 

As  previously  stated  the  community 
had  been  assessed  heretofore  by  Avard 
assessors,  each  working  independently 
of  the  others,  and  in  most  instances,  as 
well  as  in  most  years,  without  any 
knowledge  or  consideration  of  the  fac- 
tors or  percentages  of  actual  values  used 
as  a  basis  of  these  separate  assessments. 

These  separate  assessments  were  made 
normally  for  purposes  of  County  taxa- 
tion, as  under  the  Pennsylvania  law 
governing  the  operation  of  Boroughs, 
the  Boroughs  are  obliged  to  adopt  the 
County  Tax  Duplicate  or  Tax  Roll,  like- 
wise the  School  District  in  the  Bor- 
oughs. 
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"With  the  consolidation  in  January, 
1918,  of  the  Boroughs  of  South  Bethle- 
hem and  Bethlehem  into  the  City  of 
Bethlehem,  and  the  City  coming  into 
operation  under  the  Clark  Act  govern- 
ing cities  of  the  Third  Class  in  Pennsyl- 
vania (all  cities  in  Pennsylvania  are  of 
the  Third  Class  except  Philadelphia  of 
the  first,  and  Scranton  and  Pittsburgh 
of  the  second  class),  Bethlehem  for  the 
first  time  enjoyed  Home  Rule  in  taxa- 
tion and  was  privileged  to  make  its  own 
assessment.  With  the  assessments  of  a 
community  being  made  separately  in 
each  district  or  ward  by  an  independent 
assessor  with  no  relation  to  the  work  or 
factors  governing  the  assessments  of  all 
the  other  districts  of  the  community,  it 
is  but  natural  that  the  assessments  in 
the  different  districts  or  wards  were  at 
great  variance  one  with  the  other. 

In  addition,  with  various  political 
subdivisions  of  the  County  having  one 
duplicate,  on  which  are  based  the  tax 
revenues  for  the  County,  for  Borough  or 
Township  government,  and  for  School 
Districts,  it  is  but  a  natural  tendency 
that  each  such  political  sub-division 
strives  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  toward 
the  County  government,  the  same  rule 
applies  in  States  having  a  State  Levy 
where  each  County  or  similar  sub- 
division of  the  Commonwealth  desires  to 
bear  as  small  a  proportion  of  the  State 
Tax  as  possible  and  endeavors  to  meet 
this  desire  by  having  as  low  a  Tax  Dup- 
licate or  Roll  as  possible. 

The  Consolidated  Bethlehems,  it  was 
found,  had  been  no  exception  to  this 
general  tendency.  While  the  percent- 
ages of  actual  values,  or  the  ideas  of 
actual  values  of  these  former  ward  as- 
sessors had  been  at  great  variance,  like- 
wise the  aggregate  values  of  former 
times  for  the  separate  Boroughs  were 
found  to  be  at  great  variance. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  Unit  System 
of  land  assessments  based  upon  actual 


cash  or  100%  valuations  for  land  and 
50%  for  improvements  and  the  same 
applied  uniformly  throughout  the  en- 
tire city,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
percentages  of  increase  of  value  in  the 
different  sections  or  wards  were  at  great 
variance. 

Taking  the  city  as  it  existed  January, 
1918,  and  without  consideration  to  the 
three  most  recently  annexed  portions  of 
adjacent  townships,  there  were  a  total 
of  8,410  parcels  of  real  estate  in  13  sec- 
tions or  wards.  The  smallest  section 
contained  361  parcels,  the  largest  1,183. 
The  aggregate  duplicate  was  increased 
from  $22,286,748  to  $50,789,304,  or  an 
aggregate  increase  of  127.89%.  Con- 
sidering the  increase  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts it  was  found  they  varied  from 
63.19%  to  214.33%. 

The  properties  of  the  steel  industry 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  article  are 
in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  wards,  ac- 
counting for  the  very  heavy  increase  in 
these  three  districts. 

This  naturally  would  seem  out  of  all 
reason,  to  any  person  not  familiar  with 
the  local  situation,  but  a  careful  study 
shows  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  great 
variance  of  assessment  ideas  imposed 
upon  the  community  by  the  district  sys- 
tem heretofore  in  effect. 

Bethlehem  is  regarded  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent as  a  one  industry  community,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  steel  mills  employ 
many  times  the  number  of  people  at 
work  in  any  other  plant.  Partly  be- 
cause of  this  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
two  of  the  five  City  Commissioners  be- 
ing officers  of  this  large  industry,  it  was 
felt  that  with  the  revision  of  assessments 
under  a  uniform  city-wide  policy  based 
on  unit  values  for  land  this  industry 
would  be  favored  very  materially. 

Just  the  opposite  has  occurred.  While 
the  aggregate  increase  represents 
127.89%,  the  assessment  of  this  industry 
was  increased  323%.   This  plant  extends 
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over  three  districts  or  wards.  In  one 
ward  the  total  percentage  of  increase 
was  220.54%,  the  increase  for  this  in- 
dustry in  this  ward  was  457.03%,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  the  properties  ex- 
elusive  of  those  owned  by  the  industry 
of  175.50%.  In  the  second  ward  the 
total  increase  was  211.03%;  the  indus- 
try's properties  were  increased  304.47%, 
the  properties  in  the  ward  exclusive  of 
this  industry  were  increased  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  157.15%.  In  the  other  ward 
in  which  this  plant  is  located  the  total 
increase  was  214.33%,  the  industry's 
properties  were  increased  279.23%. 
The  properties  exclusive  of  those  owned 
by  the  industry  were  increased  but 
164.05%. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  and  par- 
ticularly due  to  the  varying  degrees  of 
increase  in  the  various  districts,  it  fol- 
lows naturally  that  considerable  agita- 
tion should  result.  Those  property 
owners  who  had  escaped  bearing  their 
proportion  of  the  tax  burden  under  the 
former  system,  and  were  to  be  required 
to  meet  their  fair  share  of  taxation 
under  the  new  system,  of  course,  were 
loud  in  their  condemnation  in  the  new 
assessment.  With  a  great  many  feeling 
sincerely  hurt  and  with  a  few  who  saw 
the  opportunity  to  make  political  capital 
of  the  situation,  a  Tax  Payers'  League 
was  formed  to  avoid  the  new  assess- 
ments. 

JMaintaining  that  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  unit  land  values  meant  the 
application  of  a  "mechanical"  means  of 
arriving  at  land  values,  and  that  by 
such  a  mechanical  method,  so-called,  it 
was  impossible  to  arrive  accurately  at 
actual  values;  the  entire  assessments 
were  attacked  in  the  Court  by  the  filing 
of  a  Bill  in  Equity  to  restrain  the  Com- 
missioners from  placing  the  assessments 
into  effect,  and  from  collecting  taxes  on 
such  assessments.       This  application  to 


the  Court,  of  course,  came  after  the  pre- 
liminary consideration  of  the  appeals  by, 
the  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  and  Ap- 
peals    (composed    of    the    Mayor    and 
members  of  the  Council)  in  which  con-' 
sideration  the  Board  visited  every  parcel 
of  land  in  the  City.     While  the  attor- 
neys for  the  League  sought  to  throw  out 
the    new    assessment   roll   by   involvingi 
legal    technicalities    based    on    required' 
dates  for  completion  of  assessment  roll' 
by  the  Assessor,  and  dates  of  hearing  of  i 
appeals  by  the  Board  of  Appeals,  thei 
principal    attack   was    based    upon   the 
mechanical    system,    so-called,    averring 
that  the  Constitution  and  statutes  and- 
the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania expressly  prohibited  the  adoption! 
of  any  such  mechanical  system. 

Briefly,  this  case  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  City  and  of  the  Assessment  RoUL 
by  the  Court  refusing  to  grant  the  re-n 
straining  order  for  which  the  plaintiffs'! 
petitioned.  As  to  the  adoption  of  the  Unit* 
System   for  land  values    (the   so-called 
mechanical  system)  the  Court  held  that 
a    Municipalitj^    could    properly    adopt 
and  apply  such  a  system  for  arriving  at 
real  estate  values,  and  in  so  doing  estab^iti 
lish   equalization   of  values   throughout' 
the  entire  city.     In  addition,  of  course^' 
to  holding  that  the  adoption  of  the  so-i 
called  mechanical  system  was  a  proper' 
course  to  pursue,   the  Court  held  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  inequalization 
such  as  would  warrant  the  granting  of 
a  restraining  order.    Dealing  with  these 
phases  of  the  question  the  Court  found 
in  dismissing  the  Bill  in  Equity  brought 
by  the  Tax  Payers  against  the  City  of 
Bethlehem  to   set   aside  the   assessment 
and  enjoin  the  City  authorities  from  col- 
lecting any  taxes  for  1919,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Clark  Act  regulating  the 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  assess- 
ment by  the  Assessor  and  completion  of 
the  labors  of  the  Board  of  Revision  of 
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Paxes  and  Appeals  were  directory.  A 
formula  was  used  by  the  Assessor  in 
arriving  at  the  public  sale  value  of 
property;  the  Court  held  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  fair  public  sale  value  of 
property  for  taxation  purposes  is  not 
a  matter  of  formulas  but  calls  for  the 
iexercise  of  the  judgment  of  the  Assessor 
upon  a  proper  consideration  of  all  the 
jrelevant  facts;  the  Assessor  may  take 
into  consideration  a  formula  based  upon 
mathematical  calculation  and  use  his 
judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  which  it 
ishall  be  employed. 

•  In  addition  to  the  Bill  in  Equity  the 
bwners  of  something  less  than  700  par- 
'^els  of  land  filed  appeals  with  the  Court. 
A  great  many  of  these  were  filed  before 
|a  review  of  the  situation  by  the  Board 
pf  Appeals,  since  which  time  corrections 
■and  alterations  have  been  made.  Wliile 
jthe  Court  has  heard  none  of  these  ap- 
peals as  yet,  it  is  most  probable  that 
with  the  final  revision  by  the  Board  of 
•:Appeals  most  of  the  Court  appellants 
jwill  drop  out  of  Court  and  out  of  the 
icomparatively  few  remaining  it  is  prob- 
lematical what  the  Court  may  do  in  in- 
dividual cases. 

Regarding  the  forms  used  in  the  Bureau 
of  Assessments  there  are,  aside  from  the 
property  maps  and  cards  used  for  in- 
dexing properties  and  owners,  but  three 
forms;  of  these  two  are  field  sheets,  the 
first  4I/2  X  7  inches,  used  exclusively  for 
listing  names  and  addresses  of  non-real- 
estate-owners,  for  the  purposes  of  occu- 
pation tax,  and  for  listing  horses  and 
cattle,  which  are  assessed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  other  field  sheet,  8I/2  x  11 
inches,  is  used  for  property  assessments. 
This  sheet  provides  spaces  for  listing: 
Ward  number,  location  by  street  and 
number,  owner's  name,  and  address  of 
'  owner,  date  of  purchase,  price  paid,  live 
stock  assessable ;  tenant 's  male  over  21 
j  years    of    age)    occupation;    street    im- 


provements, condition  of  roadway, 
sewer,  gas  and  water  service;  lot  im- 
provements (sidewalk,  curb  and  gut- 
ter) ;  lot  dimensions,  unit  value,  as- 
sessed value  of  land,  assessed  value  of 
improvements,  total  assessed  value;  and 
in  detail  provisions  for  checking;  dwell- 
ings, size  and  type,  other  buildings,  size 
and  type,  structural  conditions  and  ma- 
terial, number  of  floors  and  rooms  to 
each  floor;  heating,  lighting,  condition 
of  repair;  rentals,  date  of  construction, 
schedule  and  class  number;  deprecia- 
tion allowances  and  miscellaneous  data 
or  remarks. 

The  permanent  office  records  consists 
of  one  form,  91/4  x  14  inches,  for  listing 
non-owners  of  property  for  purposes  of 
occupation  taxes,  and  the  permanent 
office  record  of  real  estate  assessments, 
also  914  X 14  inches,  one  sheet  being 
used  for  each  parcel  of  property,  and 
each  sheet  being  good  for  three  years, 
the  tri-ennial  tax  assessment  period. 
This  record  shows  location,  names  and 
address  of  owner,  date  of  building  erec- 
tion and  remodeling,  building  factor  ap- 
plied; name  of  fornxer  owner,  street  im- 
provement, lot  improvements,  building 
improvements,  occupation  of  owner, 
frontage  of  lot,  depth  of  lot,  unit  foot 
value,  lineal  foot  value,  land  assess- 
ment, brief  description  of  building, 
building  assessment,  personal  property, 
value  of  personal  property  (live  stock), 
value  of  occupation,  total  amount  for 
taxation;  and,  of  course,  for  indexing 
and  filing  purposes,  w^ard,  folios,  block, 
lot  and  information,  street  numbers. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  only 
criticism  of  value  which  can  be  directed 
against  the  Bethlehem  assessment  pro- 
gram, as  outlined  above,  is  that  too  much 
was  attempted  in  too  short  a  period; 
that  more  time  could  have  been  taken  to 
complete  deed  records  and  property 
maps  before  applying  the  unit  value  for 
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lots,  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  foot  of 
frontage  and  depth  of  each  parcel  of 
real  estate.  Certain  it  is  that  with  more 
time  in  which  to  complete  the  property 
maps  and  work  up  the  Assessor's  rec- 
ords a  majority  of  the  many  errors  in 
dimensions  would  have  been  eliminated 
in  the  Assessor's  original  tentative  as- 


sessment. And  the  elimination  of  these 
errors  not  only  would  have  saved  a  great 
amount  of  detail  work  in  corrections  of 
the  assessment  roll  and  the  tax  duplicate 
of  the  Treasurer's  office,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  diminished  the  ob- 
jections to  such  an  extent,  most  prob- 
ably, as  to  have  prevented  the  litigation. 


LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF   1919 


General  Remarks 

We  have  many  general  street  laws  in 
the  State  of  California — too  many.  The 
old  "Vrooman  Act"  seems  to  be  the 
rock  on  which  most  of  the  later  acts  are 
founded.  Nearly  all  sections  of  the 
"Vrooman  Act"  and  the  "Improvement 
Act  of  1911"  have  been  construed  by 
the  courts  of  last  resort.  The  trouble 
with  the  acts  and  our  street  laws  is  that 
they  have  been  made  too  technical  and 
cumbersome  by  a  superabundance  of 
caution  in  providing  for  every  detail. 
The  result  is  many  pitfalls  which  must 
be  carefully  avoided.  A  strict  interpre- 
tation is  made  by  the  courts.  We  need 
simplicity  and  directness  in  a  street  law. 

The  first  and  most  important  feature 
of  street  laws  is  a  proper  procedure  to 
be  followed  strictly  in  order  that  the 
legislative  body  obtain  jurisdiction  over 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  propertj^  to 
be  assessed  for  payment.  I  find  that  the 
"Local  Improvement  Act  of  1919"  pro- 
vides such  a  procedure,  not  intricate,  and 
yet  giving  the  legislative  body  full  juris- 
diction to  order  the  work  done. 

The  Act  of  1919  does  not  provide  for 
a  front  foot  assessment,  but  is  a  district 
plan  under  which  bonds  are  authorized 
for  unpaid  assessments. 

Acquiring  Jurisdiction 
This  Act  differs  from  the  other  acts  in 
requiring  a  report  of  the  city  engineer 


\ 


to  be  made  before  the  legislative  body 
passes  its  resolution  of  intention  to  do 
the  work.  This  report  shall  contain  a 
description  of  the  district,  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  work,  the  assessed 
value  of  the  land,  and  a  plan  of  the  dis- 
trict. THIS  IS  A  GOOD  FEATURE. 
The  Legislative  body  and  the  property 
owner  knows  something  of  the  nature, 
extent  and  cost  of  the  work  before  the 
resolution  is  acted  upon. 

The  council  may  adopt  or  reject  this 
report ;  if  adopted,  it  then  passes  its 
resolution  of  intention  to  do  the  work, 
briefly  describing  it.  The  district  to  be 
benefited  must  be  described,  and  a  day, 
hour  and  place  must  be  designated  when 
am^  person  objecting  to  the  work  can  be 
heard. 

Part  of  the  work  may  be  paid  for  by  . 
the  city  if  so  ordered.  Different  kinds 
of  street  work  on  any  number  of  streets 
with  several  districts  to  be  benefited  may 
be  provided  for  in  the  same  resolution. 
A  simple  procedure  for  establishing  or 
changing  grade  may  be  included  in  this 
resolution.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  the  cumbersome  procedures  pro- 
vided by  change  of  grade  acts  are  un- 
necessary, for  if  a  material  objection  or 
taking  of  property  is  involved,  it  ulti- 
mately results  in  condemnation  proceed- 
ings where  the  matter  is  heard  anew  in 
court  and  the  procedure  is  only  of  value 
as  evidence. 
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The  resolution  of  intention  is  pub- 
lished twice  as  in  the  other  acts.  The 
street  superintendent  posts  his  notices  as 
provided  in  the  other  acts.  It  need  not 
be  published,  but  must  contain  a  notice 
of  the  hearing  provided  for  in  the  reso- 
lution. The  clerk  mails  a  notice  of  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  to  property 
owners,  the  last  is  not  jurisdictional. 

Bids  and  Awaeds 
The  procedure  for  receiving  bids  and 
making  an  award  of  contract  differs 
from  all  the  other  street  acts,  and  is 
much  simpler  and  much  to  be  preferred, 
as  it  ob\aates  unnecessary  expense, 
shortens  the  time  in  the  procedure  be- 
fore the  w^ork  can  be  commenced,  and 
gives  all  parties  interested  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  just  ivhat  is  ieing  done. 

This  act  provides  that  after  the  reso- 
lution of  intention  is  passed,  the  coun- 
cil shall  cause  notice  inviting  bids  for 
the  work  to  be  published  twice  in  a  news- 
paper. These  bids  are  received,  opened 
and  declared  at  the  same  time  and  place 
fixed  for  hearing  the  objections  by  prop- 
erty owners,  if  any,  to  the  work  being 
done.  Property  owners  desiring  to  bid 
must  offer  their  bid  at  this  time.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  the  publication 
of  the  award  and  notice  of  award  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  other  acts.  Objections 
to  the  work  at  this  meeting  are  heard 
before  the  bids  are  opened.  These  ob- 
jections may  be  overruled,  unless  a  pro- 
test of  the  majority  of  the  property 
owners  owning  more  than  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  district  or  districts  is 
made.  Such  a  protest  bars  further  pro- 
ceedings for  six  months.  There  is  one 
big  town  meeting,  everybody  can  be 
heard.  The  whole  matter  is  decided  and 
the  contract  is  either  off  or  on.  ALL 
THIS  CAN  BE  DONE  UNDER  THE 
ACT  IN  A  MINIMUM  PERIOD  OF 
FIFTEEN  DAYS. 


Time  only  permits  me  to  take  up  the 
more  distinctive  features  of  this  Act. 

I  desire  to  commend  the  author  of 
this  Act  for  his  good  work  in  simplify- 
ing the  procedure  thus  far.  The  chances 
for  error  are  less  than  in  the  other  acts. 
The  council  has  been  given  jurisdiction 
and  can  legally  order  the  work  done. 

Assessments 

I  am  not  so  favorably  impressed  with 
the  provisions  relating  to  assessments 
and  bonds.  The  Act  provides  "Assess- 
ments shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  as- 
sessed value  of  all  the  real  property  in 
the  district  or  districts  liable  to  assess- 
ments therefor,  exclusive  of  improve- 
ments, in  the  proportionable  amount  of 
benefit  which  each  district  will  derive 
from  the  proposed  work." 

No  lien  is  created  upon  lots  or  land, 
assessed.  The  assessable  plan  is  some- 
what similar  to  assessments  in  a  sanitary 
or  sewer  district.  In  street  work  the 
value  of  land  is  not  the  measure  for  as- 
sessments. Lots  must  necessarily  be  as- 
sessed according  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  work;  this  should  be  deter- 
mined not  from  the  value  but  from  the 
location,  frontage  of  the  lot  on  the  im- 
provement and  its  area,  lots  of  the  same 
assessed  value  within  the  district  may 
receive  more  or  less  benefits  due  to  loca- 
tion, frontage  and  area. 
Bonds 

Assessments  must  be  paid  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  first 
publication  of  the  notice  of  completion 
or  serial  bonds  will  be  issued  for  the  un- 
paid assessments. 

The  provision  limiting  the  time  in 
Avhich  actions  maj^  be  commenced  to  con- 
test any  proceedings  to  sixty  days  there- 
after is  a  good  feature. 

The  bonds  are  in  denominations  to  be 
determined  by  the  council,  but  not  of  a 
greater  denomination  than  $1000,  and 
they  may  run  for  a  twenty-year  term  or 
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less.     They  are  sold  to  bidders,  in  ab- 
sence of  bidders  to  the  contractor. 

Following  out  the  procedure  that  the 
assessments  are  made  on  the  assessed 
value  of  land  according  to  benefits,  the 
council  each  year  is  authorized  to  levy  a 
tax  upon  all  the  land  in  the  district.  It 
is  obvious  this  tax  could  not  be  uniform, 
but  must  vary  according  to  the  assess- 
ments for  benefits  on  each  lot,  thus  there 
would  be  many  different  rates  of  taxes 
in  order  that  each  lot  would  pay  for  its 
assessment.  Certainly  the  tax  could  not 
be  levied  on  all  the  land  in  the  district, 
but  only  on  the  land  of  property  owners 
who  had  failed  to  pay  the  assessment. 
It  tvould  seem  that  a  procedure  is  prefer- 
able  where   assessments  are  paid  auto- 


matically each  year  into  the  trefisury  to 
redeem  the  bonds  and  interest. 

A    provision    is    also    made    that    the 
council  may  direct  the  city  attorney  to     ^ 
commence  an  action  against  the  prop- 
erty owner  to  recover  a  judgment  for  an 
unpaid  assessment. 

The  result  of  this  action  would  be  a 
personal  judgment  only,  as  no  lien  is 
provided.  It  might  or  might  not  be  sat- 
isfied. 

The  provisions  relating  to  bonds  and 
assessments  could  be  amended  if  found 
necessary  at  the  next  legislature.  This 
should  be  done  for  the  act  is  worth 
w^hile. 

Norman  E.  Malcolm, 
City  Attorney  of  Palo  Alto. 


THE  CITIES'  PART  IN  REDUCING  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

By  FREDERICK  BAKER, 
City  Attorney  of  Avalon,  Azusa,  and  Sierra  Madre. 


Has  the  city  a  part  in  solving  the  high 
cost  of  living?  Has  the  municipality 
any  f)art  or  lot  in  working  out  a  solution 
of  that  question  1 

Instead  of  trying  to  give  a  definition 
or  analysis  that  would  attempt  to  meet 
this  question,  let  us  stop  just  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  evolution,  to  see  the  stream  of  ten- 
dencies that  is  constantly  being  exerted, 
to  see  in  what  direction  it  is  flowing,  and 
see  if  w^  can  arrive  in  that  way  at  some 
correct  conclusion  or  analysis  of  this 
proposition. 

At  an  early  time  there  became  em- 
bedded in  the  American  mind  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  that  that  government  is 
best  w^hich  governs  least.  As  pioneers 
our  people  did  things  for  themselves. 
They  were  independent,  and  they  built 
up  the  American  character  from  that  in- 
dividualistic standpoint.  After  the 
Civil  War  a  new  influence  entered  into 
American  life.  The  corporate  form  of 
business  organization  commenced  to  grow 


and  develop.  But  we  were  still  influ- 
enced by  that  individualistic  philosophy, 
the  idea  that  governments  should  confine 
themselves  to  a  very  limited  area  of  the 
application  of  their  powers.  Along  with 
those  two  enduring  influences,  we  saw 
that  the  railroads  of  the  country  were 
built  by  private  corporations.  We  turned 
the  streets  of  our  cities  over  to  private 
corporations  and  they  built  our  street 
railways,  our  telephones,  and  all  the  vast 
system  of  public  utilities  that  touch  us 
now  so  closely.  These  privately  owned 
public  utilities  soon  saw  that  they  were 
more  and  more  dependent,  upon  political 
influences  and  saw  the  bearing  of  those 
influences  upon  their  financial  success, 
and  as  a  logical  result  they  entered 
politics. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  influence  ? 
About  that  time  Price  wrote  his  original 
book,  "The  American  Commonwealth/' 
Our  municipal  governments  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  country  were  honey- 
combed with  graft,  bribery,  and  corrup- 
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tion.  The  real  sentiment  at  the  heart  of 
the  operators  of  most  of  these  public 
utilities  were  expressed  in  the  famous 
words,  "The  public  be  damned." 

Then  came  the  aggregation  of  corpor- 
ations and  big  business  as  we  know  it 
now  arose,  through  a  consolidation  of 
corporate  influences,  forming  the  trusts. 
The  result  was  that  competition  became 
virtually  unknown,  and  business  was 
highly  organized  in  all  its  departments 
for  the  purpose  of  making  profits. 

Then  came  the  great  World  War. 
Modern  war  depends  entirely  upon  mod- 
ern industry.  In  order  to  mobilize  our 
fighting  forces  at  the  front,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  mol)ilize  the  economic  forces  and 
powers  at  home,  the  powers  of  the  field, 
the  workers  in  the  field  and  the  work- 
shop and  the  factory,  the  financial  power 
of  the  common,  average  man  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  far  exceeded  even  the  great 
combinations  of  capital.  Then  came  the 
rise  in  prices,  the  high  cost  of  living. 
There  were  some  vital  forces  at  work. 
There  was  the  power  of  modern  industry 
under  its  modern  organization,  the  trusts 
and  combines  and  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  the  organized 
power  of  the  workers  on  the  other,  to 
grind  the  consumers  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone,  so  to  speak, 
and  it  is  that  from  which  we  are  suffer- 
ing now.  And  that  brings  up  to  the 
specific  problem  under  discussion. 

Is  it  not  possible,  in  view  of  these 
existing  facts,  for  the  municipality  to 
tackle  this  problem  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens  and 
work  out  a  solution  along  democratic 
lines?  In  answering  that  question  in  the 
affirmative,  let  me  briefly  refer  to  what 
has  already  been  accomplished.  It  is  no 
chimerical  scheme,  no  ready  cut  plan.  It 
is  something  that  we  must  all  put  our 
minds  and  hearts  into  and  tackle  as  a 
serious  proposition.     What  body  of  men 


is  better  adapted  to  do  that  work  than 
the  municipal  officials,  representing  their 
cities  in  the  closest  of  political  relations, 
that  which  stands  next  to  the  home  itself 
— the  municipality? 

In  the  budget  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can family,  the  food  product  is  the  most 
important  item.  What  can  the  munici- 
pality do  to  solve  the  food  problem  un- 
der conditions  now  existing?  I  call  your 
attention  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
last  number  of  "Pacific  Municipalities" 
on  what  Al lento wn,  Pennsylvania,  has 
done  in  this  direction.  All  they  did  was 
that  some  farseeing  men  connected  with 
the  enterprise  there  devoted  a  tract 
wliich  had  been  bought  for  the  purpose 
of  a  sewer  farm  and  not  so  utilized,  to 
the  raising  of  food.  The  products  of  the 
farm  were  sold  in  the  city  markets  and 
on  the  streets  at  reasonable  prices,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  a  very  material 
reduction  in  the  prices  charged  by  the 
growers  of  vegetables,  and  so  on,  to  the 
consuming  public. 

To  work  out  anything  of  that  kind 
there  must  be  a  method  and  a  program. 
You  must  work  from  a  clear  conception 
of  the  result  you  are  trying  to  achieve. 
Idealism  amounts  to  nothing  unless  it  is 
practically  applied,  and  I  personally 
think  that  is  one  of  the  great  troubles 
in  the  social  situation  today — we  have 
too  many  dreams  and  visions  of  a  highly 
idealistic  nature,  but  we  do  not  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  make  them 
practical.  In  other  words,  we  should 
build  foundations  under  our  castles  in 
file  air. 

Tlie  practical  plan,  I  think  personally, 
is  an  application  in  the  time  of  peace  of 
the  same  practice  that  was  used  in  time 
of  war,  that  is,  to  carry  on  a  system  of 
community  organization,  through  com- 
munity centers,  to  mobilize  the  economic 
power  of  the  people  of  the  municipali- 
ties, to  bring  producers  and  consumers 
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together,  That  is  perfectly  practical 
and  perfectly  feasible.  We  all  know  the 
wonderful  results  accomplished  during 
the  war  time  with  the  vacant-lot  vege- 
table gardens.  Philadelphia  again,  and 
Pittsburg,  had  this  plan  highly  devel- 
oped. Now,  we  here  in  California  are 
specially  favored  by  climatic  conditions, 
and  nature  has  done  all  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly ask  for  us.  It  is  up  to  us  to  utilize 
these  riches  of  nature  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

That  is  only  one  small  idea  towards 
the  solution  of  this  question.  It  can  be 
pushed  and  practically  applied  to  the 
greatest  extent.  We  know  that  many 
cities,  more  in  the  old  country  than  in 
this,  have  carried  on  housing  programs. 
The  only  way  to  fight  the  rent  profiteer, 
after  all,  is  for  the  people  to  combine 
under  their  municipal  auspices,  or  the 
auspices  of  the  State,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  homes  and 
thereby  decrease  the  rent  by  decreasing 
the  number  of  renters,  by  making  condi- 
tions such  that  they  can  secure  homes  of 
their  own  and  cease  to  become  renters. 

That  is  the  true  field  of  solving  an 
economic  question.  I  believe  it  should 
be  an  economic  solution,  and  that 
through  the  power  of  combination,  we 
can  work  out  these  questions  one  by  one. 
Then  we  will  hear  less  of  this  talk  of 
revolution  and  bolshevism  and  the  over- 
throwing of  American  institutions.  We 
are  a  practical  people.  When  we  realize 
that  a  practical  application  of  our  ideals 
is  necessary,  and  I  think  it  is  up  to  us 
now  to  take  serious  thought  and  realize 
it  is  only  by  constructive  work  that  these 
problems  can  be  solved. 

Now,  if  the  municipalities  will  enter 
the  field  of  practical  work,  getting  to- 
gether in  their  community  centers,  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  meeting 
the  economic  and  life  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens, think  how  the  whole  educational 


system  of  our  schools  can  be  fitted  into 
that.  Opportunity  can  be  given  for 
training,  to  practically  make  work  ex- 
press self,  the  joy  of  life ;  in  other  words, 
to  transform  labor,  toil,  into  real  work 
and  joy  of  self  expression.  And  let  that 
system  of  school  training  be  linked  up 
through  this  community  center  work  of 
organization  with  the  real  economic  life 
of  the  community.  Each  will  be  strength- 
ened. 

I  think  the  municipal  worker,  the  offi- 
cial, should  have  for  his  work  to  try  to 
bring  the  people  together  and  build  from 
the  bottom  up.  I  don 't  think  it  is  right 
for  the  municipality  as  an  organization 
to  attempt  to  give  the  people  something 
from  the  top.  And  I  say  the  municipal 
worker  should  form  some  clear  vision 
and  insight  into  this  needed  work,  and 
his  real  work  and  duty  should  be  that  of 
leadership  in  helping  to  mobilize  this 
vast  unused  power  of  the  people  for 
their  common  good. 

And  above  all,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion, I  think  that  any  attempt  of  this 
kind  will  be  useless  or  worse  than  use- 
less if  it  is  attempted  to  be  carried  out 
merely  through  utilitarian  methods, 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  "eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we 
die. ' '  No  great  or  lasting  or  substantial 
thing  can  be  built  upon  that  foundation. 
We  must  be  inspired  with  a  spirit  of 
service.  We  must  be  brought  together 
in  our  community  forms,  we  must  learn 
to  know  each  other,  we  must  get  away 
from  that  intense  spirit  of  individualism. 
In  other  words,  we  must  co-operate,  we 
must  get  the  co-operative  mind,  the  co- 
operative spirit.  We  must  really  care 
for  one  another.  And  there  is  no  other 
principle  upon  which  we  can  make  our 
American  institutions  a  success,  except 
upon  that  basis  of  real  co-ordination,  of 
real  helping  to  share  one  another's  bur- 
dens. 
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SELLING  YOUR  TOWN 

By  L.  N.  FLINT 
Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Kansas 


The  individual  members  of  a  chamber 
of  commerce  are  engaged  in  selling 
everything  under  heaven,  but  when  they 
get  together  as  a  chamber  of  commerce 
they  pool  all  of  their  sales  ability  for  the 
one  big  job  of  selling  their  town.  Or  if 
they  don't  do  it,  they  ought  to.  When 
they  are  not  directly  selling  the  town 
they  are  busy  building  it  up.  The  ef- 
forts they  make  at  town  improvement 
are  in  the  line  of  bettering  their  com- 
modity so  it  will  sell  more  easily. 

Their  ex-officio  publicity  man  is  the 
editor,  a  person  who  is  never  backward 
about  bragging  on  his  town.  The  man 
who  wrote  about  the  pearly  gates  and 
streets  paved  with  gold  was  an  editor, 
as  regards  state  of  mind. 

But  bragging  is  not  all  there  is  to  the 
job  of  selling  a  town.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  editor  know  well 
enough  that  bragging  is  not  good  sales- 
manship— at  least  in  so  far  as  it  exag- 
gerates and  employs  boastfulness  and 
generalities  instead  of  conservative  state- 
ments of  concrete  fact. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  and  its  pub- 
licity man  should  tackle  their  big  job 
from  the  same  angle  that  the  advertising 
man  for  any  article  of  commerce  tackles 
it — if  he  knows  what  he  is  about. 
Analyze  Your  Community 

A  town  is  sold  by  the  same  process 
that  sells  a  safety  razor  or  alarm  clock 
or  a  farm  tractor.  The  really  clever  ad- 
vertising man  begins  by  finding  out  ex- 
actly what  he  has  to  sell,  or,  as  he  likes 
to  put  it,  analyzing  his  commodity.  The 
town-salesman  must  follow  the  same 
method. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  the 
good  talking  points  for  a  town,  but  to 
size  it  up  from  every  point  of  view,  in 
relation  to  towns,  by  and  large,  and  to 


that  ideal  of  a  town  which  every  man 
carries  in  his  mind. 

Wliat  will  be  interesting  to  them? 

In  order  to  find  out,  you  need  to  know 
what  your  town  has  to  offer  people  who 
wish  to  buy. 
What  the  Prospective  Citizen  Desires 

This  brings  you  to  the  second  step 
every  advertising  man  worthy  of  the 
name  takes  in  his  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  an  advertising  problem.  That 
step  is  to  find  out  what  the  prospective 
customer  requires  from  the  kind  of  com- 
modity for  which  a  marketing  campaign 
is  being  planned.  In  your  case,  what  do 
people  want  in  the  way  of  a  town  ?  How 
many  things — satisfactions,  opportuni- 
ties, services  —  do  they  require,  and 
which  ones  do  they  value  most  highly? 

The  survey  of  your  commodity  and  of 
your  prospective  buyers'  demands  in- 
volves also  constant  comparison  one  with 
the  other.  How  do  they  fit  together? 
What  essential  things  does  your  town 
lack? 

Face  the  Facts 

Don't  be  afraid.  Face  the  facts.  If 
your  town  is  not  fit  to  sell,  admit  it. 
Then  get  busy  and  change  it. 

One  thing  that  people  demand  in  a 
town  is  a  reasonable  chance  to  keep  well. 
How  can  you  hope  to  sell  a  town  that  has 
l)ad  water  or  bad  sanitation? 

No  good  advertising  man  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
functions  of  advertising  is  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  the  product  advertised. 
New  and  stronger  talking  points  must 
be  put  into  the  article,  and  then  into  the 
advertising,  in  order  to  meet  the  exact- 
ing demands  of  the  buying  public  and  in 
order  to  take  care  of  competition. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  as  the  selling  agency  of  its 
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town,  to  see  that  the  commodity  is  al- 
ready right  or  that  is  made  right  and 
kept  right.  No  salesman  adopts  an  os- 
trich policy. 

When  your  town  is  as  near  right  as 
you  can  make  it,  you  have  to  sell  it  two 
w^ays,  or,  in  other  words,  to  two  buyers. 
It  is  not  a  crime  in  this  case. 

Selling  to  the  Home  Folks 

Sell  it  first  to  the  home  folks.  Get 
them  to  appreciate  its  good  points.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  that  by  trying  to  stuff 
them  with  statements  that  are  not  true. 
Shouting  "Best,  best,  best,"  at  them 
will  not  do  it.  Nobody  believes  a  super- 
lative anyhow.  The  town  that  claims  to 
be  the  "livest  and  cleanest  town  in  the 
state"  is  under  suspicion  of  covering  ui 
a  bad  condition  under  a  highsounding 
slogan. 

Most  slogans  are  silly,  and  a  solid  busi- 
ness man  of  the  town  would  feel  foolish 
trying  to  state  one  of  them.  They  are 
often  little  more  than  poor  jokes.  A 
slogan  that  states  a  concrete  fact  of  great 
significance  about  the  town  may  do  some 
good. 

After  the  town  is  thoroughly  sold  to 
the  people  who  live  in  it,  it  is  important 
to  keep  it  sold  to  them.  It  does  not  do 
much  good  to  show  them  that  their  town 
is  really  a  place  in  which,  for  example, 
they  have  an  unusually  good  opportun- 
ity to  educate  their  children,  if  the  next 
month  a  bond  election  to  provide  future 
building  needs  of  the  schools  is  lost 
through  default  of  good  citizens. 
Selling  to  the  Outsiders 

"When  it  comes  to  selling  the  town  to 
outsiders,  the  problem  is  the  same, 
though  the  methods  of  the  campaign  will 
be  modified  by  distance. 

'  What  are  the  chief  requirements  in 
the  minds  of  the  prospective  buyers  of 
your  town  ?  What  is  the  most  that  they 
want?  And  what  is  the  least  that  they 
will  accept? 


Plainly  enough,  the  requirements 
change  in  different  cases.  But  in  the 
typical  case  all  of  the  principal  demands 
will  fall  somewhere  within  the  bounds 
of  the  following  questions  which  might 
be  described  as  the  nine  tests  of  a  town. 
Nine  Tests  of  a  Town 

First  test:  Can  I  educate  my  family 
and  myself  in  that  town  ?  How  about  its 
public  schools,  present  and  future?  Its 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  busi- 
ness training?  Its  libraries?  Its  lec- 
tures and  concert  courses?  Its  news- 
papers and  mail  service? 

Second  test:  Will  my  family  and  I 
liave  a  reasonable  chance  to  keep  well  in 
that  town?  How  about  its  water  sup- 
ply ?  Its  system  of  milk  inspection  ?  Its 
health  officials?  Its  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians?   Its  sanitary  system? 

Third  test:  Will  I  like  the  town — the 
atmosphere  of  the  town?  Does  it  have 
the  beauty  of  shaded  streets  ?  Is  the  sur- 
rounding country  attractive?  Is  it  a 
quiet,  roomy,  airy  town?  Is  its  moral 
tone  good?  Does  it  have  historic  inter- 
est? Does  it  have  attractive  federal, 
county,  or  city  buildings?  Does  it  have 
the  advantages  of  an  independent  city 
or  those  of  a  suburban  toM^n  ? 

Fourth  test:  Shall  I  know  and  like 
the  people  of  the  town?  Are  they  "home 
folks"  without  false  exclusiveness ?  Are 
they  believers  in  progressive  city  gov- 
ernment? Are  they  supporters  of  civic 
organizations  and  movements?  Is  the 
town  free  from  factions?  How  about 
the  churches,  lodges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
social  organizations? 

Fifth  test:  Can  I  have  a  good  time  in 
that  town — my  family  and  I?  Are  the 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences 
available  for  its  residents — light,  gas, 
telephones,  etc.  How  about  the  theater? 
How  about  the  extent  and  condition  of 
the  streets  or  pavements  inviting  to 
pleasure  drives  ?    Are  there  points  of  in- 
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terest  in  the  vicinity?  Are  there  oppor- 
tunities for  boating  and  bathing  ?  Does 
the  town  have  a  good  band  ?  Good  enter- 
tainment and  athletic  events? 

Sixth  test:  Can  we  live  reasonably 
and  well  in  that  town?  What  are  the 
housing  and  shopping  conditions? 

Seventh  test:  Is  the  town  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  outside  world?  Does  it 
have  adequate  railroad  connections  and 
local  street  car  system  connecting  sta- 
tions? Does  it  have  interurban  lines, 
well  marked  automobile  routes,  or  hard 
surfaced  roads? 

Eighth  test:  Can  I  make  good  use  of 
money  through  investment  opportunities 
in  that  town?  Are  there  good  banking 
facilities,  large  manufacturing  interests, 
prosperous  stores,  shipping  facilities, 
favorable  labor  conditions,  a  prosperous 
farming  territory,  fair  real  estate  values, 
a  reasonable  tax  rate,  reasonable  cheap 
power?  Am  I  sure  of  active  co-operation 
from  the  business  organizations  of  the 
town  ? 

Ninth  test:  Can  I  get  a  job  in  that 
town?  Are  the  natural  opportunities 
for  employment  good?  Can  I  get  as- 
sistance from  organizations  making  it 
their  business  to  introduce  and  establish 
new  commercial  interests  and  to  wel- 
come new  citizens? 

Your  Customer 

Having  listed  the  demands  which  the 
typical  prospective  customer  will  make, 
it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  learn  more 
about  this  customer.  Where  does  he  live 
— in  the  country,  in  the  small  town,  or 
in  the  city?  Is  he  a  resident  of  the 
State,  or  of  a  distant  State?  How  old 
is  he?    What  are  his  financial  resources? 

It  will  develop,  of  course,  that  the  cus- 
tomer divides  into  several  customers  rep- 
resenting different  classes.  This  involves 
settlement  of  the  question  as  to  which 
class  should  be  the  object  of  the  first 
drive. 


Planning  Your  Selling  Campaign 

With  the  advantages  of  the  commodity, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  prospective 
customer,  and  the  points  of  contract  be- 
tween the  two  discovered  and  thoroughly 
understood,  the  remaining  steps  in  a 
campaign  to  sell  a  town  are  merely  mat- 
ters of  detail. 

The  Campaign 

How  much  money  may  be  spent  on  a 
campaign  the  first  year?  The  second? 
The  third  ? 

Who  is  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  adver- 
tising? The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Mayor,  a  Committee  of  Citizens?  Who 
will  inspire  most  confidence  in  the 
reader?  Whose  statements  will  be  dis- 
counted least? 

How  can  the  campaign  be  given  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  lift  it  above  the 
conventional  methods  used  by  other 
towns  ? 

What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  launch 
the  campaign? 

What  mediums  besides  local  news- 
papers give  promise  of  getting  results? 
Would  outside  new^spaper  advertising 
bring  inquiries  at  a  reasonable  cost? 
Should  a  booklet  be  printed  ?  Would  it 
be  well  to  prepare  form  letters  and  cir- 
culars to  be  used  in  reaching  individual 
prospects  ?  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  con 
vention  center  out  of  the  town?  What 
novelties  and  stunts  can  be  used? 

Many  of  these  forms  of  advertising 
depend  upon  adequate  financing,  but 
money  is  not  the  essential  factor.  A 
small  group  of  enthusiastic  citizens  can 
put  across,  an  effective  campaign. 

The  old  hit-or-miss  method,  the  noise- 
making  method,  is  out  of  date.  It  is  be- 
ing ruled  out  of  salesmanship  every- 
where. Tlie  method  that  begins  with 
j)ainstaking  analysis,  depends  on  genuine 
values,  and  works  through  honest  and 
truthful  advertising  is  dominant. — 
(From  Kansas  Municipalities.) 
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PERSONALITY  AND  HUMAN  BEINGS  IN  TOWN-PLANNING 

WORK 

By  THEODORA  KIMBALL 
Librarian,   School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University;  Honorary  Librarian, 
American  City  Planning  Institute 


''Selling  the  plan" — we  are  hearing 
this  new  phase  in  our  city  and  town- 
planning  meetings.  It  is  a  good  phrase, 
borrowed  from  business,  where  the  com- 
modity must  be  sold  to  make  the  business 
go.  And  city  planners  are  waking  up 
to  the  need  of  turning  planning  into 
physical  accomplishment  by  means  of 
the  same  methods  which  make  for  suc- 
cess in  salesmanship. 

Personality  and  a  real  understanding 
of  popular  psychology  are  two  of  the 
requisites  of  the  good  salesman,  as  they 
are  equally  of  the  politician,  the  social 
worker,  the  actor,  the  novelist.  The  in- 
dividual is  making  an  appeal  to  other 
individuals,  and  if  he  gets  out  of  touch 
with  those  to  whom  he  appeals,  his  influ- 
ence is  lost  and  his  work  will  fail.  Like- 
wise, any  man  who  has  to  secure  through 
public  officials,  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple thej^  represent,  the  adoption  and 
financing  of  a  city  plan  cannot  afford  to 
disregard  these  elements  of  salesman- 
ship. And  although  he  may  be  co-oper- 
ating with  other  technical  men  of  per- 
haps more  persuasive  personality,  never- 
theless he  has  his  committees  to  convince, 
his  human  problems  to  understand,  and 
his  ideas  to  get  expressed  in  appealing 
terms.  Where  a  town  is  unusually 
blessed  with  local  selling  ability  the  per- 
sonality of  technicians  may  be  less  es- 
sential, but  their  comprehension  of  in- 
dividual psychology  and  of  "mass  psy- 
chology" is  still  vital. 

Many  towns  need  salesmanship  com- 
bined with  technical  skill  in  one  man. 
The  passive  personality  is  not  the  one  to 
"put  across"  town  planning.  "We  need 
vitality  and  that  quality  which  seems 
to  have  crystallized  in  the  good  word 


"pep."  Neither  is  the  man  of  purely 
technical  interests  divorced  from  their 
human  bases  a  desirable  planner.  A  gen- 
uine social  interest,  a  sympathetic  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  w^ants  of  human 
beings— all  kinds  of  human  beings — is 
just  as  essential  to  the  engineer  in  town 
planning  as  it  is  to  the  social  reformer. 

A  broad  background  of  real  social  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  town  planner 
makes  for  a  human  personality.  The 
ability  to  express  himself  by  speech  or 
writing  in  human  terms  is  apt  to  follow. 
City  planning  reports  need  not  be  dull. 
They  are  human  documents.  Their  form 
of  presentation  and  their  illustrations 
may  be  such  as  to  catch  and  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  man  who  is  going  to  live 
in  that  city  plan.  There  may  need  to  be 
two,  or  even  three,  editions  of  a  report 
differently  presented  to  meet  technical 
and  popular  need. 

In  engaging  a  town  planner  or  a  com- 
mittee of  experts,  a  town  inevitably  con- 
siders this  question  of  personality.  Peo- 
ple are  usually  chosen  who  work  well  to- 
gether and  effectively,  also  with  the  local 
committee.  The  man  who  can  harmo- 
nize apparently  conflicting  special  tech- 
nical interests  while  smoothing  out  local 
differences  and  enlisting  hearty  popular 
support,  is  the  man  who  sees  widely  and 
deeply  and  who  expresses  his  personality 
in  human  terms.  Thomas  Adams,  of 
Canada,  said  at  the  Cincinnati  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning:  "What 
we  need  is  more  red  blood."  The  educa- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  value  of  town 
planning  depends  upon  the  humanity 
and  dynamic  force  of  those  engaged  in 
the  movement. —  (From  The  American 
City.) 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  MUNICIPALITIES 

NUISANCES 

Demolition  of  Wooden  Building's  Within  Fire  Limits — Right  of  Summary 
Destruction. — A  wooden  building  maintained  within  the  fire  limits  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  constitutes  a  public  nuisance,  and  may  be  sum- 
marily destroyed  by  the  duly  authorized  public  officers  of  the  municipality, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  erection  of  the  building  Avas  permitted  imme- 
diately following  the  great  fire  of  April,  1906. 

Maguire  v.  Reardon.  28  Cal.  App.  Dec.  1405. 

Spite  Fence. — In  this  action  to  have  a  certain  fence,  standing  upon  the 
premises  of  defendant,  declared  a  private  nuisance  it  is  held  the  evidence  was. 
sufficient  to  support  the  finding  of  the  trial  court  that  the  fence  in  question 
unnecessarily  exceeded  ten  feet  in  height,  and  was  maliciously  erected  and  so 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  plaintiff  and  his  tenants. 

Constitutionality. — The  act  of  the  legislature  of  INlay  15,  1913  (Stats. 
1913,  p.  342),  which  provides  that  any  fence  or  other  structure  in  the  nature 
of  a  fence,  unnecessarily  exceeding  ten  feet  in  height,  maliciously  erected  or 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  owner  or  occupant  of  ad.joining 
property,  shall  be  deemed  a  private  nuisance,  etc.,  is  constitutional. 

Bar  Due  v.  Cox,  32  Cal.  App.  Dec.  381. 

OFFICERS 

Policemen's  Pension  Fund, — As  a  matter  of  construction,  it  is  both  fair- 
and  reasonable  that,  under  the  terms  of  an  ordinance  of  a  city  establishing  a 
policemen's  pension  fund,  the  allowance,  provided  to  be  made  by  the  terms 
of  a  certain  section  thereof  to  a  widow,  child,  or  children,  is  to  be  attended 
by  the  same  limitation  as  is  contained  in  the  other  provisions  of  said  ordi- 
nance, which  do  not  permit  any  allowance  or  continuation  thereof  to  be  made 
after  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  or  after  the  marriage  of  the 
widow. 

City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Mclveag,  31  Cal.  App.  Dee.  404. 

Removal  From  Office^ — Constitutionality  of  Section  772,  Penal  Code. — 
Section  772  of  the  Penal  Code,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  removal  from  office 
of  a  public  officer,  is  clearly  constitutional,  and  a  proceeding  thereunder  need 
not  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  people,  but  may  be  brought  and  main- 
tained by  and  in  the  name  of  any  person  who  is  willing  to  file  the  necessary 
verified  accusation  in  writing. 

Cline  V.  The  Superior  Court  et  al.,  31  Cal.  App.  Dec.  433. 

RAILROAD    DEPOTS 

Establishment  of  Passenger  Station — Duty  to  Maintain  Suitable  Grounds. 

—If  one  of  such  railroad  companies  establishes  a  passenger  station  near  such 
crossing,  that  company  immediately  becomes  charged  with  the  duty  of  exer- 
cising reasonable  care  to  prepare  and  maintain  suitable  station  grounds  and 
make  them  safe  and  convenient  for  persons  leaving  its  cars  there,  or  who  may 
be  there  for  lawful  purposes.  This  duty  rests  upon  that  company  alone. 
Green  v.  South  San  Francisco  R.  R.  Co.,  58  Cal.  Dec.  342. 

RED   LIGHT  ABATEMENT   ACT 

Redlight  Abatement  Act — Existence  of  Nuisance — General  Reputation  of 
Place. — In  an  action  brought  under  the  "Redlight  Abatement  Act"  for  the 
purpose  of  abating  a  nuisance,  in  view  of  section  5  of  such  act,  evidence  of  the- 
general  reputation  of  the  place  may  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  char-. 
acter  of  the  house. 

People  etc.  v.  Macy,  30  Cal.  App.  Dec.  140. 
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Redlig-ht  Abatement  Act — Knowledge  of  Owners. — In  an  action  against 
the  lessee  and  owners  of  a  building  charging  the  commission  of  a  nuisance  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  "Redlight  Abatement  Act"  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  allege  that  the  owners  permitted  or  maintained  the  nuisance,  since  it 
is  sufficient  to  allege  that  they  had  the  means  of  knowledge  and  could  have 
known  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  that  acts  of  lewdness 
and  prostitution  were  being  committed  on  the  premises. 

People  etc.  v.  Peterson  et  al.,  31  Cal.  App.  Dec.  155. 

SCHOOL   LAW 

School  Law — Employment  and  Discharge  of  Teachers — Not  Municipal 
Affair. — The  government  of  schools  and  the  employment  and  discharge  of 
teachers  is  not  a  municipal  affair,  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  article 
XI,  section  8,  of  the  constitution,  the  State  law  controls  whenever  a  conflict 
arises  between  such  State  law  and  the  charter  of  a  given  municipality. 

Vallejo  High  School  District  of  Solano  County  v.  AVhite  etc.,  30  Cal.  App. 
Dec.  31. 

SEWER   CONNECTIONS 

Monthly  Rate  for  Sewer  Connections. — A  monthly  sewage  rate  imposed 
by  municipal  ordinance  upon  private  property  owners  for  the  use  of  and 
connection  of  their  dwellings  with  the  city  sewerage  system,  comes  within  the 
definitions  of  "tax,"  "impost"  and  "toll,"  and  in  any  case  where  the  legality 
of  such  a  charge  is  involved  the  superior  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  in 
view  of  section  5  of  article  VI  of  the  constitution. 

City  of  Madera  v.  Black,  58  Cal.  Dec.  309. 

Void  Sewer-Rate  Ordinance. — The  city  of  Madera  has  no  authority  to  ac- 
quire, construct  or  operate  sewers  in  its  proprietary  capacity  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  revenue  or  profit  therefrom,  and  an  ordinance  of  that  city  im- 
posing upon  property  owners  a  monthly  rate  for  connections  of  their  prop- 
erties with  the  sewerage  system  owned  by  the  city,  is  void,  where  it  appears 
that  the  rates  imposed  were  for  purposes  additional  to  that  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  repairs  and  maintenance. 

City  of  Madera  v.  Black,  58  Cal.  Dec.  309. 

SIDEWALKS 

Excavation  Under  Sidewalk. — The  abutting  owner,  whose  title  extends  to 
the  center  of  the  street,  may  excavate  a  vault  or  cellar  under  the  sidewalk, 
and  such  owner,  with  permission,  express  or  implied,  of  the  city  authorities, 
may  insert  in  the  sidewalk,  for  the  purpose  of  admittinrr  light  and  air  to  the 
vault  or  cellar,  an  iron  grating,  or  other  similar  device,  if  safely  and  properly 
constructed,  and  such  contrivance  in  the  sidewalk  is  not  a  nuisance  per  se. 

Eunyon  v.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  28  Cal.  App.  Dec.  676. 

Sidewalk  Elevator — Liability  of  Owner  and  Person  Using. — Where  the 
owner  of  property  maintains  a  sidewalk  elevator  he  is  liable  for  injuries  to 
pedestrians  caused  by  his  negligence,  either  in  the  construction,  maintenance 
or  the  operation  of  such  elevator  in  a  negligent  manner  under  his  direction, 
or  with  his  knowledge  and  by  his  permission,  and  one  who  uses  such  elevator 
negligentlv  is  also  liable  for  the  results  of  his  own  negligence. 

Du  Val  V.  Boos  Bros,  etc.,  31  Cal.  App.  Dec.  98. 

Defective  Sidewalk — Liability  of  Owner  of  Building.— The  owner  of  a 
building  is  not  liable  in  damages  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  failure  to 
keep  the  sidewalk  in  front  thereof  in  repair,  where  the  building  has  been 
leased  and  is  being  occupied  by  a  lessee  who  has  agreed  to  repair,  and  where 
the  owner  has  no  notice  of  any  defect  in  the  sidewalk,  and  there  are  no  facts 
in  evidence  which  would  have  put  a  reasonably  prudent  man  upon  inquiry. 

Calvert  v.  G.  G.  Burnett  Estate  Company,  Inc.,  30  Cal.  App.  Dec.  118. 
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STREETS,   USE   OF 

Use  of  Streets  for  Private  Purposes. — A  municipality,  except  where  the 
use  is  temporary  or  the  power  has  been  delegated  by  the  legislature,  has  na 
power  to  authorize  the  use  of  streets  for  a  private  purpose ;  that  is,  one  from 
which  neither  the  municipality  nor  its  citizens  derive  any  consideration  or 
benefit. 

Western  States  Gas  and  Electric  Companv  v.  Bayside  Lumber  Company, 
59  Cal.  Dec.  141. 

Use  of  Streets  for  Business  Purposes. — A  municipality  has  no  power  to 
grant  to  an  abutting  owner  the  right  to  so  construct  his  building  as  to  en- 
croach on  the  street  nor  to  use  the  streets  for  stands  or  booths  for  business, 
purposes. 

Id. 

STREET   IMPROVEMENT    LAW 

Improvement  Act  of  1911 — Resolution  of  Intention — Omission  to  Declare 
District  Described  as  District  to  Be  Benefited — Cure  of  Defect. — In  the  matter 
of  street  improvement  proceedings  under  "The  Improvement  Act  of  1911"' 
(Stats.  1911,  p.  730),  the  failure  of  the  resolution  of  intention  to  expressly 
declare,  as  required  by  section  4  of  the  act,  that  the  district  described  and  to 
be  assessed  is  the  district  to  be  benefited  by  the  work  of  improvement,  is 
cured  by  the  failure  of  the  property  owners,  as  provided  by  section  16  of  the 
act,  to  make  objection  to  such  omission,  and  by  the  issuance,  without  objec- 
tion, of  bonds  to  pay  for  the  improvement,  which  bonds,  by  section  66  of  the 
act,  by  their  issuance,  are  made  conclusive  evidence  of  the  regularit}^  of  the 
proceedings. 

Watkinson  v.  Vaughn,  59  Cal.  Dec.  76. 

Two  Sets  of  Plans  and  Specifications. — A  recital  in  the  notice  of  intention 
for  street  work  that  the  work  was  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  heretofore  adopted  for  doing  the  work  and  on  file  in  the  clerk's 
otfice,  there  being  two  sets  of  plans  and  specifications  on  file,  was  not  mis- 
leading, where  one  set  of  plans  and  specifications  were  filed  more  than  four 
years  before  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  intention  and  the  other  set 
immediately  preceding  said  adoption  and  there  was  a  radical  difference  in 
the  two  sets  of  plans,  as  to  the  type  of  pavement  and  wearing  surface. 

Shepherd  v.  Chapin  etc.  et  al,  31  Cal.  App.  Dec.  285. 

Specifications — Culverts — Use  of  Iron  or  Steel. — Specifications  for  street 
work  are  not  invalidated  by  a  provision  for  calling  for  culverts  of  corrugated 
iron  or  steel. 

Id. 

Several  Streets — Single  Contract. — TJ^nder  the  Vrooman  Act  a  board  of 
town  trustees  has  power  to  cause  several  distinct  streets  to  be  constructed 
under  a  single  contract. 

Blake  &  Bilger  Co.  v.  Chappell  et  al.,  30  Cal.  App.  Dec.  780. 

Viaduct  Over  Right  of  Way. — A  municipality  has  no  authority,  under  the 
Vrooman  Act,  to  construct  a  viaduct  over  a  private  right  of  way,  thereby  con- 
necting two  public  streets,  or  to  assess  the  cost  thereof  upon  a  local  district. 

Bailey  v.  City  of  ITormosa  Beach  et  al.,  30  Cal.  App.  Dec.  959. 

Failure  to  Allege  Public  Street. — In  an  action  for  the  foreclosure  of  a 
street  assessment  lien  on  city  land  the  failure  of  the  complaint  to  state  that 
the  street  improved  is  a  public  street  is  not  a  ground  for  general  demurrer. 

L.  A.  Paving  Co.  v.  L.  A.  Foundry  Co.,  58  Cal.  Dec.  541. 

Notice  of  Improvement — Size  of  Letters  of  Words. — Notice  of  improve- 
ment posted  by  tlie  siii)eriutendent  of  streets  was  not  fatally  defective  be- 
cause the  length  of  each  of  the  letters  comprising  said  word  was  from  one 
twentv-fifth  to  one  sixty-fourth  less  than  the  one  inch  required  by  statute. 

Sheplierd  v.  Chapin.  31  Cal.  A])p.  Dec.  285. 

Notices    of    Improvement — Length    of    Letters — Substantial    Compliance 
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With  Statute. — In  denying  the  application  for  a  hearing  of  this  appeal  in  the 
supreme  court  after  decision  by  the  district  court  of  appeal,  approval  is  with- 
held from  that  portion  of  the  opinion  (28  Cal.  App.  Dec.  1132)  dealing  with 
the  objection  that  the  notice  of  improvement  posted  was  fatally  defective  in 
that  the  heading  "Notice  of  Improvement"  was  not  printed  in  letters  of 
sufficient  length,  except  that  portion  which  holds  that  there  was  a  substantial 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 

Coleman  v.  Spring  Construction  Co.,  58  Cal.  Dec.  66. 

Resolution  of  Award — Omission  of  Reference  to  Bonds — Right  of  Cor- 
rection.— In  view  of  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Improvement  Act  of 
1911,  the  city  council  has  jurisdiction  to  correct  an  omission  to  include  in  the 
resolution  of  award  that  serial  bonds  would  be  issued  to  represent  the  ex- 
penses of  the  improvement,  by  adopting  an  amended  resolution  of  award,  in- 
eluding  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  bonds  and  ordering  the  notice  of 
award  to  be  reposted  and  republished. 

Fed.  Cons.  Co.  v.  Ryan,  32  Cal.  App.  Dec.  347. 

Improvement  Act  of  1911 — Power  to  Accept  Work  and  Make  Assessment — 
Approval  of  Trustees  Unnecessary.— When  street  work  has  been  performed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911,  the  power  to 
accept  the  work  and  make  the  assessment  to  cover  the  cost  thereof  is  vested 
in  the  street  superintendent  direct.  The  act  does  not  require  that  the  assess- 
ment be  ordered  or  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  city  council  except 
in  the  case  of  a  partial  assessment. 

California  Portland  Cement  Co.  v.  Boone,  etc.,  58  Cal.  Dec.  128. 

Acceptance  of  Work  Piecemeal. — In  such  case,  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tractor requested  that  the  work  be  accepted  piecemeal,  as  provided  in  section 
30  of  the  act,  and  that  the  board  of  trustees  granted  the  request,  can  not 
change  the  plain  provisions  of  the  act  "that  the  work  must  in  all  cases  be 
done  under  the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent  of 
streets,"  and  that  he  alone,  therefore,  has  power  to  accept  the  work  as  com- 
pleted. 

California  Portland  Cement  Co.  v.  Boone,  58  Cal.  Dec.  128. 

Assessment — ^Appeal  to  Council. — In  view  of  section  26  of  the  Street  Im- 
provement Act  of  1911,  which  provides  for  an  appeal  to  the  city  council  by 
persons  interested  in  determining  the  validity  of  an  assessment  made  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  which  further  provides  that  the  decision  of  the 
council  upon  the  questions  presented  upon  such  appeal  shall  be  final,  the 
action  of  the  council  in  upholding  an  assessment  and  overruling  an  appeal  is 
not  subject  to  attack  in  the  absence  of  fraud. 

Cutting  V.  Vaughn,  59  Cal.  Dec.  130. 

Note  Given  for  Void  Assessment — Lack  of  Consideration. — A  promissory 
note  given  by  the  property  owner  to  the  street  contractor  in  consideration  of 
the  extension  of  time  for  the  payment,  of  a  part  of  such  a  void  assessment, 
both  parties  believing  that  the  assessment  was  valid  and  an  enforceable  lien, 
is  without  consideration  and  void. 

City  Street  Imp.  Co.  v.  Pearson,  58  Cal.  Dec.  516. 

Improvement  Act  of  1911 — Running  of  Bonds — Time. — ^Under  section  61 
of  the  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915  it  is  not  required  that  the  resolution 
of  intention  shall  distinctly  specify  a  definite  time  in  which  the  bonds  are  to 
run,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  state  in  the  language  of  the  statute  that  the  bonds 
' '  shall  extend  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  nine  years  from  the  second  day  of 
Januarv  next  succeeding  their  date." 

Shepherd  v.  Chapin,  31  Cal.  App.  Dec.  385. 

Oral  Assignment  of  Bonds  by  Sub-Contractor— Security  for  Money  Ad- 
vanced to  Perform  Contract — Valid  Assignment. — An  oral  assignment  by  a 
sub-contractor  for  certain  road  improvement  bonds,  which  he  was  to  receive 
from  the  contractor  in  payment  for  the  work  to  be  performed  by  him  under 
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his  sub-contract,  as  security  for  moneys  to  be  advanced  to  enable  him  to  carry 
through  the  work,  is  valid,  since  an  assignment  of  a  chose  of  action  may  be 
orally  made. 

Oswald  V.  Schwartz,  58  Cal.  Dec.  496. 

Bond  Act  of  1899— Meaning  of  Phrase  "Amount  Due  Thereon. "—The 
phrase  "the  amount  due  thereon,"  contained  in  section  5  of  the  bond  act 
(Stats.  1899,  p.  43)  means  the  amount  due  on  the  bond  at  the  time  the  city 
treasurer  gives  the  notice  of  sale. 

Chapman  v.  Joeelyn,  59  Cal.  Dec.  216. 

Notice  of  Sale  Under  Bond  Act  of  1899 — Misstatement  of  Amount  Due. — 
The  requirement  contained  in  the  bond  act  (Stats.  1899,  p.  43)  that  the  notice 
of  sale  by  a  city  treasurer  shall  state  the  amount  due  on  the  bond  is  mandatory, 
and  must  be  strictly  followed ;  and  a  failure  to  state  in  such  notice  the  correct 
amount  due  on  the  bond,  and  the  stating  therein  of  an  amount  less  than  was 
due,  was  not  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  statute,  and  a  sale  made  upon 
such  a  notice  was  void. 

Id. 

Rule  Governing  Superiority  of  Liens. — As  between  liens  imposed  on  prop- 
erty— that  is,  on  a  thing  regardless  of  ownership,  such  as  street  assessment 
liens — by  public  authority  for  a  public  purpose,  the  one  last  imposed  is 
paramount. 

Woodill  &  Hulse  Elec.  Co.  v.  Young  et  al.,  58  Cal.  Dec.  42. 
STREET  OPENING   LAW 

Appointment  of  Commissioners  Under  Street  Opening  Act  of  1889 — City 
Officers  Not  Disqualified. — Under  section  6  of  the  Street  Opening  Act  of  March 
6.  1889,  commissioners  appointed  by  a  city  council  to  assess  the  benefits  and 
damages,  consisting  of  the  city  clerk,  city  attorney  and  city  assessor,  are  not 
disqualified  by  reason  of  the  public  character  of  their  employment  from  act- 
ing, since  the  statute  leaves  the  matter  of  selection  of  commissioners  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  council. 

Cohen  v.  City  of  Alameda,  30  Cal.  App.  Dec.  116. 

TIDE   LANDS 

Tide  Lands — Grant  to  Municipal  Corporations — Power  of  Legislature. — 

The  legislature  under  the  terms  of  the  constitution  has  the  power  to  grant 
to  municipal  corporations  tide  lands  and  harbor  frontages  to  which  the  State 
holds  title  for  certain  trust  purposes  from  the  general  government. 

City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Pac.  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  30  Cal.  Ajjp.  Dec.  879. 

TAXATION 

Properties  Outside  City — Liability  to  Taxation. — Under  section  1  of  article 
XIII  of  the  constitution,  as  amended  on  November  3,  1914,  a  municipal  cor- 
poration is  subject  to  taxation  for  county  purposes  for  properties  located 
outside  of  the  city  which  were  acquired  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  and  which  were  subject  to  taxation  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  where  such  properties  were  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  municipal  water  system,  and  consisted  of  pipes  and  mains  lying  in  and 
under  roads  and  streets  of  the  county  and  without  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city. 

Pasadena  v.  Los  Angeles  Co.,  59  Cal.  Dec.  158. 

TUNNELS 

Tunnel   Construction — Adoption  of   Street  Improvement  Act  of  1913. — 

The  city  council  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  notwithstanding  the  charter  of 
that  city  contains  no  provision  for  the  lewvnug  of  a  special  assessment  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  the  consfrnction  of  a  tunnel,  lias  power  to  adopt  the  "Street 
Improvement  Act  of  1913"  for  snch  purpose. 

Hayes  v.  Handley,  59  Cal.  Dee.  203. 

Tunnel — City  a  Coterminous  Owner — Lateral  Support. — Where  a  city  was 
constructing  a  tunnel  beneath  a  street  along  the  line  thereof  in  front  of  an 
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abutting  owner's  land,  it  was,  for  all  purposes,  properly  connected  with  the 
use  of  the  land  as  a  street,  a  coterminous  owner  with  the  abutting  owner  as 
to  the  portion  of  her  lot  situated  immediately  adjoining  the  street,  and  was, 
therefore,  under  obligation  in  constructing  the  tunnel  to  use  ordinary  care  and 
skill  and  take  reasonable  precautions  to  sustain  the  land  of  the  abutting  owner 
as  a  coterminous  owner,  and  any  injury  caused  to  the  abutting  owner's  land 
by  its  failure  or  neglect  to  use  such  care  and  skill  and  take  such  precautions, 
would  constitute  a  trespass  upon  real  property. 

Porter  v.  Los  Angeles,  59  Cal.  Dec.  373. 

Tunnel  for  Public  Use.— A  tunnel  constructed  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
street  cars  is  a  public  improvement,  and  its  use  a  public  use,  since  a  public 
way  is  for  the  general  public. benefit,  although  not  open  to  all  modes  of  travel, 
provided  it  is  open  to  the  general  public  for  travel  thereon  in  the  manner  to 
which  it  is  adapted. 

Larsen  v.  San  Francisco,  59  Cal.  Dee.  43. 

Tunnel  Below  Surface  of  Street— Rights  Acquired  under  Dedication.— 
The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  not  without  authority  to  construct  a  tunnel  below 
the  surface  of  a  street  on  the  theory  that  the  original  dedication  was  of  the 
land  as  and  for  an  ordinary  street  conferring  surface  rights  onlv. 

Hayes  v.  Handley,  28  Cal.  App.  Dec.  592. 

WATER   SYSTEMS 

Injunction— Supplying  of  Water  by  City  to  Inhabitants— Failure  to  Show 
Public  Nuisance.— In  a  suit  under  the  statute  of  1913  (Stats.  1913,  p.  793)  to 
enjoin  a  city  and  its  officers  from  continuing  to  supply  water  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  for  domestic  uses,  where  the  trial  court  found  that  the  water 
furnished  and  supplied  by  the  city  "is  safe,  wholesome,  sanitary,  healthful, 
potable,  and  fit  for  human  consumption,"  and  that  the  city  was  not  supplying 
to  the  plaintiff'  for  domestic  or  other  uses  any  water  that  was  not  fit  for 
human  consumption,  which  findings  were  supported  by  the  evidence,  the 
court  was  justified  in  refusing  to  grant  any  relief  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  plaintiff  as  a  private  individual  was  maintaining  an  action  to  abate  or 
enjoin  a  condition  which  constituted  a  public  nuisance. 

Fi-ost  V.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  58  Cal.  Dec.  119. 

Extension  of  Water  System — Supply  of  Isolated  Inhabitants. — A  muni- 
cipal corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  its  inhabitants  with 
water  cannot  be  compelled  in  every  case  to  connect  the  property  of  its  inhabi- 
tants with  its  supply  pipes,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  compel  the  munici- 
pality by  mandamus  to  extend  its  pipes  to  supply  one  or  two  persons  living 
in  places  remote  from  well-settled  districts,  who  have  at  their  door  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  from  another  source. 

Marr  v.  City  of  Glendale,  28  Cal.  App.  Dec.  941. 

ZONES 

Ordinance  Prohibiting  Locating  of  Undertaking  Establishments  Outside 
of  Certain  Zones.- — Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization  of  our 
State  and  Federal  governments  is  to  secure  to  men  the  "inalienable  right"  of 
''pursuing  and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness"  (Const.  California,  art.  I,  sec. 
1),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  undertaking  parlors  in  thickly 
settled  communities  and  residential  districts  may  constitute  such  an  invasion 
of  this  inalienable  right  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  as  to  bring  the  regulation 
and  control  and,  if  necessary,  the  prohibition  thereof,  within  the  well-recog- 
nized police  power  of  the  State,  and  that  a  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
locating  of  such  establishments  outside  of  certain  zones  within  the  city  is, 
therefore,  constitutional. 

Brown  v.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  59  Cal.  Dec.  261. 

The  creation  of  amendments  to  a  city  ordinance  which  prohibited  the 
establishment  of  undertaking  parlors  at  any  point  in  the  city  except  within 
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a  designated  zone,  by  which  such  amendments  the  legislative  body  of  the  city 
in  effect  granted  special  permits  to  locate  undertaking  parlors  in  the  pro- 
hibited district  in  no  wise  authorized,  even  if  such  amendments  were  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  the  location  of  an  undertaking  parlor  by  a  person  outside 
of  an  excepted  zone  created  by  a  later  ordinance,  on  the  theory  that  the  said 
location  of  said  person's  undertaking  parlor  was  no  more  objectionable  than 
was  the  location  of  the  several  undertaking  establishments  permitted  in  the 
special  zones  created  by  said  amendments  to  the  original  ordinance. 


TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

Notices,  Bills,  Posters,  Cards  and  Advertisements,  prohibiting  posting  on  tele- 
phone, telegraph  or  other  poles  in  the  city.    Santa  Maria  2945. 

Dogs,  providing  that  during  quarantine  period  marshal  may  kill  any  dog  found 
at  large.  This  ordinance  is  to  prevent  spread  of  rabies  and  other  animal 
diseases  dangerous  to  human  beings.    Taft  2946. 

Spur  Track,  granting  permission  to  traction  company  to  construct.  San  Lean- 
dro  2947. 

Vehicles,  regulating  parking  and  control  of  where  signs  are  placed  on  the 
street  or  white  lines  marked  on  the  pavement,  and  authorizing  the  closing 
of  streets  during  dangerous  congestion.    Alameda  2948. 

Games,  prohibiting  playing  croquet  or  roque,  or  to  pitch  horseshoes  or  quoits 
in  park.    Long  Beach  2949. 

Vehicles,  regulating  operation  of  hacks,  coaches,  omnibuses,  carriages  or  auto- 
mobiles for  hire.    Venice  2950: 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.    San  Fernando  2951. 

City  Manager,  creating  office  and  prescribing  duties.    Richmond  2952. 

City  Officials,  fixing  compensation.    Azusa  2953. 

Garage,  prohibiting  maintenance,  establishm-ent  or  carrying  on  in  certain  por- 
tions of  city.    Anaheim  2954. 

County  Aid  Commissioner  and  Expert  Accountant,  creating  and  consolidating 
said  offices  and  fixing  compensation  and  prescribing  duties.  Orange  Co. 
2955. 

Street  Obstructions,  prohibiting  obstructing  streets,  sidewalks  or  alley  with 
signs.    Brea  2956. 

City  Employees,  fixing  compensation.    Oakland  2957. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.    Santa  Monica  2958. 

Nuisance,  declaring  and  defining.     San  Buenaventura  29i59. 

Property  Line  and  Grade  Elevations,  establishing.    Pomona  2960. 

Water  Rates,  fixing.    Elsinore  2961. 

Buildings,  declaring  unsanitary  structures  to  be  nuisance  and  providing  for 
abatement.    2962. 

Condemnation  Proceedings,  extending  time  within  which  to  commence.  Fill- 
more 2963. 

Boats,  licensing  privately-owned.    Oakland  2964. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.    San  Bernardino  2965. 

Buildings,  Fire  Limits,  providing  regulations  for  building  construction  and 
establishing  fire  limits.    Taft  2966. 

County  Road,  closing  up  and  abandoning.    Oakland  2967. 

Public  Service  Department,  creating  Division  of  General  Administration,  Di- 
vision of  Engineerng  and  Division  of  Plant  and  Production.  Glendale  2968. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Pleasanton  2969. 

City  Officers  and  Employees,  fixing  salaries  to  be  received.    San  Jose  2970. 

Public  Nuisances,  defining.    Buenaventura  2971. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.    Oroville  2972. 

City  Planning  Commission,  appointing  and  defining  powers.    Whittier  2973. 
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Taxation,  fixing  maximum  rate.    San  Jose  2974. 

Two  Platoon  System  in  Fire  Department,  creating  and  fixing  daily  hours  of 

service.    San  Jose  2975. 
Auditor,  creating  office  and  prescribing  duties.    Pittsburg  2976. 
Auditing  Department,  providing  for  positions  therein.    Long  Beach  2977. 
Animals  and  Fowls,  regulating  keeping.  Corona  2978. 
Tidelands  and  Submerged  Lands,   regulating  use  for  commercial  purposes. 

Venice  2979. 
Meter  Rates,  fixing  charge.    Exeter  2980. 

Moving  Picture  Theatres,  regulating  construction  thereof.    Long  Beach  2981. 
City  Planning  Commission,  creating,  defining  powers  and  fixing  compensation 

of  secretary.    Coronado  2982. 
Finance  and  Accounting  Department,  creating  positions  in  and  fixing  salary. 

Long  Beach  2983. 
City  Officials  and  Employees,  fixing  salaries.    Glendale  2984. 
Public  Nuisances,  forms  for  abatement  of.    2985 
License  Ordinance,  general  business.    Corcoran  2986. 

Sidewalk  or  Curbing,  providing  how  should  be  constructed.    Corcoran  2987. 
License  Ordinance,  general  business.    Colton  2988. 
City  Employees  and  Officers,  providing  for  and  fixing  compensation.     San 

Francisco  2989. 
Nuisances,  providing  for  abatement  of  all  kinds,  including  removal  of  dirt, 

rubbish,  weeds  and  rank  growths  from  buildings  or  lots,  or  the  sidewalks. 

Tehachapi  2990. 
Harbor  Commission  and  Harbormaster,  creating.    Sacramento  2991. 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  relating  to  the  planting,  protection,  preservation,  regulation 

and  control.    Sacramento  2992. 
Official  Base  of  Levels,  fixing  height.    Sacramento  2993. 
Street  Sprinkling,  providing  for  when  street  is  occupied  by  street  railway, 

suburban   railways   or  interurban  railways,   and  prescribing  manner  in 

which  it  shall  be  done.    Sacramento  2994. 
Waterfront,  Wharves,  Levees,  Docks,  Chutes,  Elevators,  and  Landing  Places, 

regulating  use,  fixing  rates,  charges  and  tolls  to  be  paid.    Sacramento  2995. 
Landing  Places,  regulating  use ;  fixing  rates,  charges  and  tolls  to  be  paid.    Sac- 
ramento 2995. 
Streets  and  Alleys,  preventing  obstruction.    Sacramento  2996. 
Garbage,  Dodgers,  Etc.,  prohibiting  dumping  within  city  limits.     Sacramento 

2997. 
Bees,  prohibiting  the  ranching  of  more  than  two  hives  of  bees  within  the  city 

limits.    Sacramento  2998. 
Hotel  Keepers  and  Lodging  House  Keepers,  requiring  to  keep  register.    Sacra- 
mento 2999. 
Air  Guns,  prohibiting  carrying  and  use  in  city  limits.    Sacramento  3000. 
Market  Place  for  Country  Produce,  establishing  and  regulating.     Sacramento 

3001. 
Expectoration,  prohibiting  in  public  places.     Sacramento  3002. 
Health  Inspection  Fees,  regulating.    San  Francisco  3003. 
License  Ordinance,  general  business.    San  Francisco  3004. 


WHAT  OUR  PACIFIC  COAST  CITIES  ARE  DOING 

Alameda  is  planning  tlie  establishment  of  has  ordered  a  reduction  in  insurance  rates, 

a  municipal  day  nursery  to  care  for  children  Fresno   freeholders  are  reported   to  have 

whose  mothers  are  compelled  to  go  out  to  decided  on  a  new  charter  based  on  the  com- 

work  during  the  day.  mission  plan. 

Chico.      As    a    result   of   modernizing    the  Grass  Valley,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 

fire  department  by  the  installation  of  a  num-  the  state,  is  considering  the  adoption  of  a 

ber  of  paid  men,  the  Board  of  Underwriters  city  manager  charter. 
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Hollister  will  soon  construct  a  macadam 
pavement  on  several  streets. 

Los  Angeles.  The  budget  committee  re- 
cently cut  out  a  $50,000  item  for  sweeping 
the  streets  with  a  vacuum  cleaner,  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  city  system  is  more 
economical.  The  city  recently  increased  its 
water  rates  about  28  per  cent,  despite  which 
the  new  rates  are  lower  than  in  any  other 
California  city.  The  zone  ordinance  is 
threatened  with  attack  from  some  property 
owners  in  the  Wilshire  district  who  contend 
that  it  is  unconstitutional.  The  Pacific 
Electric  Railway  reports  a  loss  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  past  two  years  and  has  asked  the 
Railroad  Commission  for  5  and  10-cent  rates 
on  the  zone  plan.  The  city  council  has  de- 
cided to  abolish  wheeled  lunch  carts  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  sanitary.  The 
city  planning  commission  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  opposed  to  the  drilling  of  oil  wells  or 
reopening  of  old  wells  in  the  residential 
district. 

Martinez's  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  in 
favor  of  the  city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley  and  Rich- 
mond are  now  negotiating  with  the  East  Bay 
Water  Company  for  purchasing  its  distribut- 
ing system. 

Pasadena.  Notwithstanding  the  suggested 
purchase  of  the  Edison  system  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  municipal  lighting  system,  the 
rates  to  private  consumers  would  remain  as 
at  present,  the  lowest  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. The  charge  for  public  lighting  is  the 
same  as  Los  Angeles  and  very  much  lower 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  South.  The 
city  council  has  amended  the  salary  ordi- 
nance so  as  to  provide  for  a  pension  for  vet- 
eran officials,  and  Heman  Dyer,  City  Clerk 
for  twenty-five  years,  is  about  to  retire  on 
half  pay.  The  engineer  of  the  Water  De- 
partment points  out  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  water  supply  and  urges  negotiations 
with  Los  Angeles  for  a  share  of  the  Owens 
River  water.  An  advertising  fund  of  $15,000 
may  be  allowed  in  the  budget  of  this  year. 

Riverside  wants  to  buy  a  three  and  a  half 
ton  truck  and  five  ton  trailer  with  dumps 
for  the  Street  Department. 

San  Diego  motorists  are  urging  the  city 
council  to  put  a  wheel  tax  on  automobiles 
for  paving  the  connecting  road  links  in  and 
around  the  city.    The  maximum  charge  pro- 


posed would  not  be  more  than  seven  cents  a 
day  on  the  largest  cars. 

San  Francisco's  ability  to  handle  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  has  demon- 
strated the  advantage  of  a  big  city  having 
a  suitable  convention  hall.  The  wonderful 
success  of  the  apparatus  installed  for  im- 
proving the  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
delegates  and  visitors. 

Stockton's  city  officials  are  advocating 
more  stringent  regulations  of  billboards. 

Vallejo  has  a  party  out  under  City  En- 
gineer Kilkenny  investigating  a  new  source 
of  water  supply. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  just  upheld  the 
imposition  of  a  "stand-by"  charge  payable 
out  of  the  public  treasurys  of  the  East  Bay 
cities  to  the  water  company.  It  may  result 
in  a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  Railroad  Commission. 


PURE 


FOR  DRINKING 

FOR  SWIMMING   POOLS 

FOR   INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

-SAVES- 
LIFE  &  PROPERTY 

CALIFORNIA  FILTER  COMPANY 

1218  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


RELIABLE  FIRMS 

The  firms  mentioned  below  specilize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for 
the  same.  They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.  In  case  of  pro- 
posed work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.    Catalogs  sent  on  request. 


Accountants 

William  Dolge,  Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Cali- 
fornia St.,  S.  F. 
Architects 

Glass  &  Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Asphaltum 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
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Brick — Face  and  Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Engineering  Service  Co.,  Suite  1316  Wash- 
ington Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Culverts 

Gladding.  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles and  West  Berkeley. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  California, 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  1758  No. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

Drain  Tile 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Election  Supplies 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Electrical  Supplies 
General  Electric  Co..  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Engravers  and   Bond   Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Filters 

California  Filter  Co.,  1218  Merchants  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fire   Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 

Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 

Hollow  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Imhoff  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Municipal  Printing  and  Supplies 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran-. 
Cisco. 


Ornamental   Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Paints 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Pavements 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pavement  Materials 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pipe 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Pressed  Brick 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Roofing  Tile 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 
Sewer  Fittings 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Street  Signs 

California    Corrugated    Culvert    Co.,    Los 
Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 
Street  Lighting 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 
Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
Warren  ite — Bitulithic 

Warren  Brothers  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Water  Filters 

California  Filter  Co.,  1218  Merchants  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Water  Meters 
Neptune   Meter   Company,   San  Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  141  New  Montgomery 
St.,  S.  F. 
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Forget  Your  Meter  Troubles 

EQUIP  ALL  YOUR  SERVICES  WITH 
EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 

You  will  want  to  investigate  for  yourselves,  but  these 
records  are  added  for  your  convenience.  Names  of 
cities  on  request. 

Sensitive      Casual  tests  of  a  ^,  on  .008  inch  opening 
at  40  lbs.  discharge  one  gallon  per  hour. 

Accurate     ^/s  size,  after  10  years  active  service  tested 
only  }/2  of  1%  slow  on  1/16  inch  stream. 

Durable       30  years  service  with  repair  costs  of  less 
than  }/2   of   1%   per  annum. 

Reliable       Out  of  1,800  in  use  in  one  city  only  4 
found  "stopped"  between  readings. 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141   New  Montgomery  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
1001    Central  Building 


•.••■••■••■. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 
"^^"^  C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 
Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 
Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A  record    unsurpassed    in    the   history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


PACIFIC   COAST   IIRANCHES    AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE,    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
701    East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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Is  Your  Chamber  of  Commerce 

A  Leader  or  A  Leaner? 


Many  cities  in  America  today  are 
marking  time  because  they  are  not 
organized  for  progress. 

There  is  no  city,  no  town,  so  poorly 
situated  as  not  to  possess  the  possi- 
bilities of  substantial  development. 

Some  of  our  greatest  cities  have  few 
natural  advantages. 

They  are  not  great  by  nature,  but  be- 
cause the  vision  and  energy  and 
courage  and  faith  of  MEN  MADE 
THEM  GREAT. 


Cities  become  great — not  in  numbers 
alone,  but  in  fullness  of  living,  when 
their  citizens  form  the  habit  of 
working  together. 

This  habit  of  co-operation  is  devel- 
oped through  strong  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  grounded  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  successful  experi- 
ence of  progressive  cities — Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  achieving 
power,  with  a  worthy  goal,  and 
backed  by  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
pocketbooks  of  their  citizens. 


THAT  IS  THE  KIND  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  BUILDS. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  you  can  have  in  your  city. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  best  cities  have  the  best  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

Nor  is  it  by  accident  that  the  best  Chambers  of  Commerce  employ  the 
services  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  when  in  need  of  professional  assist- 
ance. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

BUILDS 

AMERICAN  CITIES  BETTER 


Hundreds  of  cities,  large  and  small  have  found  new  life  and  unexpected 
development  through  their  Chambers  of  Commerce  when  organized  or  re- 
organized by  the 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants    Exchange   Building,  San   Francisco,  California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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Your  City-^rOur  Service 
=^Progress 


In  seven  years  the  American  City 
Bureau,  (associated  witli  Tlie  Ameri- 
can City  Magazine)  has  grown  from 
a  field  staff  of  three  men  to  an  in- 
ternational institution  employing  80 
field  repi'esentatives,  with  a  present 
record  of  about  100  campaigns  a 
year  to  its  credit,  and  with  offices 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago 
and  Toronto. 

Today,  the  Bureau  has  regularly  on  its 
staff  a  Municipal  Charter  Specialist, 
a  Housing  Development  Specialist, 
a  number  of  Research  Specialists 
and  speakers  of  national  fame. 


The  American  City  Bureau  has  a  plan 
and  a  policy,  and  behind  these  is  a 
reputation  gained  in  more  than  250 
cities  in  36  States  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

When  the  American  City  Bureau  is 
engaged  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Bureau  backs  up  the  organiza- 
tion with  three  years  of  service  by 
civic-commercial  organization  spe- 
cialists— in  addition  to  the  campaign 
which  provides  members  and  in- 
come. 


SERVICE  BUILT  IT! 
ITS  SERVICE  BUILDS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  its  Western  office  in  San  Francisco,  the  American 
City  Bureau  has  conducted  Chamber  of  Commerce  campaigns  in  the  following 
cities: 

California Fresno,  Long  Beach,  San  Pedro,  San  Jose,  Santa  Monica, 

Santa  Clara,  Pasadena,  Madera,  Merced.  Visalia,  Chico, 
Santa  Cruz,  Hemet,  Marysville,  Vallejo. 

Idaho Boise,  Nampa,  Sandpoint. 

Montana Butte,  Missoula. 

Nevada Reno. 

Oregon Medford,  and  for  the  Oregon  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— 62   communities  simultaneously. 

Washington Seattle,  Spokane. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  IS  PREPARED  TO  SERVE 
YOUR  COMMUNITY  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  NEEDS. 

May  we  help  you  to  build  your  city  for  tomorrow? 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants   Exchange    Building,   San    Francisco,   California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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Septic  Tank 
Siphons 

" 
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Sewage  Ejectors 

" 

12 

Joint  Compounds 

" 

14 

General  Catalog 

" 

7 

Imhoff  Tanks 

PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  CO. 

SINGER  BUILDING.    NEW  YORK 
4241-3  E.RAVENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 


FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific  Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Kindly  Mention 
PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  .f 
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FIRE    MOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34   FREMONT   ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAt. 


•..•..•..•-•..•..•»•.•••■ 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  clsum  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby  insuring  you  the 
UOWEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced   staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Bnilding.    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES.  Manager 


GLASS  ®  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Hearst  Examiner  Bldg. 
FRESNO       ....        CoryBIdg. 
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WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 


Insurance  Bldg.,  311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 


"•••••••"•"•••••••- 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manuiactiirers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL   TERRA   GOTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St. 


WORKS: 
WEST  ALAMEDA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


»•.•••••«••.•.•• 
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Use   PERMAN^WT    P\PE  for 
IRRIGATION  DRAINAGE 

CULVERTS  SEWERAGE 

<  I  CROCKER  BLDG.  '  SAN  FRANCISCO 
^§  )NORHS-LINCOLN,CAL. 
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PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use   STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all   purposes. 

Designed,   Fabricated,    Erected  anywhere  on  the   Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS  will  give  service  heretofore 
unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 
non-corrosive    Quality.        You   will  find  nothing  but   "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 


444  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAFT  BAKERSFIKLD 


1758  N.  Broadway 
LOS  ANGELES 
FRESNO 


«,.«..•..•..«..«» 
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E  Pluribus  Unum 

( One   Out  of  Many) 


AMEHUK  INGOT  IRON 

KESrSTS   RUST 


Armco  Corrugated 

Culverts 

installed  under  the  concrete  p;iving  of  the 
California  State  Highways.    There  as  every- 
wh(n'e,  they  are  giving  dependable  service. 
Thev  are  built  to  last. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles 


5th  &  Parker  Sts.,  W.  Berkeley 
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City  ClerJ^:     Attention! 

BUDGET  SEGREGATION 


These  forms  have  been  devised  by  State  Controller 
John  S.  Chambers  and  approved  by  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities. 

Carefully  read  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Chambers 
with  its  accompanying  illustrations  appearing  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  It  is  intended  to  assist  you  in  making  your  bud- 
get appropriations. 

Form  /—STATEMENT  OF   AMOUNTS    RECEIVED 
AND  ESTIMATED  OTHER  THAN  TAXES. 

Form  2— STATEMENT  OF  AMOUNTS  EXPENDED 
AND  REQUIRED. 

Form  J—RECAPITULATION  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM 
ALL  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  TAXATION. 

Form  ^—RECAPITULATION  OF    EXPENDITURES. 

We  have  these  forms  in  stock  and  can  make  immediate 
shipment. 

Place   Your  Order  NOW! 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Municipal  Supplies 
San    Francisco 
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Do    You   Know   What 
"McMILLAN"  Means 


If  you  have  always  made  your  minutes  and  ordinance  entries  by 
the  tedious  method  of  "long-hand" — 

If  you  have  suffered  the  humiliation  of  having  had  your  penman- 
ship questioned — 

If  you  have  had  hours  of  laborious  pen  writing  with  its  many 
errors  and  erasures — 

If  you  have  had  annoying  interruptions  when  entering  your  mmutes 
so  others  could  refer   to  previous  entries — 

Then  it  is  time  to  appreciate  "McMILLAN." 

It  is  the  standard  loose  leaf  typewriter  record  book  for  Municipalities. 


How  tne  leaves  are  inserted  and  the  book  is  locked 
We  can  show  you  where  it  fills  a  long  felt  need  in  your  office. 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Jtgents 
San    Prancisco 


•..•..•..••••■• 
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Organized  1897 
Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference,  University  of  California 

OFFICERS  ' 

President,  WILLIAM   P.   BUTCHER,  City  Attorney  of  Santa  Barbara 

First  Vice-President,   CHARLES  E.  HBWES,  City  Manager  of  Alameda 

Second  Vice-President,  H.  L.  MOODY,  City  Auditor  of  San  Diego 
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Official  Printers:  A.   Carlisle  &  Co.,   San  Francisco  ^ 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities  maintains  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's  Office, 
a  Bureau  for  furnishing  city  and  town  officials  with  information  on  municipal  affairs,  and  loaning 
copies  of  new  ordinances  and  specifications.  Officials  are  urged  to  make  a  free  use  of  this 
Bureau.      Kindly   send    a   self-addressed    stamped    envelope   in   all   cases. 

Members  of  the  California  League  of  Municipalities 
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Hillsborough 
Hollister 
Holtville 
Honolulu 


Huntington  Beach 

Huntington  Park 

Imperial 

Inglewood 

Jackson 

Kennett 

King  City 

Kingsburg 

Lakeport 

Larkspur 

La  Mesa 

Lemoore 

Lindsay 

Livermore 

Lodi 

Lompoc 

Long  Beach 

Lordsburg 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Banos 

Los  Gatos 

Loyalton 

Manhattan  Beach 

Maricopa 

Martinez 

Marysville 

Merced 

Mill  Valley 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Montague 

Monterey 

Morgan  Hill 

Mountain  View 

Napa 

National  City 

Needles 

Nevada  City 

Newman 

Newport  Beach 

Oakland 

Oceanside 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orland 

Oroville 

Oxnard 


Pacific  Grove 
Palo  Alto 
Pasadena 
Paso  Robles 
Patterson 
Petaluma 
Piedmont 
Pinole 
Pittsburg 
Placerville 
Pleasanton 
Plymouth 
Point  Arena 
Pomona 
Porterville 
Potter  Valley 
Red  Bluff 
Redding 
Redlands 
Redondo  Beach 
Redwood  City 
Reedley 
Rialto 
Richmond 
Rio  Vista 
Riverside 
Roseville 
Ross 

Sacramento 
Salinas 
Sanger 
San  Anselmo 
San  Bernardino 
San  Bruno 
San  Diego 
San  Fernando 
San  Francisco 
San  Gabriel 
San  Juan 
San  Jose 
San  Leandro 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Marino 
San  Mateo 
San  Rafael 
Santa  Ana 
Santa  Barbara 


Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Paula 

Santa  Rosa 

Sausaliio 

Sawtelle 

Sebastopol 

Selma 

Sierra  Madre 

Sisson 

Sonoma 

Sonora 

South  Pasadena 

South  San  Francisco 

St.  Helena 

Stanton 

Stockton 

Suisun 

Sutter  Creek 

Sunnyvale 

Susanville 

Taft 

Tehachapi 

Tehama 

Tracy 

Tropico 

Tulare 

Turlock 

Ukiah 

Upland 

Vacaville 

Vallejo 

Ventura 

Venice 

Visalia 

Walnut  Creek 

Watsonville 

Watts 

Wheatland 

Whittier 

Willits 

Winters 

Woodland 

Yreka 

Yuba  City 
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MAIN  STREET,  RIO  VISTA,  CALIFORNIA 

No  railroad  enters  this  city^  therefore  there  is  much  trucking  over  this  pavement.  Constructed  in  1914, 

3j^-inch  asphaltic  concrete  base,  ij^-inch  asphaltic  concrete  surface.  Still 

in  excellent  condition.  Cost  of  upkeep  nothing. 

Resisting  the  Stress  of  Modern  Traffic 

The  modern  roadway  must  be  built  to  resist  the  shearing  and  crushing 
stresses  of  heavy  traffic.  It  must  not  buckle  in  hot  weather  or  crack  in 
cold  weather.  It  must  be  relatively  economical  in  cost. 


Engineers  engaged  in  highway  building  have 
found  that  asphaltic  concrete,  properly  con- 
siiructed  with  Calol  Asphaltum  "D"  Grade, 
will  make  a  pavement  with  these  necessary 
characteristics. 

This  type  of  roadway  is  flexible  but  strong, 
transmitting  the  weight  of  traffic  to  the  sub- 
base  without  breaking  or  indenting  the  surface. 
Its  cushioning  effect  distributes  the  stresses 
caused  by  the  motion  of  traffic  over  wide  areas 
of  the  base,  preserving  the  surface  intact. 


Temperature  changes  do  not  affect  this  type 
of  pavement. 

Calol  Asphaltum  "D"  Grade  is  shipped  in 
wooden  barrels  and  in  tank  cars  equipped  with 
steam  coils  to  facilitate  unloading.  The  con- 
venient location  of  refineries  insures  prompt 
delivery. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  8,  entitled  "The  Use 
of  Calol  Asphaltum  in  Pavement  Construc- 
tion." 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  NEXT  CONVENTION 


The  Twenty-second  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  city  and  town  officials  of 
California  will  be  held  at  Chico,  Nov- 
ember 8th  to  the  nth,  1920.  This 
meeting  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual 
importance  on  account  of  certain  recent 
decisions  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
affecting  municipalities,  also  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  just  precede 
another  meeting  of  the  legislature.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission imposing  a  "stand-by"  charge 
(so-called)  on  municipalities,  which  de- 
cision has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  raised  a  vital  question  in 
this  state  which  may  require  another 
constitutional  amendment  to  settle. 

The  imposition  of  the  so-called  "stand- 
by" charge  is  fraught  with  very  serious 
consequences  to  our  cities  and  towns. 
Under  it  the  Railroad  Commission  has 
the  right  to  put  its  hands  in  the  local 
treasury  of  any  municipality  in  this 
state  and  take  out  such  portion  of  the 
funds  as  it  sees  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  service  corporations.  The  Con- 
stitution of  this  State  says  that  no 
state  commission  shall  have  the  right 
to  levy  a  tax  or  interfere  with  municipal 
money,  and  if  this  is  not  an  interference 
with  municipal  money,  then  what  is  it? 
If  the  people  of  California,  in  a  burst 
of  confidence,  granted  this  power  to 
the  Railroad  Commission  by  a  consti- 


tutional amendment,  perhaps  it  is  not 
too  late  to  take  it  back  by  another 
constitutional  amendment. 

As  the  law  stands  today,  after  a  city 
council  has  taken  great  pains  in  pre- 
paring its  budget  and  fixed  the  tax  levy, 
the  Railroad  Commission  has  the  right 
to  come  along  and  take  a  one-tenth  of 
it,  a  quarter  of  it  or  one-half  of  it  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  public  utility  com- 
panies. Undoubtedly,  this  decision  will 
be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  discussed 
at  the  Chico  meeting. 

Another  matter  which  will  come  in 
for  some  attention  is  the  law  relative  to 
franchises.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  which 
provided  for  an  entirely  new  franchise 
law.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  bill  emanated  from  the  public  utility 
corporations  and  was  framed  by  one  of 
their  attorneys.  It  passed  the  Assembly, 
notwithstanding  a  vigorous  fight  was 
made  against  it,  and  at  one  time  lacked 
only  one  vote  of  passing  the  Senate. 
Among  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  was  one  repealing  those  sections  of 
the  code  which  retiuires  traction  com- 
panies to  pave  between  the  tracks  and 
two  feet  on  either  side.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  who  helped  to  defeat  this 
measure  was  Mr.  Howard  Robertson, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Utili- 
ties of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.     Mr. 
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Robertson  will  be  present  at  Chieo  and 
give  his  views  on  how  our  franchise  laws 
should  be  aiiiepded.  ,    .  , 

The  city  officials  of  Chico  are  going 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
meeting  a  memorable  one.  They  have 
delayed  the  time  until  November  8th 
in  order  that  they  might  give  the  dele- 
gates a  treat  in  the  form  of  a  duck  dinner. 
They  have  had  some  famous  duck  din- 
ners at  Chico  and  those  who  are  fond 
of  this  kind  of  wild  game  must,  be  sure 
and  attend  the  duck  dinner  at  Chico. 

Chico  is  a  big  town  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  officials  got  busy  not 
very  long  ago  and  annexed  a  lot  of  out- 
side territory  which  increased  the  pop- 
ulation of  Chico  over  fifty  per  cent. 
There  are  some  big  things  in  Chico. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  Bidwell  Park 
of  over  2,000  acres,  one  of  the  largest 
and   most   beautiful   city   parks   in   the 


whole  state  of  California.  In  this  park 
is  the  famous  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  tree, 
the  largest  oak  tree,  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  the  state  normal 
school  and  the  new  half-a-million  dollar 
high  school.  Then  again,  there  are  the 
great  rice  fields,  the  development  of 
which  has  resulted  in  bringing  much 
wealth  to  Chico. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  new  City 
Manager  Charter,  which  has  just  been 
submitted  for  adoption  by  the  board  of 
freeholders. 

The  officials  of  all  the  cities  and  towns 
in  Northern  California  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  convention  with  much  in- 
terest and  great  expectations.  The  pro- 
gram is  now  in  process  of  formation 
and  those  having  suggestions  will  do  a 
great  favor  by  forwarding  them  to  the 
secretary's  office  as  soon  as  possible. 


BIDWELL  PARK.  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 

By  C.  H.  DEUEL. 
Member  of  Park  Commission,  City  of  Chico. 


A  visitor  to  Chico  recently  gave  the 
city  a  new  slogan.  He  called  it  the 
"Little  City  with  the  Big  Park."  In 
many  respects  Bidwell  Park  is  Chico's 
most  distinctive  feature.  This  wonder 
playground  comprises  2,300  acres  and  is 
the  gift  to  the  city  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  K.  Bidwell,  wife  of  the  founder 
of  the  city.  The  original  deeds  were 
signed  in  1905  but  the  actual  transfer 
of  the  property  did  not  take  place  until 
after  Mrs.  Bidwell's  death  in  March, 
191S. 

From  records  furnished  by  the  cen- 
sus bureau  at  Washington  it  appears 
that  Bidwell  Park  is  the  third  largest 
municipally-owned  park  in  the  United 
States,  being  exceeded  in  size  only  by 
Fairmont  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  Grif- 
feth  Park,  Los  Angeles. 


A  remarkable  feature  of  Bidwell  Park 
is  its  nearness  to  the  city,  in  fact  it  is 
a  part  of  the  city,  having  been  annexed 
in  19LS.  The  park  proper  begins  about 
two  blocks  from  the  business  district 
and  extends  eastward  from  the  city  for 
about  nine  miles  along  Big  Chico  Creek, 
a  stream  having  its  headwaters  about 
forty  miles  east  of  Chico  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  The  stream  flows  through  the 
park  for  the  entire  year  and  the  city  has 
complete  ownership  of  water  rights,  these 
having  been  a  part  of  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Bidwell. 

Mere  words  will  not  do  justice  when 
describing  the  natural  beauties  of  Bid- 
well  Park.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  at 
present  engaged  in  listing  the  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  growing,  for  prac- 
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Scene  in  Bidwell  Park,  Chico,  Calf. 


tically  the  entire  tract  is  wooded.  The 
California  Valley  oak  predominates  but 
there  is  also  a  large  grove  of  live  oak  of 
thirty  acres  or  more  in  extent;  alders, 
sycamores,  California  walnuts,  ash,  bay, 
pine,  in  the  upper  sections  and  dozens 
of  others. 

The  monarch   of  all   the   trees  is   Sir 
Joseph   Hooker  Oak,    (see  front   cover), 


which  stands  in  the  park  about  three 
miles  from  the  city.  This  manunoth  oak 
is  probably  the  largest  oak  tree  in 
the  world.  It  is  101  feet  high  and  is 
named  after  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the 
famous  English  Naturalist  who  was  a 
guest  of  General  Bidwell  during  his  trip 
around  the  world. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  park,  for  a 
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In  Iron  Canyon,  Bidwell  Park,  Chico,  Calif. 


distance  of  about  four  miles,  is  in  the 
valley.  The  remainder  is  in  the  foot- 
hills. A  feature  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
park  is  Iron  Canyon  created  by  Chico 
Creek  which  has  worn  a  deep  canyon 
through  solid  lava  for  a  distance  of 
several  miles.  Iron  Canyon  and  Hooker 
Oak  are  the  mecca  for  hundreds  of  visit- 
ors every  year,  who  come  to  stop  at  the 
public  camp  ground  maintained  by  the 
city  in  one  of  the  groves  of  the  park. 

Bidwell  Park  is  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bidwell  Park  and 
Playground  Commission  created  by  or- 
dinance by  the  city  trustees.  The  com- 
mission has  full  power  of  expenditure  of 
funds  and  general  supervision  over  the 
park. 

During  its  two  years  in  office  it  has 
expended  what  funds  are  available  largely 
for  the  construction  of  roads.  Gravel 
is  secured  from  the  bed  of  Chico  Creek 
and  a  considerable  mileage  of  gravel 
roads  has  been  built. 


One  of  the  unique  activities  of  the 
commission  is  the  maintenance  of  four 
swimming  pools  in  the  creek  during  the 
summer  season.  Temporary  dams  are 
placed  in  the  creek  and  dressing  rooms 
erected  of  such  construction  that  they 
may  be  removed  during  the  winter. 
Hundreds  of  children  and  grown  ups  use 
these  swimming  places  daily  and  many 
come  from  nearby  valley  towns  for  a 
picnic  and  swim  in  the  park  during  the 
summer  months. 

All  these  facilities  are  free  to  the 
public,  the  commission,  very  wisely,  hav- 
ing adopted  the  policy  of  not  permitting 
any  mercenary  activities  within  the  park. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  pre- 
pared by  E.  J.  Syinmes,  the  Alameda 
architect  and  designer  of  Neptune  Baths, 
for  a  permanent  boating  lake  and  large 
swimming  pool  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  park,  nearest  the  city.  These  plans 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  about  $50,000 
or  more  and  when  completed  Chico  will 
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Children's  Playground,  Chico,  Calif. 


have  one  of  the  finest  outdoor  amuse- 
ment places  of  any  interior  city  in  CaH- 
fornia.  The  present  financial  situation 
probably  will  prevent  the  realization  of 
this  project  for  the  present  but  the  com- 
mission plans  to  go  ahead  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

In  addition  to  Bidwell  Park  with  its 
2,300  acres,  Chico  also  owns  a  magnifi- 
cent Children's  Playground  of  eleven 
acres,  also  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Bidwell.  This 
is  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park 
Commission  and  is  near  the  center  of 
the  city. 


Chico's  population  by  the  1920  census 
is  8,872.  Computing  the  average  family 
as  consisting  of  five  persons,  Chico  has 
considerably  more  than  an  acre  of  park 
space  for  every  family  in  the  city.  Can 
any  city  in  America  boast  a  better 
record? 

Chico  is  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bidwell 
for  her  generous  gifts  to  the  city,  which 
at  present  prices  probably  are  worth 
$250,000.  We  will  take  pride  in  show- 
ing them  to  the  visitors  during  the 
annual  Convention  of  the  League  of 
Municipalities  next  November. 
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IS  THE  CITY  MANAGER  PLAN  A  SUCCESS? 


The  Question  is  Answered  in  the  Folloiv- 
ing  Excerpts  from  Letters  Received  hy  the 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  from 
Cities  Where  the  Plan  is  in  Operation. 

To  secure  first-hand  information  on 
the  practicabihty  of  the  City  Manager 
form  of  govermnent,  The  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce  made  inquiry  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  individual  citizens  in  a  number 
of  cities  where  the  plan  is  in  operation. 
Such  letters  were  not  addressed  to  City 
Managers  or  other  City  Officials,  for  an 
absolutely  unprejudiced  opinion  was 
sought. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  in  the 
letters  of  response  there  was  a  SWEEP- 
ING EXPRESSION  IN  FAVOR  OF 
THE  CITY  MANAGER  PLAN.  In 
not  a  single  instance  was  it  declared 
that  the  plan  is  a  failure.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  shown  by  the  following,  there 
were  many  very  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ments of  the  method. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  there  is  nothing 
wildly  theoretical  in  the  City  Manager 
plan— IT  ACTUALLY  WORKS,  AND 
IT  WORKS  TO  THE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  ALL  THE  CITIZENS.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  greatest  essential  of  good 
government. 

Other  letters  were  sent  to  cities  hav- 
ing the  Commission  form  of  govermnent, 
such  as  Sacramento  has,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  answers  voiced  dissatis- 
faction and  complaint,  a  number  stating 
that  there  was  strong  sentiment  for  the 
City  Manager  form. 

These  letters,  and  also  the  letters  from 
which  the  following  excerpts  were  taken, 
are  on  file  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  expressions  contained  therein  are 
of  such  potency  as  to  warrant  serious 
and  thorough  consideration  of  the  City 
Manager  plan  in  the  preparation  of  a 
new  charter  for  the  City  of  Sacramento. 


The  success  of  the  City  Manager  plan 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  "pioneer  cit}^"  in 
the  movement,  is  so  generally  recognized 
and  admitted  that  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  secure  additional  proof.     It 
was  due  to  the  remarkable  results  at- 
tained in  Dayton  that  the  City  Manager  i 
plan  spread  so  rapidly,  first  in  Ohio,  then  i 
in  neighboring  states  notably  Michigan  i 
and  Virginia,  from  1914  to  1916. 

A  number  of  books  have  been  pub- 
lished on  Dayton's  experience,  two  in  i 
particular,  published  by  Appleton  &  Co., 
and  written  by  Messrs.  Rightor  and 
Toulmin,  being  widely  distributed  and 
read. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  that 
certain  conditions  in  Dayton  were  respon- 
sible for  the  great  success  of  the  City 
Manager  plan  in  that  city  and  that  the 
plan  might  not  work  as  well  elsewhere. 
This  question  is  best  answered  by  the 
following  expressions  from  other  cities. 

During  the  past  six  years  166  cities  in 
in  twenty-five  states  have  adopted  City 
Manager  government — lOS  having  the 
regular  City  Manager  charters,  and  58 
having  the  method  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form.  In  1919  twenty-three 
cities  took  it  up,  and  already  this  year 
there  have  been  five  additions  to  the 
list. 

The  following  expressions  show  how  it 
is  working  out: 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Population  115,777 

Barton  Myers,  President  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "The  City  Manager  form 
of  government  has  completely  trans- 
formed conditions  in  Norfolk.  Its  su- 
perior efficiency  is  so  generally  recognized 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  we 
return  to  the  former  system.'" 

A.  B.  Schwartzkopf,  Vice-President 
The  Norfolk  National  Bank :     "More  big 
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things  have  been  accomplished  under 
the  City  Manager  plan  than  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  done  under  the  old 
regime.  The  centralization  of  authority 
under  one  head— the  city  manager^has 
resulted  in  quick  action  and  has  done 
away  with  delays.  To  this  change  in 
government  Norfolk  owes  much,  and  I 
beheve  the  city  has  been  given  such  an 
impetus  that  nothing  short  of  an  earth- 
quake can  stop  her  progress." 

Louis  I.  Jaffe,  editor  The  Virginian- 
Pilot:  "The  City  Manager  form  of  gov- 
ermnent  in  Norfolk  has  proven  distinctly 
superior  to  the  system  which  it  replaced. 
It  has  given  efficiency  and  the  people  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  it." 

W.  G.  Swartz,  business  man:  "Won- 
ders have  been  worked  in  Norfolk  since 
the  City  Manager  form  of  government 
was  inaugurated.  Politics  have  been  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  city  affairs.  Red 
tape  has  been  abolished,  as  power  and 
authority  have  been  concentrated  under  one 
head.  More  public  improvements  are 
under  way  at  the  present  time  than  were 
undertaken  in  any  ten-year  period  pre- 
viously. The  City  Manager  plan  has 
the  entire  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
people  of  this  city." 

W.  A.  Cox,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "The  City  Manager  form 
of  government  in  Norfolk  has  resulted  in 
more  efficient,  economical  and  business- 
like management  of  city  affairs.  It  has 
more  than  measured  up  to  expectations. 
We  are  getting  residts  which  are  visible  to 
every  taxpayer." 

Headline  on  article  in  the  "Virginian- 
Pilot,"  Norfolk,  Va.,  issue  of  December 
28,  1919: 

City  of  Norfolk  Has  Enjoyed  Un- 
precedented Growth  in  1919  in 
Every  Line  of  Endeavor;  New 
Municipal  Government  Justifies 
Itself. 
All  Business  Participated  in  Big  Pros- 
perity.    City  Manager  Form  of  Gov- 


ernment,  With  Progressive  Program, 
Has  Made  Good  In  Opinion  of  Sup- 
porters And  Opponents. 
Portion  of  the  article : 

"The  City  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment, put  into  operation  sixteen  months 
ago,  has  more  than  made  good  during 
the  year,  in  the  opinion  of  its  supporters, 
and  most  of  its  former  opponents.  Some 
of  those  who  fought  it  hardest  in  the  election 
have  voluntarily  come  out  with  statements 
commending  what  it  has  accomplished. 
Its  accomplishments  best  tell  the  story 
of  its  success. 

ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 

Population  28,806 

E.  C.  Soules,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "The  City  Manager  form 
of  government  has  proved  a  distinct 
success  in  Alameda,  and  is  so  considered 
by  a  large  majority  of  citizens.  It  is 
a  big  factor  in  the  development  of  the  city, 
lending  efficiency,  economy  and  prompt 
action  to  all  municipal  undertakings. 

A.  F.  St.  Sure,  Judge  of  Superior  Court: 
"The  City  Manager  plan  of  government 
has  proven  sound  in  practice  in  Alameda. 
By  avoiding  amateur  executives  and  clearly 
fixing  the  responsibility  for  executive  acts, 
the  business  of  the  city  has  been  transacted 
with  economy,  dispatch  and  efficiency. 
We  have  one  government,  and  not  many, 
with  an  experienced  expert  at  the  head, 
who  has  been  given  the  power  to  execute 
the  policy  established  by  the  combined 
judgment  of  the  council.  Although  ex- 
ecutive functions  have  been  centralized, 
"one-man-power"  has  not  resulted,  for 
the  control  of  the  council  over  the  tenure 
of  the  manager  removes  this  danger.  It 
is  safe  to  predict  that  the  city  of  Alameda 
will  never  return  to  the  old  form  of  munici- 
pal government." 

Report  of  Alameda  "Times-Star"  on 
results  of  City  Manager  plan  in  1919: 
Headline : 
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"City  Manager  Effects  Saving  for 
Taxpayer" 

Portion  of  article:  "One  of  the  out- 
standing revelations  is  the  marked  saving 
effected  in  street  construction  in  the  face 
of  large  increases  in  the  cost  of  material 
and  labor.  The  city  is  now  paying 
$2,015  per  mile  for  street  improvement 
work  against  $2,219  per  mile  in  1915- 
1916 — before  the  city  manager  took 
charge." 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Population  39,608 
S.  P.  Puffer,  Managing  Director  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce:     "Charleston  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  City  Manager  plan." 

CADILLAC,  MICH. 

Population  11,000 

Perry  F.  Powers,  Editor:  "I  am  sure 
that  the  people  of  our  city  regard  with 
almost  unanimous  favor  our  present  City 
Manager  form  of  government.  It  is 
more  economical,  results  come  quickly,  re- 
sponsibility is  fixed,  and  it  soon  gets  the 
business  affairs  of  a  city  away  from  poli- 
tics:' 

BRISTOL,  VA. 
Population  7,500 

W.  H.  Rouse,  Business  Man:  "The 
work  of  the  city  in  connection  with  ad- 
ministration has  been  considerably  expe- 
dited under  the  City  Manager  plan.  It 
is  a  happy  and  satisfying  division  of 
legislative  and  administrative  duties  as 
compared  with  the  old  system  of  com- 
mittee government  and  a  general  jumble 
and  confusion  of  duties.  I  feel  confident 
that  under  the  City  Manager  plan  the 
various  functions  of  any  city  will  be 
handled  with  greater  efficiency  and  will 
respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  with 
with  greater  dispatch  than  is  possible 
under  other  forms." 

NIAGARA  FALLS,   N.  Y. 
Population  50,760 
George    W.    Knox,    Attorney:     "The 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Niagara 


Falls  seems  to][be  that  the  City  Manager 
plan  is  a  huge  success  compared  to  the 
old  conditions.  Efficiency  has  been  great- 
ly increased.  When  we  spend  a  dollar, 
we  get  a  dollar's  worth  in  return.*^^  Under 
the  old  system  our  tax  rate  put  us  pretty 
well  to  the  top  of  the  column  of  munici- 
palities in  this  state.  Under  the  new 
system  there  are  only  two  cities  with  a 
lower  tax  rate.  These  things  have  been 
brought  about  despite  the  election  of 
men  to  the  Council  who  were  opposed 
to  the  City  Manager  plan.  Our  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  plan  works  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  even  though  men  are 
elected  to  the  Council  who  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.  This  is  because  responsi- 
bility is  directly  placed,  and  there  can  be 
no  'passing  the  buck'  because  there  is  no 
one  to  pass  it  to." 

George  W.  Whitehead,  Banker:  "In 
the  main,  the  people  of  Niagara  Falls 
favor  the  City  Manager  system.  It  is 
simple,  and  responsibility  under  its  oper- 
ation is  easily  fixed." 

ELIZABETH  CITY,  N.  C. 

Population  10,000 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"The  people  in  general  feel  that  the  City 

Manager    plan    has   been    a    success   in 

every  way  in  Elizabeth  City." 

PETROSKEY,  MICH. 

Population  6,000 
J.  Frank  Quinn,  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  "The  present  form  of 
our  city  government — City  Manager — is 
siiperior  to  the  previous  form  in  both 
efficiency  and  economy.  This  is  the 
expression  of  every  Petroskey  business 
man  with  whom  I  have  talked  on  the 
subject." 

EAST  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Population  27,292 

R.  C.  Morris,  Secretary  Chamber  of 

Commerce:     "The   City  Manager  form 

of  government  is  proving  very  efficient  in 

East    Cleveland.     Compared    with    the 
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previous  system,  there  is  a  very  notice- 
able difference  for  the  better." 
ASHTABULA,  OHIO 
Population  25,000 

H.  W.  Luethi,  Manager  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "We  believe  the  city  man- 
ager plan  is  in  line  with  the  idea  of 
modern  business  in  centralizing  respon- 
sibility and  thereby  securing  the  most 
efficient  service.  It  has  produced  splen- 
did results  in  Ashtabula,  has  brought 
about  more  efficient  government  and  the 
people  are  well  pleased  with  it." 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
Population  38,000 

Roscoe  D.  Wyatt,  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  "I  think  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  City  Manager  system 
in  our  city  has  largely  eliminated  city 
politics  and  the  various  evils  that  accom- 
panied the  old  form  of  government;  it  has 
co-ordinated  the  various  city  departments, 
rnaking  them  all  inore  efficient;  it  has 
placed  responsibility  upon  one  person — 
the  City  Manager — so  that  every  tax- 
payer may  know  just  where  to  go  for 
information  or  to  make  complaints.  The 
great  majority  of  our  citizens  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  new  form  of  government, 
which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  three  years,  is  a  very  decided 
improvement  over  the  old." 

AMARILLO,  TEX. 

Population  22,000 
W.  B.  Estes,  Secretary  Board  of 
Development:  "No  city  would  make  a 
mistake  by  adopting  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government.  It  has  been  a 
great  success  in  Amarillo." 

CRYSTAL  FALLS,  MICH. 

Population  5,000 
W.  J.  Reynolds,  County  Treasurer: 
"Crystal  Falls  has  been  under  the  City 
Manager  plan  for  about  three  years. 
Before  the  institution  of  this  form  of 
government  we  suffered  an  unwieldy 
•council  to  manage  our  affairs  under  an 


unbusinesslike  arrangement  that  excluded 
any  possible  chance  of  improvement. 
Since  the  institution  of  the  new  form  of 
government,  the  results  have  been  astound- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  resident 
of  the  city  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
new  form  of  government." 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Population  60,896 
H.  S.  Kissell,  Real  Estate  Man:  "The 
City  Majiager  plan  has  awakened  in 
Springfield  a  civic  pride  such  as  we  never 
knew  before.  The  humblest  citizen  feels 
he  can  get  a  square  deal  with  our  city 
officials.^' 

George  S.  Shaw,  Business  Man: 
"When  the  City  Manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  first  introduced  to  the 
voters  of  Springfield  I  was  against  it, 
but  after  several  years'  trial  I  am  a 
booster  for  it.  We  are  now  getting  100 
cents  for  every  dollar  spent,  and  have 
had  more  street  improvements,  more 
gas,  electric  light,  water  and  street  car 
extensions  during  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years  than  we  could  have  expected 
during  the  next  ten  years  under  the  old 
form  of  government.  This  is  because 
graft  has  been  eliminated;  because  the 
various  departments  are  100%  efficient, 
and  because  the  entire  city  is  being  run 
like  an  up-to-date  business  house.  I  be- 
lieve It  to  be  the  only  successful  form  of 
goverrmient  for  any  city,  regardless  of 
size." 

R.  W.  McKinney,  Principal  Witten- 
berg Academy:  "The  City  Manager 
plan  has  given  Springfield  more  for  the 
taxes  paid  than  ever  before.'^ 

H.  C.  Wiseman,  Business  Man:  "The 
City  Manager  plan  has  given  Springfield 
real  civic  prosperity.'^ 

H.  F.  Busey,  Editor:  "The  people  of 
Springfield  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
City  Manager  plan.  Without  doubt  it  is 
the  best  form  of  municipal  government 
when  a  high  class  man  is  chosen.'' 
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NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.    . 
Population  30,292 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
"Newburgh  is  decidedly  pleased  with  the 
City  Manager  form  of  govermnent.     It 
has  been  very  successful  and  has  given  us 
efficient  government." 

Frederick  H.  Keefe,  Publisher:  "The 
City  Manager  form  of  government  has 
been  in  operation  in  Newburgh  for  more 
than  four  years  and  has  in  every  way 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  very  efficient  and 
up-to-date  plan  of  administration  of  city 
affairs.  It  has  resulted  in  very  eco- 
nomical administration  without  in  any 
way  impairing  efficiency.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  it  were  again  to  be  put  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  they  would  unhesitatingly 
be  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  it." 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Population  208,435 
G.  P.  Jones,  Editor:  "Remarkable 
results  have  been  secured  in  Akron  since 
the  establishment  of  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government  on  Jan.  1,  1920.  In 
this  short  time  definite  results,  showing 
the  value  of  centralized  administrative 
power  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  have  been 
achieved." 

WALTERS,  OKLA. 

Population  4,000 
Byron  T.  Johnson,  Manager  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  "We  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  advantages  from  our 
experience  with  the  City  Manager  form 
of  govermnent:  Greater  efficiency  is 
obtained  by  centralizing  administration 
in  the  office  of  the  City  Manager;  greater 
efficiency  is  obtained  by  employing  a 
specialist  who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to 
affairs  of  city  administration  than  could 
be  obtained  by  the  attention  of  several 
officials  none  of  whom  is  a  specialist  in 
city  management;  the  managerical  plan 
has  eliminated  politics  from  our  city 
administration." 


GRIFFIN,  GA. 

Population  12,000 
W.  B.  Royster,  Manager  Board  of 
Trade:  "Griffin  feels  very  proud  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  under  the 
City  Manager  plan  of  government.  We 
hope  that  Sacramento  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  enter- 
prising communities  which  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  remarkably  successful 
form  of  government." 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Population  31,263 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  Editor:  "The 
City  Manager  plan  has  been  effective 
here  for  less  than  a  year,  but  as  far  as 
it  has  gone  it  is  a  success  and  we  look 
for  great  things  from  it." 

Ralph  S.  Baker,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "Although  our  City  Man- 
ager form  has  been  in  effect  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time  it  has  given  every 
promise  of  being  a  tremendous  success. 
Thus  far  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
results." 

HAYS,  KAN. 

Population  3,500 
R.  S.  Markwell,  President  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "The  City  Manager  plan 
is  giving  general  satisfaction  here.  The 
affairs  of  the  city  have  been  put  upon  a 
business  basis  and  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  tax  rate  is  in  sight.  We  beheve  it 
is  the  best  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment." 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Population  54,322 
H.  P.  Corcoran,  Manager  Chamber  of 
Commerce:     "The   City   Manager   plan 
has    been    successful    in    every    way   in 
Wheeling.     It  has  met  expectations  and 
is  giving  efficient  government." 
BROWNSVILLE,  TEX. 
Population  13,500 
Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
"The  City  Manager  plan  has  operated 
with  much  success  in  Brownsville." 
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SANfDIEGO,  CALIF. 

Population  74,683 
William  Tomkins,  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  "Only  a  partial  City 
Manager  system  is  in  force  in  San  Diego, 
the  manager  having  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion the  department  of  water,  streets, 
sewers,  gas  and  electricity,  harbor,  build- 
ing, engineering,  purchasing,  public  build- 
ings, and  public  lands.  Through  the 
consolidg^tion  of  these  different  depart- 
ments, the  operating  expense  of  the  city 
has  been  reduced  from  $963,868.06  in  1914 
(the  year  before  the  manager  took  charge) 
to  $608,  897.31  in  1918.  The  saving  thus 
shown  is  due  to  elimination  of  unnecessary 
expenses,  and  to  the  application  of  strict 
business  principles  to  affairs  of  the  city 
under  the  manager.^' 

PORTLAND,  MICH. 

Population  3,000 
Fred  J.  Mauren,  Editor:  "Portland's 
affairs  have  been  handled  by  a  City  Man- 
ager for  more  than  a  year  and  the  plan 
has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  There 
is  no  dodging  responsibility — no  passing 
the  buck.  The  city's  business  is  being 
transacted  with  greater  simplicity,  more 
satisfactorily  and  with  less  expense  than 
under  the  old  plan." 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Population  50,358 
A.    H.   Buck,   Secretary   Chamber   of 
Commerce:     "As  far  as  the  City  Man- 
ager plan  has  been  tried  in  our  city,  it 
has  worked  very  successfully." 

ROCK  HILL,  S.  C. 
Population  10,000 
Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
''The  City  Manager  plan  has  been  a  suc- 
cess in  Rock  Hill,  has  given  efficient  and 
economical  government  and  the  people 
are  well  pleased  with  the  results." 
WICHITA,  KAN. 
Population  72,128 
W.    E.    Holmes,    Secretary   Board   of 
Commerce:     "Wichita  has  now  had 


about  three  years'  experience  under  the 
City  Manager  form  of  government.    The 
plan  has  eliminated  politics  from  the  city 
government;  has  developed  greater  efficiency 
in  service;  is  more  economical  as  to  admin- 
istration; affords  an  opportunity  for  more 
wholesome,  healthy  and  moral  social  con- 
ditions, and  is  much  more  responsive  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.     It  is  an  ideal 
business    form    of    government,    as    it 
carries  out  all  the  sound,  well-estabhshed 
principles  that  govern  private  business." 
J.  B.  Doze,  Editor:     "While  I  believe 
the  City  Manager  plan,  as  operated  in 
Wichita,    could    be    improved    in    some 
respects,   it   has   resulted   in   good   men 
being  put  into  office  and  is  a  very  notice- 
able   improvement    over    the    countless 
rows  of  the  past.     The  people  in  general 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  it." 
MUSKEGON,  MICH. 
Population  36,570 
T.  A.  McCarthy,  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce:     "The  City  Manager  plan 
is  a  big  step  forward  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  should  the  people  of  Sacra- 
mento adopt  it  their  only  regret  will  be 
that  they  did  not  inaugurate  it  long  ago. 
The  City  Manager  method  makes  muni- 
cipal   government   just    exactly    what    it 
should  be — good  business.     The  one  out- 
standing advantage   is  that  it   central- 
izes authority  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
fixes    definitely    the    responsibility    for 
carrying    out    the    people's    wishes.     It 
does  away  with  the  favorite  pastime  under 
other  forms  of  government,  namely  "pass- 
ing  the   buck."     We   of   Muskegon  feel 
that  under  the  City  Manager  plan  the 
affairs  of  the  city  are  conducted  in  a 
business-like  way  and  that  the  various 
departments  of  the  city  are  conducted 
upon  well  accepted   business   principles 
with  the  result  that  we  get  full  value 
for  the  money  spent." 

McALESTER,  OKLA. 
Population  20,000 
W.  E.  Harmuth,  Secretary  Commercial 
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Club:  .  "The  City  Manager  plan  has 
been  an  unqualified  success  in  McAlester 
since  the  day  of  its  inauguration.  This 
has  not  only  been  true  with  reference 
to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
city's  business  is  carried  out,  but  in  the 
satisfied  manner  in  which  the  citizens 
feel  toward  the  city  government,  exem- 
plified at  the  recent  primary  election 
when  no  candidates  appeared  to  oppose 
two  of  the  commissioners  for  re-election 
— something  unheard  of  before  in  this 
city.  The  plan  has  given  us  an  econ- 
omical government  without  in  any  way 
impairing  efficiency.  This  is  so  for  many 
reasons,  chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
the  City  Manager  has  no  political  debts 
to  pay,  refuses  any  hint  of  politics  to 
creep  into  his  hiring  of  employees,  and  he 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  executive  end  of  the  government. 
Thus  the  City  Manager  form  allows  of 
the  elimination  of  the  cumbersome  "ma- 
jority" of  city  officials  before  even  the 
smallest  item  can  be  carried  out." 
GLENDALE,  CALIF. 
Population  12,000 

R.  M.  Jackson,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "The  City  Manager  plan  is 
a  success  in  Glendale.  It  has  resulted 
in  efficient  government  and  has  measured 
fully  up  to  expectations.  The  people 
are  well  satisfied." 

BAKERSFIELD,  CALIF. 
Population  20,000 

C.  F.  Johnson,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "The  City  Manager  plan 
has  been  an  unqualified  success  in  Bakers- 
field.  It  has  resulted  in  more  efficient 
government,  with  economy  in  city  affairs, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  would 
for  a  moment  consider  going  back  to 
the  old  order  of  city  government." 
TYLER,  TEX. 
Population  9,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce:  "Tyler  has 
found  the  City  Manager  plan  a  decided 
success." 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Population  137,634 

Arthur  W.  Stace,  Editor:  "The  City 
Manager  plan  in  Grand  Rapids  has 
worked  out  more  successfully  than  the 
old  plan.  It  has  resulted  in  economy  in 
city  affairs  with  increased  efficiency,  and 
the  people  appear  to  feel  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  great  improvement." 

Lee  H.  Bierce,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "We  like  the  City  Manager 
plan  because  it  permits  of  greater 
efficiency.  The  affairs  of  the  city  are 
now  being  conducted  very  much  like 
a  large  manufacturing  institution  would 
be  managed.  There  is  only  one  element 
that  is  disgruntled  with  the  new  form  of 
government.  It  is  composed  of  some  petty 
politicians  of  small  caliber  who  used  to 
run  the  city  but  are  not  considered  big 
enough  to  do  so  at  the  present  time." 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 
Population  15,000 
H.  B.  Watkins,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "The  City  Manager  form 
of  government  has  been  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way,  and  the  people  would 
not  consider  going  back  to  the  old  form." 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Population  50,842 
Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
''"'The  City  Manager  plan  has  been  effec- 
tive in  Roanoke  for  a  comparatively 
short  time,  but  thus  far  has  been  highly 
successful.  We  feel  that  the  change  was 
justified  and  that  time  will  show  its 
wisdom." 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

Population  48,858 
Ray  O.  Brundage,  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce :  "The  City  Manager  form 
of  government  is  much  of  an  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  form.  We  con- 
sider it  a  success." 

EL  DORADO,  KAN. 

Population  20,000 
Russell  Fisher,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
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Commerce:  "The  City  Manager  form 
of  government  is  regarded  as  a  decided 
success  in  El  Dorado.  Efficiency  has 
developed  because  the  plan  has  central- 
ized responsibility.  This  city  led  the 
United  States  in  percentage  growth  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  because  of  oil 
discoveries  and  the  city  officials  have 
been  compelled  to  do  a  vast  amount  of 
emergency  work.  This  work  has  been 
accomplished,  I  am  sure,  much  more 
speedily  and  with  more  satisfactory 
results  than  could  have  been  accom- 
plished under  the  old  form." 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Population  29,053 

J.  F.  Augwelch,  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce :  "The  City  Manager  form 
of  government  has  resulted  in  more 
efficient  govermnent  in  Phoenix  and  the 
people  are  well  satisfied  with  it." 

C.  H.  Akers,  Publisher:  "I  am  sure 
that  you  could  not  get  a  business  man 
in  Phoenix  to  go  back  to  the  old  style  of 
government.  Our  City  Manager  seems 
to  be  the  most  popular  man  in  this  whole 
town  simply  because  the  method,  as  used 
by  the  commission  and  the  manager,  is 
working  out  tvith  splendid  good  results.^' 

J.  W.  Spear,  Editor:  "The  City  Man- 
ager form  of  government  may  be  con- 
sidered a  success  in  Phoenix.  We  would 
not  care  to  go  back  to  the  old  system." 

ALHAMBRA,  CALIF. 

Population  12,000 

Headline  on  article  in  the  Alhambra 
Advocate,  issue  of  January  30,  1920: 
"Our    City    Government    Splendidly 

Organized    and    Effective    Under 

City  Manager  Plan." 

LA  GRANDE,  ORE. 

Population  8,000 

A.  W.  Nelson,  Secretary  L^nion  County 

Ad  Club:     "/^  is  my  firm  conviction  that 

the    City    Manager   form    of    government 

saved  La  Grande  from  bankruptcy." 


SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  MICH. 

Population  15,000 
Chas.  E.  Chipley,  Industrial  Secretary 
Civic  and  Commercial  Ass'n:  "From 
our  experience,  the  City  Manager  form  of 
government  is  business-like  and  for  that 
reason  much  superior  to  other  forms.  I 
believe  it  will  ultimately  be  adopted  by 
every  city  in  the  United  States.  A  city 
is  the  largest  corporation  in  which  its 
citizens  are  commonly  interested,  and 
fixed  responsibility  and  business-like 
management  are  essential  to  its  proper 
and  profitable  conduct.  The  efficiency 
of  the  City  Manager  form  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission  and  the  ability  of  the  Man- 
ager, but  regardless  of  this,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  will  be  superior  because 
of  the  plan  itself.  In  brief,  the  argu- 
ments in  theory  and  practice  are  all  in 
favor  of  the  City  Manager  form  and  the 
final  result  would  warrant  any  incon- 
venience which  might  result  before  the 
same  operates  smoothly." 

KINGSPORT,  TENN. 

Population  15,000 
Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
"The  City  Manager  form  of  government 
has  been  a  success  in  Kingsport.     It  has 
accomplished    and    is    accomplishing    the 
things  we  hoped  for." 

JACKSON,  MICH. 

Population  48,374 
C.  F.  Holland,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "From  Jackson's  experience, 
we  give  the  following  as  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  City  Manager  plan: 
Centralized  responsibility;  quicker  action 
on  projects;  a  greater  equality  among  all 
classes  of  citizens  as  regards  civic  affairs, 
that  is,  elimination  of  the  so-called  'pull;' 
elimination  of  politics  from  city  affairs." 

BROWNWOOD,  TEX. 
J.    W.    Dunn,    Secretary   Chamber   of 
Commerce:     "We  have  found  the  City 
Manager  plan  a  success  in  Brownwood, 
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one  of  the  reasons  being  that  it  places 
responsibility  definitely." 

SAN  ANGELO,  TEX. 
Population  16,500 
Thomas  F.  Owen,  Secretary  Board  of 
Development:  "Most  decidedly,  the 
City  Manager  plan  has  been  a  success  in 
San  Angelo.  We  adopted  it  in  1915. 
Two  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by 
some  disgruntled  politicians  to  over- 
throw it,  but  they  were  beaten  by  a 
vote  of  nearly  four  to  one.  If  you  want 
to  elimin£(,te  politics  from  city  govern- 
ment; if  you  want  your  city  to  be  oper- 
ated successfully,  have  it  run  by  a  City 
Manager.  It  is  the  07ily  way  to  secure 
the  best  results  for  the  taxpayer,  to  estab- 
lish efficiency,  and  to  save  money." 

XENIA,  OHIO 

Population  10,000 
Lewis  C.  Tingley,  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  "We  consider  the  City 
Manager  plan  a  great  success  and  it  is 
giving  this  city  a  cleaner  and  more  efficient 
government  than  before.  After  two  years' 
experience  we  have  found  it  more  eco- 
nomical and  far  more  efficient.  The 
inauguration  of  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment meant  the  passing  of  an  old  politi- 
cal machine." 

BEAUMONT,  TEX. 

Population  40,44-^ 

George  J.  Roark,  Manager  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  "We  have  recently  estab- 
lished the  City  Manager  form  in  Beau- 
mont. Of  course  we  have  not  had  full 
opportunity  to  test  the  plan  locally,  but 
everyone  is  looking  forward  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  worlds  of  hope,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  it  will  prove  all 
that  we  expect." 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
Population  22,897 

'Editor  Star-Journal:  "The  City  Man- 
ager plan  has  very  decidedly  resulted  in 
economy  in  city  affairs  without  impairing 
efficiency.     It  is  a  success." 


Portion  of  editorial  in  recent  issue  of 
the  Star-Journal:  "To  make  both  ends 
meet  in  these  days  when  prices  and 
wages  have  soared  and  income  has  not 
increased  proportionately,  is  no  small 
task.  Yet  this  is  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  City  Manager  Zimmerman. 
Despite  the  reduction  of  revenue,  the 
chief  item  of  loss  being  about  $21,000  of 
liquor  tax,  the  city  has  taken  care  of  all 
operation  and  maintenance  charges,  and 
sinking  fund  charges  and  had  a  surplus* 
of  more  than  $4,000  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  year  *  *  *  We  have  been  for- 
tunate. We  have  been  able  to  live  within 
our  means,  thanks  to  efficient  and  far- 
seeing  management  that  made  every  dol- 
lar count.  For  this,  credit  is  due  not 
07ily  to  the  Commission,  the  Manager  and 
other  officials,  but  to  the  system,  with  its 
elimination  of  politics  and  co-ordination  of 
departments.'! 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 
Population  18,000 

C.  W.  Kirk,  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  "There  seems  to  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  City  Manager  plan  in 
Santa  Barbara.  Everything  is  running 
along  smoothly." 

AUBURN,  ME. 
Population  17,000 

George  C.  Wing,  Attorney:  "The 
City  Manager  plan  divorces  the  business 
of  a  city  from  politics.  I  think  the  tax- 
payers get  more  for  their  money.  I 
believe  the  majority  opinion  in  Auburn 
is  in  its  favor,  and  particularly  a  very 
large  majority  of  those  who  in  the  main 
pay  the  bills. 

REDDING,  CALIF. 
Population  5,000 

Leslie  Engram,  City  Clerk:  "Redding 
has  a  modified  form  of  the  City  Manager 
government.  It  has  given  splendid  re- 
sults." 

Other  communications  report  that  the 
City  Manager  plan  became  effective  in 
April  in  Dubuque,  la.,  population  40,- 
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000;  has  been  adopted  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  population  27,000,  and  Hampton, 
Va.,  and  will  become  effective  September 
1;    Lynchburg,    Va.,    population   22,000 


has  adopted  the  plan  but  has  not  yet 
elected  officials;  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  popu- 
lation 40,000  has  just  put  the  plan  into 
operation. 


CITY  MANAGER  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  cities  with  a  population  of  20,000  or  more  now  operating 
under,  or  pledged  to,  some  form  of  City  Manager  government.  The  total  number  of 
all  cities  so  operating  on  March  25,  1920,  was  177,  with  four  additional  towns  across 
the  Canadian  border.     The  population  figures  are  estimates. 


State 


Arizona. 


California . 


Iowa. 


Kansas . 


Michigan. . . . 

New  Mexico . 
New  York . . . 

N.  Carolina. . 
Ohio 


Oklahoma . 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 


Virginia . 


West  Virginia 


CITY 


PHOENIX 

SAN  DIEGO 

SAN  JOSE 

SANTA  BARBARA 

DUBUQUE 

WICHITA 

GRAND  RAPIDS.. 

JACKSON 

KALAMAZOO 

MUSKEGON 

ALBUQUERQUE... 

AUBURN 

NEWBURGH 

NIAGARA  FALLS  . 
WATERTOWN 

GASTONIA 

AKRON 

ASHTABULA 

DAYTON 

E.  CLEVELAND... 

SANDUSKY 

SPRINGFIELD . .  . . 

MUSKOGEE 

ALTOONA 

AMARILLO 

BEAUMONT 

RANGER 

LYNCHBURG 

NEWPORT  NEWS. 

NORFOLK 

PE'rERSHURG..  .. 
PORTSMOUTH .  .  .  . 
ROANOKE 

CHARLESTON .  . . . 
WHEELING 


Pop. 


40,000 

95,000 
40,000 
20,000 

47,500 

75,000 

165,000 
52,000 
55,000 
50,000 

20,000 

40,000 
30,000 
55,000 
40,000 

20,000 

200,000 
21,500 

170,000 
25,000 
25,000 
70,000 

50,000 

65,000 

20,000 
35,000 
30,000 

35,000 
37,500 
115,777 
25,000 
80,000 
47,000 

43,000 
80,000 


In  Effect 


April 1914 

May 1915 

July 1916 

January ....  1918 

April 1920 

April 1917 

March 1917 

January. ...  1915 

June 1918 

January ....  1920 

January ....  1918 

January 1920 

January. ...  1916 
January. . . .1916 
January ....  1920 

August 1919 

January ....  1920 
January ....  1916 
January ....  1914 
January ....  1918 
January ....  1916 
January ....  1914 

April 1920 

January. . . .1918 

December .  .  1912 

May 1920 

May 1919 

June 1920 

June 1920 

September..  1918 
September..  1920 
January. . . .1917 
September.  .1918 

May 1915 

July 1917 


City  Manager 


Salary 


$  5,000 

4,000 
6,000 
4,000 


6,000 

5,000 
4,000 
6,000 


5,000 

4,000 
3,600 
5,000 
7,500 

3,600 

10,000 
3,000 
7,500 
6,000 
5,000 
6,000 


7,500 
2,500 


12,000 


5,000 
4,800 

4,500 
8,000 


Vocation 


Mechanical  Engineer 


Physician 


Electrical  Engineer 

Banker. 

Civil  Engineer. 

Sec.  Chamber  of  Com. 


Civil  Engineer. 


Business  man. 
Civil  Engineer. 
Civil  Engineer. 


Attorney. 
Business  Man. 
Civil  Engineer. 
Civil  Engineer. 
Business  Man. 
Civil  Engineer. 


Civil  Engineer. 
Business  Man . 


Civil  Engineer. 


Civil  Engineer. 
Civil  Engineer. 


CLEVELAND,  Ohio,  population  500,000,  will  vote  on  City  Manager  Charter  this  fall. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY 
Law  and  Legislative  Reference  Department 
June  1,  1920. 

APPOINTIVE  OFFICIALS  IN  CITY  MANAGER  CITIES 

The  following  tables  list  the  elective  and  appointive  officials  in  nineteen  of  the 
more  important  City  Manager  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Table  I  shows  for  each  city  the  officials  elected  by  the  voters,  those  appointed 
by  the  city  council,  and  those  appointed  by  the  City  Manager.  The  cities  are 
arranged  alphabetically  by  states,  to  dovetail  with  the  statistical  tables  already 
prepared. 

Table  II  presents  the  same  information  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  title  of 
the  official.  Only  the  more  important  officials  are  listed.  Directors  and  heads  of 
special  departments  have  been  omitted  because  of  the  varying  titles  in  different 
cities  and  also  because  their  appointment  without  exception  rests  with  the  City 
Manager. 

The  tables  include  only  officials  specifically  mentioned  in  the  charter. 


City 


Elected  by 
People 
Phoenix Coimcil. 


Alameda. 


Bakersfield .  . 


.Council. 

Auditor  and  Assessor. 
Treas.  &  Tax  Collector. 
Police  Judge. 


Council. 

Board  of  Education. 
(Ex-officio  Board  of 
Library  Trustees). 


San  Jose . 


.Council. 
Auditor. 
Police  Judge. 


Santa  Barbara. Council. 


Table  I 

Appointed  by  Council. 

City  Manager. 

Auditor. 

Magistrate 


City  Manager. 
Attorney. 
Clerk. 

The  mayor  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing boards: 
Board  of  Education. 
Board  of  Library  Trustees. 
Board  of  Public  Utilities. 
City  Manager. 
Auditor. 
Assessor. 
Treasurer. 
Attorney. 
Clerk. 

Police  Judge. 

Public  Welfare  Commission 
City  Manager. 
Clerk. 

Civil  Service  Commission 
City  Planning  Commission 


City  Manager. 

Auditor. 

Assessor. 

Treasurer. 

Tax  Collector. 

Clerk. 

Police  Judge. 

Board  of  Education. 

Board  of  Library  Trustees. 

Bd.  of  Park  Commissioners. 

Bd.  of  Water  Commissioners 


Appointed  by 
City  Manager 
Assessor 
Collector. 
Treasurer. 
Attorney. 
Clerk. 

Police  Chief. 
Fire  Chief. 
Supt.  of  Streets. 
Police  Chief. 
Fire  Chief. 
City  Engineer. 
Health  Officer. 


Police  Chief. 
Fire  Chief. 
City  Engineer. 
Superintendent  of  Streets 
Health  Officer. 
Bldg.  &  Plbg.  Inspector. 
Park  Commission. 
Com.  of  Public  Charities. 
Treasurer. 
Attorney. 
Police  Chief. 
Engineer. 
Fire  Chief. 
Health  Officer. 
Supt.  of  Parks. 
Board  of  Health. 
Board  of  Education. 
Board  of  Library  Trustees 
Police  Chief. 
Fire  Chief. 
Engineer. 
Supt.  of  Streets. 
Board  of  Health. 
Health  Officer. 
Inspector  of  Buildings. 
Purchasing  Agent. 
Supt.  of  Water  Distribution. 
Attorney  (with  consent  of 
Council). 
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City 
Dubuque .  . 


Elected  by 
People 


.Council. 


Wichita Commission. 


Table  I — Continued 

Appointed  by  Council 

City  Manager. 

Assessor. 

Solicitor. 

Corporation  Counsel. 

Clerk. 

Police  Judge. 

Library  Board. 

City  Maaager. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 


Waltham . 


.Council. 
School  Committee. 


Grand  Rapids.. Council. 

Comptroller. 

Police  Judge. 

Police  Clerk. 

Library  Board. 

(Coimcil  is  ex-officio 
Civil    Service    Com- 
mission). 

Muskegon Council. 


Albuquerque . . 
Niagara  Falls. 


.Coimcil. 
Board  of  Education. 

.Mayor. 
Coimcil. 
Board  of  Education. 


Akron Coimcil. 


Ashtabula Council. 

School  Board. 


Citv  Manager. 
Clerk. 

City  Manager. 
Assessors  (3). 
Treasurer. 
Attorney. 
Clerk. 


City  Manager. 

Auditor. 

Assessor. 

Treasurer. 

Attornev. 

Clerk. 

Board  of  Health. 

Board  of  Review. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 


City  Manager. 


City  Manager. 

Auditor. 

Assessor. 

Clerk. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 


City  Manager. 

Clerk. 

Sinking  Fimd  Commission. 

Planning  Commission 

Library  Board. 

University  Trustees. 


City  Manager. 

Auditor. 

Treasurer. 

Solicitor. 

Health  Officer. 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 


Appointed  by 
City  M.\nager 

All  other  appointive 
officers. 


Head  Dept.  of  Law. 
Head  Dept.  of  Service. 
Head  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
Head  Dept.  of  Safety. 
Head  Dept.  of  Finance. 

All  other  city  officers. 


Director  of  Public  Service. 
Director  of  Public  Safety 
Director  of  Public  Welfare 
Police  Chief. 
Fire  Chief. 
Purchasing  Agent. 
All  subordinate  officers  and 
employees. 

Dir.  Public  Works. 
Dir.  Public  Health. 
Dir.  Public  Welfare. 
Dir.  Public  Safety. 
Police  Chief. 
Fire  Chief. 
Engmeer. 
Health  Officer. 


All  persons  in  administra- 
tive service. 

Treasurer. 

Corporation  Coimsel. 

Police  Chief. 

Fire  Chief. 

Engineer. 

Health  Officer. 

Supt.  of  Public  Service. 

Electrician. 

Comm.  of  Charities. 

Board  of  Harbor  Comms. 

Board  of  Park  Comms. 

Director  of  Law. 
Director  of  Public  Service 
Director  of  Public  Safety. 
Director  of  Social  Service 
Director  of  Finance. 
Comm.  of  Public  Utilities. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 
Health  Comm.   (which  ap- 

jioints  Health  Dir.) 
Purchasing  Agent. 

All  other  officers. 
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City 
Dayton . . . 


Elected  by 
People 

.Commission. 
School  Board. 
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Table  I — Continued 

Appointed  by  Council 


Sandusky . 


Springfield. 


Amarillo . 
Norfolk.. 


.Commission. 
School  Board. 
(Comm.  is  ex-officio 
civil  service  comm.) 

.  Commission. 
School  Board. 


.Commission. 
School  Trustees. 

.Council. 

Comm.  of  Revenue. 
Treasurer. 
Sergeant. 


Wheeling . 


.Commission. 
Board  of  Education. 


City  Manager. 

Clerk. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 


City  Manager. 
Treasurer. 
Solicitor. 
Clerk. 

City  Manager. 

Auditor. 

Treasurer. 

Solicitor. 

Clerk. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Trustees  of  Sinking  Fund. 

City  Manager. 


City  Manager. 

Auditor. 

Attorney. 

Clerk. 

Police  Judge. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

School  Trustees. 

City  Planning  Commission. 

Board  Dock  Commission. 

Sinking  Fund  Commission. 

City  Manager. 
Solicitor. 
Clerk. 

Police  Judge. 
Police  Chief. 


Appointed  by 
City  Manager 

Dir.  of  Law  (City  Atty.). 
Director  Public  Welfare. 
Director  Public  Service. 
Director  Public  Safety. 
Director  Finance. 
Treasurer  or  Accountant. 
Police  Chief. 
Fire  Chief. 
Health  Officer. 
Purchasing  Agent. 

All  other  officers. 


All  other  officers. 


All  other  officers. 


Director  Public  Works. 
Director  Public  Safety. 
Director  Public  Welfare. 
Director  Public  Finance. 
Police  Chief. 
Fire  Chief. 
Health  Officer. 
Purchasing  Agent. 


All  other  officers. 


Table  II 


Officers 


Elected  by 
People 


Assessor Alameda. 


Attorney . 


Appointed  by 
Commission 

Bakersfield. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Dubuque. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Muskegon. 
Niagara  Falls. 

Alameda 

Bakersfield. 

Dubuque . 

Grand  Rapids. 

Muskegon. 

Ashtabula. 

Sandusky. 

Springfield. 

Norfolk. 

Wheeling. 


Appointed  by 
City  Manager 

Phoenix. 


Akron. 
Phoenix. 
San  Jose. 
Santa  Barbara 
Niagara  Falls. 
Dayton. 
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Table  II — Continued 


Officers 


Auditor. 


Elected  by 
People 

.Alameda. 
San  Jose. 
Grand  Rapids. 


City  Manager 

Civil  Service  Commission .  . 


Clerk. 


Education,  Board  of. 


.  Bakersfield. 
Waltham . 
Albuquerque. 
Niagara  Falls. 
Ashtabula. 
Dayton. 
Sandusky. 
Springfield. 
Wheeling. 


Engineer. 


Fire  Chief . 


Appointed  by 
Commission 

Phoenix. 

Bakersfield. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Muskegon. 

Niagara  Falls. 

Ashtabula. 

Springfield. 

Norfolk. 

All  Cities. 

San  Jose. 
Niagara  Falls. 
Ashtabula. 
Dayton. 
Springfield. 
Norfolk. 

(City  Council  is  ex-officio 
civil  service  comm.  in:) 
Grand  Rapids. 
Sandusky. 

Akron. 

Alameda. 

Bakersfield. 

San  Jose. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Dubuque. 

Waltham. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Muskegon. 

Niagara  Falls. 

Dayton. 

Sandusky. 

Springfield. 

Norfolk. 

Wheeling. 

Alameda    (appointed   by 

mayor) . 
Santa  Barbara. 
Norfolk. 


Appointed  by 
City  Manager 

Dayton. 


Akron. 


Phoenix. 

Ashtabula. 


San  Jose. 


Alameda. 
Bakersfield. 
San  Jose. 
Santa  Barbara 
Muskegon. 
Niagara  Falls. 

Phoenix. 
Alameda. 
Bakersfield. 
San  Jose. 
Santa  Barbara 
Grand  Rapids. 
Muskegon. 
Niagara  Falls. 
Dayton. 
Sandusky . 
Springfield. 
Norfolk. 
Wheeling. 
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Officers 

Elected  by 
People 

Appointed  by 
Commission 

Appointed  by 
City  Manager 

Health,  Board  of. 

Muskegon. 

Akron. 

San  Jose. 
Santa  Barbara 

Health  Officer .  .  .  . 

Ashtabula. 

Alameda. 

Bakersfield. 
San  Jose. 
Santa  Barbara 
Muskegon. 
Niagara  Falls. 
Dayton. 
Norfolk. 

Library  Trustees. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Bakersfield  (Board  of 
Education  ex-officio) 

Akron. 

Alameda  (Appointed  by 

mayor). 
Santa  Barbara. 
Dubuque. 

San  Jose. 

Police  Chief 

Wheeling. 

Phoenix. 
Alameda. 
Bakersfield. 
San  Jose. 
Santa  Barbara 
Grand  Rapids. 
Muskegon. 
Niagara  Falls. 
Dayton. 
Sandusky. 
Springfield. 
Norfolk. 

Tax  Collector 

Alameda. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Phoenix. 

Treasurer 

Alameda. 

Norfolk. 

Bakersfield. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Muskegon. 

Ashtabula. 

Sandusky. 

Springfield. 

Phoenix. 
San  Jose. 
Niagara  Falls. 
Dayton. 

PITTSBURG'S  NEW  WATER  SUPPLY 

By  R.  M  DORTON, 

City  Manager. 

The  question  of  a  municipal  water  sup- 
ply is  a  common  and  vexatious  problem 
to  all  the  towns  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  Pittsburg  is  in  Contra  Costa 
County  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Rivers, 
emptying  into  Suisun  Bay.  Until  re- 
cently the  City  has  been  pumping  for 
her  water  needs  from  the  San  Joaquin 
River.  This  source  of  water  supply  has 
been  increasingly  objectionable  in  recent 
years  due  to  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  irrigation  projects  farther  up  in  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  River  val- 


leys. This  has  been  particularly  notice- 
able during  the  summer  and  fall  months 
when  the  water  has  been  most  heavily 
used  in  farming,  thus  enabling  the  salt 
water  of  the  Bay  to  back  farther  and 
farther  up  both  rivers.  The  salinity  in 
the  river  water  at  this  point  during  the 
two  seasons  mentioned  above  has  made 
its  use  all  but  impossible  for  domestic 
purposes. 

The  matter  of  the  purification  of  the 
water  has  necessarily  been  one  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  due  to  imper- 
fections   in    the    mechanical    apparatus 
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used  in  purifying  water  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  securing  a  water  plant  per- 
sonnel which  is  one  hundred  (100)  per 
cent  infallible,  there  has  been  an  ever 
present  dread  of  water  borne  epidemics. 

In  recent  years  several  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  our  water  supply. 
When  the  community  was  smaller  and  a 
proportionate  smaller  quantity  of  water 
consumed  it  was  possible  to  pump  all 
the  water  necessary  during  a  low  tide 
with  the  result  that  the  water  was  usable 
the  year  round.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Black  Diamond  Water  Company  (the 
predecessor  of  the  Pittsburg  Water  Com- 
pany) attempted  to  supply  the  Town 
during  the  dry  seasons  of  the  year  with 
well  water  pumped  from  a  nearby  ranch 
and  distributed  to  their  patrons  in  Town 
through  a  number  of  water  wagons.  In 
1885  Mr.  L.  L.  Robinson,  owner  of  the 
Los  Medanos  Ranch,  the  present  site  of 
Pittsburg,  drilled  an  Eight  hundred  (800) 
foot  well  east  of  the  present  City  limits, 
but  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
water  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Later 
when  Mr.  C.  A.  Hooper  purchased  the 
Los  Medanos  Ranch  he  made  several 
attempts  to  locate  water  and  drilled 
wells  on  the  islands  in  the  lower  con- 
fluence of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento Rivers.  None  of  these  wells 
however  proved  a  success. 

Last  year  the  Pittsburg  Water  Com- 
pany attempted  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  water  with  which  they  were  sup- 
plying the  City  by  going  several  miles 
up  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  pumping 
the  water  into  a  large  barge  built  for 
that  purpose,  then  towing  the  barge 
back  to  Pittsburg,  where  the  water  was 
again  pumped  into  our  distributing  sys- 
tem. There  were  two  main  objections 
to  this:  First,  the  quality  of  the  water 
wasn't  greatly  improved;  second,  the 
cost  was  so  great  that  the  venture  was 
impracticable. 


Of  course  during  these  periods  of  the 
year  when  the  water  was  particularly 
objectionable  there  was  general  criticism 
of  the  Company  supplying  the  Town 
with  water  by  the  people,  who  failed  to 
realize  that  it  cost  just  as  much  to  supply 
the  City  with  poor  water  as  it  would 
cost  to  supply  a  municipality  with  good 
water  under  different  conditions.  In 
January  of  this  year  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees provided  for  a  bond  election  em- 
bracing a  number  of  municipal  improve- 
ments, including  One  Hundred  and  Forty 
Thousand  (140,000)  Dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  water  plant  and 
improving  the  water  supply.  The  bond 
election  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  and  after  a  few  months  of 
negotiations  with  the  Pittsburg  Water 
Company,  their  plant  and  distributing 
system  were  purchased  by  the  City.  A 
few  weeks  previous  to  the  election,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Creed,  who  is  the  largest  property 
owner  here,  and  Mr.  Frank  Booth,  then 
President  of  the  Pittsburg  Water  Com- 
pany, began  the  drilling  of  wells  south 
of  the  City  limits  to  meet  the  emergency. 
The  cost  of  drilling  the  wells  was  to  be 
borne  jointly  by  Mr.  Creed  and  Mr.  Booth 
in  the  event  that  they  proved  to  be  merely 
experimental.  However,  if  the  wells 
were  a  success  and  the  water  found 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  City, 
then  the  Pittsburg  Water  Company  was 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  and  the  wells  to 
be  turned  over  to  it. 

The  City  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  water  plant  on  April  1st,  including 
the  agreement  of  the  Pittsburg  Water 
Company  with  Mr.  Creed.  The  wells 
which  were  under  process  of  development 
at  this  time  proved  to  be  successful. 
The  first  well  was  drilled  to  a  depth  of 
three  hundred  (300)  feet  and  water  was 
found  in  abundance  below  the  thirty  (30) 
foot  line. 

The  second  well  was  drilled  to  a  depth 
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Pittsburg  Found  Water  In  Abundance. 


of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  feet 
and  not  more  than  three  hundred  (300) 
feet  south  of  the  first  well.  The  logs  of 
the  two  wells  showed  practically  iden- 
tical soil  conditions.  The  inside  casing 
of  both  wells  is  twelve  (12)  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  outside  casing  sixteen 
(16)  inches  in  diameter.  The  possibility 
of  surface  water  contamination  has  been 
eliminated  by  pouring  concrete  between 
the  outer  and  inner  casings  in  each  well 
to  a  depth  of  fifty-four  (54)  feet.  Below 
the  concrete  the  casings  are  perforated 
to  correspond  with  the  strata  of  gravel 
and  sandy  soil.  The  machinery  instal- 
lation for  pumping  both  wells  is  the  most- 
up-to-date  and  modern  to  be  obtained. 

The  water  is  first  pumped  from  the 
wells  into  two  reservoir  tanks  having  a 
combined  capacity  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  130,000)  gallons.     After 


settling  for  a  period  it  is  then  pumped 
through  our  distributing  mains  into  a 
large  gravity  reservoir  which  supplies 
the  pressure  for  our  distributing  system. 
The  quality  of  the  water  for  drinking 
purposes  and  for  watering  lawns  is  as 
good  as  could  have  been  expected.  The 
hardness  of  the  water  makes  it  slightly 
objectionable  for  laundry  purposes.  The 
sanitary  analysis  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  follows : 

Agar  37.5°  C 3 

B.  Coli  Index,  approximate 

number  per  c.c 00 

Turbidity 7 

Alkalinity  as  CaCOs 334. 

Chlorine 281 

Condition  of  sample :     Color...    17 
Remarks: — The   above   analysis   indi- 
cates a  water  safe  for  use  for  drinking 
purposes. 
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Machinery  Installation  of  Well  No.  1 


Pittsburg  feels  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  been  able  to  meet  the  water 
emergency  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
communities  situated  in  this  section  of 
the  State  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  meet  this  problem.     We  do  not 


regard  our  present  new  source  of  supply 
as  a  permanent  one,  but  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  East  Bay  Communi- 
ties and  the  Communities  of  the  upper 
Bay  section  will  be  supplied  with  water 
through  the  Snow  Mountain  or  some 
other  project. 


KINGS  COUNTY'S  PERMANENT  HIGHWAYS 


The  words  "California  Counties"  and 
"Paved  Highways"  are  very  closely 
associated,  as  nearly  every  county  boasts 
of  a  system  of  paved  highways. 

Among  these  counties  is  one  which 
undoubtedly  stands  out  a  trifle  above 
the  others  as  having  a  very  complete 
and  durable  system.  This  is  Kings 
County,  which  is  located  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state,  and  boasts  of  103 
miles  of  4"  asphaltic  concrete  pavements. 


There  are  some  striking  features  regard- 
ing this  system  of  highways  which  merit 
the  attention  and  study  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  building  of  good  roads. 
Foremost  among  these  features  are,  the 
unfavorable  conditions  for  laying  pave- 
ment in  certain  portions  of  the  country, 
low  cost  of  construction,  exceptionally 
heavy  traffic,  durability  and  practically 
negligible  cost  of  maintenance. 

Kings  County  occupies  largely  the  old 
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lake  bed  of  Tulare  Lake,  and  has  for 
this  reason  exceptionally  fertile,  but  soft 
soil  conditions  in  some  places.  Having 
these  conditions  well  in  mind,  the  Sup- 
ervisors and  Engineers  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  roads  and  road  conditions 
and  at  length  decided  on  a  4    asphaltic 


Southern  part  of  the  county  during  its 
early  days. 

In  one  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  there  are  three  packing- 
houses at  one  intersection,  where  many 
thousand  tons  of  fruit  pass  over  the 
same  stretch  of  pavement  annually. 


Part  of  the  103  Miles  of  Asphaltic  Concrete  Pavement  Now  In  Use 
In  Kings  County,  Calif. 


concrete  pavement,  16  wide,  consisting 
of  a  23^2"  asphaltic  concrete  base  and  a 
13/2"  asphaltic  concrete  wearing  surface. 
This  pavement  was  constructed  during 
1915  and  1916,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$8,000.43  per  mile  (.0946  per  square 
foot).  Immediately  after  its  construc- 
tion, it  was  opened  to  traffic,  which 
means  in  Kings  County  trucks  weighing 
ten  to  fourteen  tons  laden  with  grain 
in  the  Southern  section  and  fruit  in  the 
Northern.  Some  500,000  sacks  of  grain 
were  hauled  over  the  highways  in  the 


Today,  after  four  years  of  such  hard 
usage,  these  highways  are  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  have  an  even 
surface  and  practically  no  money  has 
been  spent  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Roy  Maye,  County  Engineer, 
writes  that  $1,559.78  has  been  spent 
for  maintenance,  and  practically  all  of 
this  on  one  mile.  This  mile  referred  to 
is  near  Corcoran,  where  the  sub-grade 
built  over  Tule  Land  proved  faulty. 
On  the  remaining  102  miles  an  average 
of  less  than  one  dollar  per  mile  per  year 
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has  been  spent  for  maintenance,  which 
is  considered  as  being  an  exceptionally 
small  amount. 

This  system  of  highways  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  people  of  Kings  County 


and  they  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monu-     maintenance. 


ment  to  the  farsighted  officials  of  Kings 
County  who  exercised  such  splendid 
judgment  in  adopting  this  type  of  pave- 
ment, which  will  easily  outlive  the  life 
of  the  bond  issue,  with  remarkably  low 


DISASTER  FROM  FALSE  ECONOMY 


A  Bridge  Which  Failed  Because  of  Improper  Design 


The  most  highly  improved  road  can 
carry  no  greater  weight  of  traffic  than 
its  weakest  bridge  will  bear. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  not  to 
build  concrete  bridges  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  This  bridge 
contained  enough  concrete  to  build 
another  bridge  of  like  size,  but  it  had 
been  incorrectly  designed  and  there  was 
no  reinforcing  in  any  part  of  the  struct- 
ure. Footings  were  not  carried  down  to 
solid  foundation — they  stood  directly  on 


a  gravelly  subsoil.  During  December, 
1919,  a  flood  undermined  the  supporting 
columns  and  under  the  weight  of  an 
automobile  the  bridge  collapsed,  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  three  people. 

False  economy  probably  led  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  to  build  this  bridge  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  competent 
engineer.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
results  were  improper  design,  inatten- 
tion to  vital  details,  wrong  and  wasteful 
use  of  concrete — and  disaster. 


THE  NEW  HANDBOOK 

There   has   been   great   demand   from  and    sixth    class    cities.     Those    having 

all  parts  of  the  state  for  the  proposed  any  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  the 

new  handbook,  a  work  designed  to  be  book  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward 

of  particular  benefit  to  officials  of  fifth  them    to    the    League    headquarters. 
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TRAINING  THE  PROBATION  WORKERS  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL 
COURT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

By  LiEON  STERN 
Educational  Supervisor,  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia 


The  educational  work  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court  in  Philadelphia  has  for  its  aim 
the  training  of  the  probation  staff,  who 
are  the  social  workers  of  the  court,  and 
the  developing  and  discovering  of  new 
and  better  methods  of  doing  the  social 
work  of  the  court  in  order  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  service  for  its  clients. 

The  Municipal  Court  is  a  socialized 
court  which  has,  besides  its  Civil  Di- 
visions, a  Domestic  Relations  Division,  a 
Juvenile  Division,  a  Misdemeanants '  Di- 
vision and  a  Criminal  Division. 

To  the  Domestic  Relations  Division 
come  the  cases  of  non-support;  wives 
whose  husbands  are  not  supporting 
them;  aged  parents  seeking  support 
from  their  children  and  children  whose 
parents  are  evading  responsibility.  To 
the  Juvenile  Division  are  brought  the 
children  under  sixteen  who  are  delin- 
quent, neglected  or  dependent.  To  the 
Misdemeanant  Division  come  the  incor- 
rigible boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  and  also 
women  arrested  for  street  walking.  To 
the  Criminal  Division  are  brought  the 
men  and  women  arrested  for  petty 
crimes,  and  here  are  also  prosecuted  the 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children  in  order 
to  protect  the  unfortunate  mothers  and 
babies. 

There  is  also  a  Medical  Department 
for  the  clients  and  probationers  who 
need  physical  diagnosis,  neuro-psychi- 
atric  or  psychrometric  diagnosis,  or  at 
times  venereal  diagnosis,  in  order  to 
better  understand  the  best  social  treat- 
ment for  the  solution  of  their  difficul- 
ties. 

All  this  work  requires  technique  and 
skill.  This  necessitates  training  for  the 
staff  members  who  handle  the  prob- 
lems, and  also  constant  acquaintance 
with  new  developments  in  the  field  of 
social  service  for  those  who  are  already 
trained.  One  important  function  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  is  to  supply 
training    helps    for    the    social    service 


staff"  of  the  court.  This  is  a  task  which 
presents  peculiar  difficulties  in  public 
social  service  because  public  social 
service  is  very  new,  which  implies  that 
standards  must  be  built  and  principles 
laid  down.  Even  when  the  worker  has 
previous  training,  he  or  she  must  be 
given  the  information  to  adapt  his  or 
her  training  to  the  special  requirements 
of  the  publje  social  service.  Therefore 
the  Municipal  Court  has  developed  a 
special  plan  of  training  forsthese  work- 
ers. This  is  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
ing means : 

1.  Interne-ship  of  the  worker  under 
the  supervision  of  his  or  her  case-super- 
visor. Case  conferences  are  part  of  the 
staff  work. 

2.  Special  Training.  A  number  of 
workers,  probation  officers  and  super- 
visors joined  in  a  plan  to  take  training 
at  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Service.  Here  they  take  courses  in  case 
work,  children's  work,  work  with  adol- 
escent girls  and  psychiatric  work.  These 
courses  are  made  financially  possible  by 
the  co-operation  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens. 

3.  Court  Lectures.  For  the  year 
1919-1920  the  Municipal  Court  inaugu- 
rated a  series  of  addresses  concerning 
the  public  service.  Leaders  in  the  field 
of  public  service  addressed  the  staff  and 
the  social  workers  of  Philadelphia,  who 
are  engaged  in  similar  work,  on  subjects 
that  deal  more  largely  with  the  field  of 
public  service. 

The  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Brown,  president  judge 
of  the  Municipal  Court.  Discussion  fol- 
lowed the  meetings  and  announcement 
was  made  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
students  attending  the  special  training 
courses.  All  probation  staff  and  social 
workers  have  been  informed  by  the 
president  judge  that  it  is  part  of  their 
duty  to  attend. 

4.  Social  Service  Directory  of  Phila- 
delphia.     This    was    described    in    The 
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American  City  for  April,  1920,  page  374. 

5.  Sociological  Library.  A  library 
on  sociological  and  law  enforcement  lit- 
erature has  been  collected  so  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  court  official  to  have  at 
hand  all  the  latest  scientific  and  general 
books  to  help  guide  the  worker  in  the  so- 
cial service  which  he  or  she  renders  to 
the  community.  This  library  will  also 
collect  pamphlet  literature,  and  is  open 
for  research  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  socialization  of  the  court  and  law  en- 
forcement processes. 

6.  DcvcJopmentaJ  Ecscarcli.  Another 
educational  task  is  to  make  research  stud- 
ies of  the  actual  operation  of  the  court  in 
order  to  supply  information  as  to  new 
needs.  This  work  is  similar  to  the  com- 
mercial research  in  factories  and  busi- 
ness of  scientific  processes  and  methods 
of  operation.  For  example,  a  study  was 
made  of  the  collection  of  court  orders  of 
the  unmarried  mothers'  ea.ses.  It  was 
discovered  first  that  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  a  woman  probation  officer  help 
the  man  probation  officer  in  enforcing 


the  collection  of  the  orders  made,  because 
the  women  very  often  were  too  reserved 
to  prosecute  the  claim.  It  was  also  dis- 
covered that  the  probation  officer  could 
open  up  new  avenues  of  co-operation.  A 
study  was  also  made  as  to  whether  the 
Civil  Division  could  use  the  methods  of 
the  Domestic  Relations  Division  workers 
and  settle  disputes  involving  small  sums 
of  money  by  conciliation  rather  than  by 
litigation.  As  a  result  such  a  plan  will 
be  put  into  effect  by  the  president  judge 
and  the  Board  of  Judges. 

7.  Prohation  Manual.  A  Probation 
iManual  has  been  about  completed  giving 
a  digest  of  laws  and  a  summary  of  social 
procedure,  and  outlining  technique  for 
the  use  of  the  staff  in  the  Domestic  Re- 
lations, Juvenile  and  Misdemeanants' 
Divisions  of  the  court. 

8.  Exclumge  of  Information.  As  new 
methods  are  applied  and  found  success- 
ful, the  information  is  passed  on  to  the 
other  courts  and  agencies. —  (From  Amer- 
ican  City.) 


TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

Nuisances,  providing  for  abatement  of,  including  removal  of  dirt,  rubbish,  weeds  or 
rank  growths;  also  forms  for  abating  such  nuisances.     Tehachapi  3005.     3017. 

Traffic  During  Time  of  Fire,  regulating.     Manteca  3006. 

Sewer  and  Water  Connections,  providing  all  faucets  shall  be  closed  during  time  of 
fire.     Manteca  3006.     3024. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Santa  Monica  3007. 

Buildings,  preventing  erection  and  maintenance  of  unsafe,  insecure  buildings,  walls, 
chimneys,  stacks  or  other  structures,  and  to  provide  for  destruction  or  removal 
after  erection,  and  to  further  provide  for  the  abatement,  destruction  or  removal 
of  unsightly  or  partially  destroyed  buildings.     Oakdale  2008. 

Theatre,  Motion  Picture  Hall  or  Dance  Hall,  prohibiting  keeping  open  on  Sunday. 
Whittier  3009.     3030. 

Tent  or  Tenthouse,  prohibiting  in  certain  part  of  city.     Hermosa  Beach  3010. 

Woman  Probation  Officer,  creating  office,  providing  compensation  and  defining 
duties.     Long  Beach  3011. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Avalon  3013. 

Inspection  Fee  Ordinance,  providing  the  amount  to  be  collected.     San  Francisco  3014. 

Street  Excavations,  providing  bond  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash  when  excavations 
are  made.     Burbank  3015. 


Water  Rates,  fixing.     Daly  City  3016. 
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Two  Platoon  System  in  Fire  Department,  establishing.     San  Jose  3018. 

Taxation,  fixing  maximum  rate.     San  Jose  3019. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     San  Diego  3020.     Livermore  3021. 

Business  District,  establishing  and  regulating  traffic  and  travel  therein  and  parking 
of  vehicles.     El  Segundo  3022. 

Bread,  fixing  standard  weight  of.     San  Jose  3025. 

Water  Rates,  fixing.     Sacramento  3026. 

Licenses  and  Permits,  providing  shall  be  issued  and  accepted  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  city  commission  to  revoke  same  at  its  pleasure.     Sacramento  3027. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Economy  and  Efficiency,  creating  and  defining  powers  and 
duties.     Sacramento  3028. 

Animals,  providing  for  slaughter  of.     Sacramento  3029. 

Council  Meetings,  providing  for  time  and  place  of  meeting.     Watts  3031. 

Street  Improvements,  providing  for  protection  during  the  making  of  improvements 
and  prohibiting  trespassing.     Sierra  Madre  3032. 


WHAT  OUR  PACIFIC  COAST  CITIES  ARE  DOING 


Bakersfield.  City  Mana«?er  Benson  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  city  council  to  purchase  a  vege- 
tation sprayer  for  use  in  eradicating  tree  pests. 
The  trees  in  the  city  hall  park  and  public 
shade  groves  are  becoming  seriously  devitalized 
as  a  result  of  ravaging  insects  and  bugs,  hence 
the  need  of  a  sprayer. 

Berkeley's  new  budget  provides  for  full-time 
street  lights,  also  $12,550  for  a  new  piece  of 
fire  apparatus;  street  department  $100,000; 
parks,  $27,000;  playgrounds  $23,000. 

BIythe  is  having  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared for  building  a  branch  county  hospital. 

Colton's  mimicipal  plunge  with  bath  house 
completely  equipped  has  been  in  operation 
since  May  15  and  is  proving  a  great  success, 
the  receipts  for  month  of  July  being  $1,791.00. 

Davis.  The  municipal  well  is  proving  a  suc- 
cess. The  water  is  said  to  be  of  the  best, 
being  soft  and  free  from  alkali. 

El  Segundo  has  granted  the  building  inspector 
an  increase  in  salary  from  .$60  to  $100.00. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  steps  for 
city  to  provide  a  fire  alarm  and  mimicipal 
telephone  system. 

Glendale  is  considering  a  plan  for  sewering 
the  entire  city. 

Inglewood  will  hold  a  bond  election'  n  the 
near  future  of  $32,000,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  used  for  street  work,  repairing  the 
library,  fire  hall,  power  house,  water  works 
and  pipe  line. 

Long  Beach.  Charles  E.  Hewes,  City  Man- 
ager of  Alameda  and  G.  M.  Lorraine,  City 
Manager  of  Alhambra,  spoke  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing held  in  this  city  on  the  City  Manager  form 
of  government.  The  city  receives  $125.00  a 
month  for  one  and  a  half  million  poimds  of 
junk  gathered  during  that  period  by  the  city 
wagons. 


Los  Angeles.  Public  Service  Commissioner 
Del  Valle  introduced  a  resolution  authorizing 
a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  to  build  reservoirs 
and  trunk  lines  and  make  other  improvements 
to  the  water  system.  An  ordmance  has  been 
passed  which  will  drive  the  "hot  dog"  limch 
wagon  from  the  streets.  Health  Commissioner 
Powers  asked  for  the  ordinance  on  the  ground 
that  the  wagons  are  unsanitary. 

Manteca.  The  firemen  have  made  a  proposal 
to  the  city  to  increase  the  fire  fighting  appara- 
tus. A  $5,000  fire  engme  will  probably  be 
purchased  in  the  near  future. 

Martinez.  The  chamber  of  commerce  strong- 
ly recommends  that  the  city  employ  a  city 
manager  immediately. 

Orland  has  cut  the  tax  rate  from  $2.00  to  $1.30 
in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  everything, 
including  a  26  per  cent  raise  in  power  bills  and 
100  per  cent  raise  in  wages.  The  decrease  is 
largely  due  to  three  factors;  the  adoption  of  a 
budget  system,  the  using  of  surplus  fimds  in 
the  present  redemption  and  interest  fimds,  and 
the  increase  in  the  valuation  of  property. 

Pomona.  City  Park  Inspector  J.  M.  Paige 
in  his  armual  report  urges  many  improvements, 
including  a  swimming  pool,  bridge  across  San 
Jose  Creek  at  Park  Drive,  installment  of  more 
playground  equipment,  more  cozy  corners  with 
tables  and  seats  for  kmcheon  parties,  installa- 
tion of  sprinkling  system,  enlargement  of  com- 
fort station  and  much  larger  and  better  equip- 
ped public  motor  camp. 

San  Diego  has  given  a  $10  raise  to  65  members 
of  the  police  force. 

South  Pasadena  includes  in  the  budget  funds 
for  the  improvement  of  Garfield  Park  and  new 
chemical  engine  for  the  fire  department. 
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RELIABLE  FIRMS 

The  firms  mentioned  below  specilize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for 
the  same.  They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.  In  case  of  pro- 
posed work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.    Catalogs  sent  on  request. 


Accountants 

William  Dolge,  Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Cali- 
fornia St.,  S.  F. 

Architects 

Glass  &  Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Architectural   Terra   Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Asphaltum 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Brick — Face  and   Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Consulting   Engineers 

Engineering  Service  Co.,  Suite  1316  Wash- 
ington Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Culverts 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles and  West  Berkeley. 

Western  Pipe  «S;  Steel  Co.  of  California, 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  1758  No. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Election  Supplies 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Electrical  Supplies 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


Engravers  and   Bond   Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St. 
Cisco. 


San  Fran- 


Filters 

California  Filter  Co.,  1218  Merchants  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fire   Hose 

The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 

Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Plush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 


Hollow  Tile 
Gladding,    McBean 

S    P 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S 


&    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 
F. 


Imhoff  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Lighting  Systems 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Municipal   Printing  and  Supplies 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Ornamental  Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Paints 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Pavements 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 

Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pavement  Materials 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pipe 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Pressed  Brick 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St..  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Sewer  Fittings 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
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Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Street  Signs 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los 
Angeles  and  West  Berkeley. 

Street  Lighting 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rlalto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Warrenite — Bituiithic 
Warren   Brothers    Co.,    Rialto   Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Water  Filters 

California  Filter  Co.,  1218  Merchants  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Water  Meters 

Neptune   Meter   Company,   San  Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles. 
National  Meter  Co.,  141  New  Montgomery 

St.,  S.  F. 


"Highways 

by 
Dedication'' 

By  EDWARD   T.  BISHOP 

Assistant  County  Counsel,  Los  Angeles 

All  the  California  authorities 
on  the  subject,  collected 
and  arranged. 

Do  You  Want  It? 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPY 
STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

>•..•-•..•..•»•..•.••..•..•..•.••.••■.•.•••.•.•••.••••.••.••.••.••••••••••••••'■• 


•..•..•..•..••••-•••••••.•••.•^•••••••~a»»»«..*~*.. 


PURE 


FOR  DRINKING 

FOR  SWIMMING   POOLS 

FOR   INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

-SAVES- 
LIFE  &  PROPERTY 

CALIFORNIA  FILTER  COMPANY 

1218  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


•.'•.•••••^•^••••"••••-•"••••^•.•••••.^ 


•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•..•■.•..•..•..•..•.■•.. 


"•..•"•..•"•" 


'••••••.••••-••••••• 


FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34   FREMONT    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAI,. 


'••••••••*••••••••"•"••••»•»••••"••••••••' 
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6  Text  book 

Catalogs  on 

Sewage 

Disposal 

Apparatus 


^"" 

f^ 

Cat. 

15 

Flush  Tank 
Siphons 

" 

16 

Septic  Tank 
Siphons 

" 

17 

Sewage  Ejectors 

" 

12 

Joint  Compounds 

" 

14 

General  Catalog 

" 

7 

Imhoff  Tanks 

■•■■ 

PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  CO. 

SINGER  BUILDING.    NEW  YORK 
4241-3  E.RAVENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 


WANTED 

PARK  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  City  of  Long  Beach  is 
seeking  the  services  of  a  Park 
Superintendent.  The  salary  of- 
fered is  attractive  and  the  serv- 
ices of  an  automobile  goes  with 
the  position. 

Apply  to  Eugene  Tuicher, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Affairs. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  L  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams.  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A  record   unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BV 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PACIFIC   COAST   liRANCHHS    AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
70I    East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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Is  Your  Chamber  of  Commerce 

A  Leader  or  A  Leaner? 


Many  cities  in  America  today  are 
marking  time  because  they  are  not 
organized  for  progress. 

There  is  no  city,  no  town,  so  poorly 
situated  as  not  to  possess  the  possi- 
bilities of  substantial  development. 

Some  of  our  greatest  cities  have  few 
natural  advantages. 

They  are  not  great  by  nature,  but  be- 
cause the  vision  and  energy  and 
courage  and  faith  of  MEN  MADE 
THEM  GREAT. 


Cities  become  great — not  in  numbers 
alone,  but  in  fullness  of  living,  when 
their  citizens  form  the  habit  of 
working  together. 

This  habit  of  co-operation  is  devel- 
oped through  strong  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  grounded  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  successful  experi- 
ence of  progressive  cities — Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  achieving 
power,  with  a  worthy  goal,  and 
backed  by  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
pocketbooks  of  their  citizens. 


THAT  IS  THE  KIND  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  BUILDS. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  you  can  have  in  your  city. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  best  cities  have  the  best  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

Nor  is  it  by  accident  that  the  best  Chambers  of  Commerce  employ  the 
services  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  when  in  need  of  professional  assist- 
ance. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

BUILDS 

AMERICAN  CITIES  BETTER 


Hundreds  of  cities,  large  and  small  have  found  new  life  and  unexpected 
development  through  their  Chambers  of  Commerce  when  organized  or  re- 
organized by  the 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants   Exchange   Building,  San   Francisco,  California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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Your  City-\-Our  Service 
=Progress 


In  seven  years  the  American  City 
Bureau,  (associated  with  The  Ameri- 
can City  Magazine)  has  grown  from 
a  field  staff  of  three  men  to  an  in- 
ternational institution  employing  80 
field  representatives,  with  a  present 
record  of  about  100  campaigns  a 
year  to  its  credit,  and  with  offices 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago 
and  Toronto. 

Today,  the  Bureau  has  regularly  on  its 
staff  a  Municipal  Charter  Specialist, 
a  Housing  Development  Specialist, 
a  number  of  Research  Specialists 
and  speakers  of  national  fame. 


The  American  City  Bureau  has  a  plan 
and  a  policy,  and  behind  these  is  a 
reputation  gained  in  more  than  250 
cities  in  36  States  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

When  the  American  City  Bureau  Is 
engaged  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Bureau  backs  up  the  organiza- 
tion with  three  years  of  service  by 
civic-commercial  organization  spe- 
cialists— in  addition  to  the  campaign 
which  provides  members  and  in- 
come. 


SERVICE  BUILT  IT! 
ITS  SERVICE  BUILDS. 

since  the  establishment  of  its  Western  office  in  San  Francisco,  the  American 
City  Bureau  has  conducted  Chamber  of  Commerce  campaigns  in  the  following 
cities: 

California Fresno,  Long  Beach,  San  Pedro,  San  Jose,  Santa  Monica, 

Santa  Clara,  Pasadena,  Madera,  Merced,  Vlsalia,  Chlco, 
Santa  Cruz,  Hemet,  Marysville,  Vallejo. 

Idaho... - - Boise,  Nampa,  Sandpoint. 

Montana Butte,  Missoula. 

Nevada Reno. 

Oregon Medford,  and  for  rhe  Oregon  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— 62   communities  simultaneously. 

Washington Seattle,  Spokane. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  IS  PREPARED  TO  SERVE 
YOUR  COMMUNITY  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  NEEDS. 

May  we  help  you  to  build  your  city  for  tomorrow? 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants   Exchange    Building,   San    Francisco,   California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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Armco  Corrugated 

Part  Circle  Culverts 

For    Effective    and   Eco- 
nomical Street  Drainage. 

They  do  the  work  which  would 
otherwise  be  accomphshed  by  far 
more  expensive  structures. 

And 

They  Are  Built  To  Last 

California  Corrugated 
Culvert   Company 

Leroy  Street  5th  &  Parker  Sts. 

Los   Angeles  W.  Berkeley 


FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific  Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


GLASS  ®  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Hearst  Examiner  Bldg. 
FRESNO       ....        CoryBldg. 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  claim  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby  insuring  you  the 

LOWEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced   staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Bnilding,    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES,  Manager 


"Attention,  City  Engineers" 
—Have  For  Sale— 

2— Leitz  Transits,  2— Levels;  2— Berger 
Transits  and  3  Berger  Levels,  all  in  good 
condition,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  S.  P.  Howard,  San  Diego  & 
Arizona  Ry.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Sacramento 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities,     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 


INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

I      Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       westTImeda        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use   STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  ^'WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1    thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all   purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  uneqaaled  rust-resisting, 
non-corrosive    Quality.        You  will  find  nothing  but   "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

1758  N.  Broadway 
LOS  ANGELES 


444  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


TAFT 


BAKERS  FIBLD 


FRESNO 
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Forget  Your  Meter  Troubles 

EQUIP  ALL  YOUR   SERVICES  WITH 
EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


You  will  want  to  investigate  for  yourselves,  but  these 
records  are  added  for  your  convenience.  Names  of 
cities  on  request. 

Sensitive      Casual  tests  of  a  /'g.  on  .008  inch  opening 
at  40  lbs.  discharge  one  gallon  per  hour. 

Accurate     ^s  size,  after  10  years  active  service  tested 
only  }/2  of  1%  slow  on  1/16  inch  stream. 

Durable        30  years  service  with  repair  costs  of  less 

than   l/z   of   1%   per  annum. 

Reliable       Out  of  1,800  in  use  in  one  city  only  4 
found  "stopped"  between  readings. 

NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES 
1001    Central  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141   New  Montgomery  St. 
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Forms  for 

Street  Work 


Is  your  city  improving  its  streets  at  present? 

Are  you  fully  acquainted  with  the  law  on 
this  subject? 

Wouldn't  you  prefer  to  have  a  firm  fill  your 
wants  that  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  detail? 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

is  the  solution,  and  their  forms  from  the  initial  proceeding 

to  the  final  assessment  are  legally  correct.     We 

publish  the  "Street  Improvement  Acts 

of  California,"  by  Wm.  R. 

Childs,  California 

Street  Expert. 

Every 

City  Clerk, 

City  Attorney  and 

Supermtendent  of  Streets  should 

have   a  copy  of   this  valuable  book. 

Price  $2.50.     Send  for  it.     We  carry  legal  forms 

that  have  been  approved. 

We  supply  records  for  the  Superintendent  of  Streets, 
City  Clerk  and  City  Treasurer,  necessary  for  all  acts  w^ith 
amendments. 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Specializing  in   City  Requirements 
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Do    You   Know   What 
"McMILLAN"  Means 


If  you  have  always  made  your  minutes  and  ordinance    entries    by 
the  tedious  method  of  "long-hand" — 

If  you  have  suffered  the  humiliation  of  having  had  your  penman- 
ship questioned — 

If  you  have  had    hours    of    laborious    pen    writing    with    its    many 
errors  and  erasures — 

If  you  have  had  annoying  interruptions  when  entering  your  minutes 
so  others  could  refer  to  previous  entries — 

Then  it  is  time  to  appreciate  "McMILLAN." 

It  is  the  standard  loose  leaf  typewriter  record  book  for  Municipalities. 


We  can  show  you  where  it  fills  a  long  felt  need  in  your  office. 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Jtgents 
San    F'rancisco 
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'Permanent  'lavement 

An  asphaltic  concrete  surface  laid  on  an  asphaltic 
concrete  base,  both  built  with  Calol  Asphaltum  "D" 
grade,  assures  a  permanent  pavement. 

Permanence  results  from  the  ability  of  this  type  of 
highway  to  withstand  the  stresses  of  traffic  and  the 
effect  of  varying  weather  conditions.  This  means  low 
maintenance  cost.  Original  cost  is  comparitively  low. 

This  lasting  ability  is  being  proved  by  many  asphal- 
tic concrete  pavements  which  are  standing  the  test 
of  time  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. Particulars  regarding  these  pavements  will  be 
gladly  furnished. 

Calol  Asphaltum  "D"  grade  is  shipped  in  wooden 
barrels  and  in  tank  cars  equipped  with  steam  coils  to 
facilitate  unloading.  The  convenient  location  of  refin- 
eries insures  prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  8  entitled  "The  Use  of  Calol 
Asphaltum  in  Pavement  Construction." 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


County  high  way  leading  in- 
to Armona,  Kings  County, 
Cal.,  where  California 
Packing  Cor porationPlant 
No.  79  is  located.  Con- 
structed in  igi6  of  zy_,'  as- 
phaltic concrete  base  and 
1'  ,'  asphaltic  concrete  sur- 
face, loj  miles  of  highway 
like  this  has  carried  the 
heavy  truckloads  of  pro- 
duce to  the  plant  for  four 
years.  Highway  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Mainten- 
ance has  been  less  than 
J4.00  per  mile  per 
year. 


CALOL  Asphaltum 

Ti  grade 
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LORIN  A.  HANDLEY 

Died  September  20,  1920 

President  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  from  Sept.  28,  1917  to  October  24,  1919 


City  officials  throughout  the  State  will 
he  shocked  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death  of 
Lorin  A.  Ilandley,  who  was  killed  iu  an 
automohile  accident  near  Lodi  on  Sep- 
tenilier  20.  lie  will  he  reinemhered  as 
the  genial  gentleman  who  so  al)ly  pre- 
sided at  the  Riverside  convention  last 
year. 

Mr.  Handley's  tirst  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  League  dates  from  the 
convention  held  at  Venice  in  1914.  He 
was  then   serving   as   President  of   the 


Board  of  Puhlic  Works  of  Los  Angeles, 
from  which  office  he  recently  resigned  to 
accept  a  very  responsible  position  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Ilandley  was  a  Princeton  man  and 
a  personal  friend  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Besides  many  other  attainments 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
orators  in  California.  His  name  was  fre- 
quently meiiitioned  for  the  high  office  of 
Governor. 

The  State  suffers  a  great  loss  in  his 
death. 
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RECENT   MUNICIPAL   IMPROVEMENTS    IN   CHICO. 
WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  CONVENTION  CAN  DO  FOR  US 

By  HON.  SHERMAN  A.  REYNOLDS.  Mayor. 


Chico  and  Northern  California  need 
the  convention  of  the  League  of  Municip- 
paKties.  We  need  the  advice  of  those 
cities  which  have  been  victorious  in  this 
state  in  the  fight  for  progress.  We  need 
your  view  point,  your  insight  into  muni- 
cipal problems,  and  above  all  we  need 
your  enthusiasm.  The  convention  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  every  city  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  Chico  is 
not  progressive  or  that  we  are  not  press- 
ing forward.  But  we  have  many  diffi- 
cult problems  to  solve  which  perhaps 
many  of  you  have  already  met  and  con- 
quered. For  instance,  we  have  a  difficult 
problem  before  us  just  now  as  regards  an 
extension  of  our  water  and  lighting 
systems.  We  are  debating  the  step  of 
municipal  ownership  and  we  know  the 
League  Convention  can  assist  and  guide 
us  properly  in  the  solution  of  that  very 
important  question. 

Recent  municipal  development  and 
improvement  in  Chico,  where  the  League 
will  hold  its  twenty-second  annual  con- 
vention November  8th  to  11th,  inclusive, 
dates  from  the  carrying  of  $150,000 
improvement  bonds  in  1910. 

Chico  had  been  dragging  along,  need- 
ing many  things  and  getting  nowhere, 
when  her  forward-looking  people  deter- 
mined to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  do  some- 
thing. They  were  successful  and  Chico 
has  been  on  the  go  ever  since.  The 
bonds  of  1910  provided  for  a  new  city 
hall,  something  which  had  been  liadly 
needed  for  years;  modern  fire  apparatus; 
a  storm  sewer  system;  and  a  fund  for 
paving  street  intersections  in  the  busi- 
ness district. 

Paving  of  the  business  district  was 
begun  immediately  after  the  bonds  were 


voted,  and  the  very  best  type  of  pave- 
ment has  been  laid.  Chico  claims  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  municipality 
in  the  state  north  of  Sacramento  to 
pave  its  business  district,  a  step  in  which 
has  been  followed  by  practically  every 
other  city  in  the  valley. 

The  new  city  hall  and  jail,  which  is  a 
branch  county  jail,  cost  something  over 
$50,000  and  could  not  be  duplicated 
today  for  less  than  three  times  that 
amount. 

The  next  big  improvement  came  in 
1916  when  the  old  wooden  awnings,  a 
familiar  landmark  of  the  olden  days  in 
many  interior  towns  in  California,  were 
torn  down  in  compliance  with  a  city 
ordinance  compelling  their  removal. 
This  improvement  did  not  come  without 
bitter  opposition.  But  today  three  or 
four  other  Northern  California  towns, 
notably  Marysville  and  Oroville,  are 
removing  their  wooden  awnings. 

The  awnings  gone,  modern  electroliers 
were  installed  in  the  uptown  business 
district,  a  move  in  which  Chico  again 
led  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley.  The 
type  selected  was  the  luminous  arc 
light,  fifty-one  of  which  were  installed 
with  union  metal  lamp  posts.  The  cost 
to  property  owners  was  $1.40  per  front 
foot  or  about  $11,000  for  the  entire 
system.  The  installation  of  more  such 
lights  has  been  held  up  by  the  high  cost 
of  material  and  also  by  the  high  cost  of 
operation.  A  municipal  lighting  system 
in  Chico  undoubtedly  will  mean  a  big 
increase  in  the  area  lighted  with  electro- 
liers. 

The  growth  of  Chico  has  l)een  peculiar. 
Prior  to  1917,  the  incorporated  city  was 
a  small  heart  of  the  comnmnity.  Several 
large  suburbs,  with  as  large  a  population 
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Hotel  Oaks,  Chico,  Cal. 


as  the  city  itself,  had  grown  up  on  all 
sides  of  the  old  city.  The  first  serious 
attempt  at  annexation  was  made  in  1915, 
when  a  large  district  known  as  Chico 
Vecino  voted  on  the  question.  Annexa- 
tion was  defeated. 

In  1917,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the 
south  side  and,  Oakdale,  a  prosperous 
suburb,  came  into  the  city  by  a  two  to 
one  vote.  The  agitation  fol-  further 
annexation  was  renewed  and  the  cam- 


paign was  continued  until,  in  July  1918, 
three  more  large  districts  voted  to  come 
into  the  city.  This  materially  increased 
the  area  of  Chico  and  has  paved  the  way 
for  many  improvements  which  arc  to  be 
und(n'taken  in  the  near  future. 

Annexation  has  brought  the  city  face 
to  face  with  vital  problems  which  are 
being  worked  out  as  fast  as  possible. 
Street  improvements  were  the  first  things 
deemed  necessary,  and  thirty  blocks  of 
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Scene  in  Bidwell  Park,  Chico,  Calif. 


paving,  a  considerable  part  in  annexed 
territory^  have  been  contracted  for. 
Fifteen  more  blocks  will  be  advertised 
in  the  immediate  future  and  preliminary 
work  is  under  way  for  paving  120  hneal 
blocks,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Early  in  the  present  year  Chico  estab- 
lished a  paid  fire  department.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  thirty-five  call  men  who 
answer  alarms.  City  Trustee  O.  E. 
Tracy,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  and  Water 


Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
has  been  active  in  securing  this  improve- 
ment. The  paid  department  and  im- 
provements in  equipment  have  secured 
for  the  city  a  reduction  in  fire  insurance 
rates  much  to  the  gratification  of  citizens 
generally. 

In  order  that  better  fire  protection 
may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
annexed  districts,  the  Trustees  are  con- 
sidering a  bond  election  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Chico  Water  Supply  Com- 
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The  Federal  Building,  Chico,  Calif. 


pany's  plant  and  its  extension  to  the 
outlying  districts  which  are  now  without 
an  adequate  water  supply.  Whether  or 
not  this  move  should  come  before  taking 
over  the  lighting  system,  as  a  municipal 
utility,  is  now  being  considered.  The 
writer  favors  municipal  lighting,  first,  so 
far  as  Chico  is  concerned,  because  he  be- 
lieves it  will  return  a  profit  to  the  city 
and  help  create  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
later  of  the  water  system. 

Another  problem  which  faces  the  city 
and  which  must  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
date  is  an  adequate  sewer  system  for  the 
outlying  suljurbs.  However,  this  must 
be  preceded  by  the  water  system. 

Through  its  acquisition  of  Bidwcll 
Park,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bidwell, 
the  city  came  into  possession  of  valuable 
water  rights  on  Big  Chico  Creek,  where 
surveys  have  been  made  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  hydro-electric  plant,  if  this 
should  be  deemed  desirable. 

All  improvements  in  Chico,  however, 


have  been  more  or  less  delayed  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  incorporated 
under  the  general  state  law  for  cities  of 
the  fifth  class.  The  need  of  a  modern 
up-to-date  charter  has  been  evident  for 
several  years.  During  May  of  the  present 
year  a  Board  of  Freeholders  was  elected 
and  a  charter  has  been  framed  and  will 
be  voted  upon  November  2nd. 

The  Freeholders  decided  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  labors  to  frame  a  charter 
on  tlie  City  Manager  plan,  although  the 
Board  was  not  elected  pledged  to  any 
specified  idea.  The  result  is  a  very  sat- 
isfactory charter,  modeled  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  that  of  Alameda,  with 
a  few  provisions  from  the  Santa  Barbara 
and  Palo  Alto  charters,  revised  to  meet 
local  needs  and  conditions. 

Those  attending  the  convention  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  secure  copies, 
which  should  prove  of  interest,  especially 
if  the  ciiarter  is  adopted,  as  the  writer 
confidently  expects  it  will  be. 
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Chico  will  be  proud  to  welcome  the 
annual  convention  of  the  League  of 
Municipalities  to  Northern  California. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce we  have  preparations  under  way 
to  make  the  delegates'  visit  pleasant  and 
profitable.       We    earnestly    hope    that 


every    city    in    California    will    be    rep- 
resented next  November. 

Chico  is  one  of  the  live,  progressive 
cities  of  the  North.  Its  gain  in  popula- 
tion for  the  last  ten  years  was  136.5%, 
leading  the  entire  irorthern  part  of  the 
state  in  growth.  We  want  you  with  us 
November  8  to  11. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION   IN   IRELAND 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Sacramento's  Board  of 
Freeholders  have  provided  for  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation in  the  new  charter  just  completed. 
If  the  new  charter  is  approved  at  the  polls  Sacra- 
mento will  be  the  largest  city  in  America  having 
this  system.  The  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles 
has  submitted  a  charter  amendment  providing 
for  proportional  representation.  The  subject  will 
be  discussed  at  the  Chico  meeting. 

The  Hare  system  has  just  received  a 
test  more  severe  than  any  in  its  previous 
history.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
the  early  part  of  June  all  the  county 
councils,  rural  district  councils,  and 
boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland  were 
renewed  and  the  Hare  system  was  used 
wherever  there  was  a  contest.  There 
was  not  a  single  area  in  Ireland  which 
did  not  participate  in  at  least  one  of 
the  elections.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  Ireland  has  used  the  Hare  system 
on  a  nation-wide  scale.  On  January  15 
last  all  the  cities  and  more  important 
towns  in  Ireland  elected  their  councils 
by  the  Hare  system  with  a  success  that 
was  heralded  by  spokesmen  of  all  parties. 

NOT   A   HITCH 

Once  again  has  the  entire  practica- 
bility of  the  Hare  system  been  vindicated 
under  difficult  circumstances.  On  June  7 
Mr.  Drury  of  the  local  gcvernment 
board  told  me  that  the  counting  of  the 
votes  had  been   carried   out  without  a 


hitch  in  the  most  remote  rural  districts 
of  Ireland,  and  that  in  his  opinion  no  one 
need  henceforth  hesitate  to  adopt  P.  R. 
on  account  of  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
its  operation.  Up  to  that  time  all  the 
returns  had  been  made  in  the  proper 
form  and  he  had  not  received  a  single 
evidence  of  difficulty  in  applying  the 
Hare  rules  when  the  ballots  were  counted. 

MODELS    OF   EFFICIENCY 

I  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing,  with 
Mr.  Humphreys  of  the  English  P.  R. 
Society,  the  entire  count  in  two  Ulster 
elections,  the  election  of  guardians  in  the 
Cromac  area  of  Belfast  and  the  election 
of  county  councillors  in  the  Carrick- 
fergus  area  of  County  Antrim.  In  the 
former,  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Meyer,  Belfast's  town  clerk, 
every  operation  had  been  provided  for 
in  the  minutest  detail  and  the  corps  of 
trained  assistants  worked  together  like 
clockwork  in  counting  the  5,890  ballots. 
Mr.  Meyer  told  me,  what  was  evidently 
true,  that  the  arrangements  made  would 
have  been  quite  adequate  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary election  under  the  Hare  system 
for  the  whole  city  of  Belfast,  and  that  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  undertake  a  Hare 
election  with  half  a  million  or  more  votes. 
Mr.  Miller,  the  secretary  of  the  Antrim 
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county  council,  showed  how  a  Hare 
election  could  be  conducted  satisfactcrily 
witii  the  minimum  of  expense  and  elabor- 
ation. I  witnessed  both  counts  on  the 
same  day  and  still  had  time  for  a  climb 
to  the  top  of  Cave  Hill  before  dark. 

POLITICAL    RESULTS 

The  complete  returns  for  all  Ireland 
have  not  been  compiled  at  this  writing, 
but  the  general  results  of  the  elections 
are  quite  clear. 

Sinn  Fein  is  in  complete  control  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught,  and  the 
three  counties  of  Ulster  which  have  been 
grouped  with  "Southern  Ireland"  in  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  In  spite  of  P.  R.  Sinn 
Fein  has  undoubtedly  secured  somewhat 
more  than  its  share  of  representation  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  many  places 
the  minorities  did  not  put  up  a  fight.  In 
a  great  many  areas  Sinn  Fein  was 
unopposed  and  in  many  others  the  op- 
position polled  much  less  than  its  full 
vote.  The  usual  lack  of  interest  in  Poor 
Law  elections  was  a  contributory  cause 
in  many  cases.  Another  cause  was  the 
feeling  that  the  Sinn  Fein  majority 
should  be  made  to  take  undivided 
responsibility.  But  the  chief  reason 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  present  tense 
situation  few  people  outside  northeast 
Ulster  care  to  risk  the  odium  of  oppos- 
ing the  Sinn  Fein  candidates.  There  are 
many  charges  of  actual  intimidation  and 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
surprising  if  some  of  the  charges  were 
not  true,  although*  it  seems  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  general  policy 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  organization  was  against 
such  intimidation. 

SINN    FEIN    POLICE 

Probably  what  contributed  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  the  impression  that  the 
elections  were  not  free  was  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  elections  were  carried  out 
under  the  authority  of  the  Irish  Republic. 


"The    Irish    Independent"    of    June    7 
reports : 

''Throughout  the  south,  west,  and  mid- 
lands, volunteers,  in  the  absence  of  police, 
undertook  the  task  of  keeping  order  at 
the  polling  booths,  and  all  reports  agree 
that  the  utmost  good  order  was  observed. 
The  volunteers  also  guarded  the  ballot 
boxes." 

SOUTHERN   MINORITIES 

Although  the  Republican  majority  is 
undoubtedly  somewhat  over-represented, 
it  is  certain  that  P.  R.  has  given  minori- 
ties in  the  south  a  share  of  representa- 
tion which  they  could  not  possibly  have 
obtained  under  the  old  system.  For 
example,  Dublin  city  elected  as  its  40 
guardians  30  official  Sinn  Fein  candi- 
dates, one  independent  Sinn  Feiner, 
three  labor  candidates,  one  representa- 
tive of  the  I.  T.  G.  W.  Union,  and  five 
independents.  One  area  returned  one 
official  and  one  independent  Sinn  Fein 
candidate  and  one  representative  of  the 
I.  T.  G.  W.  U.  In  many  contested  areas 
a  solid  Sinn  Fein  delegation  seems  to 
have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

And  even  the  Unionists  have  P.  R.  to 
thank  for  a  few  members  in  "Southern 
Ireland."  There  will  be  two  Unionists 
on  the  Donegal  county  council  and  one 
official  and  one  independent  Unionist  on 
the  Dublin  county  council. 

ULSTER   DIVIDED 

The  Unionists  retain  control  of  Belfast 
and  the  four  nearby  counties,  but  with 
somewhat  reduced  majorities.  The  Na- 
tionalists and  Sinn  Feiners  worked  in 
close  co-operation  and  secured  substan- 
tial representation  almost  everywhere. 

An  interesting  contest  took  place  in 
the  Catholic  area  of  Falls,  Belfast,  where 
the  contest  was  exclusively  between 
Republicans    and    Home    Rulers.      The 
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Sinn  Feiners  elected  two  and  the  Nation- 
alists one. 

The  storm  centers  were  Counties  Fer- 
managh and  Tyrone,  in  both  of  which 
Catholics  comprise  a  slight  majority  of 
the  population.  The  two  Nationalist 
parties  managed  to  maintain  their  ma- 
jority on  the  Fermanagh  county  council 
and  captured  the  Tyrone  county  council 
for  the  first  time,  so  that  there  are  now 
Nationalist  majorities  in  two  of  the  six 
counties  and  one  of  the  two  county 
boroughs  of  "Northern  Ireland." 

THE    OMAGH    CONTEST 

The  Hare  system  usually  shows  to 
best  advantage  where  the  contest  is  hot- 
test. In  these  elections  the  hottest  con- 
test was  furnished  by  the  Omagh  area 
in  County  Tyrone.  In  three  of  the  five 
Tyrone  areas  the  Nationalists  and 
Unionists  had  agreed  to  an  even  division 
of  the  seats  on  the  P.  11.  principle  without 
a  contest — a  notable  fact  in  itself.  A 
fourth  was  hotly  contested,  but  the  even 
division  which  resulted  was  foreseen. 
Due  to  the  division  into  four-member 
areas,  which  the  Nationalists  refer  to  as 
an  attempt  to  gerrymander,  the  only 
chance  for  the  Nationalist  majority  to 
secure  a  majority  on  the  county  council 
was  to  win  three  of  the  four  Omagh  seats. 

Accordingly  both  sides  marshalled  all 
available  forces — and  more,  if  the  charges 
on  both  sides  may  be  believed.  However 
that  may  be,  they  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  most  ignorant 
voters  can  be  taught  to  use  the  Hare  bal- 
lot effectively.  For  although  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  voters  on  the  register 
were  recorded  as  having  voted,  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  votes  were  spoiled — an 
enviable  record  under  any  system. 

Furthermore,  the  large  number  of  bal- 
lots transferred  from  one  Nationalist  can- 
didate to  another  is  evidence  that  the 
Nationalists,  who  in  Derry  are  certainly 
no  better  educated  than  the  Unionists, 


were  able  to  mark  their  ballots  intelli- 
gently for  second  and  further  choices. 
On  the  count  of  first  preferences  two 
Sinn  Feiners  and  one  Unionist  candidate 
received  the  necessary  quota  of  votes 
and  were  declared  elected.  Of  the  re- 
maining three  candidates,  the  second 
Unionist  candidate  had  a  lead  of  over  a 
thousand  votes.  But  when  the  surplus 
ballots  of  the  elected  candidates  were 
distributed  and  the  ballots  of  the  low 
Indej^endent  Nationalist  candidate  were 
transferred,  the  third  Sinn  Fein  candi- 
date overcame  the  lead  of  the  Unionist 
and  secured  the  coveted  fourth  seat. 
This  was  in  strict  accord  with  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties,  as  shown  by 
the  first  preferences  polled: 

Nationalist  candidates  5,884  votes — 
73  more  than  3  quotas. 

Unionist  candidates  3,820  votes — 54 
less  than  2  quotas. 

THE    GERRYMANDER   CHARGE 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  both 
cases  where  an  attempt  to  gerrymander 
under  P.  R.  has  been  charged  in  Ireland, 
the  deadlock  anticipated  has  failed  to 
materialize.  The  Londonderry  electians 
last  January  were  carried  out  in  areas  so 
arranged,  the  Nationalists  charged,  that 
though  in  a  majority  they  were  likely  to 
get  cnly  half  of  the  members  on  the  city 
council.  In  that  case  also  the  Nation- 
alists secured  a  majority.  Whether  or 
not  there  was  any  intentional  attempt  to 
gerrymander  in  these  elections,  the  Na- 
tionalist victories  ia  both  cases  bear  out 
the  contention  that  P.  R.  makes  effective 
gerrymandering  next  to  impossible. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  MACHINE 

Once  again  the  considerable  number 
of  independents  elected  throughout  Ire- 
land bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hare  system  plays  no  favorites  and  gives 
even  the  non-party  man  a  chance.  But, 
more  interesting  still,  voters  have  in  some 
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cases  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity given  by-  the  Hare  system  to  pick 
their  own  candidates  within  the  party 
without  danger  of  decreasing  the  party's 
representation,  and  have  elected  party 
candidates  not  endorsed  by  the  part^^ 
organization.  The  case  of  the  independ- 
ent Sinn  Feiner  elected  in  Dublin  over 
one  of  the  official  Sinn  Fein  candidates 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Another 
example  is  furnished  by  the  Carrick- 
fergus  area  of  County  Antrim,  where  Mr. 
Edward  Coey,  a  member  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson's  advisory  council  who  had  served 
on  the  county  council  for  twenty  years, 
was  one  of  the  two  defeated  candidates 
although  there  were  no  Nationalists  or 
Sinn  Feiners  in  the  field. 

All  the  Nationalist  parties  appear  to  be 


unanimous  in  their  support  of  P.  R. 
Sinn  Fein  shows  no  signs  of  repudiating 
the  stand  of  its  leader,  Mr.  DeValera, 
favoring  it  on  the  grounds  of  the  rights 
of  minorities.  Most  of  the  Southern 
Unionists  are  also  in  favor  of  P.  R. 

The  Unionist  organization  of  north- 
east Ulster,  whose  actual  hold  en  the 
people  of  Ulster  has  been  shown  by  P.  R. 
to  be  much  less  than  the  old  system  made 
it  appear,  is  opposing  P.  R.  rather  stren- 
uously. They  have  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  protestants 
against  the  catholic  doctrine  of  represen- 
tation for  all — using  the  terms  "protest- 
ant"  and  "catholic"  not  in  their  secta- 
rian sense.  But  even  among  Ulster 
Unionists  some  advocates  of  P.  R.  may 
be  found. — National  Municipal  Revieiv. 


THE  FEDERAL  WATER  POWER  ACT 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— If  the  cities  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  this  new  law,  they  must  act 
quickly,  as  the  public  utility  companies  are 
already  in  the  field.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  on  the  Chico  program.  Every 
city  and  town  in  the  state  is  interested  and  there- 
fore should  send  at  least  one  delegate  to  the 
convention  in  November. 

On  June  10,  1920,  the  President  ap- 
proved an  Act  providing  for  creating  a 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  hydro-electric 
power.  The  Act  is  of  special  importance 
to  municipalities  and  particularly  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  California  where 
water  is  such  an  important  commodity. 
It  empowers  the  municipalities  to  file  on 
water  power  sites  and  gives  them  certain 
superior  rights  over  private  utility  com- 
panies. The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
the  Act: 

Section    1.   A    commission    is    hereby 


created  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Section  2.  The  commission  shall  ap- 
point an  executive  secretary  at  a  salary 
of  $5,000  per  year  and  prescribe  his 
duties.  An  officer  of  the  United  States 
Engineer  Corps  may  be  detailed  to  serve 
as  engineer.  The  sum  of  S  100,000  is 
appropriated  for  expenses. 

Section  3  defines  the  words  "public 
lands,"  "reservations,"  "corporation," 
"state,"  "municipality,"  etc. 

Section  4  empowers  the  commission: 

(a)  To  make  investigation  and  collect 
data  concerning  water  resources,  the 
water  power  industry,  and  the  location, 
capacity,  and  development  costs. 

(b)  To  co-operate  with  the  state   or 
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national   authorities   in   such   investiga- 
tion. 

(c)  To  make  public  from  time  to  time 
the  information  secured,  and  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  December  of  each  year. 

(d)  To  issue  licenses  to  citizens,  asso- 
ciations, corporations,  states,  or  munici- 
palities for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
and  operating  water  conduits,  reservoirs, 
powerhouses,  transmission  lines,  or  other 
project  works  for  the  improvement  of 
navigation,  and  for  the  development, 
transmission  and  utilization  of  power. 

(e)  To  issue  preliminary  permits  for 
enabhng  applicants  to  secure  data;  upon 
the  filing  of  an  application  for  preUmin- 
ary  permit  the  commission  shall  give 
notice  to  anv  state  or  municipahty  likely 
to  be  interested  or  affected  before  grant- 
ing the  permit. 

(f)  To  prescribe  an  accounting  system 
for  licensees  and  to  require  them  to  sub- 
mit statements  from  time  to  time  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  and  assets 
and  liabilities,  also  costs. 

(g)  To  hold  hearings  in  connection 
with  apphcations,  or  the  regulation  of 
rates,  service,  etc. 

Section  5.  Preliminary  permits  shall 
be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining 
priority  of  application  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  years  as,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commission,  may  be  nec- 
essary for  making  examinations  and  pre- 
paring plans  and  specifications.  Such 
permit  shall  set  forth  the  conditions 
under  which  priority  shall  be  maintained 
and  a  license  issued.  It  shall  not  be 
transferable  and  may  be  cancelled  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 

Section  6.  Licenses  shall  be  issued  for 
a  period  not  exceedmg  fifty  years.  Con- 
ditions may  be  altered  upon  mutual 
agreement  of  licensee  and  the  commission 
after  ninety  days  public  notice. 

Section  7.   In  issuing  preliminary  per- 


mits, where  no  preliminary  permit  has 
been  issued,  the  commission  shall  give 
preference  to  applications  by  states  and 
municipalities,  providing  the  plans  are 
approved  by  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission may  give  preference  to  the  plans 
best  adapted  to  a  project. 

Section  8.  No  hcense  may  be  trans- 
ferred without  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Section  9.  Each  applicant  for  a  license 
shall  submit  to  the  commission: 

(a)  Plans,  specifications  and  estimates 
of  the  proposed  project.  Any  subsequent 
changes  must  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mission. 

(b)  Satisfactory  evidence  that  appli- 
cant has  complied  with  the  state  laws 
respecting  bed  and  banks  and  the  use  of 
water  for  power  purposes. 

(c)  Such  additional  information  as  the 
commission  may  require. 

Section  10.  All  licenses  issued  shall  be 
on  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  the  project  adopted  shall  be 
the  one  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
navigation,  water  power  development,  or 
other  beneficial  public  use.  The  com- 
mission may  modify  the  plans. 

(b)  That  except  in  emergency  no  alter- 
ation or  addition  shall  be  made  in  any 
project  works  of  a  capacity  exceeding 
one  hundred  horse-power  without  ap- 
proval of  the  commission. 

(c)  That  licensee  shall  maintain  works 
in  proper  repair,  shall  maintain  adequate 
depreciation  reserve  and  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission. 

(d)  That  after  twenty  years  of  opera- 
tion licensee  shall  maintain  amortiza- 
tion reserves  until  the  termination  of  the 
license. 

(e)  That  hcensee  shall  pay  the  United 
States  certain  annual  charges,  but  licen- 
ses for  the  development  and  transmis- 
sion of  power  by  states  or  municipalities 
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shall  be  issued  and  enjoyed  without 
charge  to  the  extent  that  such  power  is 
sold  to  the  public  without  profit  or  is 
used  for  state  or  municipal  purposes. 

(h)  Any  combinations  to  limit  the 
output  or  fix  prices  are  prohibited. 

Section  11.  If  a  project  is  to  be  con- 
structed across  or  along  any  navigable 
river,  other  requirements  may  be  im- 
posed. 

Section  12.  Whenever  the  application 
involves  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  locks  or  other  structures,  the  com- 
mission may  grant  the  application  upon 
the  expressed  condition  that  such  struc- 
tures will  be  installed. 

Section  13.  The  construction  of  pro- 
jected works  must  commence  within  the 
time  fixed  in  the  license,  which  shall  not 
be  more  than  two  years  from  the  date 
thereof,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  with  due 
diligence.  The  period  of  commencement 
may  be  extended  once  but  not  longer 
than  two  additional  years.  Failure  to 
commence  will  result  in  termination  of 
the  license.  In  case  of  works  begun  but 
not  completed  within  the  prescribed  time, 
the  Attorney-General,  upon  the  request 
of  the  commission,  shall  institute  pro- 
ceedings in  equity  providing  for  the  sale 
of  the  works  and  such  other  relief  as  the 
case  may  demand. 

Section  14.  Upon  the  expiration  of  any 
license,  after  at  least  two  years  notice  in 
writing,  the  commission  may  take  over 
and  operate  any  project  and  assume  all 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  licensee, 
providing  it  shall  pav  a  net  investment 
to  the  licensee;  and  provided,  that  the 
right  of  the  United  States  or  any  state  or 
municipality  to  take  over  and  operate 
any  project  licensed  under  this  Act  at 
any  time  by  condemnation  proceedings 
upon  payment  of  just  compensation,  is 
hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Section  15.    If  the  United  States  does 


not  take  over  any  project  at  the  expira- 
tion cf  the  original  license,  the  commis- 
sion may  renew  license  to  the  original 
licensee  upon  such  terms  as  authorized 
under  the  then  existing  laws. 

Section  16.  In  case  of  war  or  if  de- 
manded by  public  safety,  the  United 
States  may  take  possession  of  any  project 
and  letain  possession  for  such  length  of 
time  as  the  President  deems  desirable. 
Fair  compensation  shall  be  paid. 

Section  17.  All  proceeds  from  any 
Indian  reservation  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Indians  of  such  reservation. 
All  other  charges  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury. 

Section  18.  The  operation  of  any  nav- 
igable facilities  shall  fee  controlled  by 
rules  of  navigation. 

Section  19.  Every  public-service  cor- 
poration developing  and  selling  power  in 
public  service  shall  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion as  to  rates  and  service  as  prescribed 
by  any  state  agency.  In  case  there  is  no 
state  agency,  the  commission  shall  exer- 
cise that  power  until  such  state  agency  is 
provided. 

Section  20.  The  rates  and  service  shall 
be  reasonable,  nondiscriminatory  and 
just  to  the  consumer;  and  if  any  state 
has  not  provided  a  commission  or  other 
authority  to  enforce  such  requirements, 
the  commission  shall  exercise  such  author- 
ity. 

Section  21.  Any  licensee  may  acquire 
any  unimproved  dam  site  or  have  the 
right  to  use  or  damage  property  of 
others  for  constructing  and  operating  any 
works  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  in  case  he  cannot  ac- 
quire it  by  contract. 

Section  22.  If  pubUc  interest  should 
justify,  any  licensee  may  contract  for  the 
sale  and  (Unlivery  of  power  for  periods 
extending  beyond  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  his  license,  upon  the  joint  approval 
of  the  commission  and  tlie  pul)lic  service 
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commission  or  other  similar  authority  in 
the  state. 

Section  23.  This  Act  shall  not  affect 
the  validity  of  any  existing  permit  or 
right  of  way  heretofore  granted,  but  any 
person,  corporation,  state  or  municipality 
holding  such  permit  or  right  of  way  may 
apply  for  a  license  hereunder  and  receive 
authority  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Any  person,  corporation,  state  or 
municipality  intending  to  construct  works 
across  or  along,  any  stream,  other  than 
rivers,  over  which  Congress  has  juris- 
diction, may  file  declaration  of  such  in- 
tention with  the  commission,  wheieupon 
commission  shall  cause  an  investigation. 
In  the  meantime'  such  person,  corpora- 
tion, state  or  municipality  shall  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  of  construction 
until  the  commission  has  issued  a  license. 

Section  24.  Any  lands  of  the  United 
States  included  in  any  proposed  project 
shall,  from  the  date  of  filing  of  applica- 
tion therefor,  be  reserved  from  entry, 
location,  or  other  disposal  until  other- 
wise directed  by  the  commission  or  by 
Congress.  Notice  that  such  application 
has  been  made  shall  be  filed  in  the  local 
land  office  of  the  district,  provided  such 
lands  may  be  open  to  location,  entry  or 
selection  subject  to  a  reservation  of  the 
right  of  the  licensee  to  use  the  same  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  which  right  shall 
be  expressly  reserved  in  every  patent 
issued.     Any   licensee  may   enter   upon 


such  lands  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
upon  the  payment  of  any  damages  to 
crops  or  other  improvements. 

Section  25.  Any  licensee  who  shall 
wilfully  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeancr  and  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$1,000. 

Section  26.  The  Attorney  General 
may,  upon  request  of  the  commission  or 
Secretary  of  War,  institute  proceedings 
in  equity  for  revoking  any  license  on 
account  of  a  violation  of  its  terms.  In 
the  event  of  revoking  a  license  the  court 
may  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a 
prcject  and  wind  up  its  business  as  equity 
and  justice  may  require. 

Section  27.  Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  affect  or  interfere  with  the  laws  of 
the  respective  states  relative  to  the 
appropriation  or  use  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion, or  for  municipal  or  other  uses,  or 
any  vested  right  acquired  therein. 

Section  28.  The  alteration  or  amend- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any 
license  issued  before  such  amendment. 

Section  29.  All  acts  inconsistent  here- 
with are  hereby  repealed,  provided  noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  held  to  modify  or 
repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
December  19,  1913,  granting  certain 
rights  of  way  to  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  in  the  State  of  California. 

Section  30.  The  short  title  of  this  Act 
shall    be    "The    Federal    Water    Power 

/Vet." 
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AUTOMOBILE  LICENSE  FEES  TO  CITIES 


Under  the  present  law  one-half  of  the 
money  received  by  the  state  for  auto- 
mobile license  fees  is  turned  over  to  the 
state  highway  commission,  and  the 
other  half  is  turned  over  to  the  counties 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  fees 
received  from  each  county. 

At  the  last  legislature  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced providing  that  the  half  which  now 
goes  to  the  counties  should  be  divided 
among  the  cities  as  well  as  the  counties. 
This  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
counties  and  especially  by  the  super- 
visors of  Los  Angeles  County.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  just  as  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  city  councilmen  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  bill  was  reported  adversely 
by  the  committee  and  the  proposition 
was  defeated. 

The  city  officials  are  still  dissatisfied, 
and  another  hot  fight  is  promised  on  this 
question  in  the  next  legislature.  This 
time,  the  Los  Angeles  officials  will  be 
reinforced   by  the  city  officials  of  San 


Jose  and  other  big  cities.  Appropriate 
resolutions  will  be  introduced  at  the 
meeting  of  the  League  in  Chico,  and 
suitable  steps  will  be  taken  to  marshall 
the  full  power  of  our  organization  behind 
such  a  measure. 

There  are  two  significant  facts  in 
connection  with  the  matter  which  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question, 
viz.:  1st — That  under  the  present  law 
San  Francisco  is  deemed  a  County  and 
therefore  receives  its  proportion,  whereas 
Los  Angeles  is  onlv  a  city  and  does  not 
get  any  of  it;  2nd — That  the  area  of  San 
Francisco  is  42  square  miles,  and  the 
highways  are  principally  city  streets, 
whereas  Los  Angeles  embraces  400  square 
miles  and  has  a  lot  of  highways  in  the 
nature  of  country  roads. 

However,  regardless  o."  these  condi- 
tions, it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  money  should  not 
be  distributed  among  the  cities  as  well 
as  the  counties. 


PAVING    THE    HIGHWAYS    THROUGH    INCORPORATED 

TOWNS 


The  writer  introduced  a  bill  in  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  which  provided 
that  whenever  a  highway  system  was 
constructed  by  the  state  or  any  county 
and  the  funds  were  derived  from  general 
taxation  on  all  the  people  there,  and  in 
that  case,  the  state  or  county,  as  the 
case  might  be,  should  build  the  highway 
right  through  the  municipalities  in  case 
any  of  them  were  on  the  line  of  the  high- 


waj^  system;  provided,  however,  that 
they  should  only  be  required  to  build 
such  highway  of  the  same  width  and 
materials  as  tiie  approaches  to  the  town, 
and  not  be  required  to  pave  the  full 
width  of  the  street. 

This  measure  was  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  the  legislature,  and  fin- 
ally passed  both  houses  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.    After  its  passage,  the  President 
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of  the  State  Highway  Commission  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Governor  advising  him 
to  withhold  his  approval  of  the  bill  and, 
presumably  on  the  advice  given,  the 
measure  failed  to  become  a  law. 

The  question  involved  was  one  of 
policy,  and  one  which  should  be  decided 
by  the  people  of  the  state  and  not  by  a 
commission  having  purely  administra- 
tive functions.  The  people  of  the  State, 
through  their  representatives,  expressed 
their  views  on  the  question  and  expressed 
them  very  decisively.  In  our  opinion, 
these  views  are  the  only  views  which 
should  have  been  considered. 

Apropos  of  this  question,  the  contents 
of  recent  bulletins  issued  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission  are  quite  interest- 
ing. In  the  bulletin  of  November  7,  1919, 
we  are  informed  "that  the  State  expects 
the  various  municipalities  to  build  and 
maintain  their  street  or  streets  that  con- 
nect with  the  state  highway."  Mind  you, 
"the  state  expects."  This  prompts  the 
question — "Who  is  the  state?"  Is  it  the 
five  appointed  officials  charged  with 
administrative  functions  only,  or  is  it 
the  120  representatives  elected  by  the 
people? 

However,  it  would  seem  that  the 
declaration  announced  in  the  November, 
1919,  Bulletin,  is  not  a  fixed  and  settled 
policy,  as  the  very  next  Bulletin  issued 
December  8,  1919,  announces  the  Com- 
mission's intention  to  build  the  highway 
through  the  Town  of  Larkspur. 

The  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  leg- 


islature by  a  large  majority,  was  preceded 
by  the  usual  enacting  clause  which  reads 
"The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do 
enact  as  follows,"  but  evidently,  the 
Highway  Commission,  in  a  purely  pater- 
nal spirit  thought  that  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives did  not  know  what  was  good 
for  them.  Anyhow,  the  commission 
represents  the  state;  they  admit  it. 


Extracts  from  the  Bulletin  issued  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission  under 
date  November  7, 1919. 

TRACY'S  LINK 

The  California  Highway  Commission 
has  informed  the  City  Trustees  of  Tracy 
that  the  State  expects  the  various  muni- 
palities  of  the  State  to  build  and  main- 
tain their  street  or  streets  that  connect 
with  the  State  highway.  This  reply  was 
in  response  to  the  Trustee's  inquiry  what 
steps  the  State  contemplated  taking  in 
the  matter  of  improving  the  streets  of 
that  town  that  connect  with  the  State 
road. 


Extract  from  the  Bulletin  of  December 
8,  1919. 

HIGHWAY  WORK  IN  THE  TOWN 
OF  LARKSPUR 

The  California  Highway  Commission 
has  instructed  the  Highway  Engineer  to 
make  the  necessary  survey,  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  construction  of  the 
highway  in  the  northerly  part  of  the 
Town  of  Larkspur  in  Marin  County. 


INFORMATION 

City  officials  are  urgently  requested 
to  make  the  freest  possible  use  of  the 
Information  Bureau  and  library  of  ordi- 
nances. This  department  is  in  charge  of 
the  Executive  Secretary  who  has  been 
giving  attention  exclusively  to  muni- 
cipal government  and  municipal  law 
the  past  ten  years,  consequently  he  is 
frequently  able  to  answer  offhand  many 


BUREAU  I 

questions  which  would  require  hours  of 
laborious  digging  on  the  part  of  an 
attorney  in  general  practice.  There- 
fore, if  your  city  belongs  to  the  league, 
do  not  have  any  hesitation  in  submit- 
ting questions.  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
but  the  stamps.  Frequently,  but  not  al- 
ways, the  Information  Bureau  may  be  of 
great  assistance.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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MAKE  YOUR 
RESERVATIONS  EARLY 


ALL  MODERN 


THE  LEADING  HOTELS  IN  CHICO  ARE 

Hotel  Oaks 

Park  Hotel 

The  Auditorium 

Hotel  Diamond 

La  Grande  Hotel 

The  Sequoia 

RATES 

HOTEL  OAKS,  $1.50  up  per  person,  rooms  without  bath. 
$2.50  up  per  person,  rooms  with  bath. 
PARK  HOTEL,  $1.25  up  per  person,  rooms  without  bath. 
$2.00  up  per  person,  rooms  with  bath. 
OTHER  HOTELS,  $1.00  per  day  per  person,  and  up. 

HOTEL  OAKS,  $4.00  for  two  persons,  room  with  bath. 


FIRST  CLASS 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


»••••••••••  •• 


CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENTS    OF    1920 


By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
the  August  meeting  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California  was  set  aside 
for  the  consideration  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  and  referred  acts  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  voters  of  the  State 
at  the  general  election  of  November  2, 
1920.  The  measures  were  assigned  to  the 
several  sections  of  the  Club  in  accordance 
with  their  subject,  and  the  sections  were 
requested  to  advise  the  Club  members  of 
the  reasons  for  and  against  their  adoption 
and  to  make  such  recommendation  as 
might  assist  the  members  in  casting 
their  ballots.  The  reports  of  the  Sec- 
tions were  presented  to  the  Club  meeting 
of  August  19,  1920.  Besides  the  section 
reports  the  most  important  measures 
were  discussed  in  ten  minute  arguments 
by  speakers  for  and  against,  and  "straw 


votes"  taken  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  members  present  at  the  discussion. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  members 
were  present  at  the  discussion  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  did  not  vote.  The 
following  summary  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sections  and  the  Club  meeting 
on  the  separate  measures  is  given  for 
convenience  of  reference: 

New  Constitution — Senate  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  No.  10 — Instructing 
the  Legislature  to  call  a  convention  to 
prepare  a  new  Constitution;  fixing  the 
number  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  at  one 
hundred  sixty-three,  of  whom  one  shall 
be  chosen  from  each  assembly  district, 
one  from  each  county,  and  twenty-five 
from  the  state  at  large. 

Majority  report  by  Chairman  Curtis 
D.  Wilbur  against  convention;  minority 
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report  by  Chester  H.   Rowell  for  con- 
vention. 

Vote  of  Club  Meeting:    Yes,  70;  No, 
23;  not  voting,  57. 


State  Aid  to  Children,  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  No.  19 — Providing 
for  state  aid  for  children  of  a  father  who 
is  incapacitated  for  gainful  work  by  per- 
manent physical  disability  or  is  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  in  such  a  stage  that  he 
cannot  pursue  a  gainful  occupation. 

Section  reports  in  favor  unanimously. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  64,  No,  4; 
about  82  not  voting. 

Exempting  Orphan  Asylums,  Assembly 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  40 — 
Exempting  from  taxation  buildings  and 
real  estate  for  orphan  asylums  sheltering 
more  than  twenty  orphans  or  half-or- 
phans. 

Section  reports  adversely  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  2;  No,  89; 
about  59  not  voting. 

Poll  Tax  on  Aliens,  Assembly  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  No.  13 — Providing 
for  annual  poll  tax  of  four  dollars  on 
every  alien  male,  from  21  to  60  years,  for 
the  school  fund. 

Section  reports  adversely,  only  one 
voting  for  amendment. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  6;  No,  72; 
about  72  not  voting. 

Single  Tax  (Initiative) — Providing  for 
a  single  tax  on  land  values  fully  effective 
in  1925. 

Section  reports  adversely:  Yes,  3; 
No,  25. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  8;  No,  85; 
about  57  not  voting. 

School  System  (Initiative) — Providing 
for  an  increase  of  school  taxes  and  appro- 
priations by  state  from  $17.50  to  $30  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance;  by 
counties  from  $21  to  $30;  high  school 
appropriations  from  $15  to  $30  per  pupil. 


by  state  $60  by  county;  state  moneys  and 
60  per  cent  of  county  moneys  to  go  to 
pay  teachers. 

Section  reports  adversely:  Yes,  1; 
No,  27. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  60;  No,  17; 
about  72  not  voting. 

University  Tax  (Initiative) — Levying 
an  ad  valorem  tax  of  12  cents  on  each  $100 
of  all  assessed  non-operative  property. 
Money  to  be  kept  in  special  "State  Uni- 
versity Fund"  and  drawn  onty  on  order 
of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Section  report  adverse :    Yes,  3;  No,  22. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  37;  No,  62; 
about  55  not  voting. 

Highway  Bonds  (Initiative) — Increas- 
ing interest  rate  on  $40,000,000  highway 
bond  issue  from  4}/^  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent  maximum. 

Section  report  adverse:    Yes,  5;  No,  10. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  61;  No,  31; 
about  58  not  voting. 

Restricting  Initiative  (Initiative) — In- 
creasing from  8  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
the  number  of  signatures  required  to  sub- 
mit taxation  measures  to  the  voters. 

Section  reports  in  favor:  Yes,  21; 
No,  8. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  35;  No,  72; 
about  43  not  voting. 

Community  Property  Act  (Referendum) 
—Senate  Bill  No.  471,  approved  May  27, 
1919,  and  held  up  on  referendum  peti- 
tion. Provides  that  on  the  death  of  the 
wife,  one-half  of  the  community  property 
goes  to  the  husband  and  the  other  half 
is  subject  to  disposal  by  will  of  the  wife. 
On  the  death  of  the  husband  one-half 
goes  to  the  wife  and  the  other  half  may 
be  disposed  of  by  will  of  the  husband.  If 
the  will  gives  the  property  of  the  decedent 
to  a  person  other  than  the  surviving 
spouse  or  a  lineal  descendant  the  con- 
sent of  the  survivor  in  writing  attached 
to  the  will  is  required. 
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Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  7;  No,  83; 
about  60  not  voting. 

Absent  Voters — Assembly  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  No.  10 — Providing 
that  traveling  salesmen  absent  from  their 
residence  on  election  day  may  vote. 

Committee  report  adverse  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  1;  No,  49; 
about  35  not  voting. 

Anti- Vaccination  (Initiative) — Annul- 
ling all  laws  requiring  vaccination  as 
prerequisite  to  admission  to  schools,  etc. 

Club  Meeting  Votes:    Yes,  8;  No,  43. 

Anti- Vivisection  (Initiative) — Forbid- 
ding experiments  on  animals  for  testing 
or  developing  curative  measures  against 
disease. 

Club  Meeting  votes;  Yes,  3;  No,  51; 
about  30  not  voting. 

Chiropractics     (Initiative) — Establish- 


ing a  board  to  examine  chiropractic 
practitioners,  and  to  regulate  their  prac- 
tice. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  0;  No,  39; 
about  40  not  voting. 

Irrigation  (Referendum) — Senate  Bill 
No.  493 — Amending  the  Irrigation  Act 
of  1897  to  permit  the  organization  of  a 
district  to  be  proposed  by  a  majority 
of  property  owners  or  by  five  hundred 
petitioners  to  be  either  electors  or  prop- 
erty owners  therein. 

No  vote. 

Prohibition  Enforcement  (Referendum) 
— Senate  Bill  No.  390,  approved  April  16, 
1919.  Provides  for  use  of  the  peace  offi- 
cers of  the  state  in  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  amendment  and  the  laws 
passed  therefor. 

Club  Meeting  votes:  Yes,  44;  No,  0; 
about  25  not  voting. 


HOW  CITIES  OF   NEW  YORK   STATE   DEFEATED  EFFORTS 

OF  STREET   RAILWAY  COMPANIES  TO  ESCAPE 

COST  OF  CAR  TRACK  PAVING 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— A  movement,  nation- 
wide in  its  scope,  has  been  started  by  the  street 
railway  companies  to  repeal  or  modify  laws  and 
franchises  requiring  street  railway  companies  to 
construct  and  maintain  the  pavement  between, 
and  a  certain  distance  on  either  side  of  their 
tracks.  How  the  effort  was  defeated  in  New 
York  State  by  the  cities  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  cities  of  other  states.  The  present  article 
by  Mr.  Capes  gives  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
which  the  cities  used  before  the  State  Legislature 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  presented  at  the  latest 
session. 

As  a  result  of  a  nation-wide  agitation 
by  street  railway  companies,  public  serv- 
ice commissions  and  other  similar  regu- 
latory bodies  in  a  number  of  states  have, 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  recommended 
that  state  laws  and  local  franchises, 
requiring  traction  comi:)anies  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  pavements  between 
and  a  certain  distance  on  either  side  of 


their  tracks,  should  be  changed,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  corporation  of  this  expense. 
Among  the  state  bodies  making  such  a 
recommendation  was  the  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  Second  District  of 
New  York.  In  its  last  annual  report  to 
the  Legislature  it  said: 

RECOMMENDATION   MADE   BY   PUBLIC   SER- 
VICE   COMMISSION    FOR    THE    SECOND 
DISTRICT   OF   NEW   YORK 

"The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is 
directed  to  those  provisions  of  section  178 
of  the  Railroad  Law  which  require  street 
surface  railroads  to  have  and  to  keep  in 
permanent  repair  that  portion  of  any 
street,  avenue  or  public  place  between  its 
tracks,  the  rails  of  its  tracks  and  2  ft.  in 
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width  outside  of  its  tracks.  In  nearly 
all  cities  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase 
the  rates  of  fare  on  street  railroads,  so 
that  the  5-cent  fare  formerly  in  common 
use  has  been  largely  superseded  by  higher 
rates.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  5-ct.  fare.  In- 
creased fares  tend  to  decrease  the  volume 
of  travel,  and  it  seems  evident  that  in 
such  case  the  passengers  who  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  street  car  facilities  must 
in  large  part  comprise  that  element  of 
the  community  which  most  feels  the 
deprivation.  The  requirement  of  street 
paving  and  repair  in  the  statute  referred 
to  constitutes  a  very  heavy  financial 
burden  on  the  urban  line,  which,  of 
course  must  be  recouped  out  of  earnings. 
We  beg  to  point  out  that  the  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  this  statutory  require- 
ment have,  at  least  in  the  larger  com- 
munities, for  the  most  part  passed  away. 
At  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  this 
burden  there  was  little  or  no  construc- 
tion of  the  present  sc-called  permanent 
type  of  either  track,  track  support,  or 
pavement.  With  the  cobble  or  sand 
stone  pavements  of  that  day,  laid  on 
sand,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  for 
those  in  charge  of  horses  and  vehicles 
to  make  use  of  the  track  as  the  smoothest 
part  of  the  roadway.  The  result  was  the 
rapid  disintegration  of  that  part  of  the 
pavement  contiguous  to  the  rails,  for 
which  naturally  the  railroad  company 
was  held  responsible.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  at  that  period  street  cars  were 
universally  drawn  by  horses,  and  the  use 
of  the  pavements  between  the  tracks  by 
such  horses  was  very  great,  and  con- 
tributed in  large  degree  to  the  wearing 
out  of  the  pavements.  With  the  present 
heavy  construction  of  both  railroad  and 
pavement,  supported  by  concrete,  and 
the  substitution  of  motors  for  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  these  conditions  have 
largely   ceased  to  exist.     We  therefore 


believe  that  the  Legislature  could  with 
justice  require  the  modification  of  this 
requirement." 

This  summarizes  the  arguments  that 
have  been  presented  by  the  traction 
corporations  in  support  of  their  con- 
tentions that  they  should  be  relieved  of 
this  item  of  expense. 

Following  this  report  the  New  York 
State  Street  Railway  Association  drafted 
and  introduced  into  the  Legislature  a  bill 
providing  that  traction  companies  be 
required  to  construct  and  maintain  the 
pavement  for  only  6  ins.  on  either  side 
of  their  rails  in  streets  occupied  by  street 
railroad  tracks.  The  law,  which  the 
association  proposed  to  amend,  requires 
the  companies  to  construct  and  maintain 
the  pavement  between  and  for  2  ft.  on 
either  side  of  their  tracks. 

CITIES    OPPOSED    PROPOSED   AMENDMENT 

Through  the  New  York  State  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  and  other  city  officials, 
the  59  cities  in  the  state  opposed  the 
proposed  amendment.  At  the  request  of 
the  chairrnan  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Service,  to  which  the  bill  had 
been  referred,  each  city  through  its  mayor 
and  city  engineer,  filed  a  brief  giving  the 
reasons  for  its  opposition. 

The  committee  also  received  a  report 
from  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Information  summarizing  the 
data  it  had  received  from  166  American 
cities  of  30,000  or  more  population.  The 
report  showed  that  of  these  cities  60 
required  the  street  railway  companies  to 
pay  for  the  construction,  reconstruction 
and  maintenance  of  pavement  (original, 
repavement,  temporary  and  permanent) 
between  and  for  2  ft.  on  either  side  of 
their  tracks.  In  15  other  cities  the  com- 
panies are  responsible  for  the  pavement 
between  and  18  ins.  on  either  side  of 
their  tracks,  and  in  11  others  for  12  ins. 
on  either  side  of  their  tracks.  The  plans 
vary  in  the  remaining  cities,  but  in  all, 
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except  one,  the  companies  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  pavement  of  at  least 
that  part  of  the  street  occupied  by  their 
tracks. 

The  arguments  presented  by  the  cities 
in  their  briefs  were  so  numerous  and 
sound  and  so  completely  refuted  the 
statements  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission that  the  bill  was  never  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee. 

As  an  aid  to  the  cities  in  other  states 
where  efforts  may  be  made  to  transfer 
the  burden  of  paving  expense  from  the 
traction  corporations  to  the  cities  or 
abutting  property  owners,  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information 
has  prepared  the  following  summary  of 
the  arguments  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  New 
York  State  cities: 

SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENTS  PRESENTED 
BY    CITIES 

1.  The  standard  type  of  railroad  con- 
struction in  streets  consists  of  laying 
wooden  ties  every  24  ins.  apart  on  its 
sub-grade.  Its  ties  are  6  ins.  in  width, 
8  ins.  in  breadth  and  8  ft.  in  length.  On 
the  ties  are  placed  rails  which  are  4  ft. 
83^  ins.  apart.  These  rails  are  held  to- 
gether every  16^  ft.  of  track  with  splice 
bars  bolted  to  the  rails,  and  over-lapping 
the  splice  bar  is  a  bonding  wire  trans- 
mitting current  to  the  rails. 

2.  The  ties  project  20  ins.  outside  of 
the  rail  and  the  bonding  and  splicing  bar 
more  than  6  ins.  in  many  cases.  In  a 
street  where  double  tracks  are  main- 
tained, the  space  between  the  double 
tracks,  usually  called  the  "dummy  track," 
is  56  ins.,  and  with  the  tie  spacing  and 
tie  extension  as  mentioned  above,  40  ins. 
of  this  space  is  occupied  by  railway  ties. 

3.  Heavy  urban  cars,  and  not  the 
ordinary  travel,  are  responsible  for  con- 
stant repair  to  pavements. 

4.  The  weight  of  the  modern  electric 
car  is  from  six  to  ten  times  the  weight  of 


the  horse  car  formerly  used.  This  weight 
produces  a  correspondingly  increased  vi- 
bration. As  the  wheels  of  the  cars  be- 
come flattened  or  otherwise  defective,  the 
vibration  is  tremendously  increased.  Vi- 
bration necessarily  tends  to  disintegrate 
the  material  of  which  the  pavement  is 
constructed,  and  the  greater  the  vibra- 
tion the  greater  will  be  the  disintegra- 
tion. In  addition,  the  railroad  companies 
insist  on  running  cars  over  tracks  while  the 
pavement  is  under  construction,  so  that 
a  complete  bonding  of  the  materials  is 
seldom  obtained.  This  causes  a  weak 
point  in  the  pavement,  not  only  along  the 
rails  but  for  the  entire  length  of  the  ties 
(usually  8  ft.  6  ins.)  In  cities  where  the 
combined  load  of  car  and  passengers  is 
approximately  25  tons,  it  is  self  evident 
what  happens  to  that  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment over  the  ties  and  ballast  of  the  rail- 
road company.  The  injury  to  the  pave- 
ment from  vibration  is  infinitely  more 
destructive  than  any  surface  wear  that 
could  be  produced  by  the  travel  of  horses. 
5.  The  old  cobble  stone  and  sandstone 
pavements  used  when  horse  cars  were 
operated,  were  porous  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  water  into  the  sub-grade  was 
unimportant.  The  modern  hard  surface 
pavement  is  of  rigid  construction,  and 
requires  for  its  preservation  that  the  sur- 
face be  impervious  to  water.  No  pave- 
ment can  be  laid  as  securely  with  rails 
spaced  at  intervals  at  the  center  of  the 
street  with  the  same  length  of  life  as  on 
a  street  which  is  free  from  rails.  The 
contour  of  the  street  must  be  altered  to 
provide  for  drainage  along  and  adjacent 
to  the  rails,  and  the  inability  of  any  road- 
bed construction  to  withstand  the  seep- 
age of  water  into  it  by  creeping  along 
the  rails  is  well  known.  Water  is  the 
enemy  of  pavement,  and  the  rails  provide 
a  means  for  the  water  to  enter  under- 
neath the  pavement,  undermining  it  and 
causing  it  to  heave  or  rot  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  paving  material.    The 
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same  degree  of  drainage  cannot  be  pro- 
vided on  streets  on  which  car  tracks  are 
operated  as  can  be  afforded  on  streets 
which  have  no  car  tracks.  The  rail 
affords  the  first  opportunity  for  the  water 
to  enter  the  sub-grade.  It  forms  the 
first  point  of  weakness  in  the  pavement. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  point  at  which  the 
pavement  shows  first  signs  of  decay.  On 
Castle  street,  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  up- 
heavals from  this  cause  have  occurred 
during  the  present  spring  between  the 
tracks  for  a  distance  of  15  ft.  outside  of 
them.  The  weight  of  traffic  over  the 
pavement  in  this  upheaved  condition 
results  in  a  most  destructive  collapse  or 
breaking  up  of  the  pavement. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  any 
modern  satisfactory  pavement  adjacent 
to  any  car  track  construction  unless  such 
track  construction  is  made  right.  The 
incentive  to  make  such  rigid  construc- 
tion now  rests  with  the  traction  company 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  pavement  main- 
tenance. With  such  incentive  for  the 
mere  expensive  track  construction  re- 
moved, the  company  would  naturally 
resort  to  a  cheaper  track  construction, 
resulting  in  an  increased  cost  of  pave- 
ment maintenance,  or  would  make  such 
pavement  most  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
The  enforcement  of  pavement  main- 
tenance under  the  present  law  works 
practically  to  compel  proper  track  con- 
struction as  such  provision,  when  in 
force,  makes  economical  the  proper  track 
construction  and  maintenance.  No  relief 
from  present  obligations  can  be  reason- 
ably considered  except  m  conjunction 
with  thorough  control  of  track  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  by  the  municipali- 
ties without  soon  creating  an  impossible 
condition  cf  street  pavement  mainte- 
nance. 

7.  In  case  the  company  is  to  construct 
a  track  in  a  street  already  paved,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  tear  up  at  least 
9  ft.  of  pavement  in  order  to  lay  the 


tracks.  This  pavement  has  already  been 
paid  for  once,  and  it  may  be  relaid  after 
the  tracks  have  been  placed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  apparently  on  the  surface,  as 
good  as  new,  but  there  is  a  longitudinal 
crack  in  the  base  which  eventually  works 
toward  the  surface  under  the  stress  of 
constant  vibration.  This  in  a  short  time 
would  mean  constant  repair. 

8.  In  the  case  of  replacing  of  ties,  etc. 
by  the  railroad  company,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  up  and  replace  a  strip  of  pave- 
ment approximately  9  ft.  wide.  This  is 
a  charge  which  in  all  fairness  should  be 
paid  by  the  railroad  company.  Long 
before  the  expiration  of  the  life  of  the 
roadbed  the  railway  company  is  com- 
pelled tc  disturb  the  pavements  to  shim 
joints,  renew  bonds,  replace  broken  rails 
and  retighten  joints,  and  in  performing 
this  service  it  is  necessary  to  disturb 
20  ins.  of  pavement  in  order  to  make 
working  room  for  men  and  their  tools. 
It  is  found  necessary  to  renew  ties, 
even  though  they  be  bedded  in  concrete, 
before  the  pavement  has  served  its  life. 

9.  The  constant  tearing  up  of  the 
pavement  to  repair  car  tracks  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  condition  of  a  street. 

_A  pavement  which  has  been  torn  up 
cannot  be  restored  to  as  good  condition 
as  before,  consequently  the  location  of 
railway  tracks  in  a  street  necessarily 
tends  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  whole 
pavement. 

10.  General  street  railroad  engineer- 
ing has  established  the  fact  that  repairs 
to  paving  in  the  railroad  area  consume 
17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  of  way,  so  a  reduction  of 
seven -ninths  of  this  obligation  would  not 
help  the  railroad  company  more  than  the 
additional  cent  charged  in  a  6  ct.  fare. 

11.  The  life  of  the  roadbed  of  a  rail- 
road company  is  about  twelve  years  and 
the  life  of  a  durably  constructed  pave- 
ment is  over  twenty  years. 

12.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  among 
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engineers  that  no  matter  how  well  a 
pavement  is  constructed,  it  will  heave 
along  the  rail  line  and  does  not  settle 
back  in  the  spring  as  it  should.  Each 
year  increases  the  degree  of  this  trouble. 
This  cannot  be  attributed  to  vehicular 
traffic  for  in  these  days  the  majority  of 
vehicles  are  motor  driven,  which  usually 
means  rubber  tires,  and  it  is  the  practice 
of  most  good  drivers  to  keep  as  far  from 
the  rails  as  possible,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  protection  of  tires.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  street  railroad  companies 
use  quantities  of  salt  around  switches  in 
the  winter  time  and  this  has  a  very 
serious  effect  on  pavements. 

13.  The  life  of  a  pavement  on  any 
street  in  which  street  cars  are  located  is 
reduced  50  per  cent.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  fact  refer  to  Genesee  street  in  Albany. 
There  are  no  cracks  from  Castle  street  to 
Lewis  street,  and  the  pavement  on  this 
part  of  the  street  is  in  excellent  condition, 
while  the  pavement  on  the  rest  of  the 
street,  in  which  tracks  are  located,  is 
now  in  such  condition  that  immediate 
repavement  is  necessary  although  both 
parts  of  the  street  were  paved  at  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  kind  of 
pavement. 

14.  Defective  rails  cannot  be  properly 
removed  and  replaced  in  a  1  ft.  area,  par- 
ticularly on  curves. 

15.  Cities  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  greater  excavation 
and  heavier  construction  required  under 
tracks,  which  are  necessarily  purely 'for 
the  support  of  a  company's  cars. 

16.  The    presence    of    street    railway 
■  tracks  in  a  street  necessitates  a  special 

and  more  expensive  construction  of  pave- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  make  the  con- 
crete foundation  8  ins.  to  10  ins.  in  depth 
between  the  tracks  and  at  the  side  of 
the  tracks,  instead  of  5  ins.  in  depth,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  street.  This  special 
construction  has  to  be  carried  the  full 
width  of  the  tics  (8  ft.)  and  6  ins.  beyond 


on  each  side,  making  a  total  width 
of  9  ft.  for  a  single  track.  As  the  rail- 
way companies  now  use  T-rails  instead 
of  flange  rails,  this  necessitates  the  use 
of  a  special  type  of  brick  on  the  inside  of 
the  rails,  which  is  more  expensive  than 
the  regular  paving  brick.  The  fitting 
of  these  bricks  to  the  rails  also  involves 
additional  expense  in  laying  the  pave- 
ments. 

17.  The  presence  of  railway  tracks 
requires  an  increased  width  of  the  pave- 
ment. This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  traffic  on  both  sides  of  a  car.  Our 
residence  streets  are  ordinarily  paved 
24  ft.  in  width,  but  in  a  street  in  which  a 
single  railway  track  is  located,  we  con- 
sider that  a  pavement  of  36  ft.  in  width 
is  necessary.  Under  the  present  law  the 
railway  company  does  not  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  this  additional  width.  It  would  be 
most  unjust  to  throw  a  greater  share  of 
the  cost  on  the  property  owners  when  the 
necessity  for  the  additional  width  results 
entirely  from  the  use  of  the  street  by  the 
railway  companj-. 

18.  In  repairing  or  connecting  with 
water  or  sewer  mains,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  excavate  under  the  tracks  while  cars 
are  in  operation  at  a  considerable  ad- 
ditional expense  over  what  such  work 
would  cost  in  streets  where  there  is  no 
street  car  traffic.  Property  owners  like- 
wise in  laying  sewer  or  water  laterals  are 
burdened  with  similar  extra  expense. 

19.  The  usual  method  of  proceeding 
with  paving  work  is  by  incurring  a  funded 
debt  on  the  part  of  the  city  for  its  por- 
tion of  the  expense,  and  if  the  roadbed  of 
the  railroad  company,  which  has  a  life  of 
only  about  twelve  j^ears,  is  to  enter  into 
the  issuance  of  bonds  by  the  municipality, 
which  usually  extend  over  a  period  of 
20  years,  it  will  demand  of  the  railroad 
company  such  a  type  of  construction  as 
will  clearly  outlive  the  issuance  of  bonds. 
Our  experience  with  the  methods  of 
track  construction  used  by  street  rail- 
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way  companies  m  paved  streets,  is  that 
they  are  of  an  inferior  character,  and 
have  subjected  the  city  to  an  expense 
which  would  not  have  been  encouraged 
had  no  tracks  existed  on  paved  streets. 

20.  In  cities  where  large  snowfalls 
must  be  anticipated,  the  operation  of 
snow  plows  and  snow  sweepers  tends  to 
break  down  the  pavement  between  the 
rails.  We  maintain  that  the  city  should 
not  be  asked  tc  correct  conditions  due 
to  the  operation  of  plows  and  sweepers. 

21.  It  is  fallacious  to  believe  that  the 
conditions  existing  today  relative  to  the 
destructive  influence  of  trolley  tracks  and 
the  operation  of  trolley  cars  over  them, 
is  not  the  same  as  it  has  always  been. 
The  traction  companies'  false  idea  of 
economy,  in  general,  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  first  cost  in  ballasting  of  their 
tracks.  This  in  conjunction  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  weight  of  cars,  has 
extended  the  circle  of  influence  of  de- 
struction more  than  2  ft.  outside  the 
outside  rail. 

22.  If  the  traction  companies  are  re- 
lieved of  this  obligation,  the  increased 
cost  of  pavement  and  repair  is  thrown 
back  on  property  owners  by  assessment 
for  local  benefits  derived,  or,  if  a  general 
improvement,  new  revenue  has  to  be 
obtained  by  an  increase  of  the  general 
tax.  If  it  is  a  question  of  financing  the 
work,  surely  the  railroads,  and  indirectly 
the  people  who  use  them  and  benefit 
therefrom,  should  stand  this  cost,  and 
not  the  entire  community.  Not  over  50 
per  cent,  of  the  population  have  occasion 
to  use  the  railway,  and  it  does  not  seem 
proper  to  ask  those  who  derive  no  benefit 
therefrom,  to  help  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  which  would  be  the  case 
if  there  were  a  charge  on  the  city. 

23.  The  statute  which  it  is  proposed 
to  amend  is  fair  to  the  railway  company 
in  that  the  area  of  street  pavement  which 
it  is  now  obliged  to  maintain  is  that  area 
within  which  experience  of  many  years 


has  shown  the  street  pavement  is  par- 
ticularly affected  by  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  its  lines. 

24.  The  presence  of  space  between  the 
tracks  limits  the  surface  area  of  the 
street  available  for  traffic,  and  distrib- 
utes over  that  portion  of  the  street  out- 
side of  "the  dummy,"  more  traffic  than 
would  ordinarily  come  on  it,  so  that  the 
practical  result  is  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies appropriate  to  their  exclusive  use 
that  portion  of  the  street  between  the 
tracks  where  the  trolley  poles  have  been 
installed  between  them. 

25.  In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  in 
New  York  City  all  of  the  street  surface 
railroad  companies  are  operated  with  the 
underground  electrical  system  which  re- 
quires the  installation  of  so  called  "chan- 
nel" or  "slot"  rail  in  the  middle  of  the 
space  between  the  two  rails  of  each  track 
so  that  in  the  center  of  the  space  between 
the  rails  which,  under  the  proposed  bill, 
the  city  would  be  obliged  to  repair,  we 
have  a  railroad  structure  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  requires  constant  inter- 
ference with  the  pavement  between  the 
rails  and  the  tracks,  and  we  have,  fur- 
ther, manhole  boxes,  so-called,  every  few 
feet,  approximately  a  foot  square,  the 
metal  cover  for  which  is  located  in  the 
space  between  the  slot  or  channel  rail 
and  rail  of  the  track.  These  covers  when 
placed  opposite  to  each  other  on  either 
side  of  the  channel  rail,  as  they  fre- 
quently are,  occupy  almost  the  entire 
space  between  the  two  rails  of  the  tracks. 
In  the  type  of  construction  to  which  we 
have  referred  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  pavement  between  the  rails  of  the 
tracks  is  divided  by  the  railroad  struc- 
ture into  oblong  strips  or  a  series  of  small 
patches.  These  railroad  structures  tend 
greatly  to  diminish  the  life  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  traffic  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  very  heavy  and  when  the  wheels  of  a 
heavily  loaded  vehicle  pass  from  the 
metal    structure    of    the    railroad    com- 
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panies  onto  the  pavement  there  is  a 
grinding  or  wearing  effect  on  the  pave- 
ment which,  being  softer  than  the  metal 
structure,  is  soon  ground  and  worked 
away.  Ruts,  holes  and  depressions  first 
appear  in  the  pavement  immediately 
adjoining  the  rails  of  the  tracks  and  by 
the  traffic  are  generally  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  entire  space  between  the 
rails  of  the  tracks  and  several  feet  out- 
side of  the  outer  rails  of  the  tracks. 

26.  Snow  and  ice,  cleared  from  the 
trackway,  are  thrown  outside  of  the  rail 
and  often  must  be  carted  away  by  the 
city.  With  no  tracks  in  the  street,  the 
snow  ordinarily  would  remain  evenly 
spread  over  the  entire  width  of  the  pave- 
ment and  not  require  removal. 

27.  Nine  feet,  a  dimension  controlled 
by  the  8  ft.  railroad  tie  should  be  definite- 
ly marked  off  by  construction  joints,  and 
9  ft.  built  and  maintained  by  the  rail- 
road company.  This  places  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  damages  due  to  subse- 
quent failure  within  the  railway  strip 
where  it  belongs,  since  failure  is  due  to 
railroad  traffic. 

28.  If  expense  for  pavement  adjacent 
to  rails  and  2  ft.  outside  has  heretofore 
been  deemed  a  legitimate  charge  to 
street  railway  companies,  a  change  is 
not  considered  justifiable  now  in  the 
light   of  the   usage  of  the   heavy   cars, 


higher  speed  and  more  frequent  operation. 

29.  A  railway  company  is  constantly 
ripping  up  pavements  to  repair  its  street 
car  tracks.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
fcr  a  company,  were  it  to  maintain  only 
6  ins.  in  width  on  each  side  of  its  rails, 
properly  to  repair  its  tracks  without  dis- 
turbing other  parts  of  the  pavement,  thus 
necessitating  an  added  expense  to  be 
borne  by  the  city. 

30.  The  cities  upon  the  faith  of  the 
performance  by  the  street  surface  rail- 
road corporation  of  their  paving  obhga- 
tions  have  granted  many  franchises  on 
terms  more  favorable  to  street  railroad 
corporations  than  they  would  have  im- 
posed had  they  not  assumed  that  such 
railroad  corporations  would  be  obliged  to 
pave  the  area  described  in  existing  law. 
If  the  liability  on  the  part  of  the  traction 
company  existed  then,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing that  has  taken  place  in  the  meantime 
to  offset  this  liability,  except  to  increase  it. 

31.  The  original  purpose  of  this  law 
was  to  place  the  burden  of  expense  of 
this  portion  of  the  pavement  upon  the 
street  railway  company  which  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  streets  to 
operate  a  business  from  which  it  derives 
a  revenue.  Nothing  has  transpired  since 
the  law  was  enacted  which  justifies  a 
change  which  would  place  the  burden  of 
expense  upon  the  taxpayer. 


BY  ALL  MEANS  HOLD  DR.  BAILEY 


An  Editorial  from  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
Herald  of  July  6,  1920,  the  prominent  newspaper 
which  vigorously  opposed  the  City  Manager  plan 
of  government  at  the  time  it  was  first  proposed. 

We  have  no  positive  knowledge  of 
what  the  City  Council  proposes  to  do 
with  Dr.  Bailey's  letter  of  resignation. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  prevail  upon 
him  to  remain  with  them  as  their  leader 
and  the  city's  manager,  or  if  certain 
political  gossip  be  at  all  trustworthy  it 


is  not  improbable  that  some  member  or 
members  of  the  Council  will  vote  to 
accept  the  resignation.  At  any  rate, 
whether  the  Doctor  remains  or  goes, 
there  is  no  shade  of  question  of  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  keep  him  where 
he  is.  Moreover,  if  he  goes,  it  is  a  practi- 
cal certainty  that  his  successor,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  will  not  be  more  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
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nor  more  devoted  to  the  welfare  oF  the 
city. 

We  venture  to  say  that  an  uninfluenced 
poll  of  the  taxpayers  of  San  Jose  on  the 
question  of  the  City  Manager's  resigna- 
tion would  show  90  per  cent  of  them  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  Dr.  Bailey. 
Why.  Because  he  has  served  the  city 
ably,  conscientiously,  economically,  as 
devotedly  as  he  would  manage  his  own 
private  business.  Because  he  has  kept 
us  out  of  politics,  distributing  offices  not 
on  the  "spoils"  system  but  according 
to  the  efficiency  of  appUcants.  Because 
he  has  made  every  dollar  count,  every 
official  work,  and  in  spite  of  the  handicap 
of  low  funds  has  actually  accompUshed 
many  pressing  improvements  in  street 
building  and  bridge  repairs,  in  school 
equipment  and  in  park  upkeep.    He  has 


been  to  the  fore  in  all  public  civic  move- 
ments, he  has  with  dignity  and  wisdom 
seen  to  the  entertainment  of  strangers 
and  distinguished  guests,  and  on  all 
occasions  represented  us  in  a  way  to 
leave  the  right  impression  of  the  city 
and  the  people. 

So  far  as  The  Mercury  Herald  is  con- 
cerned it  is  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of 
retaining  the  services  of  the  City  Man- 
ager, and  in  spite  of  gossip  to  the  con- 
trary we  believe  that  the  City  Council 
is  also  in  favor  of  his  retention.  We  are 
prosperous  and  well-to-do,  the  city  is 
growing,  property  is  in  demand  at  high 
prices,  manufacturers  are  coming  to  us, 
and  anyone  who  would  now  turn  back 
the  pages  of  a  book  that  has  long  been 
closed  is  not  as  far-sighted  or  hind- 
sighted  as  he  should  be. 


TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Oakdale  3033. 

Games,  Peddlers  (Foot,  Vehicle  or  by  means  of  Basket,  Tray  or  Other  Container 
Carried  by  Hand)  licensing.     Santa  Monica  3034. 

Trees,  regulating  planting  in  public  streets,  digging  out,  removal  of  and  trimming. 
Glendale  3035. 

Traffic,  regulating.     Visalia  3036. 

Milk,  regulating  delivery  and  sale;  requirmg  certificate  of  registration;  providing  for 
inspection  of  animals  and  place  where  milk  is  produced  and  sold.     Taft  3037. 

Taxes,  fixing  rate.     San  Bernardino  3038;  Monterey  3040;  San  Jacinto  3053. 

Buildings,  providing  that  buildings  which  are  dilapidated  beyond  repair  ase  public 
nuisances  and  providing  for  abatement.     Alameda  3039. 

Street,  providing  for  closing  up  and  al:»andonment.     Lincoln  304 L 

Salaries  of  City  Officials  and  Employees,  fixing.     Pasadena  3042;  3052. 

Trustees'  Meetings,  fixing  time  and  place.     Corona  3043. 

Billiard,  Card  and  Dice  Saloons,  regulating.     Woodland  3044. 

Trains,  regulating  rate  of  speed  and  requiring  maintenance  of  automatic  signals  at 

crossings.     Corona  3045. 
Bread,  fixing  weight  of.     San  Jose  3046;  Pacific  Grove  3047. 
License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Pacific  Grove  3048. 
Trucks,  prohibiting  upon  newly  paved  streets  for  a  period  of  60  days  after  completion 

of  the  paving.     Orange  3049. 
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Motor  Vehicles,  licensing  persons  engaged  in  business  of  transporting  passengers  or 
freight  for  hire.     Santa  Paula  3050;  3054. 

Pensioning  City  Officials,  providing  for  25  years  of  faithful  service.     Pasadena  3051. 

Automobile  Mechanic  in  Police  Department,  creating  position,  provirlnig  manner  of 
appointment  and  fixing  compensation.     Sacramento  3055. 

Stationary  Engineers,  Stationary  Firemen  and  All  Oilers  in  Department  of  Public 
Works,  fixing  salaries.     Sacramento  305G. 


WHAT  THE   CITIES   ARE   DOING 


Alameda  has  just  adopted  a  charter  amend- 
ment which  will  permit  the  city  to  act  as  con- 
tractor in  the  doing  of  certain  kinds  of  street 
work. 

Alameda's  electric  plant  made  a  profit  of 
$71,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Alameda.  The  people  recently  adopted  an- 
other charter  amendment  providing  for  the 
two-platoon  system. 

Albany  is  considering  the  proposition  of  join- 
ing with  Berkeley  in  the  formation  of  a  muni- 
cipal water  district. 

Alhambra's  city  manager,  Mr.  Grant  Ijor- 
raine,  recently  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Board  of  Freeholders  in  Santa  Ana  on  the 
subject  of  modern  municipal  charters. 

Anaheim.  City  Attorney  Homer  G.  Ames 
will  be  in  conspicuous  attendance  at  the  Chico 
Convention  and  participate  in  the  program. 
He  will  go  to  Chico  with  the  Anaheim  dele- 
gation by  automobile. 

Antioch,  like  other  cities  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region,  is  badly  in  need  of  a  better  water 
supply.  The  officials  have  recently  sought  an 
injunction  against  the  rice  growers  of  up])er 
Sacramento  River  claiming  their  use  of  the 
water  is  contributing  to  the  shortage  lower 
down  on  the  river. 

Belvedere  officials  are  having  trouble  over 
the  disposal  of  garbage. 

Benicia  is  doing  considerable  work  in  the 
line  of  street  improvement. 

Berkeley.  Many  prominent  citizens  and 
some  of  the  city  officials  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  the  city  manager 
form  of  government. 

Chico  is  making  elaborate  preparations  for 
the  convention  of  city  officials  which  will 
open  there  on  November  8th. 

Corte  Madera  has  recently  constructed  some 
elaborate  street  improvements. 

Coronado  is  operating  under  a  city  manager 
form  of  government  with  former  City  Engineer 
G.  F.  Hyatt  as  city  manager. 

Hayward's  new  water  works  are  proving 
riuite  satisfactory  according  to  an  oflicial 
statement  recently  issued  from  that  city. 

Hemet.  A  modern  system  of  accounting  is 
proposed  to  be  installed  for  the  new  municipal 
water  works. 


Honolulu.  Assistant  City  and  County  At- 
torney \'itousek  recently  dropped  in  to  League 
Headquarters.  He  was  accompanied  on  his 
visit  to  San  Francisco  bv  the  Mavor  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

King  City  has  completed  the  installation  of 
street  improvements.  In  one  portion  of  the 
town  the  pavement  was  laid  on  Portland  Ce- 
ment Concrete,  while  in  another  part  it  is 
laid  on  Asphalt  Concrete.  A  good  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  here  to  test  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Black  Base  and  the  Portland 
Cement  Base. 

Coalinga  recently  held  an  election  to  vote 
special  taxes  for  highway  extension,  additions 
to  the  sewer  system  and  an  automobile  park. 
The  sewer  proposition  was  the  only  one  which 
secured  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

Lakeport  officials  are  very  anxious  to  com- 
plete the  installation  of  sidewalks  on  Main 
Street  and  no  doubt  the  work  will  be  put 
through  in  the  near  future. 

Livermore  has  amended  its  license  ordinance 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  revenue. 

Lodi.  A  number  of  prominent  citizens  and 
officials  are  seriously  considering  the  framing 
of  a  freeholders'  charter  providing  for  the 
city  manager  form  of  government. 

Martinez  has  just  adopted  the  city  manager 
form   of   goveriunent. 

Monterey.  A  contractor  has  secured  the 
signatures  of  approximately  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  owners  on  Keeside  Avenue  for  the  paving, 
curl)ing  and  sidewalking  of  that  street.  The 
trustees  will  ])robal)lv  authorize  the  contractor 
to  go  ahead  and  Later  use  the  Imjjrovement 
Act  of  191 1  on  the  portions  remaining  unfinished. 

Orland.  The  city  officials  are  anxious  to 
proceed  with  their  elaborate  program  of  street 
improvements. 

Napa.  City  Engineer  Ilarrold  would  like  to 
see  the  general  law  amended  so  as  to  empower 
a  city  to  perform  street  work  and  assess  the 
property  benefited  for  the  expense.  A  charter 
amendment  has  been  i)roposed  to  cover  the 
case. 

Palo  Alto.  A  large  delegation  of  officials  are 
proposing  to  attend  the  League  Convention  at 
Chico.  The  dcicgalion  will  probably  be  led 
by  City  Clerk  Frank  Kasson  and  City  Attorney 
Malcolm. 
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Paso  Robles.  City  Manager  Ryan  will  he 
in  attendance  at  the  Chico  meeting  and  will 
probably  be  accompanied  by  several  other 
officials  from  that  city. 

Petaluma.  Two  propositions  of  great  im- 
portance are  now  under  discussion.  The  one 
most  important  and  which  requires  immediate 
attention  is  a  better  source  of  water  supply. 
The  other  is  a  proposition  to  adopt  the  city 
manager  form  of  government. 

Pinole.  The  city  officials  are  anxious  to 
determine  on  some  plan  for  improving  the 
main  street  through  town. 

Pittsburg.  City  Manager  R.  M.  Dorton  will 
be  at  Chico  and  explain  the  possibilities  of  a 
city  manager  in  a  city  of  the  sixth  class. 

Redding.  Cit.y  Manager  Rolison  expects  to 
attend  the  Chico  meeting  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  delegation  from  that  municipality. 

Richmond.  Mayor  Long  has  been  nominated 
for  the  Assembly  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
elected.  Mayor  Long  will  be  an  excellent 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Cor- 
])orations. 

Riverside.  Mayor  Porter  and  City  Engineer 
Braunsweiger  recently  addressed  the  Board  of 
Freeholders  of  Santa  Ana  and  suggested  the 
adoption  of  the  city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. Mayor  Porter  will  lead  the  Riverside 
delegates  to  the  Chico  Convention  and  will 
drive  up  bj^  automobile. 

San  Anselmo  is  putting  down  a  lot  of  street 
paving  of  a  substantial  character.  The  work 
is  being  handled  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Kennedy,  former 
City  Engineer  of  Berkeley. 

San  Bruno  recently  accjuired  a  municipal 
water  distributing  system  and  the  officials  are 
planning  on  elaborate  extensions. 

San  Francisco.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
is  trying  to  find  a  means  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  privately  owned  street  railway  lines. 

San  Leandro.  City  Attorney  Jones  recently 
tendered  his  resignation  for  the  reason  that  he 
proposes  to  take  a  trip  to  Pekin,  China,  which 
will  necessitate  his  absence  from  the  city  for 
at  least  a  year.  J.  A.  Bruner  has  been  appointed 
in  his  place. 

San  Mateo.  At  the  convention  of  City 
Officials  which  is  to  be  held  in  Chico  on  Nov- 
ember 8th,  City  Attorney  Chas.  N.  Kirkbride 
will  be  in  attendance  and  discuss  desired 
changes  in  the  street  improvement  laws. 

Santa  Barbara.  City  Manager  Johnson  will 
accompany  President  Wm.  P.  Butcher  to  the 
next  Convention  at  Chico,  together  with  other 
officials  from  that  city. 

Santa  Maria.  City  Attorney  Priesker  has 
announced  his  intention  of  participating  in  the 
Chico  Convention. 

Sonoma.  The  city  officials  are  paving  some 
of  the  principal  streets  including  those  around 
the  Plaza.  The  money  was  raised  by  a  bond 
issue. 

South  Pasadena.  City  Manager  Orbison  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
Chieo  Convention. 

South  San  Francisco.  J.  W.  Coleberd  will 
take  an  active  part  in  the  Chico  meeting  and 


will  discuss  some  very  important  matters  of 
legislation  before  the  department  of  city 
attorneys. 

Ontario.  F.  E.  Afford,  Manager  of  the  Serv- 
ice Department,  recently  filed  a  report  with 
the  City  Coimcil  showing  great  progress  in  the 
various  administrative  departments  of  the  city 
government.  The  report  shows  that,  despite 
the  great  increase  in  cost  of  material  and  labor, 
the  Water  Department  of  the  city  made  a 
profit  of  $7,688.03  during  the  year. 

Los  Angeles.  Bert  Farmer,  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Committee,  has  submitted  a 
report  advising  the  establishment  of  a  union 
railroad  station  on  the  site  of  the  old  Plaza. 

San  Diego.  Because  of  the  charges  made  by 
naval  officers,  civic  workers  and  others  that 
many  of  the  dance  halls  in  the  city  are  loosely 
conducted,  the  City  Coimcil  has  given  the 
Chief  of  Police  complete  power  over  their 
control  with  instructions  to  see  that  the  law 
is  more  strictly  observed. 

San  Bernardino.  Mayor  John  A.  Henderson 
was  recently  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  and  suggest  an  amendment 
to  the  city  charter  looking  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant. 
Another  proposition  is  to  increase  the  tax 
limit  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  saloon  licenses. 

Madera  has  just  adopted  an  ordinance  im- 
posing more  stringent  regulations  in  rooming 
and  lodging  houses  for  the  purpose  of  prohibit- 
ing immoral  practices. 

Eureka.  The  American  City  Bureau  of  New 
York  is  working  energetically  on  the  re-organi- 
zation of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bakersfield.  The  Chief  of  Police  has  re- 
quested a  new  ordinance  to  assist  in  the  munici- 
pal enforcement  of  prohibition. 

Eureka.  Mayor  Chas.  E.  Trower  of  Napa 
was  recently  a  guest  at  a  noon-day  luncheon  of 
the  business  men  at  the  Humboldt  Club. 
Mayor  Trower  explained  the  way  i.i  which  the 
civic  affairs  of  Napa  are  conducted,  calling 
particular  attentio  )  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
ward  system  had  been  discarded  and  that  the 
new  plan  of  government  was  apparently  giving 
universal  satisfaction. 

Hanford.  In  an  editorial  of  September  8th, 
the  Hanford  Jour  lal  claims  that  parking  auto- 
mobiles in  the  center  of  the  street  is  more 
dargerous  thar  parkirg  them  at  the  curbs.  It 
seems  that  a  straw  vote  taken  some  time  ago 
'oy  the  people  of  the  city  indicated  a  large 
majority  opposed  to  ce.iter  parking. 

Beaumont  has  recently  adopted  a  new  traffic 
ordinance. 

Chino.  The  Board  of  Trustees  recently  pre- 
pared the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
provided  for  a  tax  of  $1.00  for  general  purposes 
and  80c  for  bond,  interest  and  redemption. 
The  Trustees  are  considering  a  slight  raise  in 
water  rates  in  order  to  meet  increasing  costs. 

San  Diego.  In  a  recent  speech  Mayor  L.  J. 
Wilde  stated  that  the  people  of  that  city  should 
manifest  a  little  more  pep.  He  suggested  that 
a  few  more  fimerals  might  be  beneficial. 
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Los  Angeles.  The  City  Council  recently 
repealed  the  ordinance  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  miuiicipal  markets.  The  sup- 
erintendent recommended  that  they  be  closed 
as  they  were  no  longer  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  they  had  been  established,  to-wit,  that 
of  bringing  the  j^roducer  and  consumer  together. 
Pasadena.  The  City  Commission  has  called 
a  bond  election  for  the  construction  of  a  munici- 
pal railway.  Commissioner  John  J.  Hamilton 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bonds  are 
not  likely  to  be  sold  even  if  voted  as  the  interest 
rate  has  been  fixed  at  4.9  per  cent. 

Santa  Ana  recently  failed  to  receive  a  single 
bid  for  $234,000  mimicipal  bonds  recently 
voted  for  paving,  water  and  sewer  extensions. 
The  bonds  carry  5)^  per  cent  interest. 

Ontario.  The  combined  tax  levy  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  $6.70,  an  increase  of 
94c  over  last  year. 

San  Jose.  City  Manager  Bailey  is  advocat- 
ing the  construction  of  a  great  civic  auditorium 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  present  city 
hall.  He  advises  Moorish  architecture  with  a 
great  open  court  having  room  for  at  least  10,000 
people. 

Oroville.  Contract  awarded  to  Chico  Con- 
tracting Co.,  11,589  square  yards  of  Warrenite- 
Bitulithic  Pavement  on  23^"  asphaltic  con- 
crete foundation. 

Daly  City.  More  books  are  being  circulated 
t)y  the  new  free  library  than  by  any  other 
library  in  San  Mateo  County. 

Santa  Monica.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  revise  the  city  charter  at  the  November 
election  with  a  number  of  new  amendments, 
one  of  which  is  a  proposition  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  commissiquers  .from  $3,000  to 
$5,000  per  year.  Santa  Monica  has  three 
commissioners. 

Santa  Barbara.  City  Manager  Fred  L.  John- 
son is  about  to  install  a  6-inch  water  main  for 
the  residents  in  the  Boyland  neighborhood. 

Santa  Monica.  The  City  Coimcil  has  recently 
instructed  City  Attorney  McLucas  to  prepare 
an  ordinace  prohibiting  smoking  on  motor 
buss3s.  The  proposition  was  fostered  by  the 
Merchants'  Association. 

San  Francisco.  The  city  planning  commis- 
sion is  prei)aring  a  zone  ordinance. 

An  ordinance  is  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  which  has  for  its  object  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  for  the  space  used  imder  sidewalks. 

The  Railroad  Commission  is  making  a  valu- 
ation of  the  S])ring  Valley  Water  Company's 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  acciuisition  by  the 
City. 

Thirty  charter  amendments  are  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval. 

Alameda.  City  Manager  Hewes  recently 
instituted  a  new  policy  with  reference  to  im- 
provements which  niiglit  l)e  pr()fital)ly  adopted 
by  other  cities  and  towns.  Before  making  any 
improvement  he  has  a  jjliotograph  laker  of 
the  street,  public  l)uilding  or  phice  ])roposed 
to  be  improved.  After  the  improvement  has 
been  entirely  completed  he  has  another  photo- 
graph taken.  These  photos,  showing  "before" 
and  "after"  are  filed  away  for  future  reference 


and  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
them  on  the  screen  at  some  future  time  when  it 
may  be  desirable  to  show  some  doubting 
"Thomases"  just  how  much  progress  has  been 
made.  'l''here  is  no  more  truthful  saying  than 
"seeing  is  believing." 

EUREKA  ia  al)out  to  vote  upon  charter 
amendments  which,  if  approved,  will  establish 
the  city  manager  form  of  government  in  that 
city. 

Sacramento.  The  Sacramento  Union,  in  an 
editorial  of  September  7th,  1920,  advises  the 
selection  of  a  city  manager  who  has  had  pre- 
vious experience. 

Pomona  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  at  Chico 
to  secure  the  next  Convention  of  the  League  of 
California  Mmiicipalities.  Mayor  W.  A.  Van- 
degreft  will  head  the  delegation. 

Fullerton.  City  Engineer  B.  F.  Dupuy  is 
j)reparing  plans  for  disposing  of  the  effluent 
from  the  city's  septic  tanks.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  mimicipal  sewer  farm  is  imder  con- 
sideration. 

Glendale  has  passed  an  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing motion  picture  studios  from  the  residential 
section  of  the  city. 

BIythe.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  requested 
the  resignation  of  the  City  Marshal. 

Los  Angeles.  The  Coimcil  is  submitting  ten 
jiroposed  charter  amendments  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  November  election.  One  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  remove  the  dollar  tax 
limit;  another  i)roposes  to  raise  the  salary  of 
the  mayor  from  $4,500  to  $8,000,  and  the  salary 
of  the  councilmen  from  $2,400  to  $5,000.  The 
amendment  also  provides  that  the  council  shall 
fix  the  salary  of  the  city  attorney  at  not  less 
than  $7,000  a  year,  the  city  auditor  at  lot  less 
than  .$5,000,  and  the  city  treasurer  at  not  less 
than  $5,000. 

Pasadena.  An  initiative  petition  has  been 
filed  with  the  council  demanding  the  substi- 
tution of  the  city  manager  form  of  government 
for  the  jiresent  commission  plan. 

San  Diego.  The  city  council  is  considering 
the  abolition  of  all  or  several  of  the  various 
commissions  now  in  charge  of  the  different 
administrative  departments.  It  is  contended 
that  if  all  departments  were  centralized  under 
one  executive  head  (the  city  manager),  the 
business  of  the  city  would  be  much  better 
handled.  The  proposition  would  amount  to 
the  substitution  of  a  real  city  manager  form  of 
governme  it  foi  the  semblance  of  that  form. 

Monterey  Park.  W.  J.  Stewart  and  H.  U. 
Sherwood  have  been  named  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies caus'.'d  by  the  resignation  of  Dutcher  and 
Olds,  following  the  exclusion  of  Montel)ello. 

Long  Beach  has  passed  an  ordinance  estab- 
lishing a  City  Planning  Commission. 

Los  Angeles.  The  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tir)u  favors  increased  car  fares  for  the  street 
railroad  com])any,  convinced  that  the  company 
nuist  have  more  revenue  ui  order  to  survive. 

Long  Beach.  "The  connnission  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  administered  luuler  the  Long  Beach 
charter  is  a  flat  failure,"  according  to  Major 
John  D.  Seerie,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
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THB  SEAQRAVE   CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  415  Market  St. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

LOS  ANGELES,  846  East  Sixth  St. 


SEATTLE,  Security  Building     i 


One  of  the  27  Seagrave  Pumping  Engines  in  service  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


In  California — sold  and  in  service — Standard  Motor  Apparatus 

115  Seagrave  Pumping  Engines 

66  Seagrave  Combination  Chemical  and  Hose  Wagons 

15  Hook  and  Ladder  Trucks 


At  a  recent  mass  meeting  of  citizens  a  straw 
vote  resulted  as  follows:  Favoring  a  city 
manager,  122;  favoring  a  mayor  and  comicil 
plan,  41;  favoring  commission  plan,  6. 

Los  Angeles  will  vote  on  a  charter  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  city  council  from  nine  to 
fifteen  members,  and  another  to  return  to  the 
old  ward  system  of  electing  coiuicilmer  .  Coim- 
cilman  Criswell  advocated  proportional  repre- 
sentation while  Councilman  Farmer  favored 
district  representation. 

Stockton  has  a  policeman  who  is  running  for 
the  office  of  councilman.  Commissioner  C.  O. 
Smith  has  advised  him  to  secure  a  leave  of 
absence  between  now  and  election  time.  Mayor 
OuUahan  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
policeman  could  not  perform  his  duties  and 
run  for  office  at  the  same  time. 

San  Jose  has  established  a  City  Planning 
Commission,  Regarding  the  garbage  question, 
City  Manager  Bailey  has  advised  that  the  city 
purchase  wagons  and  collect  all  the  garbage  of 
the  city  imder  a  fee  system. 

Elsinore  trustees  have  been  considering  the 
question  of  a  bond  issue  for  water  develop- 
ment, fire  protection  and  a  new  city  hall.  G.  G. 
Willsey,  President  of  the  Board,  favors  .16,000 
for  water,  $4,000  for  a  city  hall  and  $2,500  for 
fire  protection. 

Hawthorne,  m  Los  Angeles  Coimty,  is  peti- 
tioning for  incorporation  as  a  sixth  class  city. 
This  will  make  the  39th  city  in  that  county. 

Seal  Beach  has  a  recall  election  on  hand.    It 


is  claimed  that  the  petitioners  represent  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property. 

Santa  Barbara.  DrT  A.  B.  Doremus,  after 
seventeen  years  as  head  of  the  Park  Board, 
recently  presented  his  resignation  to  the  city 
council.  He  has  been  imanimously  requested 
to  reconsider. 

Anaheim  will  hold  an  election  for  park  bonds 
on  October  5th.  It  is  proposed  to  choose  the 
park  site  by  a  straw  vote. 

Los  Angeles  supervisors  have  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a  psychopathic  laboratory 
in  the  city  for  the  examination  of  criminals, 
defectives  and  county  charges. 

Sanger.  Contract  awarded  to  Hugh  Crum- 
mey  for  5,145  square  yards  of  Warrenite- 
Bitulithic  pavement  on  5"  Concrete  Founda- 
tion. 

Redding.  City  Manager  Rolison  has  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  budget  for  the  ensuing  year 
which  will  necessitate  a  tax  rate  of  $1.40. 

Berkeley  has  taken  steps  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  municipal  water  district.  The  City 
of  Albany  is  to  be  included  in  the  district. 

Oakland.  Petitions  have  been  signed  imder 
the  initiative  calling  for  the  election  of  a  board 
of  freeholders  to  frame  a  charter  for  a  consoli- 
dated city  and  coimty  government.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  include  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley 
and  the  other  incorporated  cities  of  Alameda 
Comity. 

Hanford  citizens  protest  against  the  proposed 
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resignation  of  Mayor  E.  J.  Hummel  and  request 
him  to  remain  on  the  job. 

Los  Angeles.  The  people  of  Hollywood  pro- 
pose the  purchase  of  a  sixty  acre  tract  for  an 
outdoor  auditorium,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  will  be  $120,000.  The  idea  is  to  have  a 
place  where  the  citizens  can  hear  grand  opera 
at  25c  a  seat. 

San  Diego.  Practically  all  the  employees  of 
the  city  have  put  in  demands  for  more  pay,  and 
the  various  dci)artmcnts  have  quite  a  task  to 
meet  their  budget  allowances.  City  Auditor 
H.  L.  Moody  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  will  Ije  a  difficult  problem  to  solve. 

Stockton.  A  number  of  the  city  officials  are 
proposing  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Chico. 
As  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  towns  in 
California  this  city  is  confronted  with  many 
important  problems. 

Susanville  has  an  elaborate  program  of  street 
improvements  in  contemplation,  including 
street  paving,  curbs,  sidewalks  and  an  electric 
lighting  system.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Kennedy,  former  City  Engineer  of  Berke- 
ley.      .  '  .  ■ 

Tehachapi.  City  Clerk  Ferd.  Snyder,  Jr., 
proposes  to  attend  the  Chico  Convention.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  his  well-known  and 
capable   assistant,  Mrs.  Ferd.  Snyder,  Jr. 

Walnut  Creek  officials  have  taken  proceedings 
for  the  improvement  of  Main  Street  and  La- 
fayette Boulevard  with  a  substantial  pave- 
ment. 

Pasadena.  City  Commissioners  John  J. 
Hamilton  and  M.  H.  Salisbury  denounce  the 
proposed  charter  amendment  to  create  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  as  a  fraud  and 
allege  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the 
proposed  municipal  railway. 

Sanger.  The  Board  of  Trustees  recently 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  idea  of 
increasing  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 
order  to  secure  more  revenue  from  taxation. 
The  fear  was  expressed  that  the  county  would 
make  a  like  increase. 

Riverside.  The  Street  Superintendent  re- 
cently notified  the  City  Council  that  his  depart- 
ment was  badly  in  need  of  a  scarifier,  rooter  and 
a  tractor.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Street  Committee  and  the  Street  Superintend- 
ent with  power  to  act.  Fire  Chief  Schneider 
was  authorized  to  purchase  600  feet  of  13^  in. 
hose  and  100  feet  of  1  in.  chemical  hose. 

Corona.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  consider- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  scarifier  in  order  to  smooth 
out  some  of  the  wrinkles  in  the  City's  streets. 

Marysville  is  having  the  old  awnings  removed 
along  the  business  streets. 

Oxnard.  Mr.  T.  E.  Walker,  in  his  monthly 
report,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  new  water  tank  which  will  hold 
at  least  300,000  gallons. 

San  Diego.  The  City  Council  has  decided  to 
spend  .m,500  for  the  employment  of  harbor 
experts. 

Pasadena.  The  City  Commission  has  i)assed 
the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.    Among  the 


items  is  provision  for  promotion  and  i)ublicity 
amoimting  to  $.5,000. 

Santa  Ana.  The  Board  of  Freeholders  was 
addressed  last  evening  by  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities.  He  was  followed  by 
Grant  Lorraine,  City  Manager  of  Alhambra, 
and  Mayor  Porter  and  City  Engineer  Braim- 
schweiger  of  Riverside.  All  the  speakers 
favored  the  city  manager  form  of  government. 

Los  Angeles.  The  City  Coimcil  is  consider- 
ing a  proposed  bond  issue  for  various  purposes, 
including  .$5,000,000  for  a  public  library,  .$7,000,- 
000  for  a  new  city  hall,  $3,000,000  for  additions 
to  the  water  system,  $4,000,000  for  a  memorial 
auditorium  and  $2,000,000  for  new  fire  engine 
houses.  Some  or  all  of  these  propositions  will 
go  on  the  ballot  for  the  November  election. 

Santa  Barbara  and  Goleta  residents  have 
applied  to  the  Railroad  Commission  for  an 
investigation  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  Santa 
Barbara  Telephone  Company,  asserting  them 
to  be  unreasonable  and  discriminatory. 

Bakersfield.  The  Electric  Water  Company, 
selling  water  in  this  city  and  contiguous  ter- 
ritory, has  applied  to  the  Railroad  Commission 
for  a  raise  of  rates. 

Sacramento  will  soon  call  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  its  new  filtration  plant. 

Woodland  trustees  after  an  elaborate  hearing 
in  which  both  sides  had  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting their  arguments,  refused  to  ])rohibit 
children  from  using  the  sidewalks  with  "scoot- 
ers" and  skates,  Alain  Street  excepted. 

Chico  freeholders  have  adopted  a  city  mana- 
ger charter  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  November  2. 

Corona  is  considering  the  purchase  of  an  auto- 
moliile  for  the  fire  department. 

Elsinore  is  contemplating  holding  a  bond 
election  in  the  near  future  to  vote  bonds  for 
water,  city  hall  and  fire  apparatus. 

Eureka  is  planning  the  submission  to  the 
voters  of  a  city  manager  charter. 

FuUerton  is  going  to  hold  an  election  soon  to 
vote  $40,000  bonds  for  a  municipal  hospital. 

Grass  Valley  is  having  a  new  charter  framed 
for  submission  to  the  people  at  an  early  date. 

Hayward  has  been  offered  the  Heath  Water 
Plant  including  reservoirs,  tanks,  pipe  lines, 
pumjis  and  engines  connected  with  same  as  a 
gift  by  H.  A.  Johnson,  owner  of  the  Ha,yward 
Home  Tract.  The  plant  is  worth  about 
$30,000. 

Los  Angeles  may  place  on  ballot  at  election 
in  November  proposition  to  amend  charter  by 
permitting  bonds  for  public  improvements  to  be 
issued  U()  to  within  five  per  cent  of  total  assessed 
valuation.  At  present  time  the  limit  is  three 
per  cent  of  assessed  valuation. 
.  Marysviire  is  opposuig  the  application  of  the 
Marysville  Water  Company  for  an  increase  in 
rates. 

Modesto  has  allowed  $3,000.00  additional  to 
the  park  commission.  The  city  attorney  has 
been  directed  to  i^repare  an  ordinance  i)rohibit- 
ing  dances  after  1  P.  AL  Plans  are  under  way 
for  a  motor  driven  siren  to  be  used  during  a 
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fire  to  warn  all  citizens  to  stop  sprinkling  water 
until  fire  is  out. 

Oakland  city  officials  may  get  salaries  raised. 
A  resolution  has  been  introduced  favoring  an 
increase  in  salary  for  the  mayor  from  .M,200  to 
$6,300,  city  auditor  from  .$3,600  to  $5,400,  com- 
missioners from  $3,600  to  $.5,400.  The  Ala- 
meda Coimty  Charter  League  has  been  formed, 
its  object  being  to  secure  data  on  city  and 
county  consolidation  and  to  elect  competent 
freeholders  to  frame  a  suitable  charter. 

Palo  Alto  will  probably  have  an  electrical  self- 
starter  for  the  chemical  and  hose  wagon,  new 
pumping  engine  and  a  duplicate  alarm  system 
in  the  very  near  future.  The  fire  department 
has  petitioned   the   city  for  such  apparatus. 

Petaluma  is  contemplating  adopting  city 
manager  form  of  government. 

Riverside  has  rejected  bids  for  paving  New 
Magnolia  Avenue  and  will  readvertise  for  new 
1)ids.  The  city  hall  lot  has  been  leased  for 
$100  per  month. 


San  Diego  is  to  have  a  traffic  manager  or 
freight  solicitor  whose  duties  it  will  be  to  drum 
up  business  for  steamship  lines  which  propose 
to  make  San  Diego  a  port  of  call.  His  salary 
will  be  $175.00  per  month. 

San  Jacinto  has  decided  to  repair  East  Main 
Street. 

Santa  Ana  freeholders  are  preparing  a  city 
charter.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  Wednesday 
evening,  September  8,  at  which  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  League  of  California 
Mimicipalities,  appeared  and  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  city  manager  form  of  government. 

Santa  Cruz  is  considering  the  purchase  of 
property  for  a  distributing  reservoir  of  approxi- 
mately "10,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

Santa  Monica  has  sold  quarter  million  dollars 
worth  of  Ocean  Park  Band  Stand  and  Auto 
Parking  Pier  bonds.  The  Ocean  Park  band 
plaza  will  be  the  largest  and  finest  structure 
of  its  kind  ever  built  in  that  citv. 


«..•..•..•»•..•»•>•.. 
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COPIES  OF  ORDINANCES  WANTED 

The  League  has  collected  a  Library  of 
Ordinances  which  are  loaned  to  city 
officials  on  application.  It  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  organization.  The  office 
subscribes  to  a  Clipping  Bureau  which 
collects  many  of  these  ordinances,  but 
the  number  secured  this  way  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  those  that  are  passed 
by  the  various  cities  and  towns.  In 
order  to  keep  our  library  up-to-date, 
we  must  continue  to  receive  the  new 
ordinances  as  they  are  passed.  There- 
fore, you  are  earnestly  requested  to 
make  provision  for  sending  your  new 
ordinances  to  the  League  headquarters 
as  fast  as  they  are  passed.  Kindly 
take  the  matter  up  with  your  official 
newspaper  and  urge  the  editor  to  put 
us  on  the  mailing  list  for  copies. 


PURE 


FOR  DRINKING 

FOR  SWIMMING  POOLS 

FOR   INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

-SAVES- 
LIFE  &  PROPERTY 

CALIFORNIA  FILTER  COMPANY 

1218  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


"••.••.•"••••-•-••••-•"••.•• 
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FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34    FREMONT    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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6  Text  book 

Catalogs  on 

Sewage 

Disposal 

Apparatus 


^** 

Cat. 

15 

Flush  Tank 
Siphons 

16 

Septic  Tank 
Siphons 

« 

17 

Sewage  Ejectors 

" 

12 

Joint  Compounds 

" 

14 

General  Catalog 

" 

7 

Imhoff  Tanks 

^^_ 

PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  CO. 

SINGER  BUILDING.    NEW  YORK 
4241-3  E.RAVENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 


"•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 
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WANTED 

PARK  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  City  of  Long  Beach  is 
seeking  the  services  of  a  Park 
Superintendent.  The  salary  of- 
fered is  attractive  and  the  serv- 
ices of  an  automobile  goes  with 
the  position. 

Apply  to  Eugene  Tuicher, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Affairs. 


••••••••••••••••••••••• 
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TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all. streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A  record   unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PACIFIC   COAST   BKANCHHS    AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
70I    East  Third  Street 


TRIDKNT  CREST 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320   Market  Street 


•••"•"•"•"••••••••••" 
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Is  Your  Chamber  of  Commerce 

A  Leader  or  A  Leaner? 


Many  cities  in  America  today  are 
marking  time  because  they  are  not 
organized  for  progress. 

There  is  no  city,  no  town,  so  poorly 
situated  as  not  to  possess  the  possi- 
bilities of  substantial  development. 

Some  of  our  greatest  cities  have  few 
natural  advantages. 

They  are  not  great  by  nature,  but  be- 
cause the  vision  and  energy  and 
courage  and  faith  of  MEN  MADE 
THEM  GREAT. 


Cities  become  great — not  in  numbers 
alone,  but  in  fullness  of  living,  when 
their  citizens  form  the  habit  of 
working  together. 

This  habit  of  co-operation  is  devel- 
oped through  strong  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  grounded  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  successful  experi- 
ence of  progressive  cities — Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  achieving 
power,  with  a  worthy  goal,  and 
backed  by  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
pocketbooks  of  their  citizens. 


THAT  IS  THE  KIND  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  BUILDS. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  you  can  have  in  your  city. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  best  cities  have  the  best  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

Nor  is  it  by  accident  that  the  best  Chaml^ers  of  Commerce  employ  the 
services  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  when  in  need  of  professional  assist- 
ance, 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

BUILDS 

AMERICAN  CITIES  BETTER 


Hundreds  of  cities,  large  and  small  have  found  new  life  and  unexpected 
development  through  their  Chambers  of  Commerce  when  organized  or  re- 
organized by  the 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants   Exchange  Building,  San   Francisco,  California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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RELIABLE  FIRMS 

The  firms  mentioned  below  specilize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for 
the  same.  They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.  In  case  of  pro- 
posed work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.    Catalogs  sent  on  request. 


Accountants 

William  Dolge,  Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Cali- 
fornia St.,  S.  F. 

Architects 

Glass  &  Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Architectural   Terra   Cotta 

Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Asphaltum 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Brick — Face  and   Fire 
Gladding,    McBean    &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Consulting   Engineers 

Engineering  Service  Co..  Suite  1316  Wash- 
ington Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Culverts 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles and  West  Berkeley. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  California, 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  175S  No. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Election  Supplies 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Electrical  Supplies 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg..  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle. Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Engravers  and   Bond   Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Filters 
California  Filter 'Co..  1218  Merchants 
change,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ex- 


Fire   Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,    McBean    &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New   York. 


Hollow  Tile 

Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

imhoff  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Lighting  Systems 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland.  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane. Washington. 

Municipal  Printing  and  Supplies 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Ornamental   Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland.  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle. Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Paints 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Pavements 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 

Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 

Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pavement  Materials 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pipe 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Pressed   Brick 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
N.  Clark  &  Sons.  112-116  Natoma  St..  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Sewer  Fittings 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 
Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
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FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific  Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


GLASS  ®  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


EDWARD  GLASS  C.  E.  BUTNER 

A.  M.  BOWSER 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  Hearst  Examiner  BIdg. 

Telephone  KEARNY  1978 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  claim  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby  insuring  you  the 
LOWEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced   staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Building,    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES.  Manager 


"Attention,  City  Engineers" 

—Have  For  Sale — 

2 — Leitz  Transits,  2— Levels;  2 — Berger 
Transits  and  3  Berger  Levels,  all  in  good 
condition,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  S.  P.  Howard,  San  Diego  & 
Arizona  Ry.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


•»••••••••••••••>•••••••«•••••••••••*•••••>•»•>•••• 
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This 

Armco  Corrugated 

CULVERT 
Is  O.  K. 

after  thirteen  years  service  under  the 
main  line  tracks  of  a  great  eastern 
railroad. 

They  Are  Built  To  Last 

California  Corrugated 
Culvert   Company 


Leroy  Street 
Los   Angeles 


5th  &  Parker  Sts. 
W.  Berkeley 


fS"*"*"*..*..*"*"*"*"*"*"*"*..*"*"*"*"*.. 
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Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


I       Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 

WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'••-•■••»•■.•«••••■.••.•■■•••■ 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 


INCORPORATED  18S9 


Manufacturers  of 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK  } 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE  I 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING  | 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS  I 

Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       vvestalImeda        SAN  FRANCISCO  j 


■••-•"  »..•■.».. »..»..••. 
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Use  PERWANE.WT   P)PE  for 

DRAINAGE 
SEWER/^GE 

<  I  CROCKER  BLDG.  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
O  M  WORHS'UNCOLN XAL. 


Q:     IRRIGATION 
^      CULVERTS 
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PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY  use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter, 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for   all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 
non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFIKLD  FRESNO 


Forget  Your  Meter  Troubles 

EQUIP  ALL  YOUR  SERVICES  WITH 
EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 

You  will  want  to  investigate  for  yourselves,  but  these 
records  are  added  for  your  convenience.  Names  of 
cities  on  request. 

Sensitive      Casual  tests  of  a  ^,  on  .008  inch  opening 
at  40  lbs.  discharge  one  gallon  per  hour. 

^  size,  after  10  years  active  service  tested 
only  }/2  of  1%  slow  on  1/16  inch  stream. 

30  years  service  with  repair  costs  of  less 
than  72   of  1%  per  annum. 


Accurate 

Durable 

Reliable 


Out  of   1,800  in  use  in  one  city  only  4 
found  ^'stopped"  between  readings. 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141   New  Montgomery  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
1001   Central  Building 
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Pac  i  f  i  c 
MunicipzJities 

AND         COIUNTIE^"^™ 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Municipal  Problems  and  Civic  Improvements 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

ipilBUC   UBRAHV 

OFFICIAL  PROGRAM 
Twenty-second   Annual  Convention 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

Ghico,  November  8-11,  1920 


LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Program,    Twenty-Second    Annual    Convention    of    the    League    of    California    Muni- 
cipalities           383  \\ 

Program — California    Association    of    Dairy    and    Milk    Inspectors 395 

Program — Annual    Conference   of   State,   County    and    Municipal    Health   Officers  394 


Publication  Office  Two  Dollars  a  Year 

I  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Single    Copy   25    Cents 


CITY  OFFICIALS! 

Clerk — Assessor — Attorney — Treasurer 

and  Superintendent  of  Streets 


Street  improvement  is  in  full  swing  in  most  of  our 
California  Cities.  We  are  assisting  many  cities 
by  furnishing  forms  from  the  original  proceed- 
ing to  the  final  assessment.  Our  forms  are  cor- 
rect and  comply  with  the  law  in  every  phrase. 

LET  US  ASSIST  YOU  ALSO. 


Visit  our  booth  at  the  convention  at  Chico  and 
talk  things  over. 


j^ 


A.  Carlisle  &  Co. 

Specializing  in  City  Requirements 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


OFFICIAL    REGISTRATION    OFFICE 
AT  OUR   BOOTH 

All   visiting    officials   are    requested 
to  register.  Ask  for  official  badge. 
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The  Acme  of  Perfection 


in  loose-leaf 


IS 


<i 


McMillan" 


TYPEWRITER  RECORD  BOOK 


IT  looks  like  a  book 
IT  ivorks  like  a  book 
IT  is  used  as  a  book 
IT   IS    A    BOOK 

CITY  OFFICIALS  USE  TT  FOR 

Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,      Record  of  Ordinances, 

Minutes  of  Board    of    Equalization   and    wherever  a  book  can  be  used. 

Entries  are  made  by  typewriter 

CLEAR    —    LEGIBLE    —    NEAT 

It  is  a  space  saver,  too. 


A.  Carlisle  &  Co. 

Pacific     Coast     Agents 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Official  Call  of  the  Convention 
League  of  California  Municipalities 


To  all  City  Councilmen  and  other  officials  of  Cities  and  Towns  of  California: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  will  be  held  at  Chico,  Cal.,  during  the  week 
commencing  November  8,  1920,  and  every  city  and  town  in  the  State  is  re- 
quested to  send  representatives  to  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging 
ideas  and  experiences.  INIany  questions  of  importance  relative  to  municipal 
government  will  be  taken  up  for  consideration,  and  all  city  officials,  elective 
and  appointive,  are  urged  to  attend  the  meeting  and  take  part  in  the  deliber- 
ations. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  these  annual  gatherings.  Many  of  the 
large  industrial  corporations  insist  upon  their  officials  assembling  in  annual 
conference  each  year,  and  it  would  seem  that  if  this  practice  is  good  for  a  private 
corporation  it  should  be  good  for  a  public  corporation.  The  trustee  who  votes 
away  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  for  improvements  is  recreant 
to  his  trust  unless  he  first  ascertains  that  the  method  proposed  for  making  such 
improvements  will  secure  the  maximum  of  benefit  for  the  minimum  of  cost.  He 
has  no  right  to  guess  or  depend  upon  the  word  of  some  interested  contractor. 
He  should  know.  The  most  reliable  source  of  information  is  from  the  cities 
and  towns  which  have  made  similar  improvements,  and  the  best  time  and  place 
to  secure  it  is  at  these  annual  meetings.  City  officials  who  fail  to  send  dele- 
gates on  account  of  the  expense  make  a  serious  mistake. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  standing  of  our 
organization  we  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  following  facts.  Leagues  of 
Municipalities  now  exist  in  thirty-eight  States  in  the  Union,  which  in  itself,  is 
conclusive  proof  of  their  value.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  gratification  that,  not- 
withstanding our  small  membership  dues  ($10  to  $60  per  year)  as  compared 
with  the  annual  dues  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  organizations,  "the 
California  League  of  Municipalities  is  the  best  and  most  effective,  and  consti- 
tutes the  highest  development  of  such  organizations  yet  seen  in  the  United 
States, ' '  quoting  from  a  published  statement  by  the  National  Municipal  League. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the 
cities  and  towns  of  California  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  due  principally 
to  the  work  of  the  League.  It  has  secured  the  passage  of  much  beneficent  leg- 
islation and  has  prevented  the  passage  of  many  measures  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  small  cities  and  towns. 

Because  of  the  work  it  is  doing  and  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
membership,  every  city  and  town  in  California  should  be  a  member  of  the 
League  and  contribute  to  its  support. 

You  are  earnestly  advised  to  send  at  least  two  delegates  to  the  meeting  at 
Chico. 

Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  P.  BUTCHER,  President. 
WM.  J.  LOCKE,  Executive  Secretary. 
H.  A.  MASON,  Secretary. 
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IVhere  safety,  artistic  effect  and  efficiency  are  combined  in  a  street 
lighting  system  true  foresight  in  selection    has    been  exercised. 


General  Office 
Schenectady;  NY 


Beauty   and    Economy    Combined 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  wanted  an  up-to-date,  handsome  and  efficient 
street  lighting  system.  They  chose  the  Form  12  Novalux  Unit 
with  I.   L.   Series  Transformers. 

For  small  town  and  metropolis,  for  residential  and  business  sec- 
tions— there  are  exactly  the  right  Novalux  street  lighting  units 
to  provide  scientifically  correct  illumination  most  economically. 

For  the  protection  of  individual  lamps,  I.  L.  Series  Transform- 
ers are  mounted  in  the  base  of  the  standard.  These  trans- 
formers protect  the  lamp  from  surges  in  the  line  and  permit 
each  lamp  to  burn  independently  of  the  others  in  the  circuit. 
They  are  particularly  "Safety  First"  features  insulating  the  pole  i 
and  lamp  from  the  high   tension   series  circuit. 

Embodied  in  the  design  of  GE  street  lighting  material  is  th 
broad  experience  of  a  company  that  makes  everything  fro 
generator  to  lamp. 

Our    street   lighting   specialists   will   advise   you    impartially. 


Sales  Offices  in 

all  large  cities.    3.^. 
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SpronilinK  2-infli   AspliMltii-  Coiicrctc   S\irfiieo  on  3-indi   Asplialtic  f'DtKTotP   Rase  on   Kapowsiii   Road   iicai- 

Kapowsiii.    rii'ici'    Couiit.v,    Washington    (near    Taconia).      t'onstnictcil    by 

Pacific   Const   Paving   Company,    Taconia. 

Asphaltic  Concrete  for  Durability 

Durability  is  the  most  essential  characteristic  in  the  modern  highway. 
A  durable  pavement  is  constructed  of  Asphaltic  Concrete  base  and 
Asphaltic  Concrete  wearing  surface. 


This  type  of  pavement  is  flexible  but 
strong,  transmitting  the  weight  ot  traf- 
fic to  the  sub-base  without  breaking 
or  indenting  tjie  surface.  Its  cush- 
ioning effect  distributes  the  stresses 
caused  by  impact  of  traffic  over  wide 
areas  of  the  sub-base.  Temperature 
changes  are  withstood  without  buck- 
ling in  hot  weather  or  cracking  in 
cold  weather. 


First  cost  is  reasonable.  Maintenance 
cost  is  usually  negligible. 

Calol  Asphaltum  *'D"  grade  for 
Asphaltic  Concrete  construction  is 
shipped  in  wooden  barrels,  and  in 
tank  cars  equipped  with  steam  coils 
to  facilitate  unloading. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  Sentided  "The 
Use  of  Calol  Asphaltum  in  Pave- 
ment Construction," 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


CALOL  /Asphaltum 

tS'grade 
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.  Program  . 

Twenty-second  Annual  Convention 


of  the 


League  of  California 
Municipalities 


to  be  held  at 


Chico,  Cal.,  November  8-11,  1920 


Monday,  November  8,  1920 

REGISTRATION  OF  DELEGATES 

10  A.  M.  to  1 :30  P.  M. 
Delegates  will  secure  their  badges  as  they  register,  in  the  Normal  School 
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Important  Notice 
To  all  Speakers 

This  Convention  wants  ideas,  not  words 

In  order  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  our  annual  meeting's,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  leading-  speakers  condense  their  ideas  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  for  the  reason  that  the  greatest  value  is  derived  from  the  discus- 
sions which  follow. 

Each  leading  speaker  may  submit  a  typewritten  copy  of  his  address  to  the 
reporter,  in  the  form  he  desires  it  to  be  published,  but  unless  the  matter  be  of 
unusual  importance,  leading  speakers  should  not  consume  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  in  introducing  the  subject. 

PRESIDING  OFFICERS  WILL  ENFORCE  THIS  RULE  STRICTLY. 


Commencing  at 

2  O'CLOCK   P.   M.,  SHARP 

ENTIRE    BODY,    MEETING    IN    THE    AUDITORIUM 

STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL 

OPENING Wm.  P.  Butcher,  President  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities 

"WELCOME  TO  CHICO" Hon.  Sherman  A.  Reynolds,  Mayor  of  Chico 

RESPONSE Percy  V.  Long,  Past  President  of  the  League 

REPORTS  OF  SECRETARIES 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

By  Hon.  M.  P.  Snyder,  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles 

Municipal  g-overnment  i.s  a.  big  subject.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Mayor 
of  the  bigge.st  city  in  the  State  has  chosen  it  for  the  title  of  his  address. 
Mayor  Snyder  has  been  on  the  job  for  a  long  time  and  is  well  qualified. 
Municipal  government  is  the  government  which  is  the  closest  to  the  people 
and  that  with  which  they  come  most  frequently  in  contact.  It  involves  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  nation  and  the  success  or  failure  of  municipal 
government  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in  the  government  of  the  State  or  nation. 

INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT   AND   THE   CITY    PLAN 

By  Guy  Wilfrid  Hayler,  City  Planning  Expert 

Mr.  Hayler  has  been  engaged  in  city  planning  work  in  England,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  from  coast  to  coast.  He  was  for  some  years  at  work 
on  the  vast  schemes  of  Civic  Improvement  associated  with  Burnham's 
famous  Chicago  plan,  which  that  city  isi  now  engaged  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Hayler  has  been  responsible  for  designs  and  reports  for  planning 
in  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  St.  Cloud,  etc.,  and  last  year  carried  out  a  survey 
of  Housing  in  San  Francisco,  preparing  a  scheme  for  a  garden  suburb.  For 
some  time  he  was  an  as.sistant  to  Dr.  John  Nolen,  the  distinguished  City 
Planner  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Hayler's  work  in  the  Middle  West  has  in- 
cluded city  planning  surveys  and  studies  in  towns  throughout  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin.  Indiana,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  latter  he  was  the  tirst  cit.v 
planner  in  America  to  fly  above  a  city  to  survey  observations.  This  was  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  last  July  when  he  photographed  and  mapped  from  a  Curtiss 
Biplane.  He  is  a  well-known  writer  on  City  Planning  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers,  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  bodies. 

RECENT  ZONING  WORK   IN   CALIFORNIA  CITIES 

By  T.  W.  Watson,  City  Manager  of  Glendale 

Many  cities  and  towns  have  recently  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  zoning.  The  general  practice  is  to  provide  for  three  general 
divisions  as  follows:  Residential  districts,  business  districts,  and  industrial 
districts.  It  is  regarded  as  desirable  legislation  and  Mr.  Watson's  stoi-y  of 
what  they  have  been  doing  in   Glendale   is   sure  to  be   interesting. 

CITY   PLANNING  WORK   IN   CORONADO 

By  G.  F.  Hyatt,  City  Manager  of  Coronado 

Mr.  Hyatt  will  accompany  his  talk  with  a  few  illustrations  by  means  of 
lantern  slides.  The  city  officials  are  beginning  to  realize  that  city  planning 
is  not  a  fad  and  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  looking  forward  and 
planning  the  city's  future. 
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THE   HOUSING  FAMINE  AND   ITS   REMEDY 

By  Carol  Aronovici,  City  Planning  Consultant 

Dr.  Aronovici  has  recently  resigned  the  directorship  of  housing  of  the 
California  State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  and  is  de^votmg  his 
time  to  work  as  consultant  on  housing  and  city  plannmg  m  this  btate  tie. 
has  been  lecturer  on  Housing  and  City  Planning  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  ot  Archi- 
tects Executive  Secretary  of  the  Suburban  Metropolitan  Planning  Commis- 
sion of  Pennsylvania,  and  Secretary  of  the  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  Planning 
Commission.  He  has  acted  as  consultant  for  more  than  three  score  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  has  published  many  articles,  reports, 
pamphlets  and  books  on  Housing  and  City  Plannmg. 

CALIFORNIA  HOUSING   PROBLEMS  AND  LEGISLATION 

By  Mark  C.  Colin,  Expert  Consultant  on  Housing  and  Building  Legislation, 
and  Advisor  to  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission  of  California. 

Mr.  Cohn  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  California  Housing  and  Build- 
ing Institute:  and  formerly  was  the  Western  Representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  War  Housing  work,  and  Director  of  Housing  and 
Building  Legislation  Expert  for  the  State  of  California  Prior  to  that  time 
he  was  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Housing  Institute  and  drafted 
the  State  legislation  on  housing.  He  is  the  author  of  the  official  handbook 
on  the  subject.  Fpr  twelve  years-Mr.  Cohn  was  employed  by  the  City  ot  L,os 
Angeles  as  Chief  Deputy  in  the  Building  Department,  and  for  three  >-ears 
was  a  member  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Building  Code 
Commission. 


Tuesday  Morning,  November  9,  1920 


9  A.  M.  SHARP 
IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

Mayors,  Councilmen,  Engineers,  Street  Superintendents,  City  Attorneys,  Clerks, 
Auditors  and   Assessors,  and   City    Managers. 
MARTIN  C.  POLK,  of  Cliico,  Presiding 
EXCESS  CONDEMNATION   WITH   PARTICULAR   REFERENCE  TO  THE 
OPENING  AND  WIDENING  OF  STREETS 

By  G   Gordon  Whitnall,  Secretary-Consultant  to  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion of  Los  Angeles,  and  Hon.  Louis  Bartlett,   Mayor  of  Berkeley. 

In  suggesting  this  subject  it  is  done  with  the  recollection  of  past  efforts 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  and  with  a  strong  belief  that  it  is  not  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  again  make  the  attempt.  However,  it  is  a  subject  that  is  con- 
stantly pressing  for  attention  as  city  planning  work  progresses  in  our  large 
communities  and  we  should  lay  a  foundation  for  future  effort  through  means 
of  discussion. 

SET-BACK   LINES 

Symposium  by  the  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Interested  Officials 
Four  years  ago  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  at  the  request  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  providing  for  the  establishment  of  set-back  lines, 
but  so  far  as  known  few,  if  any,  cities  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  An  in- 
teresting question  recently  arose  in  regard  to  the  subject  as  to  whetnei  a 
city  could  establish  set-back  linesi  under  its  "police  powers"  or  would  have  to 
proceed  under  "eminent  domain."  Under  police  power  the  procedure  woulrt 
be  comparatively  simple,  whereas  if  obliged  to  act  under  eminent  domain  it 
would  be  more  involved.  The  city  attorneys  are  requested  to  give  this  ques- 
tion serious  consideration. 

WHAT  CHICO  HAS  DONE,  IS  DOING  AND  EXPECTS  TO  DO 

By  A.  R.  Waters,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Chico 

The  delegates  will  naturally  be  interested  in  learning  something  of 
Chico's  past,  present  and  future,  and  Dr.  Waters  is  the  man  who  can  reveal 
all  these  things.  Chico  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  territory  and  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  important  cities  of  the  State.  It  was  the  home 
of  the  late  General  Bidwell  and  much  of  Chico's  history  is  involved  in  the 
history  of  this  great  Californian.  Chico  has  the  most  beautiful  natural  park 
in  the  State.  It  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  city  and  is  so  large  in  area 
that  its  management  is  quite  a  problem.  The  people  of  Chico  have  great  ex- 
pectations, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  stimulus  they  hope  to  receive  Irom 
this  convention. 
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STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL,    CHICO,    CALIF. 


MUNICIPAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 


By  H.  L.  Hagen,  City  Attorney  of  Oakland 


A  campaign  is  now  being-  waged  in  the  City  of  Oakland  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  amending  the  provisions  of  the  charter  relating  to  civil  service.  The 
proponents  of  the  amendment  contend  that  the  present  provisions  of  the 
charter  are  a  sever©  handicap  to  the  commissioners  and  prevent  them  from 
securing  complete  efficiency,  for  the  reason  that  the  civil  service  board  is 
given  superior  power  and  authority  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  The  op- 
position claim  that  if  the  amendment  is  carried  it  will  break  down  the  civil 
service  provisions  of  the  charter  and  restore  the  spoils  system.  The  City 
Attorney  of  Oakland  has  given  considerable  study  to  the  subject  of  civil  ser- 
vice and  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  campaign.  His  address  will  no 
doubt  be  interesting  and  instructive. 


2  O'CLOCK   P.   M.  SHARP 


IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

Mayors,   Councilmen,  Street  Superintendents  and    Engineers. 

The  City  Attorneys  and  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors  will  meet  downstairs 

in  the  Normal  School. 

(See  program  elsewhere) 

GRANT  M.  LORRAINE,  City  Manager  of  Alhambra,  Presiding 

SOME  PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  OF  CITY  MANAGEMENT 

By  R.  M.  Dorton,  City  Manager  of  Pittsburg. 
(All  the  City  Managers  present  will  be  expected  to  participate 
in  this  discussion) 

Mr.  Dorton  is  an  engineer  and  a  graduate  of  the  State  University. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  France  he  was  made  City  Manager  of  Pitts- 
burg. Although  a  city  of  the  sixth  class  Pittsburg  is  a  rapidly  growing 
municipality.  Mr.  Dorton  has  been  confronted  with  some  complicated  prob- 
lems since  he  was  appointed  city  manager,  but  from  all  accounts  he  is  mak- 
ing good.     His  story  is  sure  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC    RECORDING   OF    IMPROVEMENTS 

By  Chas.  E.  Hewes,  City  Manager  of  Alameda 

The  average  citizen  in  many  of  our  progjessive  municipalities  does  not 
realize  what  a  vast  difference  various  municipal  improvements  make  in  the 
appearance  of  a  city  or  town.  He  is  not  only  too  close  to  the  picture,  but 
easily  forgets  how  things  looked  before  the  improvement  was  made;  such 
improvements  as  street  paving'  and  tree  planting  for  instance.  The  City  of 
Alameda  recently  inaugurated  the  practice  of  making  a  photographic  record 
"before  and  after  the  improvement,"  with  the  idea  of  throwing"  the  pictures 
on  the  screen  at  some  later  day  to  convince  the  oldtimers  that  after  all 
good  government   i.s  a  desirable  thing. 

GARBAGE  COLLECTION   AND  DISPOSAL 

By  R.  V.  Orbison,  City  Manager  of  South  Pasadena 

This  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  municipalities,  and  no 
one  in  California  has  given  it  more  study  than  Mr.  Orbison,  formerly  City 
Engineer  of  Pasadena,  and  now  City  Manager  of  South  Pasadena.  Mr.  Or- 
bison will  have  some  very  important  and  interesting  suggestions  toi  make  on 
this  subject  that  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  many  other  cities  in 
California. 

THE   PARKING  OF  AUTOMOBILES  AND  THE   REGULATION   OF 
AUTOMOBILE  TRAFFIC   IN   CITIES 

Symposium  for  General  Discussion 

The  increased  use  of  the  automobile  has  presented  a  new  problem  to  our 
cities  and  towns.  How  to  park  automobiles,  whether  at  the  curbs  or  in  the 
center  of  the  street,  is  one  of  the  many  perplexing  questions  presented. 
In  Los  Angeles  the  congestion  has  become  so  great  that  parking  is  pro- 
hibited in  part  of  the  business  district  during  business  hours.  The  situation 
promises  to  become  more  difficult  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  possible  that  some 
valuable  ideas  may  be  obtained  from  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHERE  TO  ESTABLISH  STREET  GRADES 

Symposium  for  General  Discussion 

"Should  street  grades  be  established  by  resolution  or  ordinance?"  This 
is  a  question  frequently  asked  of  city  attorneys.  The  law  does  not  prescribe 
any  particular  inethod,  and  sometimes  it  is  done  one  way  and  again  another 
way.  Sometimes  a  grade  is  established  by  the  adoption  of  a  grade  map 
showing  the  elevations  at  intersections. 

Another  question  of  importance  is  when  to  establish  street  grades. 
"Should  the  grades  of  a  new  subdivision  be  established  at  once  or  just  as 
the  occasion  requires?"  This  is  an  important  matter,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  often  found  necessary  to  make  a  slight  change  in  the  grade  and  the  pro- 
cedvn-e  necessary  for  making  the  change  costs  money  and  is  considerably 
involved. 

Another  important  question  and  one  upon  which  engineers  seem  to  differ 
is  in  regard  to  the  line  upon  which  the  grade  should  be  established.  The 
majority  of  the  engineers  seem  to  favor  the  establishment  of  the  grade  on 
the  curb  line,  but  there  are  a  number  who  favor  the  center  or  crown  of  the 
street,  while  others  again  think  the  property  line  is  the  best  place  for  estab- 
lishing the  grade. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 
Meeting  Down  Stairs  in  the   Normal  School 
2  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 
.    FRANK  V.  CORNISH,  City  Attorney  of  Berkeley,  Presiding 

RECENT  COURT   DECISIONS  AFFECTING  MUNICIPALITIES 

By  A.  F.  Bray,  City  Attorney  of  Martinez 

The  discussion  of  the  foregoing  subject  in  sure  to  be  one  of  great  interest 
to  all  city  officials.  Among  the  recent  decisions  of  great  importance  to  the 
municipalities  of  this  State  which  Mr.  Biay  will  undoubtedly  call  attention 
to  in  his  discussion  is  the  one  upholding  the  imposition  of  a  stand-by  charge 
on  municipalities.  Another  of  great  importance  is  the  recent  decision  pro-  • 
hibiting  municipalities  from  fixing  the  rate  of  speed  for  motor  vehicles  dif- 
ferent  from  tlie  rate  prescribed   in   the   Motor  Vehicle  Act. 

COLLECTION   OF   PERSONAL  PROPERTY  TAXES   IN   CITIES  OF  THE 

FIFTH    AND  SIXTH   CLASSES 

By  E.  L.  Randall,  City  Attorney  of  Corning 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  San  Diego  to  Corning,  but  Corning  is  no  moan  city. 
It  nestles  away  up  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Shasta,  Among  other  things  it  has 
the  distinction  of  having  a  real  live  wire  for  city  attorney,  and  Mr.  Randall 
will  undoubtedly  have  some  very  interesting  suggestions  on  this  interesting 
phase  of  taxation. 
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UPPER    BIDWELL    PARK,    CHICO,    CALIF. 


BUSINESS   LICENSES 


By  R.  N.  Wolfe,  City  Attorney  of  Pittsburg 


Tins  IS  a  very  important  subject.  Nearly  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
California  impose  business  licenses  in  some  form  or  another.  When  prohibi- 
tion came  along  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  licenses  on  mercantile 
busmess  houses  should  be  increased,  as  they  would  naturally  receive  a  good 
deal  of  money  which  formerly  went  for  "booze."  The  mercantile  establish- 
ments vigorously  protested. 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  municipal  government  has  greatlv  increa.sed,  and 
city  councils  and  boards  of  trustees  find  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Is  the  licensing  of  mercantile  business  establishments  sound  and  wise  as  a 
governmental  policy? 


ENTIRE    BODY   ASSEMBLED   AT   THE   ARMORY,   NOVEMBER   9TH, 

6  O'CLOCK   P.   M. 

A  Grand  Duck  Dinner  will  be  given  to  the  Delegates  and  their  Ladies 
by  the  Citizens  of  Chico. 


MINORITY   REPRESENTATION 

By  Ralph  L.  Criswell,  Member  of  the  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles,  to  be 
followed  by  Hon.  S.  L.  Berkley,  Mayor  of  Santa  Monica,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  "Preferential  Voting." 

A  proposed  charter  amendment  is  now  before  the  voters  of  Los  Angeles 
which  involves  a  plan  for  minority  representation  on  the  city  council.  It 
is  not  the  Hare  System  of  Proportional  Representation  but  is  designed  to 
accomplish  a  similar  object  by  another  method. 

In  this  connection  the  city  officials  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
proposed  new  charter  of  Sacramento  provides  for  the  Hare  system  of  pro- 
portional representation  and  if  the  charter  is  adopted  Sacramento  will  be 
the  largest  city  in  America  using  this  method  of  voting.  Several  cities  in 
California,  including  San  Francisco,  use  the  so-called  "Bucklin  System"  of 
preferential  voting,  but  it  has  not  proved  as  satisfactory  as  first  anticipated, 
for  the  reason  that  the  voters  decline  to  express  second  and  third   choices. 
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NOVEMBER  9TH 
Program  to  Be  Continued  at  the  Dinner. 

THE   FEDERAL  WATER   POWER  ACT 

By  H   A.  Mason,  City  Attorney  of  Mountain  View 

On  June  10,  1920,  the  President  of  the  United  States  approved  House  of 
Representatives  Bill  No.  3184  which  has  been  given  the  short  title  of  the 
"Fedei-al  Water  Power  Art."  A  synopsis  of  the  Act  was  recently  published 
in  Pacific  Municipalities,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  full  significance  of  this 
measure  was  realized.  The  Act  gives  a  superior  right  to  municipalities  and 
other  political  subdivisions.  The  cities  should  take  advantage  of  these  rights 
without  lo.'^s  of  time,  otherwise  it  will  be  done  by  the  private  corporations. 

MUNICIPAL   POWER   PLANTS 

By  E.  F.  Scattergood,  Engineering  Department  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 

Mr.  Scattergood  is  reputed  to  be  an  authority  on  this  subject  down  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  as  it  is  one  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  whole  State 
of  California,  especially  in  view  of  the  passage  of  the  recent  Federal  Water 
Power  Act,  a  discussion  on  the  subject  is  most  timely. 

A  PLAN  TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  ELECTRICITY 

By  Fred  P.  Tuttle,  Jr.,  City  Attorney  of  Auburn. 

Every  city  official  will  be  interested  in  this  subject.  The  increased  cost 
of  fuel  oil  has  re.sulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  electricity  gener- 
ated by  motor  power,  and  any  plan  for  reducing  this  cost  will  be  received 
with  great  interest. 


Wednesday  Morning,  November  10,  1920 


9  A.  M.,  SHARP 

WILLIAM  F.  TOOMEY,  Mayor  of  Fresno,  Presiding 

The  City  Attorneys  will  meet  with  the  other  City  Officials 

in  the  Auditorium. 

THE  WANING  POWER  OF   MUNICIPAL  CONTROL 

By  D.  J.  Hall,  City  Attorney  of  Richmond 

Notwithstanding  the  title.  Judge  Hall  is  no  pessimist.  The  cities  of 
California  feel  that  they  have  received  several  hard  blows  recently,  but  like 
that  well  known  prizefighter,  "although  slightly  disfigured  they  are  still  in 
the  ring."  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  cities  if  they  wish  to 
use  it. 

LOCAL  TRAFFIC   LAWS  WITH    PARTICULAR   REFERENCE  TO  THE   RECENT 

SUPREME  COURT   DECISION 

By  Chas.  S.  Burnell,  City  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles 

On  September  10,  1920,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  holding 
that  the  regulation  of  traffic  upon  the  streets  of  a  city  is  not  one  of  those 
municipal  affairs  in  which  chartered  cities  are  given  power  superior  to  that 
of  the  State  legislature;  in  other  words,  the  court  held  that  the  maximum 
rate  of  speed  fixed  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1919  is  controlling,  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  prohibited  from  fixing  a  lesser  rate  of  speed.  This  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  waning  power  of  municipal  control  mentioned  by 
Judge  Hall,  and  City  Attorney  Burnell  of  Los  Angeles  will  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  of  it. 

SHOULD  THE  CITIES  SHARE   IN  THE   DIVISION   OF  THE   MOTOR 

VEHICLE  TAX  FUND? 

*  By  Fred  C.  Wheeler,  City  Councilman  of  Los  Angeles 

The  money  received  from  the  license  tax  on  motor  vehicles  runs  into  a 
large  sum.  Under  the  present  law  one-half  of  this  money  goes  to  the  State 
Highway  Commission  and  the  other  half  is  turned  over  to  the  counties,  each 
getting  its  proportion  in  accordance  with  the  license  fees  received.  At  the 
last  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  which  provided  that  the  cities  should 
share  with  the  counties  in  the  disposition  of  this  money.  This  proposition 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  counties  with  the  result  that  it  went  down  in 
defeat.  But  the  question  was  not  settled  and  will  undoubtedly  be  raised 
again  in  the  next  legislature.  The  Oity  Council  of  Los  Angeles  believes  the 
cities  should  share  this  money  and  Councilman  Fred  C.  Wheeler  of  Los  An- 
geles will  tell  us  why. 
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BROADWAY,    LOOKING    NORTH    FROM    FIFTH    STREET,   CHICO,   CALIF. 

AT  RIGHT 


CITY   SQUARE 


A  NEW  FRANCHISE  LAW 

By  Wm.  B.  Bosley,  Vice-President  of  the  State  Bar  Association;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Howard  Robertson,  President  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Service  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  George  Mattis,  Superintend- 
ent of  Streets  and  ex-Officio  City  Engineer  of  Oali;land. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  California  has  given  more  study  to  the  subject  of 
franchises  than  Mr.  Bosley.  Two  years  ago  he  framed  a  new  franchise  law 
which  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  and  came  very  close  to  passage.  It 
was  based  on  the  indeterminate  plan  and  had  a  number  of  other  features  of 
considerable  importance,  one  of  which  was  a  provision  lepealing  those  sec- 
tions of  the  code  which  require  street  railway  companies  to  pave  between 
the  tracks  and  two  feet  on  either  side.  The  railway  people  claim  that  this 
provision  was  inserted  at  a  time  when  street  cars  were  drawn  by  horses 
and  thus  wore  out  the  pavement.  Moreover,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  railways  now  have  a  big  competitor  in  the  auto  bus  which,  in  many 
cases,  makes  use  of  the  same  pavement.  In  other  words,  the  street  railroad 
is  compelled  to  furnish  the  pavement  for  its  competitor,  and  this  is  mani- 
festly unfair.  It  is  possible  that  the  corporations  and  the  cities  may  be 
able  to  agree  on  a  new  franchise  act.  The  indeterminate  idea  is  regarded  as 
having  many  advantages. 

Mr.  Howard  Robertson,  Senator  Wm.  J.  Carr,  and  Assemblyman  Wm.  J. 
Locke,  were  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  measure  in  the  last  legislature. 
Mr.   Robertson  will  tell  you  why  it  was  opposed. 

Mr.  George  Mattis  will  follow  with  an  argument  in  favor  of  requiring 
auto  stage  lines  and  auto  truck  lines  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  street  pavements.  ^ 


NOVEMBER  10TH 

MEETING    IN    THE   AUDITORIUM 

2  O'CLOCK   P.  M. 

JOHN  L.  DAVIE,  Mayor  of  Oakland,  Presiding 
Note — The  City  Attorneys  will  meet  downstairs. 
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KEEPING  DOWN  THE  TAX  BILL 

By  Hon.  Clifton  E.  Brooks,  Member  of  the  Assembly 

Assemblyman  Brooks  has  given  a  lot  of  study  to  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  careful  heed  to  any  suggestions  he  may 
have  to  make  concerning  that  most  important  subject.  City  officials  have 
encountered  great  difficulty  during  the  past  two  years  in  attempting  to  make 
a  forty-cent  dollar  do  the  work  of  the/  dollar  which  was  formerly  worth  one 
hundred  cents  as  measured  in  labor  and  materials.  Keeping  down  taxation 
is  an  ever  recurrent  problem  and  whoever  has  a  solution  should  receive  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  city  officials. 

DIRECT  TAXES  VS.  BOND  ISSUES 

By  Wm.  Dolge,  C.  P.  A.,  formerly  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Dolge  has  given  deep  study  to  the  subject  of  finance.  However, 
that  is  his  business.  He  believes  that  many  times  municipalities  make  a 
mistake  in  issuing-  long-term  bonds,  and  that  they  would  be  much  better  off 
financially  by  utilizing  the  statute  which  authorizes  the  levy  of  a  special  tax. 
In  these  times  of  dear  materials  and  cheap  dollars  anything  offered  on  the 
subject  of  finance  is  at  least  interesting.  Mr.  Dolge  will  undoubtedly  be 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 

STREET  CLASSIFICATION  IN   FINANCING  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS 

By  Major  John  A.  Griffin,  City  Engineer  of  Los  Angeles 

At  the  convention  last  year  in  Riverside  considerable  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  financing  street  improvements  and  the  suggestion  was 
niade  that  modern  traffic  conditions  demanded  a  new  method  of  classifica- 
tion by  reason  of  the  fact  that  certain  streets  are  used  as  main  arteries 
of  travel  and  the  improvements  thereof  are  not  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
local  property  owner.  This  contention  has  been  made  quite  manifest  with 
respect  to  certain  streets  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Major  Griffin  will  explain  the 
injustice  of  the  present  method  of  financing. 

MODERN   HIGHWAYS  AND  PAVEMENTS 

By  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer  of  San  Francisco 

People  are  so  used  to  associating  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  with  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  project  that  many  of  them  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  all- 
round  municipal  engineer.  In  other  words,  while  he  is  strong  on  "water," 
he  is  by  no  means  weak  on  other  branches  of  municipal  engineering.  San 
Francisco  has  tried  out  every  kind  of  material  that  has  ever  been  used  for 
the  paving  of  streets  and,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  talk  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  value  to  the  city  engineers. 

MERITS  OF  THE  SO-CALLED  BLACK  BASE  AS  COMPARED  WITH  A 

PORTLAND  CEMENT   BASE   FOR  STREET   PAVEMENTS 

Symposium  for  General  Discussion 

This  is  not  a  new  subject,  but  is  one  which  has  been  discussed  several 
times  before  by  our  street  superintendents  and  city  engineers.  However, 
its  importance  has  been  recently  revived  by  reason  of  the  high  price  of 
Portland  cement.  Many  of  the  engineers  believe  that  so-called  black  base 
is  superior  to  Portland  cement  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  possesses  a 
measure  of  elasticity  which  is  lacking  in  cement.  It  is  commonly  known 
that  asphalt  will  give  and  bend,  whereas  Portland  cement  under  same  condi- 
tions will  crack  and  break.  Asphalt  is  tough  and  tenacious,  whereas  cement 
is  brittle.  The  weakest  point  about  a  cement  pavement  is  the  crack  or  ex- 
pansion joint  so-called,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  asphalt  is  the  mate- 
rial generally  used  for  filling  the  cracks  and  thus  protecting  the  edges 
against  wear. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

Meeting   Down  Stairs  In  the   Normal  School 

SUITABLE  BUILDING  ORDINANCES  FOR  SMALL  CITIES 

By  J.  Oscar  Goldstein,  City  Attorney  of  Chico 

At  the  League  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  more  demands  are  made 
for  building  ordinances  than  for  ordinances  on  any  other  subject.  Several 
years  ago  a  committee  of  the  League  met  with  the  engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  and  framed  a  model  building  ordinance 
for  small  cities.  The  time  has  arrived  for  a  remodeling  of  that  ordinance. 
Mr.  Goldstein  has  kindly  consented  to  give  a  few  suggestions  in  connection 
with   this  very  impoitant  subject. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OUR  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  LAWS 

By  Charles  N.  Kirkbride,  City  Attorney  of  San  Mateo 

Mr.  Kirkbride  needs  no  introduction.  He  has  served  as  City  Attorney 
of  San  Mateo  for  over  twenty  years  and  has  missed  but  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  since  it  was  first  organized.  He 
has  the  added  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  best  known  authorities  in 
California  on  the  street  improvement  laws,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
any  suggestions  he  might  have  to  offer  for  theii-  improvement  will  be  of 
great  value. 
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FOURTH   AND   MAIN   STREETS,  CHICO,  CAUIF. 


FINANCING  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  IN   FRONT  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND 
COUNTY  PROPERTY 

By  H.  F.  Orr.  City  Attorney  of  Ventura 

No  express  authority,  has  ever  been  given  for  paying  the  cost  of  im- 
provements in  front  of  school  houses  and  county  property  within  municipali- 
ties, and  some  attorneys  question  the  right  of  the  supervisors  to  use  county 
money  for  such  purposes,  particularly  school  money.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
statute  be  enacted  expressly  authorizing  boards  of  supervisors  and  school 
trustees   to  pay   the  cost   of  such    improvements. 

Unfinished  Business. 
New  Business. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 

ENTIRE  BODY  AT  THE   MAJESTIC  THEATER,  7  TO  8  P.  M. 

Music  by  the  Orchestra  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

"PUBLIC  UTILITIES  REGULATION   OR   MUNICIPAL  CONTROL" 

The   Viewpoint   of   the   City,   by   Hon.   Horace   Porter,    Mayor   of   Riverside 
The  Viewpoint  of  the  Corporation,  by  W.  E.  Creed 

At  the  convention  last  year  some  severe  strictures  were  passed  on  the 
Railroad  Commission  because  of  certain  decisions  which  the  cities  felt  were 
hardly  warranted,  and  resolutions  were  passed  recommending  municipal 
ownership  as  the  only  solution.  The  City  of  Riverside  owns  and  operates  a 
municipal  lighting  plant,  also  a  municipal  water  plant.  Mayor  Porter  will 
tell  of  Riverside's  success  in  municipal  ownership. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Creed,  who  will  talk  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  corporation, 
is  President  of  the  East  Bay  Water  Company  and  also  President  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  two  of  the  largest  public  utility  corpora- 
tions in  California.  Mr.  Creed  is  also  President  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  California  and  is  likewise  one  of  the  regents.  He  is 
comparatively  a  young  man  for  carrying  such  large  responsibilities,  but  he 
is  a  square  shooter  and  has  many  admirable  traits.  Among  other  things 
he  has  a  high  regard  for  the  city  manager  form  of  government. 
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THE   REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,   INCLUDING   RATE   FIXING 

By  Hon.  E.  O.  Edgerton,  President  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State 

of  California 

Perhaps  a  more  fitting  subject  would  have  been  "The  Trials  and  Tribu- 
lations of  a  Railroad  Commissioner."  In  the  opinion  of  the  city  officials, 
rate  regulation  seems  to  have  been  regulation  in  one  direction  during  the 
past  few  years,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  citizens  and  the  discom- 
forture  of  the  city  attorneys.  President  Edgerton  proposes  to  tell  the 
"whys"   and  "wherefores." 


Thursday  Morning,  November  II,  1920 


ENTIRE    BODY    MEETING    IN    THE    AUDITORIUM 
9  O'CLOCK  A.  M.  SHARP 

METROPOLITAN   UTILITY  DISTRICTS 

Symposium,   Los   Angeles   Delegation  leading,   followed  by   the   City  Attor- 
neys of  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley  and  Richmond 

MUNICIPAL  CONTROL  OF  HARBORS 

By  Richard  J.  Welch,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  California  which  does  not  control  its 
own  harbor.  To  all  the  other  municipalities,  the  State  has  granted  local  con- 
trol, but  every  time  San  Francisco  has  made  a  suggestion  along  that  line  it 
has  met  with  a  lot  of  opposition.  If  local  control  is  thei  proper  thing  for  all 
the  other  municipalities  of  California,  why  .'■•hoiild  San  Francisco  continue 
to  be  made  an   exception? 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Selection  of  the  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 

Adjournment. 


PROGRAM    FOR   THE 
DEPARTMENT    OF    CLERKS,    AUDITORS    AND    ASSESSORS 

WELCOME  TO  CHICO 

Ira  R.   Morrison,   City  Clerk.   Chico 

STOCK  ACCOUNTING   FOR   PERSONAL   PROPERTY   UNFIT   OR 
UNUSED   BY  THE   CITY 

Geo.  1).  Hildreth,  Auditor  and  Assessor,  Vallejo 

INFORMAL     DISCUSSION     ON     SUGGESTED     IMPROVEMENTS     IN      ACCOUNTING 
UNDER  THE  1915  BOND  ACT 

Led  by  Victor  D.  .McCarthy,  City  Clerk,  El  Segundo 

HOW   THE   HOUSEHOLDER  CAN   ASSIST  THE  ASSESSOR 

Eugene  W.  Smith,  City  Clerk  and  Asses.sor,  San  Rafael 

A   MODEL   INDEX   FOR  STREET  IMPROVEMENT  PROCEEDINGS 

Frank  C.  Merritt,  Chief  Deputy  Clerk.  Oakland 

REPORT    OF    DEPARTMENT    COMMITTEE    ON    MATTERS    TO    BE    RECOMMENDED 
FOR   ENACTMENT   AT   1921    SESSION    OF  THE    LEGISLATURE 
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PROGRAM    FOR    THE    ANNUAL    CONFERENCE    OF    STATE,    COUNTY    AND 

MUNICIPAL   HEALTH   OFFICIALS,  TO   BE   HELD   IN   CONJUNCTION 

WITH   THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION   OF  THE   LEAGUE   OF 

CALIFORNIA    MUNICIPALITIES 

CHICO,    NOVEMBER   8th   to   11th 


MONDAY,   NOVEMBER  8th,   1:30   P.M. 

REGISTRATION    OF    DELEGATES 

7:45   P.  M. 

HEALTH    ADMINISTRATION    IN    SMALL    CITIES 

Louis  Olson,  Health  Officer,  Palo  Alto 
THE   ABATEMENT  OF   NUISANCES 

S.  F.  Butler,  City  Health  Officer,  Salinas 

REPORTING   OF   COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES 

W.  H.  Marshall,  City  Health  Officer,  Chico 

TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER  9th 
9:00   A.  M. 

REGISTRATION    OF   VITAL    STATISTICS 

L.   E.  Ross,   State   Registrar,   Sacramento 

DIFFICULTIES    ENCOUNTERED   IN   THE   CONTROL   OF    DIPHTHERIA 

P.  J.  Cuneo,  M.  D.,  Bakersfield 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION   OF  FOOD   HANDLERS  IN   PASADENA 

J.  S.  Hibben,  ^I.  D.,  City  Health  Officer,  Pasadena 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    CENTERS 

F.  W.  Browning,  M.  D.,  City  Health  Officer,  Hayward 

1:30  P.  M. 
TUBERCULOSIS  CONTROL 

Robert  A.  Peers,  M.  D.,  Colfax,  Member  California  State  Board  of  Health 

PUBLICITY   AND   EDUCATION    IN    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

W.  H.  Walker,  M.  D.,  City  Health  Officer,  Willows 

THE   PLACE   OF  THE   SOCIAL  WORKER   IN   THE   SOCIAL    HYGIENE    PROGRAM 

i\Irs.  Elizabeth  ^IcManus,  Social  Service  Director,  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene 

MENTAL   HYGIENE 

Robert  Lewis   Richards,   j\I.  D.,  Mendocino   State  Hospital,   Talmage 


6:30   P.  M. 
DUCK   DINNER 


WEDNESDAY,   NOVEMBER   10th 
9:00  A.  M. 

THE    PRESENT    NEED    FOR    PUBLIC   COMFORT    STATIONS 

W.  J.   Hanna,  ^I.  D.,  City  Health  Officer,   Sacramento 

THE  CONTROL  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER  IN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 

J.  L.   Pomeroy,  j\I.  D.,  County  Health   Officer,  Los  Angeles 
PLAGUE  CONTROL 

Assistant    Surgeon    W.    T.    Harrison,    U.    S.    Public    Health    Service,    San 
Francisco. 

FILTRATION    OF    WATER    SUPPLIES 

C.    G.    Gillespie,   Resident   Engineer,    Filtration   Plant,    Sacramento 

THE   VALUE   OF   THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSE    IN    THE    COMMUNITY 

Mrs.  Nina  L.  Carson,  R.  N.,  Pasadena 

1:30  P.  M. 
JOINT   SESSION    WITH    DAIRY   AND    MILK    INSPECTORS 

ESSENTIAL    FACTORS    IN    PRODUCING    A   GOOD    MILK    SUPPLY 

C.    F.    Hoyt,    Superintendent    of    Dairy    Inspection,    State    Department    of 
Agriculture. 
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MILK    AND    DAIRY    INSPECTIONS    IN    THE    SMALLER    CITIES 

S.  P.  S.  Edwards,  .M.  D.,  City  Health  Officer,  Ontario 

THE    RELATION    OF   TYPHOID    FEVER   TO    MILK    SUPPLIES 

W.    H.    Kellogg,    .M.    D.,    Director,    Bureau    of    Communicable    Diseases, 
Berkeley. 

SHOULD    GROWING    OF    RICE    BE    PROHIBITED    NEAR    TOWNS? 

W.  C.  Purdy,  Special  Expert,  U.  S.   Public  Health  Service 

THE   CONTROL   OF    MALARIA 

Prof.  W.  B.  Herms,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    11th 
9:00   A.  M. 
MEANS    FOR    TUBERCULOSIS    CONTROL    IN    CALIFORNIA 

.Mrs.    E.    L.    M.    Tate-Thompson,    Director,    Bureau    of   Tuberculosis,    Sacra- 
mento. 

THE    CONTROL    OF    TUBERCULOSIS    IN    THE    COMMUNITY 

John  N.  Chain,  M.  D.,  City  Health  Officer,  Eureka 

THE     OBSERVANCE     OF    ORDINARY     HYGIENE     IN     EVERY-DAY     LIFE     AND     ITS 
RELATION    TO    THE    PREVENTION    OF    TUBERCULOSIS 

Chas.  J.  Durand,  M.  D.,  City  Health  Officer,  Colfax 


CALIFORNIA    ASSOCIATION    OF    DAIRY    AND    MILK    INSPECTORS 
CHICO— NOVEMBER  8  to   12 

NOVEMBER  8,   1920 
10  A.  M.— 12:30   P.  M. 
REGISTRATION— 2  to  5   P.  M. 
GENERAL   SESSION    WITH    LEAGUE   OF   MUNICIPALITIES 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Hon.  Sherman  Reynolds,   Mayor  of  Chico 
REPLY  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Sam  Greene,  Secretary  of.  California  Dairy  Council,  San  Francisco 
PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS 

C.  C.  Wing,  City  Veterinarian  and  Assistant   Health  Officer,  Health  Department, 
Oakland. 

SECRETARY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

J.  G.  Jackley,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Animal  Industry,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Sacramento. 

LUNCHEON— 12:30  P.  M.-2:30   P.  M.— HOTEL  OAKS 

Toastmaster,    E.    E.    Leighton,    Attorney    State    Department    of    .\griculture,    Los 
Angeles. 

"REMINISCENCES  OF   EARLY   DAYS   IN    DAIRY    INSPECTION" 

L.  Al.  Powers,  Health  Officer,  City  Health  Department,  Los  Angeles 

NOVEMBER   9,   1920 
10  A.  M.— 12:30  P.  M. 
"HOW  THE   MANUFACTURING   PLACES  CAN    HELP  THEMSELVES   IN    IMPROVING 
QUALITY    IN    BOTH    DELIVERED   AND    FINISHED    PRODUCTS" 

H.  S.  Baird,  Northern  California  .Milk  Producers  Association,  Sacramento 

"THE   LABORATORY  AS  AN  AID  TO   BETTER   DAIRY   INSPECTION" 

C.  K.  Cooke,  City  Veterinarian,  Health  Department.  Berkeley 
"PASTEURIZATION    OF    MILK    FOR   CHEESE" 

A.  O.  Dohlbnrg,  California  Central  Creamery,  San  Francisco 
LUNCHEON— 12:30   P.    M.-2:30    P.    M.— HOTEL   OAKS 
FIELD  TRIP— DAIRY   SCORI  NG— DU  RHAM   STATE    LAND  COLONY 

Leader:    C.   F.    Hoyt,   State   Department   of   Agriculture 
Committee:    William  P.  .lackson.  County  Live  Stock  Inspector,  Chico 
H.    P.    Bonnikson,    Durham    Colony    (formerly    Chemist, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture) 
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NOVEMBER   10,   1920 
10  A.  M.— 12:30  P.  M. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON   SCORE  CARD   REVISION 

G.  F.  .Melody,  City  Dairy  Inspector,  San  Francisco 

"STANDARDS    IN    ICE    CREAM    AND    PROPOSED    CHANGE    IN    THE    STATE    DAIRY 
LAW  RELATIVE  TO  SELLING   ICE  CREAM   BY  WEIGHT   INSTEAD  OF  BULK" 

M.  E.  Jaffa,   Professor  of  Nutrition,   University  of  California,  Berkeley 

"TUBERCULIN    TESTING    OF   CATTLE    UNDER    THE    STATE    DAIRY    LAW" 

J.   P.   Iverson,  Chief,   Division  of  Animal  Industry,   State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento. 

2—5    P.  M. 
MEETING    WITH    HEALTH    OFFICERS'   SECTION 

"RELATION   OF   MILK  AND  WATER  SUPPLIES  TO  TYPHOID  FEVER" 

\V.  H.  Kellogg,  Director  of  the   Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases,  State  Board 
of  Health,  Berkeley. 

"ESSENTIAL    FACTORS    IN    PRODUCING    A    GOOD    MILK    SUPPLY" 

C.  F.  Hoyt,  Superintendent  of  Dairy  Inspection,  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Sacramento. 

"THE    PROBLEM    OF    MALARIA    CONTROL" 

W.  B.  Herms,  Professor  of  Parasitology,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

"SHOULD   THE    GROWING    OF    RICE    NEAR    A    TOWN    BE    PROHIBITED?" 

W.  C.  Purdy,  Special  Expert,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

"PRACTICAL    METHOD    FOR    HANDLING    ONE    AND    TWO    COW    DAIRIES    IN    A 
CITY" 

J.  P.  Bushong,   City  Veterinarian,   Health   Department,  Los   Angeles 

NOVEMBER   11,  1920 
10  A.  M.— 12:30   P.  M. 

"DIFFICULTIES    ENCOUNTERED    WITH     MILKING    MACHINES" 

Ray    Hasson,   Gains    Milking    Machine    Company,   Los    Angeles      (State   Dairy    In- 
spector, on  leave  of  absence) 

"DAIRY    INSPECTION    AND   THE    PUBLIC" 

Airs.   Edna  W.   Bailey,   Ph.D.,   State   Chairman  of  Child   Welfare,   California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Berkeley,  California 

"THE   MILK   GRADING  SYSTEM   UNDER   THE   PURE   MILK    LAW   OF  CALIFORNIA" 

B.  D.   Mason,  Dairy   Inspector,  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento 

"EFFECT  OF  QUALITY   OF   PRODUCT   UPON   THE    DAIRY   INDUSTRY" 

C.  L.   Roadhouse,   Professor  of   Dairy   Industry,   University   of  California 

LUNCHEON— 12:30-2:30— HOTEL   OAKS 
2:30—5  P.  M. 

FIELD  TRIP— FACTORY  AND   MARKET   MILK   PLANT   INSPECTIONS 

Leaders:    H.  B.  Asselstine,   State  Department  of  Agriculture,   Sacramento 

C.  C.  Wing,  City  Health  Department,  Oakland 
Committee:     William    P.   .lackson.   County   Live    Stock  Inspector,   Chico 
H.   P.   Bonnikson,   Durham   Colony 


FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34   FREMONT   ST.,   SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAt. 
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EXISTING  MACADAM  BASE  FOR  BITUMINOUS  PAVEMENTS 

Discussion  by  GEORGE  C.  WARREN 
Before  American   Society  of  Municipal   Improvements  at   the  Twenty-sixth   Annual   Convention, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  12-1.5,  1920. 


I  am  very  pleased  that  this  subject  is 
realized  to  be  of  such  importance  that 
it  is  separately  treated  in  two  papers 
l)efore  this  convention  of  A.  S.  ]\I.  I.  by 
Mr.  Julius  Adler  and  Major  R.  Keith 
Compton.  While  confessino'  to  be  one 
of  those  who  from  the  first  and  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  broadly  and  per- 
sistently urged  and  successfully  prac- 
ticed to  a  very  large  extent  the  great 
economic  conservation  value  of  old 
macadam  roads  as  a  foundation  for 
stable  ])ituminous  surfaces,  I  believe  I 
am  not  one  who  has  not  appreciated 
and  not  expressed  caution  of  its  limita- 
tions. 

Of  course,  the  so-called  "^Macadam" 
must  be  either  real  nuuuidam  of  either 
stone  or  gravel  and  of  substantial 
strength  and  depth  or  it  must  be  rein- 
forced with  new  stone  added  to  and 
compressed  into  the  old  macadam.  A 
small  percentage  of  stone  or  gravel  in  a 
large  percentage  of  clay  or  other  weak 
material  is  not  macadam.  Nor  is  a  road 
which  some  one  may  call  "Macadam" 
(but  which  in  reality  is  merely  a  veneer 
of  indifferently  spread  stone  on  a  weak 
su])soil)    a  suitable   foundation  for  any 


street  pavement  wearing  surface  without 
substantial  reinforcement  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  metal.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  nearly  all  cases  where  any  sione  or 
gravel  has  been  spread  and  compressed 
on  the  sub-grade,  there  is  at  least  a  great 
salvage  value  which  should  be  conserved. 

In  city  streets,  especially  those  having 
street  railroads,  it  is  necessary,  in  some 
cases,  to  remove  some  of  the  old  mac- 
adam to  provide  against  too  shallow  gut- 
ter at  the  curb  or  too  high  a  pavement 
surface  grade  at  the  railroad  track.  In 
most  city  streets,  however,  none  of  these 
conditions  arise  if  the  engineer  will  as 
closely  as  ])racticable  follow  the  original 
contour  and  will  not  provide  an  exposed 
face  of  curb  higher  than  is  necessary  to 
take  care  of  surface  drainage.  In  some 
cases  a  few  additional  catch  basins  may 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  flow  of  sur- 
face water  in  the  gutter,  but  they  can  be 
provided  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  waste 
necessary  to  remove  the  old  macadam 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  part. 

In  country  road  construction  almost 
universally  the  necessary  slight  raising 
of  the  elevation  of  the  pavement  surface 
is  advantageous  and  not  detrimental.   In 


MAKE  YOIR  RESERVATIONS  EARLY 

THE  LEADING  HOTELS  IN  CHICO  ARE 


Hotel  Oaks 
Park  Hotel 
The  Auditorium 


Hotel  Diamond 
La  Grande  Hotel 
The  Sequoia 


FIRST  CLASS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

RATES 

HOTEL  OAKS,  $1.50  up  per  person,  rooms  without  hutli. 


ALL  MODERN 


$2.50  up  per  ])erson,  rooms  with  hath. 
PARK  HOTEL,  $1.25  up  per  person,  rooms  without  bath. 
$2.00  up  per  person,  rooms  w^ith  l)ath. 
OTHER  HOTELS,  $1.00  per  day  j)er  i)erson,  and  up. 

HOTEL  OAKS,  $4.00  for  two  persons,  room  with  hath. 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••"•••••••••••••"••••■•A 
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COMMONWEALTH    AVENUE,    BOSTON 
Looking   West  from    Dartmouth    Street 
Warrenite-Bitulithic    Pavement   surfaced    over   old    macadam    in    1916.      Photo   taken    October 
5,  1920. 

Traffic  7  a.    m.   to  7   p.    m.,    13,718  vehicles   as  shown   by   average   of  two-day   traffic    records 
taken   Saturday,  October  2,   and  Tuesday,   October  5,  1920. 


other  words,  the  higher  the  road  surface 
is  above  the  surrounding  country,  the 
better  the  drainage  and  more  successful 
the  pavement,  whatever  its  foundation 
or  surface  construction  may  be. 

A  few  rules  may  be  laid  down,  to  wit : 

1.  Never  depend  on  surface  appear- 
ance nor  even  on  test  excavations  made 
a  few  Aveeks  or  months  before  construc- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  the  old 
macadam  will  require  reinforcement. 

2.  Always  make  test  holes  or  better 
test  cuts  across  the  street  or  road  at  in- 
tervals of  say  100  feet  immediately  in 
advance  of  construction  and  from  ihose 
test  observations  come  to  an  intelligent 
conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  depth 
of  new  metal  required  to  provide  the 
necessary  strength  of  base  which  will 
doubtless  vary  on  different  sections  of 
the  same  project.  The  quantity  of  new 
metal,  if  any,  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined in  advance.  Consequently,  such 
reinforcement  should  he  paid  for  per  ton 
or  cubic  yard  of  new  material  actually 


used  and  bids  taken  on  tit  at  basis.  It  is 
wasteful  to  attempt  to  determine  and 
specify  in  advance  of  construction  how 
many,  if  any,  inches  of  new  metal  is 
necessary  over  the  entire  road.  Even  if 
test  excavations  are  made  in  advance  of 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
preparatory  to  letting  a  contract,  traffic 
may  very  materially  change  the  condi- 
tion before  the  construction  period  has 
arrived. 

3.  Do  not  disturb  the  old  macadam  for 
change  of  grade  or  contour  or  by  scari- 
fying unless  absolutely  necessary.  Any 
such  disturbance  more  or  less  reduces 
the  strength  and  consequently  the  con- 
servation value  of  the  old  macadam  and 
sometimes  actually  removes  practically 
all  of  it  in  the  center  of  the  road. 

If  the  crown  is  excessively  high,  bet- 
ter correct  by  building  up  the  quarters 
and  outer  edges  with  new  metal  than  to 
remove  solid  road  metal  from  the  center 
unless  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  solid 
macadam  in  the  center  than  is  necessary. 
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4.  In  every  case  where  there  is  any 
road  metal  on  the  street,  however  thin 
or  weak  it  may  be,  it  is  better  to  leave  it 
in  place  and  conserve  it  for  "all  it  is 
worth"  than  to  remove  it,  especially  in 
these  times  of  high  cost  of  labor  and 
materials. 

5.  If  such  test  excavation  as  recom- 
mended in  rule  1  above  develops  six 
inches  or  more  of  solid  metal  (whether 
gravel  or  crushed  stone)  in  which  the 
coarse  particles  (raftging  from  one- 
fourth  inch  to  two  inches  or  more  in 
size)  are  more  than  one-half  the  total 
metal  so  that  the  finer  particles  merely 
fill  the  voids,  then  no  treatment  is  nec- 
essary nor  advisable  except  to  regulate 
the  grade,  "knocking  off"  the  high  and 
filling  up  the  low  places  by  scarifying, 
picks  in  the  roller,  or  hand  picks,  as  may 
he  most  economical  in  each  case,  and 
llien  thoroughly  roll  the  thus  "prepared 
base." 

(').  If  such  tests  show  that  the  fine  par- 
ticles predominate,  or  the  depth  is  in- 
sufficient on  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  macadam  road  or  street,  that  condi- 
tion does  not  justify  excavation  and 
wasting  of  the  material,  but  just  add  to 
the  old  surface,  after  regulating  its 
gra(h',  whatever  depth  of  new  metal  in- 
telligent consideration  of  all  the  condi- 
tions indicates  is  best  and  safe.  It  will 
surely  be  much  less  labor  and  nuich  less 
costly  than  to  remove  the  old  metal  and 


supply  an  entirely  new  base. 

7.  If  the  drainage  is  poor,  it  should 
be  corrected.  A  greater  depth  or  more 
rigid  type  of  base  does  not  correct  faulty 
drainage,  some  engineers  (and  many 
material  producers  who  wish  to  sell  new 
materials)  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  faulty  drainage 
can  be  corrected  at  much  lower  cost  than 
by  destroying  the  old  macadam  and  fur- 
nishing new  foundation. 

Before  the  A.  S.  M.  I.  and  at  other 
times  and  places,  I  have  repeatedly  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  "from  the 
days  of  John  MacAdam  down,  the  first 
thing  practically  every  writer  on  road 
construction  has  said  is  'drain,'  but  it  is 
the  one  thing  that  most  engineers  fail  to 
consider  or  intelligently  practice  in  pre- 
paring plans."  I  believe  this  engineering 
shortcoming  is  only  somewhat  less  po- 
tent at  this  time  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.      Specific   reference  to  drainage    is 
made  in  Major  Compton's  paper.    This 
failure  to  provide  drainage  is  the  prime 
cause  of  failures  which  bring  out  such 
statements  as  that  of  Mr.  Adler  in  his 
paper  now^  under  discussion,  as  follows: 
"Macadam   types  were  similarly 
damaged  in  some  localities  during 
the  past  winter  and,  in  at  least  some 
of  these  places,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  disregard  the  possible 
value  of  these  roads  and  the  invest- 
ment in  them." 
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RESULT  OF  POOR    DRAINAGE 

Asphalt  Block  Pavement  laid  on  6-Inch  Portland  Cement  Concrete  Base.  The  workmanship 
on  this  contract  was  of  the  best  in  every  respect.  The  trouble  is  due  to  insufficient  drainage 
and   not  to  type  of  wearing   surface   nor   base. 

Note  that  the  road  bed  is  several  inches  below  the  adjoining  property — a  condition  which 
in  itself  always  tends  to  contribute  to  drainage  trouble. 


This  disaster  during  the  past  winter 
or  spring  thaws  was  not  at  all  contined 
to  roads,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
of  ''macadam  types"  nor  to  any  special 
type  or  types  of  surface.  In  fact  the 
trouble  was  universal  throughout  New 
England,  New  York,  etc.,  in  places  where 
drainage  had  been  ignored  or  was  faulty. 
The  past  winter  was  unusually  severe  in 
those  sections,  including  protracted  cold, 
excessive  snowfall,  and  sudden  spring 
thaws.  The  accompanying  illustration 
of  a  type  of  block  pavement  surface  on 
Portland  Cement  Concrete  base  is  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  point.  No  one  who 
examined  the  condition  would  fairly 
charge  the  destruction  to  either  the  type 
of  surface  or  base.  It  was  siniply  fault y 
drainage. 

Note  that,  without  curbing,  the  road 
surface  is  several  inches  below  the  abut- 
ting land — a  condition  which  itself  al- 
ways invites  drainage  disaster,  as  it  pro- 


vides no  outlet  for  surface  drainage  ex- 
cept to  seep  under  the  road.  During 
that  period  (early  spring  of  1920)  I  had 
occasion  to  examine  a  road  which  had 
"exploded"  for  a  length  of  about  a  mile. 
It  was  a  rolling  country  and  the  middle 
of  the  damaged  section  was  a  sump, 
formed  by  long  grades  ascending  in  both 
directions.  Of  course,  this  is  a  condi- 
tion requiring  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  drainage,  but  none  had  been  prac- 
ticed and  the  consequent  damage  in  one 
week's  thaw  in  that  one  mile  was  about 
$20,000.  Not  only  was  no  sub-surface 
drainage  provided,  but  a  telephone  con- 
duit had  been  put  through  the  street 
without  even  installing  lateral  drains  or 
''weep  holes"  for  escape  of  water,  which 
it  should  have  been  anticipated  would 
likely  accumulate  in  the  conduit.  For 
most  of  the  distance  the  roadway  was 
several  feet  above  the  al)utting  land,  so 
that  lateral  drainage  from  the  conduit 
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would  have  been  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. As  a  result  of  this  oversight, 
(luring  the  thaw  of  last  s'pring  the  tele- 
phone conduit  became  filled  with  water 
from  sub-surface  drainage  and  o\'er- 
Howed  through  the  manholes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  macadam 
base  is  applicable  for  block  pavement. 
While  confessing  to  no  practical  experi- 
ence in  this  connection,  I  would  advise 
against  such  practice  until  its  sufficiency 
has  been  proved  by  several  years'  broad 
practical  experience  under  varying  con- 
ditions. My  fear  is  that  the  irregulari- 
ties of  surface  would  prove  disastrous. 
Surely  the  blocks  could  not  be  laid  di- 
rectly on  the  macadam,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  laying  bituminous  surfaces.  If 
tlie  ])locks  are  laid  on  a  cushion  of  Port- 
land cement  mortar  over  the  macadam, 
tlie  thin  cushion  would  probal)ly  l)reak 
u])  from  traffic  over  the  completed  pave- 
ment. A  sand  cushion  on  the  other 
liand  would  ])e  more  or  less  irregular  in 
deptli  and  proba])ly  cause  the  l)lo('ks  to 


rock  and  settle  unequally  under  traffic. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the 
importance  of  stability  of  bituminous 
mixture  especially  in  connection  with 
macadam  bases.  As  an  example  of  prac- 
tical comparative  experience,  Common- 
Avealth  Avenue,  from  Arlington  Street 
to  Brookline  Avenue,  Boston,  was  sur- 
faced in  1916  with  Warrenite-Bitulithic 
laid  over  the  old  macadam  icitJiout  an  if 
new  metal.  This  section  of  Common- 
wealth Avenue  is  the  leading  thorougli- 
fare  and  carries  the  greatest  volume  of 
traffic  in  the  city.  Traffic  records  dur- 
ing twelve  hours  (7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.) 
show  the  following : 

Saturday,  October  2,  1920,  13,316 

vehicles. 

Tuesday,  October  5,  1920,  14,120 

vehicles. 

Average  per  day  (12  hours),  13,- 

718  vehicles. 

No  repairs  in  five  years  since  laid  and 
tlie  present  contour  and  surface  are  as 
perfect  as  could  be. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULATION,     ETC.,    REQUIRED 
BY   THE   ACT  OF  CONGRESS   OF   AUGUST  24,    1912 
Of  PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES  AND  COUNTIES,   pubiisht-d  monthly  at   San  Francisco,  for 
October  1,   1920. 
State  of  California, 


f  ss. 


County  of  San  Francisco, 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afor.»said,  personally  appeared 
Wm.  J.  Locke,  who,  having-  been  duly  sworn  according*  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Municipalities  and  Counties,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 


Name  of — 


Post  Office  address- 


Publisher,   A.   Carlisle   &  Co,   2.'')1   Bush    St.,   San   Francisco. 
Editors,  Mason   &  Locke,   529  Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor,  Wm.   J.   Locke,   529  Pacific  Building,   San  Francisco. 
Business  Managers,   none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora- 
tion, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Mason  &  Locke,  529  Pacific  Building-,   San  Francisco. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning-  or  holding 
1  per  .cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.) 

None. 

WM.   J.   LOCKE,  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  day  of  October,  192(i. 
(SE.AL)  '  B.   M.   JACKSON, 

Notai-y  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  September  19,  1920.) 

NOTE. — This  statement  must  be  made  in  dui>licato  and  both  copies  delivered  by  the  pub- 
lisher to  the  postnuister,  who  shall  send  one  copy  to  tliti  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
(Division  of  Classification),  Washington,  D.  C.  and  rct;un  the  other  in  the  files  of  the  post 
office.  The  publisher  must  publish  a  copy  of  this  .'^lat.iiuiit  in  the  second  issue  printed  next 
after  its  filing. 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

Taxes,  providiiiii"  shall  be  delinquent  on  1st  Monday  in  December.  Belvedere 
3057. 

Fire  Limits  and  Buildings  Construction,  regulating.    Mountain  View  3058. 

Nuisances,  providing  for  removal  of  dirt,  rubbish,  w^eeds  or  rank  growths. 
Tehachapi  3059.    Also  forms  3087. 

Pool  Rooms,  prohibiting  minors  from  entering;  prohibiting  minors  misrepre- 
senting age  for  the  puri)ose  of  gaining  entrance;  prohibiting  playing  of  cer- 
tain games;  i)rohibiting  i)rivate  rooms  in  connection  therewith.  Livermore 
3( )()()." 

Sewers,  regulating  the  laying  of  lateral  sewers.    San  Jose  3061,  3072. 

City  Planning  Commission,  creating;  providing  for  appointment  of  members 
therefor  and  prescrilung  duties  and  compensation.     Long  Beach  3062. 

Gambling  and  Betting,  jiroviding  for  the  suppression  of.    Livermore  3063. 

Health  Department,  providing  for;  providing  also  that  commissioner  of  public 
safety  shall  i)erform  duties  imposetl  upon  Board  of  Health;  providing  suit- 
a])le  office  for  Health  Physician  and  prescribing  salary;  providing  commis- 
sioner of  public  safety  may  have  charge  of  collection  and  disposal  of  gar- 
bage.   Santa  Monica  3064. 

Traffic  Ordinance,  regulating  use  of  public  streets  by  self-propelled  motor  ve- 
hicles carrying  passengers  for  hire;  providing  for  the  licensing  of  such 
vehicles.    Pomona  3065. 

Street  Names,  providing  for  changing.    San  Jose  3066,  3084. 

Sidewalks,  prohibiting  any  person  riding,  driving  any  horse,  mule,  .jack,  Jennie, 
or  any  kind  of  cattle,  or  any  wagon,  buggy,  hack,  dray,  auto,  or  other 
vehicle,  across  any  sidewalk  except  at  place  where  crossing  shall  have  been 
properly  constructed.    San  Jacinto  3067. 

Taxes,  levying  property  tax.    Anaheim  3068. 

Traffic,  regulating.    Coronado  3069. 

Sexual  Intercourse,  i)r()hil)iting  unlawful  or  soliciting  for.    Madera  3070. 

Auto  trucks,  tractors,  trucks  or  trailers,  if  over  4000  pounds  capacity,  person 
or  persons  operating  nuist  i'ei)aii'  any  damages  caused  by  sucli  trucks  on 
roads.     Sierra  County  3071. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.    Pleasanton  3073. 

Traffic  Ordinance,  regulating  upon  streets.     Beaumont  3074. 

Fire  Limits  and  Building  Construction,  regulating.    Kingsburg  3075. 

Street  Closing,  providing  for.    Stockton  3076. 

Vehicles,  prohibiting  parking  along  certain  street.     San  Bernardino  3077. 

Real  Property,  authorizing  purchase  of.    Stockton  3078. 

Sewers,  prescribing  the  manner  of  making  connections  with  public  sewers.  San 
Diego  3079. 

Vehicles,  prohil)iting  truck,  dray,  wagon,  oil-wagon  or  vehicle  employed  in 
hauling  coal,  lumber,  brick  or  building  material,  or  any  vehicle  having  a 
weight  greater  than  50  lbs.  per  lineal  inch  width  of  tire,  on  certain  streets. 
Santa  Maria  3080. 

Sidewalks  and  Curbs,  relating  to  construction  of.    Keedley  3081. 

Fire  District,  establishing.    Brea  3082. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.    Santa  Monica  3083. 

Peddlers,  (gasoline,  distillate,  kerosene  or  coal;  also  fruit,  vegetable,  meats, 
fish,  milk  and  merchandise),  licensing  and  providing  foodstuffs  must  be 
fully  protected  by  screens  and  that  peddlers  shall  use  proper  scales  certi- 
fied by  State  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.    Coronado  3085. 

Charter  Amendment  ordinance.    Eureka  3086. 

Municipal  Emplo3mient  Agent,  prescribing  duties,  fixing  salary  and  official 
lionds.     Sacramento  3088. 

Police  Court  Judge,  prescribing  duties,  fixing  amount  of  bond  and  salary.  Sac- 
ramento 3089. 

Street  Obstruction,  prohibiting.    Perris  3090. 
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The  firms  mentioned  below  specilize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for 
the  same.  They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.  In  case  of  pro- 
posed work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.    Catalogs  sent  on  request. 


Accountants 

William  Dolge,  Insurance  Bldg.,  311  Cali- 
fornia St.,  S.  F. 

Architects 

Glass  &  Butner,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Architectural   Terra  Cotta 

Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Asphaltum 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Brick — Face  and   Fire 

Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Consulting  Engineers 

Engineering  Service  Co.,  Suite  1316  Wash- 
ington Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Culverts 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles and  West  Berkeley. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  California, 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  1758  No. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

Drain  Tile 

Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Election  Supplies 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Electrical  Supplies 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
PYancisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Engravers  and   Bond   Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Filters 

California  Filter  Co.,  1218  Merchants  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fire  Hose 
The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 


Hollow  Tile 

Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Imhoff  Tanks 

Pacific  Plush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Lighting  Systems 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Municipal  Printing  and  Supplies 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Ornamental  Lighting  Systems 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Paints 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Pavements 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pavement  Materials 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pipe 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Pressed  Brick 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St..  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Sewer  Fittings 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
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Is  Your  Chamber  of  Commerce 

A  Leader  or  A  Leaner? 


Many  cities  in  America  today  are 
marking  time  because  they  are  not 
organized  for  progress. 

There  is  no  city,  no  town,  so  poorly 
situated  as  not  to  possess  the  possi- 
bilities of  substantial  development. 

Some  of  our  greatest  cities  have  few 
natural  advantages. 

They  are  not  great  by  nature,  but  be- 
cause the  vision  and  energy  and 
courage  and  faith  of  MEN  MADE 
THEM  GREAT. 


Cities  become  great — not  in  numbers 
alone,  but  in  fullness  of  living,  when 
their  citizens  form  the  habit  of 
working  together. 

This  habit  of  co-operation  is  devel- 
oped through  strong  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  grounded  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  successful  experi- 
ence of  progressive  cities — Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  achieving 
power,  with  a  worthy  goal,  and 
backed  by  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
pocketbooks  of  their  citizens. 


THAT  IS  THE  KIND  OF  CHAMBER  OF  CONIIIERCE 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  BUILDS. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  you  can  have  in  your  city. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  best  cities  have  the  best  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

Nor  is  it  by  accident  that  the  best  Chambers  of  Commerce  employ  the 
services  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  when  in  need  of  professional  assist- 
ance. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

BUILDS 

AMERICAN  CITIES  BETTER 


Hundreds  of  cities,  large  and  small  have  found  new  life  and  unexpected 
development  through  their  Chambers  of  Commerce  when  organized  or  re- 
organized by  the 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants   Exchange   Building,  San   Francisco,  California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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Your  City-\-Our  Service 
=Progress 


In  seven  years  the  American  City 
Bureau,  (associated  with  The  Ameri- 
can City  Magazine)  has  grown  from 
a  field  staff  of  three  men  to  an  in- 
ternational institution  employing  80 
field  repi'esentatives,  with  a  present 
record  of  about  100  campaigns  a 
year  to  its  credit,  and  with  offices 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago 
and  Toronto. 

Today,  the  Bureau  has  regularly  on  its 
stafl'  a  Municipal  Charter  Specialist, 
a  Housing  Development  Specialist, 
a  number  of  Research  Specialists 
and  spealiers  of  national  fame. 


The  American  City  Bureau  has  a  plan 
and  a  policy,  and  behind  these  is  a 
reputation  gained  in  more  than  250 
cities  in  36  States  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Wlien  the  American  City  Bureau  is 
engaged  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Bureau  backs  up  the  organiza- 
tion with  three  years  of  service  by 
civic-commercial  organization  spe- 
cialists— in  addition  to  the  campaign 
which  provides  members  and  in- 
come. 


SERVICE  BUILT  IT! 
ITS  SERVICE  BUILDS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  its  Western  office  in  San  Francisco,  the  American 
City  Bureau  has  conducted  Chamber  of  Commerce  campaigns  in  the  following 
cities: 

California Fresno,  Long  Beach,  San  Pedro,  San  Jose,  Santa  Monica, 

Santa   Clara,   Pasadena,    Madera,   Merced,   Visalia,    Chico, 
Santa  Cruz,  Hemet,  Marysville,  Vallejo. 

Idaho Boise,  Nampa,  Sandpoint. 

Montana Butte,  Missoula. 

Nevada Reno. 

Oregon Medford,    and    for    the    Oregon    State    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce— 62   communities  simultaneously. 

Washington Seattle,  Spokane. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  IS  PREPARED  TO  SERVE 
YOUR  COMMUNITY  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  NEEDS. 

May  we  help  you  to  build  your  city  for  tomorrow? 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants   Exchange    Building,   San   Francisco,   California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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PURE 


FOR  DRINKING 

FOR  SWIMMING   POOLS 

FOR   INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 

•-SAVES- 
LIFE  &  PROPERTY 

CALIFORNIA  FILTER  COMPANY 

1218  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


6  Text  book 

Catalogs  on 

Sewage 

Disposal 

Apparatus 


^ 


Flush  Tank 

Siphons 
Septic  Tank 

Siphons 
Sewage  Ejectors 
Joint  Compounds 
General  Catalog 
Imhoff  Tanks 


PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  CO. 


SINGER  BUILDING.    NEW  YORK 
4241-3  E.RAVENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 


'••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  L  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A  record   unsurpassed    in   the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PACIFIC   COAST    BRANCHES    AT 

PORTLAND,    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS    ANGELES     OFFICE    AND    WAREHOUSE 
701    East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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Wanted 

PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES 

^or  JUNE,  1917 
Vol.31    -   No.  6 

Librarian  of  Congress 

Washington,  D.  C. 


GLASS  ®  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


EDWARD  GLASS  C.  E.  BUTNER 

A.  M.  BOWSER 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  Hearst  Examiner  Bldg. 

Telephone  KEARNY  1978 


•-•"•"••••-• 


••••••♦"•"•-••■ 


FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific  Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  cleum  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby  insuring  vou  the 
LOWEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced   staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Building,    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES.  Manager 


..«..e>>«»«»«««>*"*"*»«"*»«<>«"*<  ••*••  •..•»«..•» 


ARMCO  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 

on  Riverside  Aviation  Field 


'36s2S£Si^ 


0 


Armco  Corrugated  Pipe  did  its  bit  during  the  war  by  helping  in  the  construction 
of  quickly  made  yet  effective  and  durable  roads  and  streets  in  military  cantonments. 
Here  again  it  showed  itself  the  favorite  with  practical  engineers  and  construction  men. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 


WEST  BERKELEY 


•-«»«.••«• 
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■•••••••••••■••-f 


Sacramento 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


311  California  St. 


»••»•*••■••••••>•••••••..•..•.••*.••>••*••••*■ 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


•••••••••••••••■•••• 


>•••••••••••.••.••••••••.••.•••••••••.••■•••••••••••■••••••••••• 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St. 


WORKS: 
WEST  ALAMEDA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


•••••••••.••••••••»•.••••• 


•■•••••.••••••••••••••■•••••><•••••••••••••• 


•••.••"•.••*••**•.*•**•**•..•*••**•»••>•»•*•••*•*'••• 


?^G\Mwyv\^:wc»u^ti^ 


Use  PERMANtT^T    P\PE  for     \ 

drainage: 
sewerage   / 


Q:     IRRIGATION 
^      CULVERTS 


<  I  CROCKER  BLDG.  -  SAN  FRANC/SCO  I 
O  B  VilORHS  -  LINCOLN  XAL. 


iM«M«<.«M«..«  •••*>••••  »•*•••• 
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Chas.   E.   Hewes,   Our  President,  City   Manager  of  Alameda,  Calif.    , 
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The  Convention  at  Chico 414 

Annual  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer 417 

Annual  Report  of  Executive  Secretary : 418 

Resolutions    419 
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Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Single    Copy   25    Cents 


CITY  OFFICIALS! 

Clerk — Assessor — Attorney — Treasurer 

and  Superintendent  of  Streets 

Street  improvement  is  in  full  swing  in  most  of  our 
California  Cities.  We  are  assisting  many  cities 
by  furnishing  forms  from  the  original  proceed- 
ing to  the  final  assessment.  Our  forms  are  cor- 
rect and  comply  with  the  law  in  every  phrase. 

LET  US  ASSIST  YOU  ALSO. 


A.  Carlisle  &  Co. 

Specializing  in  City  Requirements 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"State-Wide 


^J 


Telephone  Service 


Our  efforts  are  constantly  directed  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  "state- 
wide" telephone  service.  Large  and  small  communities  are  dependent  upon  each  other, 
commercially  and  socially.  Good  telephone  equipment  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  good  construction  and  well  maintained  "long  distance"  pole  lines  and  wires 
between,  mean  their  mutual  convenience  and  profit. 

The  value  of  any  telephone  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  other  telephones  which 
may  be  connected  with  it.  In  California  there  are  approximately  538,000  telephones 
connected  with  our  system.  Ideal  telephone  service  means  the  prompt  connection  of  any 
one  of  these  with  any  other  and  the  least  possible  loss  in  strength  and  distinctness  in  the 
conversations  that  follow. 

Our  entire  plant  is  engineered  and  constructed  with  the  object  of  rendering  a  sat- 
isfactory "state-wide"  service  sufficient  in  facilities  available  and  with  these  facilities 
efficiently  maintained.  For  this  purpose  the  telephone  equipment  must  be  better,  local 
and  trunk  wires  must  be  of  proper  size  and  type,  and  central  offices  and  switchboards 
must  have  additional  apparatus  to  accommodate  and  care  for  the  long  distance  circuits. 

Before  the  troubled  period  of  the  war  we  always  aimed  to  maintain  "spare"  or 
reserve  plant — that  is,  plant  ahead  of  innnediate  needs,  thus  insuring  prompt  and  more 
satisfactory  compliance  with  demands  for  service  as  they  arose.  During  the  war  this 
reserve  was  exhausted  as  the  materials  we  use  were  required  and  properly  taken  by  the 
Government  and  those  industries  given  priority  consideration. 

With  the  reconstruction  period,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  lines  of  business,  our 
problems  have  continued  to  an  unexpected  degree.  We  are  still  hampered  by  shortage 
of  materials  and  delayed  deliveries. 

We  realize  the  reciuirements  of  our  long  distance  patrons.  We  have  a  compre- 
hensive and  well  defined  program  designed  to  provide  additional  toll  circuits  sufficient 
to  meet  the  present  and  constantly  growing  demands. 


The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
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Low  cost  of  maintenance  is  characteristic  of 
Asphaltic  Concrete  pavements.  "When  prop- 
erly constructed  they  will  often  w^ear  from  ten 
to  twenty  years  or  even  longer  before  a  cent  is 
spent  for  maintenance.  When  earlier  repairs 
are  necessary  their  cost  is  usually  negligible. 

Asphaltic  Concrete  pavements  built  with 
the  use  of  Calol  Asphaltum  "D"  Grade  will 
successfully  withstand  the  stresses  of  mod- 
ern traffic  and  the  effect  of  climatic  extremes. 

Calol  Asphaltum  "D"  Grade  is  shipped  in 
wooden  barrels,  and  in  tank  cars  equipped 
with  steam  coils  to  facilitate  unloading.  Deliv- 
eries are  promptly  made. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  8  entitled  "The  Use  of 
Calol  Asphaltum  in  Pavement  Construction." 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

San  Francisco,  California 


Yosemite  Street, 
Madera,  Cal.  Pave- 
ment constructed  in 
1910,5  inch  Asphaltic 
Concrete  laid  in  one 
course.  Has  carried 
heavy  traffic  for  ten 
years.  Condition 
good.  Cost  of  main 
tenance  nothing. 


CALOL  Asfjhaltum 

Vigrade 
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THE  CONVENTION  AT  CHICO 


It  is  conceded  by  every  one  who 
attended  that  the  convention  was  a  big 
success.  Much  of  the  credit  belongs  to 
Mayor  Reynokis  and  the  other  city  offi- 
cials who  helped  him.  ^luch  credit  also 
is  due  Frank  B.  Durkee,  Secretary  of 
the  Chico  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
^Ir.  George  ]\Iullany  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Never  before  in  its  history  has 
the  League  received  more  recognition 
from  the  newspapers.  Every  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  did  his  utmost 
to  make  the  visitors  welcome.  City 
Attorney  Goldstein  did  his  best  to  make 
the  city  attorneys  feel  at  home,  while 
Citj^  Clerk  ^Morrison  performed  the  same 
service  for  the  city  clerks.  ]\Iuch  credit 
is  due  to  the  ^layor  and  his  colleagues 
for  the  splendid  way  in  which  they 
handled  the  housing  of  the  delegates 
and.  while  there  was  perhaps  a  little 
confusion  at  times,  satisfactory  accom- 
modations were  ultimately  secured  for 
all  the  delegates. 

Undoubtedly  the  feature  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  discussion  on  the  public 
utility  question  which  took  place  in  the 
^lajestic  Theatre  on  Wednesday  evening 
November  10.  IMayor  Horace  Porter  of 
Riverside  is  an  able  and  forcible  speaker 
and  handled  his  side  of  the  question  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Mr. 
Creed  of  the  water  company  and  Presi- 
dent Edgerton  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion are  also  to  be  commended  for  the 


manner  in  which  their  side  of  the  ques- 
tion was  presented.  Altogether  the 
convention  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
best  which  has  yet  been  held  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  those  in  attendance. 

C.  ARRASMITH,  city  manager,  Fillmore,  Cal. 

MRS.   J.  H.  ANDREAVS,   Salinas,   Cal. 

J.  H.  ANDRESON,  city  attorney,   Salina.'^. 

MAT  ARNOLDT,  city  commissioner,  Marys- 
ville. 

R.  E.  A.  ANDERSON,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

CAROL.  ARONOVIOA,  Belvedere,   Cal. 

HUGH  C.  ASSELTINE,  department  of  agricul- 
ture,  Sacramento. 

MRS.   LESLIE  ALWARD,  Redding,   Cal. 

H.   G.  AMES,  city  attorney,  Anaheim. 

LESLIE  T.  ALWARD,  councilman.  Redding, 
Cal. 

S.   CARUSA,   city  trustee,  Pittsburg,   Cal. 

P.  J.   CUNEO,  health  officer,   Bakersfield. 

J.   E.  CHAPIN,  health  officer.   Redwood  City. 

MARK  C.  COHN,  state  housing  commissioner, 
.San  Francisco. 

FRANK  V.   CORNISH,   city  attorney,   Berkeley. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARTER,  commissioner  of  public 
works,   Santa  Monica. 

M.  H.  CARTE,  Richmond,  Cal. 

DR.  ANNIE  M.  S.  ANDERSON,  health  officer, 
Los  Gates. 

L.  A.  BROWNE,  division  of  animal  industry, 
Sacramento. 

VIRGILJO  BAUSCHI,  councilman,  San  Diego. 

A.   F.   BRAY,  city  attorney,   Martinez,  Cal. 

MRS.  A.  F.  BRAY,  Martinez,  Cal. 

DR.  C.  R.  BLAKE,  health  officer,  Richmond, 
Cal. 

E.  V.  BOGART,  city  clerk,  Lindsay,  Cal. 

W.  J.  BUTCHER,  city  attorney,  Santa  Barbara. 

ELMER  F.  BELL,  city  auditor,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

S.  F.  BUTLER,  health  officer,  Salinas. 

H.  R.  BIERBOWER,  city,  trustee,  Azusa,  Cal. 

S.   L.   BERKLEY,   mayor,   Santa  Monica. 

DR.  F.  W.  BROWNING,  health  officer.  Hay- 
ward,  Cal. 

A.  W.  BEARN,   Ha>'ward,   Cal. 

GEORCJE  O.  BUSH,  Riverside,  Cal. 

M.  N.  BIRD,  Keystone  Iron  W^orks,  Los  Angeles. 

DR.  J.  P.  BUSHONG,  city  veterinarian,  Los 
Angeles. 
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C.  A.  BRASLAN,  Neptune  Meter  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

J.  A.  BLOOD,  Standard  Oil  Company. 

FRANK    M.     BROOKS,     Art     Concrete    Works, 
Pasadena,   Cal. 

DR.  H.  P.   BONNISON,  Durham. 

CARL  BARTLETT,  commissioner  of  finance  and 

revenue,  Berkeley. 
CARL  F.   BIEDENBACH,  Berkeley. 
LOUIS  BARTLETT,  mayor,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
ARCHER  BOWDEN,  city  attorney,  San  Jose. 
H.  C.  BROWN,  health  officer,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
J.  R.  BARKER,  Neptune  Meter  Co. 
GEORGE  H.  BAILEY,  Piedmont,  Cal. 
MRS.  GEORGE  H.  BAILEY,  Piedmont,  Cal. 

DR.   A.   W.   BINBY,   health   officer,   Watsonville 
Cal. 

J.  P.  BYXBEE,  city  engineer,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

JOHN  BEYER,  superintendent  of  streets,  Pasa- 
dena. 

L.  BALLARD,  councilman,  Alturas,  Cal. 
DR.  JAMES  H.   BRUN,  state  veterinary  inspec- 
tor,  Fresno. 

A.  BARCROFT,  trustee,  Merced,  Cal. 
CHARLES  L.  BIEBEL,  city  clerk,  Daly  City. 
E.  A.  BRECHT,  Warren  Bros.  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
A.     L.  ,  O'BANION,    city    health    officer,     Santa 
Barbara. 

C.    C    CURRY,    California    Central    Creameries, 
San  Francisco. 

CHARLES    S.    BURNELL,    city    attorney,    Los 

Angeles. 
M.  E.  COULTER,  dairy  inspector,  Sacramento. 
L.  CASE,  mayor,  Azusa,  Cal. 

N.  W.  COOK,  municipal  efficiency  expert,  Oak- 
land. 

ROBERT  CRENSHAW,  street  superintendent, 
Covina. 

JOHN  CZERNY,  street  superintendent,  Merced. 

HIRAM  E.  CASY,  city  attorney,  Sebastopol. 

W.  R.  CONGDON,  city  health  officer,  Santa 
Cruz. 

J.   H.   CLARK,   councilman,   San  Rafael. 
ISAAC   CLARK,   mayor,   Visalia,    Cal. 
B.   G.   CAMPBELL,   Oakland. 
W.  W.   CROSIER,  Newport  Beach,  Cal. 
DAN  F.  COOMBS,  mayor.  Culver  City,  Cal. 
J.    W.    COLENERD,    city    attorney,    South    San 
Francisco. 

MRS.  NINA  G.  OARSON,  supervisor  of  nurses, 
Pasadena. 

DR.  G.  K.   COOKE,  milk  inspector,  Berkeley. 

RALPH  L.  CRISWELL,  councilman,  Los  An- 
geles. 

MRS.  W.  W.   COSIER.  Newport  Beach. 

E.  H.  CHAPIN,  superintendent  of  streets, 
Fresno. 

L.  B.  CROOK,  councilman,  Marysville. 

J.  J.  DALY,  city  attorney's  office,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A.  O.  DAHLBERG,  California  Central  Creamery, 

San  Francisco. 
MRS.  A.  M.  DOUGALL,  Pasadena. 
J..W.  DOCKSTADRER,  Merced. 
C.  W.   DAVIS,   engineer,   Orland,   Cal. 
W.  A.   DOUGLAS,   San  Francisco. 
GEO.  D.  DAKE,  mayor,  San  Gabriel. 
FRED  V.   DAVIE,  mayor's  office,  Oakland,   Cal. 
J.  O.  DURRELL,  city  clerk,  Azusa. 

RANDALL  M.  DORTON,  city  manager,  Pitts- 
burg,  Cal. 

R.  E.  DUCKWORTH,  veterinary  inspector,  Sac- 
ramento. 

THOMAS  W.  DUPES,  building  Inspector,  Bak- 
ersfleld. 


N.  S.  DWELBY,  mayor,  Tracy. 

BEN  F.  DUPUY,  city  engineer,  Folsom. 

DR.    A.    V.    ECKHARDT,    health    officer.    Sierra 


deputy    county    health    officer, 
street  department,  Berk- 


County. 
W.    H.    EATON, 
Los  Angeles. 

C.   ENGELBRETSEN 
eley. 

LESLIE  ENGRAM,  city  clerk.  Redding. 
W.  F.  EDMONDS,  health  officer,  Lemoore. 
A.    F.    ENGLE,    San    Francisco    health    depart- 
ment, San  Francisco. 

F.  E.    EASTM^VN,   Standard  Oil   Company,   Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

G.  M.   FORD,  mayor.  Auburn,   Cal. 
STANLEY  B.    FREEBORN,   University  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Berkeley. 

MRS.      CARROLL     MARTIN     MORTON     FUL- 

PIERTH,   Modesto. 
L.  L.   FALLETT,  city  clerk,  Lemoore. 
GEO.  W.   FRENCH,   Los  Angeles. 

T.   J.    FORD,   superintendent  of  streets.   Walnut 
Creeli. 

E.  W.  FOSTER,  city  clerk,  San  Mateo. 
M.  H.  GOSLIN,  city  trustee,  Azusa. 
LEON  E.  GRAYM,  assistant  city  attorney.  Oak  • 
land. 

D.  B.  GOLDSMITH,  trustee.  Bast  San  Diego. 
DR.     ALLEN     F.     GILLIHAN,     state     board     of 

health,    Sacramento. 

E.  J.   GARRARD,  councilman,  Richmond. 
WESLEY  P.  GRIJALVA,  city  attorney.  Bakers- 
field. 

DR.    GEORGE    GORDON,    veterinary    inspector, 

Sacramento. 
MISS    MYRTPILLE    L.    GUNSEL,    city    auditor, 

Long  Beach. 
L.  A.  GREENLAW,  city  trustee,  Sonora,  Cal. 
CHARLES  GOELZ,  city  trustee,  Sonora. 
J.  W.  GIBSON,  city  clerk,  Oroville. 
FRED   H.    GULDAGER,    division    of   animal   in- 
dustry. 
J.   P.  GREELEY,  mayor,  Newport  Beach. 
MRS.  NANCY  R.  GAINES,  American  Red  Cross, 

San  Francisco. 
J.  OSCAR  GOLDSTEIN,  city  attorney,  Chico. 
SAMUEL  H.    GREENE,   California  Dairy  Coun- 
cil,  San  Francisco. 
L.  H.  GADSBY,  city  engineer,  Visalia,  Cal. 
H.  J.  GIUGNI.  mayor,  St.  Helena. 
FRED  J.  GOBLE,  assistant  city  attorney,  Santa 

Maria. 
R.    C.    GOEKLER,   Mayor.   Turlock. 
MRS.   D.   B.   GOLDSMITH,  East  San  Diego. 
WILLIAM  GRAYBIEL,  city  attorney,  Turlock. 
CHARLES  E.   GAMES,   public  works.  Riverside, 

Cal. 
W.  J.   GUINAN,  health  officer,  Marysville. 
A.  S.  ^^\  GRUNDY,  mayor,  San  Bruno. 
MAJOR  JOHN  A.   GRIFFIN,  city  engineer,  Los 

Angeles. 
MRS.    J.    G.    GERLAOH,   Richmond. 

JOHN    G.    GERLACH,    city    councilman,    Rich- 
mond. 

DR.   CAROLINE  HOWES,   health   officer.   Corn- 
ing,  Cal. 

GUY  WILFRID  HAYLER,  city  planning  expert, 
San  Francisco. 

B.  F.  HUDSPETH,  postmaster,  Chico,  Cal. 

DR.    JOHN    S.    HAYM,    division    of    animal    in- 
dustry, Willows. 

WILLIAM  G.  HERMS,  entomologist,  Berkeley. 

JOHN  W.  HICKEY,  statistician,  Sacramento. 

S.  S.  HULL,  city  trustee.  King  City. 
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C.    F.    HOYT,    state   department    of   agriculture, 

Sacramento. 
A.     F.     HAUVA,    division    of    animal    Industry, 

Eurelta. 
JOHN  L.  HYNES,  supervisor,  San  Francisco. 
MRS.   D.  J.   HYNES,   San  Francisco. 
JAMES  HARPER,   mayor,   Pacific   Grove. 
R.  S.  HAWIjEY,  eng-ineer,  Emeryville. 
H.    C.    HENKEN,    department    of    public    works, 

Oakland. 
CHARLES  E.  HEAVES,  city  manager,  Alameda. 
C.   E.   HICKOK,  city  engineer,  Alameda. 
C.  F.  HUDDLESTON,  milk  inspector,  Pasadena. 
AVM.  L.  HOOD,  county  health  officer,  Tuolumne. 
DR.  J.  S.  HIBBEN,  health  officer,  Pasadena. 
MRS.  J.  S.  HIBBEN,  Pasadena. 
JAY  A.   HINMAN,  mayor,  Bakersfield. 
DON    J.     HADDOCK,      chamber    of    commerce, 

Santa  Monica. 
R.    H.    HUBBARD,   city  manager,    Bakersfield. 
GEORGE  L.  HOODENPYD,  city  attorney,  Long 

Beach. 
H.  L.  HOGAN,  city  attorney,  Oakland. 
G.  F.  HYATT,  city  manager,  Coronado. 

C.  L.  HUGGINS,  city  engineer,  Berkeley. 

D.  J.  HALL,  city  attorney,  Richmond. 
JOHN  A.  HELD,  councilman,   San  Diego. 
GEORGE  HILDRETH,  auditor,  Vallejo. 
DR.  S.  IGLICK,  health  officer,  Orland. 

J.  P.  IVERSON,  chief  of  the  division  of  animal 
industry. 

DR.   O.  C.  JONES,  health  officer,  Lompoc. 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  JACKSON,  county  livestock 
inspector,    Chico. 

J.   A.   JARMAN,  councilman,  Alturas,   Cal. 

J.  G.  JACKLEY,  department  of  agriculture,  Sac- 
ramento. 

DR.  W.  F.  JONES,  health  officer,  San  Rafael. 

J.  R.  JENSON,  mayor,  Gustine. 

FRED  L.  JOHNSTON,  city  manager,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

GUY  P.  JONES,  state  board  of  health,  Sacra- 
mento. 

MARIE  L.  KENT,  public  health  nurse.  Willows. 

FRANK  J.  KIEFFER,  New  York. 

JOS.  B.  KAHN,  superintendent  board  public 
utilities,  Alameda,  Cal. 

FRANK  KASSON,  city  clerk,   Palo  Alto. 

MRS.   FRANK  IvASSON,   Palo  Alto. 

FRANK  L.  KELLY,  state  board  of  health,  Berk- 
eley. 

DR.  W.  H.  KELLOGG,  state  board  of  health, 
Berkeley. 

C.   N.   KIRKBRIDGE,  city  attorney,  San  Mateo. 

DR.  E.  M.  KEEF,  inspector  state  department  of 
agriculture. 

R.  W.  KEENE,  Hersey  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

WM.  J..  LOCKE,  city  attorney,  Alameda. 

CHARLES  S.  LAMB,  secretary  playground  com- 
mission,  Los  Angeles. 

ALBERT  LANNER,  city  attorney,  Fullerton, 
also  of  La  Brea. 

DR.   J.   A.   LEPLEY,  city  health  officer,  Covina. 

H.  S.  LINDERMAN,  state  irrigation  association, 
SacraiTiento. 

PERCY  V.  LONG,  past  president  League,  San 
Francisco. 

DR.  S.  C.  LONG,  health  officer,  Bakersfield. 

RENEL  A.  LAIRD,  president  board  of  trustees, 
Alturas. 

DR.  I.  G.  LA  RUE,  inspector  department  of 
agriculture,    San  Diego. 

GRANT  M.  LORRAINE,  city  manager,  Al- 
hambra. 


A.   Ll.\THAM,   councilman,  Alameda. 

A.  W.  LINCHEID,  trustee,  Pittsburg. 

E.  E.  LEIGHTON,  attorney,  department  of  agri- 
culture,   Los  Angeles. 

CARL  E.  LAYE,  A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

S.  B.  MORRISON,  chief  engineer,  Pasadena, 
water  commission. 

EARL  D.  MINTON,  board  of  trustees,  Mountain 
View. 

THOMAS  MATTHEWS,  mayor,  Marysville. 

W.  M.  MEEK,   city  engineer,  Marysville. 

PARCY  H.  MILLBERRY,  health  officer,  Lake- 
port. 

MRS.   P.  H.   MILLBERRY,  trustee,  Laksport. 

PATRICIA  MILLBERRY,  Lakeport. 

ELIZABETH  McMANIS,  social  service  director, 
Los  Angeles. 

DEMERRIS  MOON,  social  service  bureau.  Long 
Beach. 

B.  B.  MARTSOFF,  city  clerk.  Eagle  Rock. 
CHARLES  H.  MANN,  city  trustee,  Anaheim. 
H.  F.  MOODY,  auditor  and  assessor,  San  Diego. 
ERNEST  J.   MOTT,   official  reporter,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 

I.  L.  MAGGE,  health  officer,  Venice. 

FRANK  C.  MERRITT,  assistant  city  clerk,  Oak- 
land. 

JOHN  H.  MELLON,  Oakland  health  department, 
Oakland. 

H.  A.  IVLYSON,  secretary  of  the  League,  San 
Francisco. 

E.   MEYBEN,  master  mechanic,   Berkeley. 

ALBERT  MANSFIELD,  city  attorney.  Redwood 
City. 

GEORGE  MATTIS,  engineer,  Oakland,  Cal. 

B.  D.  MASOR,  department  of  agriculture,  For- 
tuna. 

JOHN  S.  MEYERS,   city  auditor,  Los  Angeles. 

NORMAN  E.  MALCOLM,  city  attorney,  Palo 
Alto. 

JOHN  A.  MORTON,  city  engineer,  Santa  Mon- 
ica. 

GEORGE  H.  McGINLEY,  Santa  Monica. 

J.  E.  McCURDY,  city  attorney,  Daly  City. 

B.  L.  McCUE,  city  attorney,   Colusa,  Cal. 

A.    B.   McREYNOLDS,   city  clerk.   King  City. 

VIDA  McL.   DOGGETH,  city  clerk,   Santa  Rosa. 

D.  S.  McFARLAND,  Neptune  Meter  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 

CHAS.  McELVAINE,  street  superintendent,  San 
Bernardino. 

MRS.    CHAS.   McELVAINE,    San   Bernardino. 

JOHN  A.  McGILVROY,  assistant,  legislative 
council,   Sacramento. 

M.  E.  McDONALID,  veterinary  inspector,  Sac- 
ramento. 

J.  E.  McMillan,  veterinary  inspector. 

VICTOR  R.  McLUCAS,  city  attorney,  Santa 
Monica. 

J.   A.   McVITTIE,  city  manager,  Richmond. 

VICTOR  D.  McCarthy,  city  clerk,  El  Segundo. 

J.  E.  NILES,  councilman,  Alturas. 

S.  S.   NORTON,  councilman.  Redding. 

HARRY  NEEL,  JR.,  city  engineer,  Santa  Maria. 

L.  E.  NORTHROPS,  Neptune  Meter  Co..  Los 
Angeles. 

D.  W.   MacNAIR,  dairy  inspector. 

JAMES  M.  OWENS,  highway  engineer,  San 
Francisco. 

CHAS.   ACKERMAN,   Carlisle   &  Co. 

A.  L.  O'BANNON,  city  health  officer,  Santa 
Barbara. 

JACK  OBERLE,  traveling  clinic,  Fresno. 

HUGH  R.  OSBURN,  city  attorney.  King  City. 
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J.  E.  OLIVE,  engineer.  King  City. 

■G.  W.  OSTBRHOUT,  Dinuba. 

R.  V.  ORBISON,  city  manager.  South  Pasadena. 

MRS.  MARIE  L..  OGBORN,  councilwoman,  Rich- 
mond. 

LOUIS  OLSEN,  health  officer,  Palo  Alto. 

MRS.  L.  OLSEN,  Palo  Alto. 

MRS.  LOUIS  OLSEN,  guest,  Palo  Alto. 

PHILIP  OLSEN,  assistant  health  officer,  Palo 
Alto. 

GEORGE  T.   OLIVER,   city  engineer,   Pittsburg. 

CHARLES  J.  POWERS,  supervisor,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

V.  V.  PETERS,  A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ERNEST  H.   PAPB,  health  officer,  Berkeley. 

HORACE  PORTER,  mayor,  Riverside. 

MRS.   HORACE   PORTER,   Riverside. 

DR.  L.  M.  POWERS,  health  commissioner,  Los 
Angeles. 

R.  S.  PRUSSIA,  illumination  engineer,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  A.  PORTER,  health  officer,  Nevsrport  Beach. 

M.   C.   POLK,  trustee,  Chico. 

DR.  C.  H.  PHINNEY,  health  officer.  Eagle  Rock. 

W.  R.   POWER,  mayor.   Redding. 

GEORGE  PICKFORD,  trustee,  Fresno. 

CHARLES  T.  PHILLIPS,  consulting  electrical 
eng-ineer,  Mountain  View. 

CHARLES  D.  POPE,  Warren  Bros.  Company, 
Oakland. 

ERNEST  PICKERING,  Santa  Monica. 

DR.  G.  A.  PFAFFMAN,  division  of  animal  in- 
dustrv,  Sacramento. 

EDWARD  T.  ROSS,  chief  sanitary  inspector, 
state  board  of  health. 

A.  E.   REYNOLDS,  trustee,  Auburrt. 
GEORGE    W.    RICHARDS,    councilman,    Marys- 

ville. 

C.  B.  RAITT,  superintendent  Los  Angeles  play- 
ground   department,    Los    Angeles. 

REV.  DOUGLAS  T.   REED,  Willows. 

CLAUDE  REDWINE,  mayor,   Mountain  View. 

E.  A.  ROBISON,  city  manager.  Redding. 

E.  V.  RUBEL,  mayor,   Santa  Maria. 

W.   E.   RUTHERFORD,  mayor,   Santa  Rosa. 

MRS.  W.  B.  RUTHERFORD,  Santa  Rosa. 

W.  M.  RUSSELL,  state  department  of  agricul- 
ture, Fresno. 

FRANK  RIBDB,   councilman,   San  Rafael. 

CARL  B.  RUEGER,  mayor.  El  Segundo. 

HARRY  B.  RILEY,  commissioner  of  finance. 
Long  Beach. 

E.  L.  RANDALL,  city  attorney,  Corning. 

B.  VAN  RIPER,  city  clerk,  auditor  and  assessor, 
Bakersfleld. 

JAMES  R.  RICHARDSON,  trustee,  Redondo 
Beach. 

S.   A.   REYNOLDS,   mayor,   Chico. 

A.  H.   RANKIN,  health  officer,   Daly  City. 

ROBERT  M.   RBID,  Oakdale,  Cal. 

EDWARD  B.  STANWOOD,  city  clerk,  Marys- 
ville. 

R.   SHORES,  city  attorney,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

DR.  N.  SIANI,  assistant  health  officer,  Stock- 
ton. 

R.  J.   STEVENSON,  San  Francisco. 

E.  F.  SOATTBRGOOD,  chief  electrical  engineer, 
Los  Angeles. 

DR.  W.  J.  STEPHENS,  health  officer.  Meridian, 
Sutter  County. 

CHESTER  A.  SMITH,  marshal  and  tax  col- 
lector, Marysville. 

DR.  NBY  M.  SALLIS,  health  officer,  Williams. 

DR.  FLETCHER  G.  SANBORN,  city  health 
officer,   Arcadia,    Cal. 

MRS.   RAY  SAUER,  Bast  San  Diego. 

WILLIAM  STILLINGS,  trustee,  Sebastopol. 

FORD  SNYDER,  JR.,  city  clerk,  Tehachapi. 

MRS.  FORD  SNYDER,  JR.,   Tehachapi. 

O.  E.  STB^VARD,  city  manager,  Anaheim. 

WILLIAM  STARK,  mayor,  Anaheim. 

J.   M.   STANTON,  mayor,   Covina. 

MRS.  DONALD  SANBORN,    Arcadia. 


MRS.  W.  W.   SCOTT,  Richmond,  Cal. 

R.  G.  ST.  GEORGE,  city  clerk,  Fresno. 

A.  S.  SMITH,  San  Francisco. 

PAUL  B.  STEINTORF,  city  clerk,  Calexico. 

EUGENE   W.    SMITH,    city   clerk   and  assessor, 

W.   W.    SCOTT,   councilman,  Richmond,   Cal. 

H.  F.  SPENCER,  mayor.  Walnut  Creek. 

H.  H.   SMITH,  mayor,  Daly  City. 

BURR  T.  SNYDER,  citv  laboratory,  Sacramento. 

MISS  LILLIAN  E.  SMITH,  city  auditor  and 
clerk,  Alhambra. 

A.  RAY  SAUER,  JR.,  mayor.  Bast  San  Diego. 

DR.   KIRBY  SMITH,  health  officer,   Oakland. 

FRED  P.   TUTTLE,  JR.,   city  attorney.  Auburn. 

C.  E.  TAYLOR,  assistant  secretary,  council, 
Los  Angeles. 

O.  C.  TRETTEN,  Portland  Cement  Association, 
San  Francisco. 

MISS  OLIVA  LEE  TIBDBBOHL,  supervisor  of 
occupational  therapy  of  the  California  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  Fresno. 

G.  R.  TABOR,  trustee,   Sebastopol. 

A.   TREMBLY,   councilman,  Santa  Rosa. 

C.  G.  TILLOTSON,  health  officer,  Dinuba,  Cal. 

H.  E.  TORGESON,  field  inspector  and  bacteri- 
ologist. United  Milk  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

H.  IVOR  THOMAS,  city  auditor,  Santa  Monica. 

G.   B.   TANKAU,  city  clerk,  Exeter,   Cal. 

A.  S.  TIEDEMAN,  California  Housing  Institute, 
San  Francisco. 

J.  N.  TERWILLIGER,  city  clerk,  Montague. 

M.  B.  TEMPLETON,  city  clerk,  Hayward. 

J.   F.   TURNER,   city  trustee,   San  Mateo. 

J.  A:  VARNI,  mayor,  Hercules. 

W.   B.  VANCOE,  city  clerk,  Alameda. 

"W.  A.  VANDERGRIFT,  mayor,  Pomona. 

WINSLOW  W.  VIBRRA,  city  clerk,  Albany. 

L.  E.  VOYER,  illuminating  engineer,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

AGNES  D.  WILLITS,  deputy  city  clerk,  San 
Bruno. 

RICHARD  J.  WELCH,  supervisor,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

NETTIE  A.  WILLITTS,  city  clerk,  San  Bruno. 

F.  E.   WELLS,   mayor.   Fowler. 

MRS.  F.  D.  WEBSTER,  National  Meter  Co.,  San 

Francisco. 
FRED  D.   WEBSTER,   National  Meter  Co.,   San 

Francisco. 
HAROLD   D.   WEBER,    secretary  to  the  mayor, 

Oakland. 
T.   N.  "WATSON,  city  manager,  Glendale. 
HARRY  R.  WEIPBR,   Lower  Lake,  Lake  Co. 
R.   N.  WOLFE,  city  attorney,  Pittsburg-,   Cal. 
GEORGE    P.    waLSON,    city    trustee,    Newport 

G.  S.  WHITEHEAD,  city  engineer,  San  Mateo. 
HARRY  K.  WITZEL,  councilman,   San  Diego. 
ALLEN  H.  WRIGHT,  city  clerk,   San  Dieg-o. 
DR.    F.    G.    WHITEHEAD,   inspector  division   of 

animal  industry. 
H.   C.  WANGHOP,   city  clerk.  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
J.  AV.  WOODHOUSE,  mayor,  Dinuba,  Cal. 
IRA    D.     WHITAKBR,     state     dairy     inspector, 

Modesto. 
CHARLES  R.  WHITE,  city  milk  inspector. 
J.   T.  B.  WARNE,  city  attorney,   Sonora,   Cal. 
J.    C.   WEBSTER,   city  trustee,   Sonora. 
DR.  F.  P.  WILCOXON,  inspector,  department  of 

agriculture,   Los  Angeles. 
L.   WORREL,   Austin   Road  Machinery  Co.,    San 

Francisco. 
DR.   SHERMAN  T.  WHITE,  county  health  offi- 
cer. Redding. 
DR.  A.  R.  WATERS,  trustee,   Ohico. 
BLANCHE  H.  WEBSTER,  trustee.  Sonora. 
E.    L.   WRIGHT,    superintendent,    Orland   Water 

works,   Orland. 
L.  H.  "SVATSON,  tru.stee.  Mountain  View. 
MRS.  GEORGE  P.  WILSON,  Newport  Beach. 
DR.    W.    H.   WALKER,   health   officer.    Willows. 

Cal. 
MRS.  W.  H.  WALKER,  Willows,  Cal. 
FRED  C.  WHEELER,  city  council,  Los  Angeles. 
G.   GORDON  WHITNALL,  secretary  consultant, 

city  planning  commission,  Los  Angeles. 
SOPHIA  M.    BLACK,   public   health   nurse.   Red 

Bluff. 
DR.     F.     F.     GUNDRUM,     vice-president,     state 

board  of  health,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER.  1920 


To  the  jMembers  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities : 

Leaving  the  report  of  the  year's  activi- 
ties of  the  League  to  the  Executive 
Secretary,  my  report  will  be  confined 
to  a  suggestion  that  may  operate  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  organ- 
ization and  to  bring  into  closer  relation- 
ship the  several  municipalities  of  the 
State. 

The  functions  exercised  by  municipali- 
ties are  extremely  varied  and  extensive 
and  range  from  the  exercise  of  police 
powers  to  the  operation  of  public  utili- 
ties; at  the  same  time  these  functions 
are  identical,  and  cities  and  towns  have 
a  community  interest  in  their  proper 
exercise.  This  communal  interest  should 
lead  to  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation 
and  there  should  be  legislative  sanction 
for  a  joint  use  of  municipal  powers  on 
whatever  occasions  should  arise  and 
enable  two  or  more  municipalities  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  their  mutual 
advantage. 

Conjoining  municipalities  in  this  way 
would  be  able  to  operate  joint  garbage 
cr  sewage  works  or  maintain  park  areas 
convenient  to  all  or  collectively  operate 
a  public  utility.  Various  or  all  cities 
could  unite  in  legal  or  other  proceedings 
where  mutual  interest  prevailed  or  even 
might  jointly  carry  the  risks  attendant 
upon  the  employers'  compensation  law. 
They  could  jointly  purchase  and  operate 
street  repair  or  construction  outfits  or 
undertake  experimental  work  which 
would  be  beyond  the  power  of  a  single 
municipality  to  do.  Or  it  might  be 
possible  for  two  or  more  of  our  smaller 
towns  to  jointly  employ  a  city  manager, 
street  superintendent  or  health  officer, 
thus  lessening  the  burden  upon  eacli  and 
at  the  same  time  enabling  them  to  obtain 
the  services  of  a   high-class  official. 


I  have  made  a  rough  draft  of  an 
enabling  act  which  if  thought  proper 
may  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
which  will  enable  municipalities  to 
jointly  exercise  powers  now  conferred 
by  law  on  municipalities  severally. 

To  epitomize  its  provisions  without 
reading  in  full,  it  may  be  stated : 

1.  It  provides  that  like  powers 
possessed  by  two  or  more  municipalities 
may  be  jointly  exercised  under  such  an 
agreement  as  may  be  mutually  entered 
into. 

2.  Such  agreements  may  provide  for 
contributions  to  be  made  by  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  agreement. 

3.  The  agreement  may  provide  for 
an  agency  to  execute  the  purpose  of 
the  agreement  and  to  expend  and  con- 
trol all  funds  contributed  by  the  parties 
or  received  upon  the  mutual  account. 

■1.  A  proper  accountancy  of  joint 
funds  must  be  provided  for. 

5.  The  agreement  shall  provide  for 
the  method  of  its  recission  or  termina- 
tion. 

It  might  be  wise  to  include  in  its  pro- 
visions a  like  authority  for  agreements 
to  be  made  between  municipalities  and 
counties. 

Under  such  statutory  authority  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  several  cities 
and  counties  bordering  on  the  San 
Francisco  bay  to  construct  tunnels  or 
bridges  under  or  across  the  bay  or  to 
operate  ferries  or  other  means  of  trans- 
])ortation.  It  would  permit  cities  and 
counties  to  jointly  maintain  jails,  public 
li])raries  or  other  public  buildings,  parks 
or  other  institutions.  It  would  also  per- 
mit joint  efforts  in  flood  control,  sewage 
or  drainage  systems  or  enable  a  joint 
sanitary  inspection. 

In  certain  cases  this  League  could  be 
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constituted  the  agency  for  carrying  out 
a  program  that  would  be  for  mutual 
benefit ;  in  fact,  the  league  organiza- 
tion itself  could  be  formed  by  mutual 
agreement  (the  same  as  it  now  is)  but 
would  have  a  legal  sanction  and  stand- 
ing which  it  does  not  now  possess. 

Believing  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  progressive,  produce  a  larger  com- 
munity of  interest  between  municipali- 
ties, remove  some  of  the  rivalry  and 
provincialism  that  now  exists,  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  each  other 
and  appreciation  of  our  common  pur- 
poses, I  submit  this  measure  for  your 
consideration. 

The  following  is  a  financial  statement 
of  the  League  for  the  past  year: 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
(October  14,  1919) 

Balance  on  hand $1808.21 

Received   from   dues 3052.00 

Received  a/c  Pacific 

^lunicipalities  122.50 

Total , .:$4982.71 

DISBURSEMENTS 
(November  1,  1920) 

Total  checks  drawn- -$4640.19 

Balance  cash  on  hand 342.52 

Expenses  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Salaries    - $2700.00 

Clerical 572.75 

Rent    - 195.00 

Stationery   178.30 

Postage  164.39 

Traveling  74.20 

Telephone  and   Telegraph 68.63 

Convention  Expenses 366.00 

Dues  15.00 

Extraordinary  20.00 

Miscellaneous 102.17 

a/c  Pacific  Municipalities. 183.75 

Total -$4640.19 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 


The  League  of  California  IMunicipali- 
ties  continues  to  prosper  and,  according 
to  the  reports  received,  still  holds  the 
lead  over  all  other  similar  organizations 
in  this   country. 

The  last  issue  of  the  State  Controller's 
report  shows  that  California  has  249 
incorporated  cities  and  towns.  Out  of 
this  number  235  belong  to  the  League. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  creditable 
showing. 

In  order  that  our  organization  may 
hold  this  leading  position  and  retain 
its  large  membership,  real  service  must 
be  given  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  its  maintenance.  The  cities  and 
towns  must  be  made  to  realize  that  a 
great  many  benefits  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  support  of  an  organization  of 
this  character.  The  holding  of  these 
annual  meetings  and  the  publication  of 
an  official  organ  are  'of  great  value  in 


themselves,  but  other  and  additional 
services  must  be  rendered,  especially  to 
the  small  town,  if  we  desire  to  retain 
the  leading  position  which  we  now  hold. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  appreciable 
services  is  the  collection  and  loan  of 
municipal  ordinances.  It  is  of  inestim- 
able value  for  the  city  attorney  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  framing  a  new 
ordinance  to  have  before  him  copies  of 
similar  ordinances  which  have  been 
adopted  and  tried  out  by  other  munici- 
palities. Another  attractive  service  is 
the  collection  and  loan  of  model  forms 
for  various  legal  proceedings  such  as 
those  involved  in  the  organization,  an- 
nexation or  consolidation  of  municipali- 
ties, the  opening  or  widening  of  streets, 
or  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

The  Hand-Book  which  was  issued  by 
the  League  several  years  ago  was  another 
service  that  met  with  universal  approval. 
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Such  a  work  is  of  great  value  to  the 
small  cities  and  towns.  A  new  edition 
is  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be 
off  the  press  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  coi?t  of  paper  and  printing,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  a  slight  charge 
for  this  edition,  sufficient  to  cover  the 
actual   cost. 

Another  important  service  is  that 
which  is  performed  by  the  League  in  the 
matter  of  new  legislation.  The  great 
work  done  by  our  legislative  committees 
has  not  been  fully  appreciated.     As  a 


matter  of  fact,  this  feature  alone  has 
resulted  in  saving  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  our  municipalities. 

Recent  published  records  show  that 
Leagues  of  ^Municipalities  or  similar 
institutions,  exist  in  thirty-five  States  of 
the  union.  Outside  of  California,  the 
most  thriving  organizations  are  to  be 
found  in  Iowa,  New  York  and  'New 
Jersey.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know 
that  California  in  this  respect  still 
retains  a  position  of  supremacy. 
WM.  J.  LOCKE, 

Executive  Secretary. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  LORIN  A.  HANDLEY 


Tuesday  Afternoon.   November  9,   1920 


]\[r.  Ralph  I.  Criswell,  Councilman, 
of  Los  Angeles : 

'Sir.  Chairman :  On  behalf  of  the  Los 
Angeles  delegation,  I  have  a  resolution 
which  I  desire  to  present  at  this  time, 
and  I  ask  the  privilege  of  reading  it : 

Whereas,  in  the  year  that  has  passed 
since  our  last  session,  our  honored  and 
esteemed  past  President,  Lorin  A. 
Handley,  Iras  been  taken  from  our  midst 
by  death,  and 

Whereas,  Lorin  Handley,  in  his  years 
of  intimate  association  with  the  affairs 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties had,  by  his  devotion  to  the  purposes 
of  the  League  and  his  earnest  efforts  in 
its'  behalf  contributed  so  much  to  its  suc- 
cess, and  whose  genial  and  strong  per- 
sonality had  endeared  him  in  the  hearts 
of  his  many  associates  among  whom  we 
are  proud  to  be  numbered, 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  That 
the  League  of  California  ^lunicipalities 
in  Convention  assembled  express  its 
deepest  sorrow  in  the  untimely  death  of 
^Ir.  Handley  from  causes  as  yet  not 
entirely  known  to  us;  and  be  it  further, 

Resolved,  that  we  hereby  express  our 
utmost  confidence  that  the  Lorin  A. 
Handley.  so  well  known  and  beloved  of 
us  was  still  the  same  Lorin  A.  Handley 
as  we  knew  him,  and  that  time  will 
demonstrate  the  earnestness  and  integ- 
ritv  of  his  service  in  liehalf  of  his  Gov- 


ernment, as  we  know  it  to  -have  been 
for  his  City  and  his  State. 

Be  It  Finally  Resolved,  that  these 
resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes 
and  a  copy  thereof  forwarded  to  the 
bereaved   family. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

^Ir.  Fred  C.  Wheeler,  Councilman,  of 
Los  Angeles : 

3Ir.  Chairman  and  delegates  of  this 
cQuvention :  As  one  who  for  a  number 
of  years  was  identified  Avith  the  work 
of  ^Ir.  Handley,  I  would  beg  the  privi- 
lege of  seconding  the  motion  to  adopt 
this  resolution.  The  Angel  of  Death  has 
come  our  way,  and  he  has  gone  again. 
And  on  his  return  Hight,  while  soaring 
heavenward,  homeward,  he  carried  with 
him  all  that  was  mortal  of  our  friend. 

The  Book  says,  "Speech  is  silver,  but 
silence  is  golden,"  yet  a  word  or  two 
may  be  in  order.  Spoken  eulogies  are 
but  vain  words.  Real  eulogies  are  works 
of  men  that  live.  We  miss  Lorin 
Handley.  We  miss  his  pleasant  smile. 
We  miss  his  hearty  handshake.  We  miss 
his  eloquent  tongue.  We  miss  his  guid- 
ing council.  The  municipalities  of  this 
State  have  lost  in  him  a  valuable  friend. 

As  City  Clerk  of  Los  Angeles,  he  was 
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an  honor  to  himself.  As  President  of 
our  Board  of  Public  Works,  he  was  a 
valuable  asset,  and  as  a  member  of  this 
organization— and  for  two  years  its  pres- 
ident— his  impress  upon  the  future  his- 
tory of  this  State  will  be  generally 
acknowledged.  As  a  student  he  sat 
under  the  tutelage  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
at  Princeton  Universit3^  As  a  construc- 
tive citizen  of  California,  we  honor  him. 
What  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  man's 
value?  It  is  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  he  found  it.  Lorin  Handley's  life 
and  works  answer  affirmatively  this  test. 
As  we  stand  upon  the  ocean  shore  and 
toss  a  pebble  into  the  water,  we  see 
the  wave  that  radiates  from  the  center. 
Science  tells  us  that  the  force  of  that 
stone  goes  thru  all  time  and  eternity. 


So  the  good  works  of  Lorin  Handley  will 
survive. 

In  our  cemeteries  are  monuments  of 
bronze  and  granite  to  the  memories  of 
warriors,  poets,  and  artists.  But  when 
these  have  crumbled  to  dust  beneath  the 
ages  of  time,  a  monument  to  Lorin 
Handley  will  still  be  standing,  engraved 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  Cali- 
fornia people.  What  there  is  in  the 
Great  Beyond  I  know  not,  but  this  I 
know,  that  in  that  great  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, when  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead 
and  the  earth  surrenders  her  own,  when 
we  stand  before  the  Judgment  Bar  of 
the  Almighty  God,  it  can  be  said,  "He 
left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it." 

Chairman  Lorraine:  All  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  will  please  signify  it  by 
standing.  The  resolution  carried  unan- 
imously. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS  AND 
ACTION  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


Thursday,  November  11,  1920 


^Ir.  C.  E.  Hewes,  City  Manager  of 
Alameda,  presiding:  Is  the  Resolutions 
Committee  ready  to  report? 

Mayor  S.  A.  Reynolds,  of  Chico, 
Chairman:   We  are,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Hew^es:  Will  you  please 
state  what  the  resolution  is  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee. 

]\Iayor  Reynolds:  I  want  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  that 
some  of  these  vital  matters  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  as  late  as  two 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  and  there 
art  therefore  one  or  two  that  are  re- 
ferred back  without  recommendation. 

By  that  we  do  not  want  it  understood 
that  the  Resolutions  Committee  are  in 
any  way  opposed  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  resolutions,  but  that  we  deem  them 
of  such  importance  that  we  did  not  feel 


called  upon  to  report  them  back  with 
any  recommendation  in  the  short  time 
allowed  for  their  consideration.  We 
submit  our  report  in  the  order  in  which 
the  resolutions  were  received  by  the 
committee:  Resolution  Number  1  is  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  the  Cities  and  Counties  of 
the  State  of  California  have  a  serious 
tuberculosis  problem  in  their  own  com- 
munities, and 

Whereas,  the  State  has  no  provision 
for  non-residents  suffering  with  tubercu- 
losis, and 

Whereas,  the  housing  of  tuberculosis 
patients  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  resort 
counties  of  California ; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
California  League  of  Municipalities  re- 
spectfully urge  the  State,  City,  and 
County  Health  Officers  of  the  Eastern 
and  j\Iiddle  Western  States  to  publish, 
during  the  winter  months,  a  warning 
against    the    migration    of    tuberculosis 
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persons  of  very  limited  means  or  those 
who  are  indigent,  unless  the  patient  is 
able  to  give  a  guarantee  that  he  will  be 
cared  for.  Otherwise  it  will  entail  hard- 
ship and  misery  for  the  patient  and  con- 
stitute a  serious  problem  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  patient  attempts  to 
live." 

This  comes  from  the  Health  Section. 

The  Committee  recommend  its  adop- 
tion. 

(Upon  motion  duly  seconded,  the  Res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted). 

Mayor  Reynolds  :  Resolution  Number 
2  is  the  Civil  Service  Resolution,  to-wit : 

"Whereas,  concerted  efforts  have 
been  and  are  now  being  made  to  cause 
various  California  municipalities  to 
adopt  in  their  charters  a  civil  service 
system  containing  a  non-removal  rule  by 
which  the  power  of  discipline  and  re- 
moval of  subordinates  is  taken  from  the 
Department  heads  and  delegated  to  sepa- 
rate Civil  Service  Boards  of  Commis- 
sions; and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  shown  by  the 
past  experiences  of  various  cities  in  the 
United  States  which  have  adopted  the 
said  non-removal  rule  that  it  destroys 
etficiency  among  city  employees  and  en- 
courages extravagance  and  dishonesty  in 
city  business;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
for  many  years  maintained  in  its  civil 
service  system  a  removal  rule  by  which 
Department  heads  are  given  the  final 
power  to  discipline  and  remove  subordi- 
nates without  the  right  of  appeal  there- 
from ;  and 

Whereas,  said  removal  rule  is  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  for  all  the 
municipalities  by  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  and  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  League  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  practically  all  civil  service  re- 
form leaders  of  this  nation  including 
such  national  leaders  as  George  William 
Curtis,  Carl  Sehulz,  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  Seth  Lowe,  General  Wink- 
ler, ]Moorfield  Storey,  William  J.  Foulke, 
Henry  F.  Hunt,  and  Ex-Presidents  Taft 
and  Roosevelt ;  and 

Whereas,  this  League  believes  that  it 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  munici- 


palities of  California  to  include  in  any 
civil  service  system  that  may  be  adopted 
a  removal  rule  giving  to  Department 
heads  the  final  power  to  discipline  and 
remove  subordinate  employes  without 
the  right  of  appeal  therefrom ;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  this  League  of  California 
Municipalities  in  regular  convention  as- 
sembled in  the  City  of  Chico,  State  of 
California,  on  this  11th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  that  it  be  recommended  to  any 
California  municipality  intending  to 
adopt  a  civil  service  system  in  its  charter 
that  there  be  incorporated  in  said  civil 
service  system  a  removal  rule  containing 
the  principal  of  the  Federal  removal  rule 
by  which  department  heads  shall  have 
full  and  final  power  to  discipline  and 
remove  subordinate  employes;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion, duly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  League  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities. ' ' 

The  Committee  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

(On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously.) 

^Iayor  Reynolds:  The  third  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  tremendous  increase  in 
volume  and  tonnage  of  motor  vehicle 
traffic  in  and  through  municipalities  of 
the  State  has  produced  a  growing  need 
of  adequate  systems  of  major  streets  in 
the  cities  of  the  State ;  and 

Whereas,  to  care  for  this  form  of 
traffic  such  major  streets  must  necessar- 
ily be  wider  and  more  substantially  built 
than  purely  local  or  minor  streets;  and 

Wliereas,  the  utility  of  such  major 
streets  is  of  general  community  and 
inter-community  character  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  county  or  State  highway 
systems  immediately  at  the  city  bounda- 
ries; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  California  League 
of  Municipalities,  that  legal  means 
sliould  be  provided  for  the  classification 
in  municipalities  of  major  and  minor 
streets;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  minor  streets  continue 
to  be  amenable  to  present  improvement 
procedure  but  that  major  streets  be  de- 
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signed  and  financed  on  a  city-wide  plan 
and  that  such  major  highways  be  con- 
sidered functionally  as  continuations  of 
the  county  highway  systems  and  as  such 
be  jointly  maintained  by  the  respective 
city  and  county  in  which  they  are 
located. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  event  that  county 
aid  is  found  desirable  that  such  major 
street  system  of  any  city  shall  equal 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  dedi- 
cated mileage  of  streets  in  the  respective 
cities." 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee 

is  that  it  be  adopted. 

(On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  resolu- 
ti(  n  was  unanimously  adopted). 

]\Iayor  Reynolds  :  Resolution  Number 
4  covers  the  distribution  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle fund,  the  Resolution  Committee 
recommend  its  adoption  as  presented.  It 
is  as  follows : 

' '  Whereas,  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  law 
provides  a  highway  maintenance  fund 
through  the  medium  of  motor  license 
Mhich  fund  today  is  distributed  equally 
between  the  State  and  various  counties 
exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
respective  highway  systems;  and 

Whereas,  there  exists  many  miles  of 
highway  lyiug  within  the  bounds  of  the 
municipalities  that  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  their  share  of  the  motor  vehicle 
fund  for  maintenance  for  such  highway 
streets  generally  needed  by  the  traveling 
public ;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  policy  contrib- 
utes to  the  poor  quality  of  major  streets 
so  generally  found  throughout  the  State ; 
and 

Whereas,  the  demands  made  upon 
municipalities  in  the  character  of  such 
major  streets  is  made  by  the  general 
traveling  publie,  much  of  it  in  the  form 
of  through  traffic ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  California  League 
of  Municipalities  advocate  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  law  to  provide  a  propor- 
tionate returu  to  the  municipalities  of 
the  State  of  their  share  of  the  motor 
vehicle  funds  or  in  lieu  of  such  funds 
to  provide  for  county  aid  in  reasonable 
form  on  such  of  the  municipal  major 
streets  as  constitute  links  in  the  highway 
systems  of  the  State  and  counties." 


(On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted). 

Mayor  Reynolds:  Resolution  Num- 
ber 5  is  as  follows : 

' '  Whereas,  many  of  our  municipalities 
are  confronted  by  a  condition  which 
causes  them  great  embarrassment  and 
confusion  in  the  matter  of  providing  for 
the  cost  of  certain  improvements  such 
as  sewers,  storm  drains,  street  paving, 
and  sidewalks  in  front  of  school  prop- 
erty, and  there  being  no  satisfactory 
method  provided  by  law  which  Avill  al- 
low Boards  of  Education  to  assume  and 
pay  their  share  for  said  improvements; 
and 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  legislature 
should  provide  means  whereby  said 
Boards  may  have  the  right  to  assume 
such  obligations;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  League  of  California 
]\Iunicipalities  in  convention  assembled, 
that  we  request  our  Secretary  to  inquire 
into  this  matter,  and  present  to  the  legis- 
lature such  amendments  to  the  existing 
law  as  will  permit  school  districts  to 
pay  assessments  imposed  for  street 
improvements. ' ' 

Some  minor  changes  w^ere  made  in 
this  resolution,  which  were  submitted  to 
the  proposer  and  agreed  to  by  him.  The 
Committee  recommends  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  as  amended. 

''On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted). 

Mayor  Reynolds  :  Resolution  Number 
6  relates  to  excess  condemnation.  We  rec- 
ommend that  it  be  passed  as  amended, 
the  last  clause  having  been  struck  out 
by  the  Committee.  As  amended,  it  reads 
as  follows : 

"Whereas,  the  rapid  growth  in  motor 
transportation  is  requiring  increas- 
ing numbers  of  major  changes  in  our 
municipal  street  systems  to  which  exist- 
ing methods  of  financing  are  unsuited; 
and 

Whereas,  the  practice  of  excess  con- 
demnation— or  recoupment — has  proven 
to  be  successfully  employed  in  such  pub- 
lic works  and  has  many  qualities  of  fair- 
ness both  to  the  individual  and  the 
community;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  League  of  Califor- 
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nia  ^lunieipalities.  in  convention  assem- 
bled, lends  its  approval  to  the  practice 
as  applied  to  work  on  Major  Streets, 
Harbors,  Parks,  Civic  Centers  and  other 
surface  improvements  of  major  charac- 
ter, and  that  it  strongly  recommend  to 
the  next  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
the  resubmission  to  the  electors  of  the 
necessary    Constitutional    Amendment." 

(On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  amend- 
ment  was   unanimously   adopted.) 

Mayor  Reynolds  :  Resolution  Num- 
ber 7  relates  to  the  San  Francisco 
Harbor  front,  passing  it  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"Wliereas,  the  State  of  California  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  permitting  numici- 
palities  located  on  the  ocean  and  navig- 
able water  ways  to  control  their  respec- 
tive water  fronts  and  harbors  and  has 
granted  to  them  the  State's  interest 
thereto,  with  the  exception  of  the  water- 
front and  the  Harbor  of  San  Francisco 
and  certain  other  cities;  and 

Whereas,  no  reason  appears  why  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  these  cases 
being  desirous  of  securing  such  control ; 
therefore. 

Resolved,  by  the  League  of  California 
^Municipalities,  at  its  Annual  Convention 
at  Chico,  this  10th  day  of  November, 
1920,  that  the  State  of  California  be 
requested  to  do  by  San  Francisco  and 
other  cities  what  it  has  already  done 
])y  other  municipalities  and  surrender  to 
it  the  control  and  management  of  their 
harbors  and  waterfronts.     Also. 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California." 

The  Committee  changed  the  resolution 
as  presented  by  Supervisor  Welch  to 
include  other  cities  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  which  the  same  conditions 
exist,  and  reconnnended  its  passage  as 
amended. 

Supervisor  Welch  :  I  want  to  say,  as 
the  f  ramer  of  the  resolution,  that  I  read- 
ily accept  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Committee,  and  of  course,  it  will  be  ap- 
proved by  my  friends  from  San  Fran- 


cisco. Might  I  briefly  supplement  the 
resolution  and  take  up  but  a  moment  or 
two  of  the  Convention's  time,  and  per- 
haps save  time,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  down  for  a  talk  on  harbor 
control  for  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Convention  is 
pressed  for  time,  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram I  may  forego,  briefly  stating  the 
reasons  why  San  Francisco  is  desirous 
of  securing  control  of  her  own  liarbor. 
The  harbor  of  San  Francisco  has  always 
been  controlled  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture way  back  in  the  early  sixties. 
While  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  State  of 
California,  it  is  operated  through  a  com- 
mission provided  for  by  Statute,  yet  its 
treasury  fund  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
fund  from  that  of  other  funds  of  the 
State.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  self-sustaining  since  it  was  organ- 
ized in  the  year  1860.  In  other  words, 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  the 
tax  payers,  have  not  been  called  upon, 
through  direct  appropriation,  to  spend 
one  dollar,  and  there  have  been  $40,000,- 
000  or  $50,000,000  expended  in  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco.  We  have  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  control  of  the 
harbor.  It  is  not  a  question  of  State 
control,  national  control,  or  local  con- 
trol. It  is  a  question,  however,  of 
placing  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  like 
all  other  harbors  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
particularly  in  the  State  of  California, 
in  a  position  to  meet  the  demands  that 
are  bound  to  be  made  upon  it.  If  we 
can  believe,  and  we  should,  that  the 
natural  lines  of  commerce  and  trade 
will  expand  from  year  to  year  enormous- 
ly, as  has  recently  been  stated  by 
Captain  Robert  Dollar,  and  other  master 
minds,  it  is  at  once  apparent  to  you  that 
our  Harbor  must  be  put  in  shape  for 
that  expanded  trade.     It  has  been  pre- 
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dieted  by  the  master  minds  of  whom  I 
speak  that  in  25  to  30  years  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  control  the  world's  commerce, 
which  you  will  remember  was  removed 
by  successive  steps  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Eastern  Europe,  then  into 
Western  Europe,  and  finally  into  New 
York.  They  do  not  attempt  to  designate 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  or  any  other 
section  of  the  Coast,  but  speak  of  the 
Coast  itself.  And,  while  talking  for  San 
Francisco,  we  are  speaking  for  Cali- 
fornia. And  all  we  ask  is  that  San 
Francisco  be  put  in  the  same  position  in 
which  every  other  California  city  has 
been  placed,  and  let  it  be  in  a  position 
to  take  care  of  itself  and  work  out  its 
own  destiny  and  make  necessary  im- 
provements and  meet  conditions  as  they 
are  presented  from  time  to  time. 

In  order  to  secure  any  great  or  large 
harbor  development  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  it  is  now  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  request  the  legislature  to 
authorize  a  bond  issue,  and  then  wait 
for  a  general  election  two  years  there- 
after and  present  it  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  Then  we  have  to  go  up  and  down 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  entire 
State  and  make  a  campaign  of  education, 
because  a  campaign  of  education  is  nec- 
essary every  time  there  is  a  bond  issue  or 
anything  that  looks  like  a  dollar  mark  to 
be  found  on  the  ballot.  The  people  of 
the  State  of  California  and  particularly 
newcomers,  cannot  understand  that  this 
is  not  perhaps  a  tax  against  the  State  of 
California,  and  I  am  making  no  mis- 
statement when  I  tell  you  that  San  Fran- 
cisco bond  issues  have  been  defeated  by 
the  people  of  the  State — (and  they  have 
been  my  bond  issues,  because  at  that 
time  I  represented  San  Francisco  in  the 
State  Senate,  a  position  I  held  for  some- 
thing like  twelve  years,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  a  very  important  Committee 


so  far  as  this  matter  of  harbor  develop- 
ment is  concerned).  Those  bond  issues 
were  defeated,  and  we  had  to  wait  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  re-present  them 
to  the  legislature  and  wait  for  another 
two  years  to  finally  present  them  to 
the  People  of  the  State  of  California 
for  approval.  And  in  each  case  some 
sections  throughout  the  State  have  been 
misled  or  misguided  and  voted  against 
them. 

Now,  we  ought  not  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  being  held  back  in  that 
way.  There  are  none  of  you  who  are 
conversant-  with  the  conditions  that  ap- 
ply to  your  own  cities  but  what  know 
that  the  same  procedure  that  would 
otherwise  take  from  three  to  five  years' 
can  be  worked  out  within  ninety  days 
under  local  legislation.  And  that  is  the 
particular  reason,  gentlemen,  that  San 
Francisco  is  appealing  to  you  and  com- 
ing here  and  asking  for  your  endorse- 
ment of  the  resolution  that  has  been 
read  to  you. 

A  week  ago  last  Tuesday,  certain  char- 
ter legislation  was  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  for  ratification,  to 
permit  the  necessary  machinery  for  the 
operation  of  our  harbor  pursuant  to 
transfer  by  the  State  of  California  to 
the  City,  and  that  measure  w^as  carried 
by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  by  a 
big  majority.  It  of  course  had  its  op- 
ponents— that  is  natural.  There  never 
was  an  enterprise  of  any  kind  started 
but  that  it  had  its  opponents.  A  great 
commerce  is  bound  to  come  through  the 
Golden  Gate  from  the  Orient,  bound  not 
only  for  the  Pacific  Coast  but  for  the 
^Middle  West  and  the  East,  and  we  shall 
liave  one  of  the  busiest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world  today. 
So  let  us  place  San  Francisco  in  a  posi- 
tion where  she  will  not  lose  time  wiien 
it  becomes  necessary  to  act  quickly  in 
matters  concerning  her  harbor. 
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]\Iajor  John  A.  Griffin,  City  Engi- 
neer, Los  Angeles:  Before  we  take  a 
vote  on  the  resolution  before  the  house, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that, 
as  Harbor  Engineer  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
position  in  which  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco now  is,  and  I  know  how  I  would 
be  handicapped  myself  if  I  had  to  wait 
on  bond  issues  throughout  the  State,  to 
be  passed  on  among  people  who  might 
have  petty  jealousies  and  not  the  State's 
interest  at  heart.  Therefore  I  urge  the 
unanimous  vote  of  this  Convention,  giv- 
ing the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco a  chance  to  develop  its  harbor,  as 
we  have  had  our  chance  in  the  south, 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  the 
resolution  unanimously  adopted.) 

jMayor  Reynolds  :  Resolution  Num- 
ber 8  refers  to  City  housing,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  is  fully  informed  as  re- 
gards the  legislative  program  that  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing  of  California  and  other  public 
officials,  and  civic,  business,  technical, 
and  social  organizations,  at  the  direction 
of  Governor  Wm.  D.  Stephens;  and 

Whereas,  after  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  before  the  League  and  the 
lengthy  spirited  discussion  that  followed, 
it  was  evident  the  municipal  officials 
from  all  over  the  State  believe  the  State 
Housing  Acts  serve  a  very  essential 
need,  and  that  these  acts  properly  modi- 
fied in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
State  Housing  Commission,  and  the  en- 
actment of  uniform,  modern  regulations 
in  the  cities,  will  make  for  the  betterment 
of  the  public  welfare  and  the  safety  and 
healthfulness  of  the  occupants  of  build- 
ings, and  afford  reasonable  protection 
from  fire  and  conflagration  hazards,  and 
also  encourage  the  upbuilding  of  our 
cities  and  thereby  relieve  the  acute  short- 
age of  liousing;  and 

Whereas,  from  the  very  inception  of 
tliis   work   the    League    has   consistently 


supported  the  movement ;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  that  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia JMunicipalities  in  regular  session  does 
herel)y  endorse  and  pledge  its  support 
to  the  foregoing  legislative  program ;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Speakers  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  when  the  California  Legisla- 
ture convenes  in  January,  1921." 

That  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Health  Officers'  section, 
and  we  recommend  its  adoption  now. 

(On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted.) 
^Mayor  Reynolds:  Resolution  Num- 
ber 9  was  received  by  us  from  the  De- 
partment of  Clerks,  Auditors,  and  Asses- 
sors. The  resolution,  after  its  heading, 
was  broken  into  three  parts,  the  first  re- 
ferring to  ice  plants,  as  follows: 

' '  Resolved :  That  we,  the  department  of 
clerks,  auditors,  and  assessors  do  hereby 
recommend  and  request  that  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  take  the 
necessary  action  to  the  following  ends : 

First,  to  work  for  the  clarification  of 
the  present  State  law  defining  utilities 
that  municipalities  may  engage  in  and 
specifically  include  ice  plants  in  the 
utilities  that  may  be  so  engaged  in." 

The  Committee  recommends  that  that 
be  adopted. 
Then : 

"Second:  To  work  for  a  betterment 
of  power  conditions  by  some  method  to 
the  end  that  nuinicipalities  may  com])ine 
to  take  advantage  of  preference  given 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  munici- 
palities in  hydro-electric  power  matters, 
or  to  give  publicity  to  and  work  for 
State  ownership  of  hydro-electric 
power. ' ' 

On  behalf  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee, I  will  say  that  with  reference  to  the 
recommendation  as  to  hydro-electric 
power,  we  consider  it  better  covered  in 
Resolution  No.  12,  which  was  referred 
back  to  Mr.  IMason,  and  will  be  read 
later,  and  I  think  you  will  find  the  points 
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are  covered,  and  therefore  this  particu- 
lar section  is  referred  back  to  the  Con- 
vention without  recommendation. 
The  third  is: 

"That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  he  requested  to  submit  to  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  State  of  California 
a  proposition  to  amend  Section  23  of 
Article  XII  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  so  as  to  provide  that  said  Section 
shall  not  affect  such  powers  of  control 
over  public  utilities  as  relate  to  the  mak- 
ing and  enforcement  of  local,  police,  sani- 
tary, and  other  regulations,  including 
the  fixing  of  rates  vested  in  any  city  and 
county  or  incorporated  city  or  town." 

The  Committee  also  passed  this  back 
without  recommendation. 

Then  there  is  another  section  of  it 
reading : 

"That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  be  requested  to  enact  a  statute 
providing  that  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, credits  due  and  owing  corporations 
doing  business  in  the  various  counties  in 
the  State  of  California  shall  be  taxed  in 
the  city  and  county  in  which  said  credits 
have  been  contracted." 

We  recommend  that  that  be  passed. 

IMajor  Griffin  :  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  Committee's  report. 

(On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  sec- 
tions recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
Committee  were  adopted,  the  other  sec- 
tions being  not  adopted.) 

]\Iayor  Reynolds  :  I  am  going  to  read 
the  next  resolution.  No.  11,  carefully,  as 
the  Committee  returns  it  without  recom- 
mendation, for  the  reason  that  they  did 
not  fairly  understand  what  is  wanted  by 
the  ones  presenting  it.  It  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  R.  V.  Orbison.    It  reads : 

"Whereas,  The  League  of  California 
Municipalities  is  fully  informed  as  re- 
gards the  legislative  program  that  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  regulation,  con- 
trol and  place  of  destination  for  sewage 
disposal ;  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  now  being  oper- 
ated many  sewage  disposal  plants  by 
municipalities  in  particular,  in  such 
manner  that  objection  thereto  is  being 


made  by  other  municipalities  and  the  in- 
habitants of  surrounding  territory, 
which  objection,  because  of  the  location 
of  the  municipality  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  it,  the  said  municipality  is 
unable  without  additional  legislation  to 
overcome;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Health 
is  deemed  the  most  available  agency  of 
the  State  to  offer  assistance  and  co- 
operation to  the  municipalities  in  the 
proper  and  sanitary  supervision  of  sew- 
age disposal  uniformly  within  the  State ; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Health 
is  not  by  present  legislation  empowered 
to  properly  investigate  and  supervise  the 
installation  of  the  methods  and  appli- 
ances required,  or  to  determine  the  place 
of  disposal  and  has  not  the  authority  to 
compel  the  enforcement  of  its  findings 
and  orders;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia !iMunicipalities  in  regular  session 
does  hereby  endorse  and  pledge  its  sup- 
port to  the  foregoing  legislative  pro- 
gram. ' ' 

Chairman  Hewes  :  Does  Mr.  Orbison 
desire  to  speak  to  the  resolution  ? 

]\Ir.  Orbison  :  The  situation,  in  brief, 
is  this :  That  at  present  the  State  Board 
of  Health  has  the  right,  and  exercises  its 
right,  to  approve  or  disapprove  plans  for 
sewage  disposal  plants  and  for  their 
location.  But,  so  far  as  the  enforcement 
of  some  of  the  regulations  is  concerned, 
they  are  not  enforced.  In  other  words, 
there  is  not  sufficient  power  to  carry 
them  out.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
where  a  municipality  wants  to  dispose  of 
its  sewage.  We  cannot  always  dispose  of 
our  sewage  within  our  municipality. 
We  ai;e  asking  for  a  law  which  will  pro- 
vide that  within  sanitation  districts,  the 
location  of  the  plant  may  be  made  for 
such  divStrict,  and  after  the  plant  has 
once  been  built,  the  Board  of  Health  will 
have  the  authority  to  make  any  correc- 
tions necessary  to  the  end  that  these 
plants  can  be  100  per  cent  efficient,  if 
possible.  Take  a  case  in  which  we  have 
disposal  of  our  sewage,  and  we  give  the 
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people  the  assurance  that  we  are  going 
to  construct  a  modern  pkmt  and  going 
to  operate  it  in  an  efficient  manner.    "We 
are  met  with  a  statement  that  there  is 
not  any  place  in  the  State  of  California 
where  these  plants  have  been  constructed 
and  are  operated  in  an  efficient  manner. 
This  resolution  will  give  the  people  the 
right  to  see  that  they  are  operated  effi- 
ciently, and  to  bring  the  necessary  law 
to  bear  to  enforce  it.    It  will  help  out  a 
lot  of  communities  in  California  in  which 
at   present  we   are  actually   blocked  by 
outside  territory  from  dis'posing  of  our 
sewage  in  a  proper  manner.     This  reso- 
lution would  not   dispose  of  anybody's 
legal  right  to  take  it  into  court,  but  it 
would  have  this  effect,   that  we  would 
have  not  only  the  support  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  but  all  the  people  of 
the    State   w^ould  know   that   the   State 
would  have  the  law  in  its  hands  to  en- 
force all  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it. 
To  us  it  is  a  very  vital  matter,  because 
we  are  not  well  situated  at  present.   Let 
me  state  our  case  just  briefly.    We  have 
three  cities  joined  together  to  dispose  of 
sew^age.    Our  sewage  farm  is  surrounded 
by  three  growing  cities.     We  have  pur- 
chased a  new  farm  and  are  endeavoring 
to  go  onto  it.    Through  the  territory  con- 
solidating and  taking  into  one  commun- 
ity, we  are  stopped  by  ordinance  from 
going  onto  the   farm   and  disposing  of 
the  sewage.     And  all  the  while  on  one 
side   of  the   present   sewage   farm    is   a 
comnuinity   complaining   that   the   farm 
should  be  removed.    What  we  would  like 
to  have  done  is  this:   These  same  people 
that  are  attempting  to  block  us  today  in 
a  couple  of  years  will  be  willing  to  do 
anything  to  join  with  us  to  dispose  of 
their  sewage.     If  they  block  us  now,  it 
simply    means    we    are    up    against   the 
condition  we  are  going  to  impose  a  bad 
situation  ui)on  the  community  in  which 
our  farm  is  located. 


^Ir.  Wheeler:  (After  extended  dis- 
cussion) Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  real  question,  and  that, 
from  all  the  opinions  that  have  been 
expressed  here,  we  should  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  Engineers  Department 
of  this  Association  to  look  into  a  matter 
of  this  kind  in  the  light  that  it  will  fairly 
and  justly  act  in  the  matter,  and  that 
when  they  make  their  report,  the  muni- 
cipalities in  question  may  take  the  report 
and  go  to  the  Legislature  with  it,  and  it 
will  probably  have  about  as  much  effect 
as'  if  it  came  from  our  organization. 
Therefore,  I  move  you  that  that  be  the 
course  taken,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
motions  here,  and  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  engineers,  and  be  not  adopted  by  this 
Convention  at  this  time. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  pre- 
vailed unanimously.) 

Mayor  Reynolds:  Resolution  No.  12 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Lorraine,  and  it 
also  touches  upon  public  utilities,  and 
tlie  matter  referred  to  is,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  Lorraine,  referred  back  to 
Vlv.  ]\Iason  to  prepare  a  resolution  that 
we  thought  would  be  of  more  strength. 
In  other  words,  this  resolution  does  not, 
in  our  opinion,  cover  the  ground  wanted 
in  a  resolution  upon  the  subject,  and, 
furthermore,  we  think  Mr.  ]\Iason  will 
cover  it  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Mason  to  present  the  sub- 
stitute resolution,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

.Mr.  ]Mason  :  After  consultation  with 
]\lr.  Lorraine,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
til  is  will  cover  the  matter: 

"Resolved,  That  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  calls  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  early 
development  of  the  water  power  of  the 
State,  to  the  end  that  its  future  indus- 
trial welfare  may  be  insured,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  the  public  interest 
should  be  so  safeguarded  that  private 
monopoly  may  not  be  fostered;  that  we 
believe  that  such  development  should  be 
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made  through  public  agencies,  State  and 
local,  and  that  the  municipalities  should 
interest  themselves  in  adopting  a  pro- 
gram that  will  promote  the  public  owner- 
ship of  water  power  and  its  public  opera- 
tion; that  the  committee  authorized  by 
this  Convention  to  investigate  the  matter 
be  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  results 
herein  expressed." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolu- 
tion. 

(The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the 
resolution  unanimously  adopted.) 

Mayor  Reynolds  :  The  last  resolution 
is  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  From  time  to  time,  certain 
proceedings  are  instituted  before  the 
Railroad  Commission  to  fix  rates  of  pub- 
lic service  utilities  serving  a  large  num- 
ber of  municipalities;  and 

Whereas,  Such  proceedings  involve 
identical  questions  and  factors  aifecting 
equally  such  municipalities;  and 

Whereas,  By  reason  of  the  magni- 
tude and  cost  of  the  necessary  investiga- 
tion to  properly  protect  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  of  each  city,  such  city  can- 
not hope  successfully  to  prepare  and 
finance  a  proper  presentation  of  its  case ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  League  believes 
and  therefore  recommends  that  whenever 
several  cities  are  equally  and  jointly 
affected  by  such  a  proceeding,  that  they 
co-operate  in  the  presentation  of  that 
portion  of  the  case  common  to  all,  and 
jointly  agree  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  same  by  prorating  it  between  them- 
selves upon  the  basis  of  their  several  in- 
terests. ' ' 

The  Resolutions  Committee  recom- 
mends that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  John  J.  Dailey,  Assistant  City 
Attorney  of  San  Francisco :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  was  recommended  by  the  City 
Attorneys'  Section.  This  co-operation 
has  taken  place  in  some  cases  before  the 
Railroad  Commission.  But  we  heard  the 
discussion  last  night  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, participated  in  by  the  President  of 
the  Railroad  Commission,  which  brought 
out  the  necessity  of  something  of  this 


kind.  There  is  in  a  great  many  cities  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Rail- 
road Commission  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  there  is  also  this  situation,  that  the 
cities  themselves  do  not  know  and  are 
not  in  a  position  to  know  the  problems 
that  are  coming  before  the  Railroad  Com- 
irJssion,  and  they  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  views  of  the  municipali- 
ties before  the  Railroad  Commission.  As 
I  stated  here  to  the  City  Attorneys 
when  this  resolution  was  committed  to 
this  body,  the  Railroad  Commission  does 
not  possess  all  the  wisdom  of  the  State  of 
California,  neither  do  the  engineers  of 
the  public  utility  corporations.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  municipali- 
ties come  before  the  Commission  and  be 
able  to  present  in  an  intelligent  way  the 
viewpoint  of  the  municipalities.  But  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  small 
community  to  undertake  any  case  of  the 
magnitude  of  some  of  those  before  the 
Commission.  The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
case  and  the  Great  Western  Power  case 
really  demands  a  valuation  of  all  the 
property  of  those  companies,  and  it 
means  the  establishment  of  a  basis  upon 
which  rates  are  going  to  be  computed  in 
the  future.  It  is  entirely  impossible  for 
any  one  community  to  undertake  the 
work  of  presenting  the  problem,  and  the 
communities  that  ai"e  involved  in  the 
building  up  of  rate  schedules.  So  we  are 
asking  tlie  co-operation  of  this  League. 
We  want  you  to  understand  that  we  need 
your  co-operation  in  this,  there  ought 
to  be  a  unified  effort  and  a  unified  pres- 
entation of  these  cases,  and  we  should 
all  join  together  on  it,  and  then  we  can 
get  the  views  of  the  municipalities  them- 
selves properly  placed  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  see  that  the  Commission 
will  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the 
municipalities  a  little  better  than  they 
can  as  the  matter  now  stands. 

(On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted.) 
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SOME  ENGINEERING  AND  ECONOMIC  FEATURES  OF  THE 
MUNICIPAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

By  E.   F.   SCATTERGOOD 
Chief  Electrical  Engineer  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.     • 


The  development  by  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  of  hydro-electric  power  along 
its  aqueduct  and  on  natural  streams 
tributary  to  its  aqueduct  water  supply 
and  its  distribution  within  the  city,  was 
originally  planned  that  electricity 
might  become  a  convenience  rather  than 
a  luxury,  in  the  domestic  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  city  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment  of  industries  beneficial  alike 
to  the  city  and  to  the  whole  Southwest 
might  be  encouraged  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  power  in  addition  to 
water,  harbor  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. On  account  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  fuel  situation  and  the  un- 
precedented demands  for  power,  it  now 
becomes  a  matter  of  duty  and  necessity 
that  Los  Angeles  should  both  enlarge 
and  speed  up  its  power  development 
program  that  serious  shortages  of 
power  may  be  avoided. 

The  water  supply  for  the  Los  Angeles 
aqueduct  is  taken  from  streams  in  the 
Owens  River  watershed  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
a  distance  of  250  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  its  ultimate  capacity  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  population  of  be- 
tween 2,000,000  and  2,500,000  people. 

The  aqueduct  intake  in  the  Owens 
Valley  is  approximately  one-half  mile 
higher  than  the  point  at  which  it  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  receiving  reser- 
voirs at  the  northerly  limits  of  the  city 
and  there  are  four  stretches  totaling 
twelve  miles  in  length  along  the  aque- 
duct where  the  grades  arc  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  for  gravity  flow.  The 
power  development  plans  of  the  city 
yirovide  for  the  construction  of  power 
diverting  tunnels  and  waterways  at 
these   locations,    similar   to    waterways 


for  power  development  along  natural 
streams,  and  thus  developing  115,000 
horsepower. 

The  project  also  contemplates  the  de- 
velopment of  100,000  horsepower  from 
the  natural  streams  tributary  to  the 
aqueduct  water  supply  and  the  city  is 
at  this  time  seeking  additional  water 
power  opportunities  sufficient  in  all  to 
meet  the  probable  needs  for  such  rea- 
sonable period  as  ten  to  twelve  years. 

Nine  miles  of  the  power  waterways 
along  the  aqueduct,  consisting  of  rock 
tunnels,  and  leading  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal aqueduct  power  sites,  have  been 
constructed,  together  with  power  stor- 
age and  regulating  reservoirs  above  and 
below,  and  a  partial  plant  installation 
of  37,500  H.  P.  at  one  of  the  sites,  has 
been  completed  and  in  operation  since 
April,  1917,  and  of  28,000  H.  P.  at  the 
second  site,  since  the  first  week  in"July 
of  the  present  year. 

Municipal  distributing  lines  in  por- 
tions of  the  city  are  serving  11,000  light 
and  power  consumers  and,  pending  the 
city's  proposed  purchase  of  the  South- 
ern California  Edison  Company's  dis- 
tributing system  within  the  city  limits, 
the  company  is  operating  the  same  as 
an  agent  of  the  city  and  the  bulk  of  the 
necessary  power  is  being  supplied  by 
the  municipal  hydro-electric  plants. 
.1^13,500,000  of  power  bonds  were  au- 
thorized in  June,  1919,  $11,000,000  for 
tlie  purchase  of  the  Edison  Company 
system  and  $2,500,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  power  plants.  These 
bonds  liave  been  tied  up  in  litigation 
ever  since  by  opposing  selfish  interests, 
but  it  is  expected  the  funds  may  be 
available  within  a  few  months. 

During    the    past   tAvo   years   of  low 
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stream  flow  in  California  the  flow  in 
the  city's  aqueduct  has  been  increased 
to  an  average  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  required  for  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural purposes  in  order  to  help  out  the 
power  supply  generally  in  the  southern 
portions  of  California  and  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  the  city  having  maintained 
a  high  flow  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  winter  of  1919-20,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  shortage  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  until  the  rains  gave  relief. 
The  increased  flow  in  the  a({ueduct  and 
the  completion  of  the  city's  second 
large  plant  last  summer  has  made  pos- 
sible practically  the  elimination  of  all 
loss  from  power  shortage  in  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  State,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  Los  Angeles. 

Rates  for  electric' service  in  Los  An- 
geles are  comparatively  quite  low,  the 
reason  for  which  is  to  be  found,  primar- 
ily, in  the  advantage  which  a  large  mu- 
nicipality has  over  a  private  corpora- 
tion on  account  of  its  greater  financial 
credit  and  the  simplicity  of  its  working 
organization  resulting  in  large  savings 
in  interest  and  in  general  expense,  also 
resulting  in  a  higher  degree  of  engineer- 
ing efficiency  in  municipalities  in  which 
the  appointment  of  competent  executive 
engineers  is  insisted  on.  Plan  carefully, 
build  well,  and  thus  secure  good  service 
without  undue  maintenance  and  dupli- 
cation of  investment. 

The  large  increases  in  rates  charged 
by  the  companies  for  electric  service  in 
California,  referred  to  by  your  Secre- 
tary in  extending  an  invitation  to  me  to 
address  you,  are,  of  course,  in  part  the 
result  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
material  but  they  are  due  in  large  part 
to  the  limited  credit  of  private  electric 
utilities,  resulting  in  rates  of  interest  as 
high  as  eight  and  even  ten  per  cent  on 
short  term  securities.  In  some  instances 
the  companies  are  asking  that  rates  be 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  neces- 


sary to  enable  them  to  borrow  money  for 
the  construction  of  additional  plants 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  existing  cap- 
ital investment,  and  the  State  Railroad 
(,'Ommission,  in  exercising  control  over 
the  companies'  rates  must  choose  be- 
tween a.  continued  power  shortage  and 
the  establishment  of  such  rates  as  may 
result  in  the  construction  of  additional 
plants. 

Ordinarily  small  communities  cannot 
develop  hydro-electric  power  to  ad- 
vantage except  by  the  formation  of 
utility  districts  and  it  is  manifest  that 
the  investigation  by  the  State  of  water 
conditions  and  the  possible  formation  of 
water  districts  in  California,  which  is 
very  properly  being  urged,  should  in- 
clude water  power  as  well.  It  is  not 
apparent  why  the  State  itself  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  should  not  at  this  time  develop 
a  large  amount  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  now  lying  idle  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  This  could  be  done 
without  injury  to  any  existing  invest- 
ment, but  on  the  contrary  should  result 
in  a  measure  of  relief  and,  I  believe, 
would  be  so  regarded  by  most  companies, 
as  the  power  could  be  distributed 
through  existing  agencies  without  creat- 
ing any  considerable  disturbance  or 
economic  waste. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  who  de- 
velops the  power  if  it  is  developed  in 
sufficient  quantities  and  cheaply,  as 
water  power  will  never  be  hoarded  while 
the  supply  for  other  communities  is  ex- 
hausted. Large  municipalities  can  de- 
velop hydro-electric  power  to  advantage 
and  should  do  so  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  private  cor- 
porations must  borrow  and  the  tendency 
toward  increased  rates. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  following 
particularly  the  lead  of  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  harbor  and  an  ample  water 
and  power  supply,  is  not  acting  entirely 
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through  selfish  motives  by  any  means, 
but  recognizes  the  fact  that  tlie  welfare 
of  the  southwestern  eommunities  gener- 
ally is  linked  with  its  own  and  that  their 
interests  are  interdependent  in  large  de- 
gree. 

The  city's  Power  Bureau  is  not  of 
choice  indulging  in  any  propaganda  of 
an  argumentative  sort  on  the  question  of 
municipal  versus  private  ownership,  but 
some  people  favoring  private  ownership 
of  public  utilities  and,  therefore,  nuich 
disturbed  by  the  disparity  between  the 
electric  rates  within  and  without  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  insist  on  accusing 
the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Power  and 
Light  of  being  unfair  and  lacking  in 
frankness  and  truthfulness,  while  they 
alone  are  indulging  in  such  practices, 
and  they  alone  appear  concerned  about 
the  relative  showing  of  municipal  vs. 
private  ownership.  For  your  informa- 
tion in  this  connection,  I  wish  to  add  the 
following : 

(a)  The  claim  often  made  that  the 
city's  power  project  profits  unduly  from 
its  a(|ueduet  investment  is  erroneous  in 
that  the  power  funds  have  been  used  for 
construction  of  waterways  and  reservoirs 
and  the  power  plans  contemplate  the  fur- 
ther construction  of  waterways  and  res- 
ervoirs fully  equal  to  the  corresponding 
features  for  the  important  power  devel- 
opments of  tlie  companies  on  natural 
streams  alcng  wliich  thev  have  selected 


and  developed  only  the  more  advan- 
tageous sites. 

(b)  The  accounts  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Power  Bureau  are  kept 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  system  of 
accounting  established  by  our  State  Rail- 
road Commission. 

(e)  The  municipal  rates  for  electric 
service  in  Los  Angeles  prior  to  October 
11th  of  this  year,  provided  a  base  rate 
of  5  cents  per  K.  W.  Hour  for  electric 
lighting,  scaling  down  to  1.8  cents  per 
K.  W.  n.  for  all  energy  in  any  one  month 
in  excess  of  3,000  K.  W.  H.,  and  provided 
a  base  rate  for  electric  power  of  4  cents 
per  K.  W.  H.,  scaling  do\\Ti  to  0.76  cents 
for  a  consumer  using  1,500,000  K.  "W.  H. 
or  more  per  month,  with  discounts  up  to 
16  per  cent  for  the  higher  load  factors. 
Assuming  the  city  in  possession  of  and 
operating  the  Edison  distributing  sys- 
tem in  the  city,  combined  with  its  own 
during  the  calendar  year  1921,  the  earn- 
ings, with  those  rates  charged  to  all  con- 
sumers, would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  sur- 
plus of  $400,000  in  excess  of  operating 
expenses  and  proper  allowances  for  fixed 
charges  on  the  total  capital  investment, 
including  the  $11,000,000  proposed  to  be 
paid  to  the  Edison  Company.  The  city 
is  receiving  as  good  return  from  its  in- 
dustrial power  as  from  any  other  service 
and  is  not  "subsidizing"  power  con- 
sunu'i's. 

(d)    The    city    built    its    second    large 
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hydro-electric  plant,  completed  last  July, 
believing  that  revenues  from  the  power 
bonds  authorized  in  June,  1919,  would 
be  available  by  the  time  the  plant  was 
completed,  but  the  prolonged  litigation 
made  necessary  an  increase,  temporarily, 
of  12%  per  cent  in  the  municipal  rates 
in  order  to  enable  the  Power  Bureau  to 
meet  its  obligations,  having  no  other 
source  than  revenue  from  which  to  pay 
for  the  plant.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Board  of  Public  Service  Commissioners, 
having  charge  of  the  water  and  power 
projects  of  the  city,  has  been  compelled, 
temporarily,  to  abandon  its  policy  of  pro- 
viding for  interest  and  sinking  fund  re- 
quirements on  power  bonds  out  of  the 
power  revenues  and  the  taxpayers  of 
Los  Angeles  have  helped  build  a  plant 
which  has  benefited  other  communities 


as  much  as  the  city  in  preventing  power 
shortage. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  our  statutes  con- 
tinue to  permit  selfish  interests,  in  a 
wholly  irresponsible  manner,  to  tie  up 
issues  of  bonds,  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  people  for  the  establishment  of 
municipal  utilities,  as  has  been  done 
three  times  in  succession  with  the  Los 
Angeles  power  bonds.  Such  interests 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  re- 
sulting damage,  in  event  of  failure  of 
their  suits,  or  other  provisions  should  be 
made  to  prevent  acts  so  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest.  This  may  become  a 
question  of  great  importance  to  all  com- 
munities represented  at  this  convention 
in  connection  with  State,  municipal  or 
district  utility  matters  and  merits  your 
careful  consideration. 

(Discussion.) 


THE  COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  GARBAGE 


By   R.    V.    ORBISON, 
City  Manager  of  South  Pasadena. 


Garbage  might  be  rightfully  classed  as 
one  of  the  several  municipal  wastes,  and, 
as  is  true  with  all  wastes  or  refuse,  has 
been  disposed  of  in  the  easiest  way  pos- 
sible. 

In  this  day  of  modern  improvements 
we  are  realizing  that  instead  of  being  a 
waste,  it  is  really  a  municipal  by-product 
having  a  commercial  value.  Recognizing 
this  as  not  only  being  possible  but  prac- 
ticable, our  attentions  must  necessarily 
be  turned  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
word  "garbage." 

Before  we  go  any  further  w^ith  this 
subject  it  might  be  appropriate  to  ask, 
What  is  garbage?  Webster  defines  it  as 
"animal  refuse;  olfal;  hence  kitchen 
waste."  As  this  is  the  day  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  automotive  power,  with  few 
cows  or  chickens  within  our  city  limits, 
we  will  have  to  accept  the  latter  part  of 
Webster's  definition — "kitchen  waste." 

One  of  the  most  important  measures 


for  any  city  to  take  is  the  regulation  of 
the  garbage  before  it  leaves  the  kitchen. 
An  ordinance  should  be  adopted  which 
will  not  permit  any  foreign  substances  to 
l)e  added  to  the  garbage,  such  as  cans, 
bottles,  broken  glass,  rags,  or,  in  fact, 
nothing  should  be  placed  in  the  garbage 
can  except  that  refuse  which  comes  from 
our  food;  and  the  garbage  can  should 
(by  ordinance)  be  one  of  galvanized 
iron,  having  a  close-fitting  cover,  and  of 
at  least  five  (5)  gallons  capacity. 

Collections  should  be  made  at  least 
twice  a  week  in  the  residential  sections, 
and  daily  in  the  business  sections  for  the 
relief  of  restaurants  and  hotels.  In  the 
collection  of  garbage  the  question  of 
whether  the  can  should  be  placed  on  the 
parking  on  the  street,  or  left  in  the  back 
yard  in  a  convenient  place,  depends  quite 
largely  upon  the  aesthetic  viewpoint  of 
tlie  people.  A  few  of  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia allow  the  garbage  can  to  be  placed 
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in  the  rear  of  the  lot,  and  this  naturally 
increases  the  cost  of  collection.  It  is 
estimated  that,  in  South  Pasadena,  the 
placing  of  the  can  in  the  rear  of  the  lot 
causes  the  pick-up  men  to  walk  approxi- 
mately eight  miles  more  than  if  the  cans 
were  placed  in  the  parking ;  or  about  two 
and  one-half  hours  extra  time  is  neces- 
sary. This  increases  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion at  least  25%.  The  cost  of  collecting 
garbage  is  governed  wholly  by  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  each  municipality, 
varying  from  $2.50  per  ton  to  as*  high  as 
$8.00  or  $9.00. 

The  method  of  hauling  the  garbage, 
whether  by  trucks  or  teams,  is  naturally 
governed  by  conditions,  but  whatever  the 
method,  the  body  of  the  vehicle  should 
be  made  water-tight,  so  as  not  to  allow 
the  free  water  in  the  garbage  to  drip  on 
the  streets. 

The  rights  of  cities  in  prohibiting  any- 
one of  disposing  of  their  garbage  has 
been  recently  upheld  by  three  State  Su- 
preme Courts  according  to  the  Engineer- 
ing Neivs  Record  of  August  12,  1920,  the 
Courts  holding : 

ls?t- — That  the  city  is  exercising  its 
police  power  in  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  and  is  not  establishing  a 
monopoly,  and  that  the  value  of  the  own- 
er's  rights  in  garbage  "is  so  inconse- 
quential that  they  are  absorbed  and  lost 
in  the  greater  rights  of  the  State  to  pro- 
tect such  owner  and  the  public  at  large 
from  the  dire  effects  of  improper  methods 
in  the  handling  and  disposition  of  the 
same";  and, 

2d — In  answer  to  the  contention  of 
plantiffs  that  they  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  garbage  produced  upon  their  own 
premises  because  it  was  property  value, 
etc.,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
city  had  the  right  to  regulate  the  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
were  compensated  for  any  loss  in  the 
common  benefit  secured  by  the  ordinance, 
(vases :  City  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  (Valley 
Spring  Hog  Ranch  Company  v.  Plag- 


mann  et  al.,  220  S.  W.  1 ;  Michigan  Su- 
preme Court  decision  (Plantlind  et  al.  v. 
City  of  Grand  Rapids,  177  M.  W.  302, 
and  Salt  Lake  City  v.  Bernhagen,  189 
Pac.  583). 

Disposal. 

There  are  several  methods  of  garbage 
disposal  in  use  today: 

1st — By  dumping  either  into  the  ocean 
or  into  low  lands,  and  used  as  a  filler ; 

2d — By  incineration ; 

3d — By  feeding  to  hogs ; 

•4th — By  reduction. 

Dumping  at  sea,  while  only  practiced 
by  a  few  American  cities,  is  objectionable 
in  certain  instances,  for,  unless  the  gar- 
bage is  taken  far  enough  out  to  sea,  the 
incoming  tide  may  deposit  it  back  upon 
the  shore;  and  again,  if  there  is  a  bad 
storm  at  sea,  the  garbage  would  have  to 
be  held  for  a  few  days,  and  the  rapidly 
decomposing  material  would  create  a 
nuisance.  Its  use  as  a  filler  of  low  land 
is  objectionable,  as  decomposition  will 
continue  for  a  long  time;  there  is  also 
the  danger  of  the  bubonic  plague  caused 
by  rats. 

Incineration  is  the  most  common 
method  in  use  today,  but  it  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive method,  as  the  plants  are  costly 
and  do  not  bring  any  return  on  their  in- 
vestment ;  furthermore,  it  is  not  free 
from  objectionable  odors.  If  there  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  combustible  rubbish, 
which  can  be  mixed  with  the  garbage,  it 
will  naturally  reduce  the  cost  of  incin- 
eration, and  in  some  cases  prove  to  be 
the  most  feasible  plan  to  adopt. 

The  practice  of  feeding  garbage  to 
hogs  has  been  both  commended  and  con- 
demned by  men  who  have  given  this  sub- 
ject careful  study.  It  was  a  method 
highly  recommended  by  the  government, 
especially  during  the  past  four  years, 
and  it  is  being  used  today  by  several 
cities,  and  by  many  individuals,  with 
ai)parent  success.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  use  all  precautions  possible  in 
keeping  everything  in  as  sanitary  a  con- 
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dition  as  is  possible.  It  has  been  advo- 
cated by  some,  that  the  pork  from  gar- 
bage-fed hogs  should  be  clearly  stamped, 
so  that  the  public  would  know  what  they 
were  buying. 

"While  it  is  impossible  to  give  at  this 
time  complete  data  on  feeding  garbage 
to  hogs,  the  following  data  will  give  an 
idea  as  to  the  general  practice  in  south- 
ern California  : 

Garbage  is  fed  to  pigs  from  the  time 
they  are  weaned  until  ready  for  market- 
ing, and  at  a  rate  of  about  twenty  (20) 
pounds  of  garbage  per  hog  per  day,  up 
to  the  time  the  pig  weighs  one  hundred 
(100)  pounds,  it  makes  a  daily  gain  of 
about  %  pound;  between  one  hundred 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120) 
pounds  it  gains  one  (1)  pound  per  day; 
between  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120) 
and  two  hundred  (200)  pounds  the  gain 
is  between  one  and  one-half  (IV^)  and 
two  (2)  pounds  daily. 

Reduction  of  garbage  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  first,  that  in  which  the 
fats  are  extracted,  and  the  tankage  used 
as  a  fertilizer;  and,  second,  where  the  en- 
tire by-product  is  used  as  a  stock  food. 
Referring  to  the  first  method,  one  of  the 
best  known  processes  is  the  Cobwell  Sys- 
tem, where  the  fats  are  extracted  by 
using  distillate,  and  the  tankage  used  as 
a  fertilizer.  According  to  data  obtained 
from  Los  Angeles,  using  the  Cobwell 
System,  (the  reduction  includes  both 
garbage  and  animals)  the  fat  recovery 
was  nearly  3%  by  weight  and  the  tank- 
age nearly  20%,  or,  expressed  in  per- 
centage of  total  value  (year  1918)  of  all 
by-products,  the  fats  equalled  70%  (at 
12c  per  pound)  tankage  or  fertilizer 
=  20%  (@  $10.00  per  ton)  and  the  bone 
meal  and  other  by-products  10%.  Of  the 
other  method,  two  processes  were  experi- 
mented with;  the  first,  that  of  Mr. 
Smith's,  and  the  other,  that  of  Mr, 
Emery's. 

The  Smith  process  used  a  drying  meal 
to  absorb  part  of  the  moisture,  and  to 


turn  out  a  balanced  stock  food,  the  mix- 
ture being  first  ground,  and  then  baked 
in  an  oven.  The  material,  when  de- 
hydrated, had  the  following  (average) 
per  cent : 

Moisture,  7;  protein,  19.7;  fat,  5; 
ash,  9 ;  fiber,  9.3 ;  and  carbohydrates,  50. 

In  the  Emery  process,  the  garbage  is 
ground  and  placed  in  a  steam  jacketed 
digestor,  and  is  agitated  for  several  hours 
until  de-hydrated.  While  only  a  few 
analyses  are  available  on  this  process,  it 
agrees  very  closely  to  that  of  Smith's; 
the  fat  content  is  either  a  mistake  in 
analysis,  or  it  might  have  occurred  by  an 
abnormal  fatty  garbage  sample  (Par- 
son— page  20,  gives  the  fat  content  of 
garbage  as  7%). 

Analysis  of  Emery 's  by-product : 

Moisture,  9.7  ;  protein,  19.6 ;  fat,  17.2 ; 
fiber,  8.8;  ash,  13.4;  and  carbo-hydrates, 
31.3. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison 
of  several  grains,  Avith  that  of  garbage : 

Carbohy- 
Moisture  Protein         Fat      Fiber       Ash      drates 

Corn  ....10.0  10.4  5.2  2.1  1.6  70.7 
Wheat  10.4  12.5  2.2  1.8  1.9  71.2 
Barley  11.3  10.6  2,1  4.1  2.4  69.5 
Smith  ..  7.  19.7  5.  9.3  9.0  50.0 
Emery  9.7  19.6  17.2  8.8  13.4  31.3 
Garbage  65.       7.4       1.9     3.5     3.4     18.8 

The  market  as  of  October  30,  1920, 
gave  for  chicken  feed  the  following 
value:  Corn,  $3.75  per  100;  wheat, 
$4.80 ;  and  barley,  $2.88. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "What 
value  has  garbage  as  a  hog  feed?"  Ac- 
cording to  the  data  given,  it  would  re- 
quire approximately  two  hundred  (200) 
days  to  fatten  a  hog  to  two  hundred 
(200)  pounds,  and  at  twenty  (20) 
pounds  of  garbage  per  day,  would  equal 
two  tons  of  garbage,  assuming  the  entire 
two  hundred  (200)  pounds  be  due  to 
garbage  feeding,  at  $5.00  per  ton  for  the 
garbage  delivered,  would  make  a  feed- 
ing charge  of  5c  per  pound  of  hog,  live 
weight. 
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Reduction  of  moisture  in  garbage,  by 
Smith's  process: 
Weight    of    garbage    as    col-        Lbs. 

lected  99,400  (1) 

Weight  of  paper 22,862  (2) 

Weight  of  sorted  garbage 76,538  (3) 

Weight   of  water  in   garbage 

(65%)  49,750  (4) 

Moisture 

(average) 

%  of  finished  product  contained     4.47% 

Yo  of  finished  product  contained     9.17% 


2  [13.64% 
6.82% 


6.82%    moisture  =  average    for   total  — 
7%  used  in  calculation. 

Lbs.* 
Weight    of    finished    product 

Less  drying  meal =  29,000  (5) 

Weight  of  water  7% =   2,093  (6) 

Lbs. 
Weight  of  water  in  garbage  (4)=  49,750 
Less  wt.  of  water  in  product  (6)^   2,093 

Loss  of  water  in  process 47,657 

Or  a  reduction  of  95.8%. 

If  the  moisture  in  the  product  had 
been  11%,  then  the  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion would  be  93.4%o. 

(Discussion.) 


ELECTION  PLAN  FOR  LOS^  ANGELES  CITY 

Providing  for  the  election  of  MAYOR,  AUDITOR  and  CITY  ATTORNEY  by  a  preferential 
ballot,  and  for  the  election  of  nine  Councilmen  from  three  districts,  three  Councilmen  from  each 
district;  election  within  the  districts  to  be  oh  the  basis  of  proportional  representation. 

By  R.   L.   CRISWBLL, 
Councilman  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 


1.  Only  one  election  to  be  held.  Pri- 
mary election  abolished. 

2.  ]\Iayor.  Auditor  and  City  Attorney 
to  be  elected  from  the  city  at  large. 

3.  Councilmen  to  be  elected  from 
three  districts  into  which  the  city  shall 
be  divided.  Three  councilmen  shall  be 
elected  from  each  district,  making  a 
total  of  nine  councilmen. 

4.  Ballots  shall  have  a  column  for 
first  choice  and  a  column  for  second 
choice  after  names  of  all  candidates, 
both  after  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  ]\Iayor,  Auditor  and  City  Attorney 
and  after  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  district  councilman. 

5.  Ballots  shall  instruct  voters  to  vote 
one  first  choice  and  one  second  choice 
for  each  office  to  be  filled.  In  voting 
for  district  councilmen,  the  voter  shall 
vote  but  one  first  choice  and  one  second 
choice,  although  three  councilmen  are 
to  be  elected  from  the  district. 

6.  The  precinct  election  officers  will 
count   the  precinct  vote  as  heretofore, 


except  that  the  tally  sheets  on  which 
the  vote  will  be  entered  up  shall  be  so 
printed  that  the  completed  tally  sheet 
Avill  show  not  only  how  many  first 
choice  votes  each  candidate  receives, 
but  will  also  show  who  is  the  second 
choice  of  the  voters  who  voted  for  any 
given  candidate  as  first  choice.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  having  printed 
on  the  tally  sheet,  in  rotation,  under 
each  candidate 's  name,  the  names  of  all 
the  candidates  running  for  the  same 
office.  Thus,  each  candidate's  name  will 
appear  several  times  upon  the  tally 
sheet.  Each  candidate's  name  will  ap- 
pear once  to  receive  the  first  choice 
votes  cast  for  him  and  will  also  appear 
under  the  name  of  every  other  candi- 
date running  for  the  same  office,  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  tallied  up  for  him 
the  second  choice  votes  cast  for  him  on 
the  respective  ballots  on  which  the 
other  candidates  are  first  choice.  When 
a  first  choice  vote  is  tallied  uji  for  a 
candidate,   the   second   choice   vote   for 
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the  same  office  on  that  ballot  will  be 
tallied  up  opposite  the  appropriate 
nam5  in  the  list  of  names  printed  on  the 
tally  sheet  under  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate receiving  the  first  choice  vote. 
In  this  way  the  tally  sheet  will  show 
exactly  which  candidates  are  the  second 
choices  of  those  voters,  who  give  any 
particular  candidate  their  first  choice 
votes.  Of  course,  this  method  of  tally- 
ing will  lengthen  out  the  tally  sheet  but 
not  seriously. 

The  following  diagram  will  illustrate 
the  method  of  printing  the  tally  sheet 
above  described,  assuming  four  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Mayor,  to-wit: 
Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Smith : 

Tally  Sheet 
MAYOR 

MR.  BLACK    (1st   choice; 

"      Brown       (2nd      " 

"      Jones        (2nd      " 

"       Smith       (2nd      " 
MR.  BROWN  (1st   choice: 

"      Black        (2nd      " 

"      Jones        (2nd      '' 

"      Smith       (2nd      '' 
MR.  JONES     (1st   choice; 

"      Black        (2nd      " 

"      Brown      (2nd      " 

"       Smith        (2nd      " 
MR.  SMITH     (1st   choice; 

"      Black        (2nd      " 

"      Brown      (2nd      " 

"  Jones  (2nd  '' 
By  printing  a  candidate's  name  in 
large,  black-faced  type  in  the  place 
where  his  first  choice  votes  are  entered 
up,  and  printing  his  name  in  smaller, 
light-faced  tj^pe  in  the  places  where  his 
second  choice  votes  are  entered  up,  the 
method  of  tallying  can  be  made  simple 
to  the  eye. 

Counting  the  Votes  at  the  City  Hall 
The  sealed  ballot  boxes  will  be  taken 
to  the  City  Hall  and  will  not  be  re- 


opened, except  in  case  of  a  recount  in 
court.  Each  ballot  box  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  precinct  tally 
sheet  in  a  sealed  envelope,  which  tally 
sheet  will  be  used  by  the  City  Clerk  in 
totaling  up  the  vote  of  the  entire  city, 
all  of  which  procedure  is  identical  with 
our  present  procedure. 

Counting  the  Vote  for  Mayor,  City  At- 
torney and  City  Auditor 

The  vote  for  each  office  to  which  but 
one  candidate  is  to  be  elected,  namely, 
the  offices  of  Mayor,  City  Attorney  and 
City  Auditor,  will  be  counted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  preferential 
voting  as  follows,  to-wit : 

1.  The  first  choice  votes  received 
throughout  the  city  by  each  candidate 
for  Mayor  will  be  totaled  up.  If  any 
candidate  has  received  a  majority'  of 
first  choice  votes,  he  is  elected  and  no 
further  counting  for  the  office  of  Mayor 
will  be  necessary. 

2.  If  no  candidate  has  received  a  ma- 
jority of  first  choice  votes  for  Mayor, 
the  candidate  for  Mayor  receiving  the 
lowest  number  of  first  choice  votes  will 
be  dropped  from  the  further  counting, 
and  the  second  choice  votes  on  the  bal- 
lots on  which  said  low  candidate  was 
first  choice,  will  be  treated  as  first 
choice  votes  and  added  to  the  totals  of 
the  candidates  still  in  the  counting.  If 
any  candidate  then  has  a  majority,  he  is 
elected  and  no  further  counting  is  nec- 
essary. 

It  will  always  be  possible  to  know 
what  candidates  receive  the  second 
choice  votes  on  the  ballots  cast  for  any 
given  candidate  as  first  choice  because 
the  precinct  tally  sheets  have  been 
made  up  in  the  form  necessary  to  show 
this  fact.  This  method  of  counting  the 
preferential  voting  produces  in  one  elec- 
tion a  result  closely  similar  to  our  pres- 
ent two-election  system — primary  elec- 
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tion  and  final  election.  A  voter's  second 
choice  vote  is  not  counted  so  long  as  his 
first  choice  candidate  is  still  in  the  run- 
ning, and,  in  this  way,  his  second  choice 
never  counts  against  his  first  choice. 

3.  If  no  candidate  has  received  a  ma- 
jority after  the  procedure  in  paragraph 
2,  then  the  remaining  candidate  having 
the  lowest  number  of  votes  as  estab- 
lished by  paragraph  2,  will  be  dropped 
from  the  further  counting  and  the  sec- 
ond choice  votes  on  the  ballots  on  which 
said  low  candidate  was  first  choice,  will 
be  treated  as  first  choice  votes  and 
added  to  the  totals  of  the  candidates 
still  in  the  counting.  If  srny  candidate 
then  has  a  majority  he  is  elected ;  if  not, 
the  procedure  of  paragraphs  2  and  3  is 
repeated,  the  new  low  man  being 
dropped  out  each  time,  until  there  are 
but  two  candidates  remaining,  and  the 
one  having  the  larger  vote  is  elected. 

4.  A  similar  method  of  counting  will 
be  applied  to  the  offices  of  City  Attor- 
ney and  City  Auditor. 

Counting  the  Vote  for  Councilmen 

The  votes  for  an  off^ice  to  which  more 
than  one  candidate  is  to  be  elected, 
namely,  for  the  off^ice  of  district  coun- 
cilmen, to  which  office  three  candidates 
are  to  be  elected  from  each  district,  will 
be  counted  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  proportional  representation 
after  the  method  known  as  the  single 
transferable  vote  method,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Hare  method.  The  Hare 
method,  however,  is  modified  in  the  in- 
terests of  simplicity  by  the  fact  that  the 
voter  is  limited  to  a  first  choice  and  a 
second  choice,  whereas  in  the  regular 
Hare  system,  the  voter  has  as  many  ad- 
ditional choices  as  he  may  see  fit  to 
exercise. 

Proportional  representation  ])rovides 
a  method  of  voting  and  of  counting  the 
votes  wliich  will  result  in  giving  to  each 


group  of  voters  in  a  district  the  right 
to  elect  as  many  of  the  district  council- 
men  as  the  number  of  voters  in  the 
group  is  proportional  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  voters  in  the  district.  Thus,  a 
group  comprising  one-third  of  the  vot- 
ers of  the  district  can  elect  one  of  the 
three  district  councilmen;  a  group  com- 
prising two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  the 
district  can  elect  two  of  the  district 
councilmen.  Under  proportional  rep- 
resentation, the  majority  gets  as  many 
district  councilmen  as  the  size  of  the 
majority  entitles  it  to,  and  the  minority 
also  gets  its  proportional  share.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  a  group  of  voters  is 
an  organized  group  like  a  political 
party,  or  an  entirely  unorganized  group 
of  non-partisan  independent  voters. 
Voters  who  mark  their  ballots  for  the 
same  candidate  for  district  councilman, 
by  that  act  constitute  themselves  a 
group. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  propor- 
tional representation  will  allow  each 
voter  to  vote  for  one  district  council- 
man and  the  three  candidates  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  will  be 
elected.  A  voter  is  allowed  to  express 
a  second  choice  vote  for  district  coun- 
cilman so  that  in  case  his  first  choice 
vote  turns  out  to  be  a  useless  vote,  his 
first  choice  vote  will  be  disregarded  and 
his  second  choice  will  be  counted.  A 
first  choice  vote  becomes  a  useless  vote 
when  it  is  cast  for  a  candidate  who  al- 
ready has  enough  votes  to  elect  him,  or 
is  cast  for  a  candidate  who  has  so  few 
votes  that  he  has  no  chance  of  being 
elected. 

The  technical  mathematics  of  count- 
ing the  vote  under  proportional  repre- 
sentation will  be  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  total  number  of  first  choice 
votes  cast  in  a  district  for  district  coun- 
cilmen will  be  divided  by  four  and  to 
this  quotient  one  unit  shall  be  added. 
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This  result  shall  be  called  the  quota. 
Any  candidate  receiving  a  quota  of  first 
choice  votes  shall  be  elected. 

(b)  The  first  choice  votes  received 
throughout  the  district  by  each  candi- 
date for  district  councilman  shall  be 
totaled  up  by  thei  City  Clerk.  If  any 
candidate  has  received  a  quota,  as  de- 
fined in.  paragraph  (a),  he  is  elected. 
The  number  of  votes  such  candidate 
may  have  received  in  excess  of  the  num.- 
ber  that  constitutes  a  quota  are  called 
his  surplus  votes.  All  his  surplus  votes 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  other  candi- 
dates for  district  councilmen.  These 
surplus  votes  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  other  candidates  in  the  proportion 
in  which  the  other  candidates  were  sec- 
ond choice  on  the  ballots  on  which  said 
elected  candidate  was  first  choice.  It 
will  always  be  possible  to  know  what 
candidates  receive  the  second  choice 
votes  on  the  ballots  cast  for  any  given 
candidate  as  first  choice,  because  the 
precinct  tally  sheets  have  been  made  up 
in  the  form  necessary  to  show  this  fact. 

(c)  If  any  candidate  for  district 
councilman  has  received  a  quota  of 
votes  after  the  procedure  for  distribut- 
ing surplus  votes  provided  in  paragraph 
(b),  he  is  elected. 

(d)  If  three  candidates,  all  told,  have 
not  received  a  quota  of  votes  after  the 
procedure  in  paragraph  (b),  then  the 
candidate  then  having  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
further  counting  and  the  second  choice 
votes  on  the  ballots  on  which  said  low 
candidate  was  first  choice  shall  be 
treated  as  first  choice  votes  and  added 
to  the  totals  of  the  candidates  still  in 
the  counting.  If  any  candidate  then 
has  a  quota,  he  is  elected. 

(e)  The  procedure  in  paragraph  (d) 
shall  be  repeated,  the  new  low  man  be- 
ing dropped  out  every  time,  until  three 


candidates,  all  told,  have  received  a 
quota  of  votes,  or  until  only  three  can- 
didates remain  in  the  counting,  in  which 
latter  case  all  three  are  elected. 

Boaxd  of  Education 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years 
and  a  term  of  two  years.  At  the  first 
general  municipal  election,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
elected,  the  two  candidates  first  elected 
under  the  procedure  of  the  count  shall 
be  elected  to  a  four-year  term  and  the 
remaining  three  successful  candidates 
shall  be  elected  to  a  two-year  term. 
Thereafter,  at  each  biennial  election, 
three  members  shall  be  elected,  the  two 
candidates  first  elected  under  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  count  shall  be  elected  to  a 
four-year  term  and  the  third  candidate 
elected  to  a  two-year  term. 

(Discussion.) 
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THE  PRESENT  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  COMFORT  STATIONS 


By  W.   J.  HANNA, 
Health  Officer  of  Sacrartiento. 


Since  the  prohibition  laws  have  gone 
into  effect,  saloons  on  prominent  corners 
of  our  cities  have  disappeared  and  have 
been  replaced  in  the  majority  of  cases 
by  cigar  stores  and  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness which  fail  to  provide  facilities  for 
men;  this  also  applies  to  the  numerous 
road-houses  along  our  highways  which 
formerly  provided  accommodations  for 
the  public.  In  the  construction  of  our 
State  highways  this  provision  has  evi- 
dently been  entirely  overlooked  and  has 
caused  distress  and  embarrassment  on 
many  occasions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  muni- 
cipalities to  look  after  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people,  but  in  the  past 
this  important  matter  has  been  given 
little  or  no  consideration. 

This  idea  of  public  comfort  stations  is 
not  a  new  one,  as  a  great  many  European 
cities  have  realized  for  a  long  time  the 
urgent  necessity  for  providing  facilities 
for  their  citizens  and  have  met  the  situa- 
tion by  establishing  these  stations  at 
frequent  intervals  throughout  the  con- 
gested areas. 

In  many  cities  a  fee  system  is  in  use, 
which  under  proper  management  renders 
the  stations  partly  self-supporting. 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  this  move- 
ment has  spread  to  America  and  the  pres- 
ent conditions  should  cause  immediate 
action  to  be  taken  to  provide  proper 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  public. 

The  placing  of  public  comfort  stations 
at  all  gasoline  stations  both  in  the  city 
and  on  pul)lic  liighways  would  prove  a 
great  convenience  and  protection  to  the 
general  health  of  the  State. 

From  information  gathered  the  Health 
Officers  in  the  larger  cities  of  California 
have  brought  this  subject  to  the  atten- 


tion of  their  communities;  for  the  going 
out  of  the  saloons  from  the  most  promi- 
nent corners  and  the  early  closing  of 
business  houses  at  night  and  on  holidays, 
has  caused  numerous  nuisances  to  be 
committed,  and  alleys  and  byways  are  in 
anything  but  a  sanitary  condition. 

Typhoid  fever  carriers  while  traveling 
on  public  highways  located  near  a  water- 
shed are  a  great  menace  to  health,  and 
in  former  years  before  chlorination  of 
city  water  was  in  vogue,  numerous  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  occurred  after  the  first 
rains. 

To  overcome  the  objection  of  comfort 
stations  being  possibly  too  prominent  in 
congested  sections  of  a  city  it  might  be 
found  advisable  to  have  them  under- 
ground with  entrance  similar  to  those  of 
a  subway. 

The  ideal  comfort  station  is  one  that  is 
equipped  with  drinking  fountains, 
toilets,  telephone  booths  and  rest  rooms. 

On  the  public  highway,  stations  could 
be  placed  at  intervals  of  25  miles  and  be 
under  a  care-taker  who  could  visit  them 
daily,  looking  after  sanitary  conditions 
and  general  equipment;  this  work  could 
be  accomplished  by  one  man  with  the  aid 
of  a  motorcycle  who  could  cover  a  long 
stretch  of  country ;  the  expense  should  be 
borne  by  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  up- 
keep of  the  State  highways. 

The  health  and  comfort  of  every  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  that  of  the  community 
at  large  is,  or  should  be,  of  the  first  im- 
portance, yet  few  there  are  who  even  de- 
A'ote  the  time  and  attention  necessary  to 
acquire  more  than  a  general  and  imper- 
fect understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  applied  to  sanitation  and  its 
effect  upon  the  health,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  community  of  which  they 
are  a  portion. 
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ESSENTIAL  FACTORS  IN  PRODUCING  A  GOOD  MILK  SUPPLY 

By  O.  F.  HOYT, 
Supervising  Dairy  Inspector,   State  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  subject  of  Essential  Factors  in 
Producing  a  Good  Milk  Supply  may  be 
considered  from  two  standpoints,  namely, 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  dairy 
and  the  standpoint  of  the  community, 
whether  State  or  city.  The  two  ques- 
tions may  be  asked :  First,  What  is  neces- 
sary for  the  individual  dairy  to  produce 
good  milk?  Second,  What  is  necessary 
for  a  community  to  secure  a  good  milk 
supply  ? 

The  first  question  has  been  partially 
answered  by  the  work  of  Dr.  North  of 
Ayers,  Cook  &  Clemmer,  of  the  U.  S. 
Dairy  Division  and  of  others.  Through 
this  work  it  is  now  well  understood  that 
there  are  four  principal  factors  which 
influence  the  bacteria  content  of  milk. 
These  stated  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance by  Ayers,  Cook  &  Clemmer, 
are: 

1 — The  use  of  sterilized  utensils. 

2 — Clean  cows,  particularly  the  udders 
and  teats. 

3 — The  use  of  the  small  top  bucket. 

4 — Temperature  of  holding. 

These  facts  are  now  so  well  known 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
them.  It  is  perhaps  enough  here  to  say 
that  it  is  wholly  possible  for  any  dairy- 
man by  properly  sterilizing  utensils,  by 
cleaning  the  cow 's  flanks  and  udders  and 
by  the  use  of  the  small  top  bucket  to 
produce  milk  with  low  bacteria  count. 
By  holding  it  at  a  temperature  below  50° 
the  count  may  be  kept  low. 

Beyond  these  factors  there  are  un- 
doubtedly others  of  fundamental  char- 
acter that  deserve  the  serious  considera- 


tion and  study  of  all  public  health  offi- 
cials. Indeed  in  an  attempt  to  give  ade- 
quate weight  to  these  fundamental  fac- 
tors the  U.  S.  Dairy  Division  some  time 
ago  put  out  a  tentative  dairy  farm  score 
card.  Stated  in  the  increasing  order  of 
their  importance  these  factors  are  : 

Flies  and  dust. 

Water  supply. 

Sewage  and  waste  disposal. 

Health  of  cows. 

Health  of  attendants. 

This  card  is  so  admirably  conceived 
that  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  base  my 
discussion  on  these  topics. 

Flies  are  universally  recognized  as  dis- 
ease factors.  All  know,  of  course,  that 
they  act  as  transmitting  agents  between 
the  disease  that  may  lurk  in  filth  and  the 
milk  or  milk  utensils.  Their  control  is 
being  actively  and  widely  advocated  and 
little  need  here  be  said  on  the  subject. 
I  believe  it  is  recognized  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  combatting  them  is  to 
dispose  of  their  breeding  places,  namely, 
filth.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
besides  doing  this,  several  dairymen  have 
adopted  a  device  for  keeping  them  out 
of  the  milk  room  which  consists  in  turn- 
ing the  blast  from  an  electric  fan  against 
the  door.  This  is  reported  to  be  an  effec- 
tive means  for  keeping  the  flies  out  when 
the  door  is  opened. 

The  importance  of  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply for  all  purposes  has  of  course  long 
been  recognized  in  a  way.  Yet  so  far  as 
any  intelligent  examination  of  the  water 
supply  on  dairies  is  concerned  there  has 
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been  practically  none  of  it  undertaken. 
The  undertaking  of  this  work  has  in  it 
great  promise  as  a  safeguard  to  the  milk 
supply  and  as  a  protection  to  the  dairy- 
man's family. 

The  actual  disposal  of  sewage  and 
waste  has  been  almost  overlooked  and  in- 
spectors have  to  a  large  extent,  con- 
tented themselves  with  requiring  that 
such  sewage  and  waste  be  removed  to  the 
specified  distance  from  barn  and  milk 
houses.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
has  been  much  development  in  recent 
years  of  sanitary  privies  and  devices  for 
properly  disposing  of  farm  sewage  and 
was-tes.  A  thing  that  is  badly  needed  at 
the  present  time  is  information  in  the 
hands  of  inspectors  on  practical  and  effi- 
cient means  of  properly  disposing  of  such 
wastes  on  dairies. 

The  importance  of  the  health  of  cattle 
h;is  long  received  wide  discussion  and 
due  recognition.  In  this  State  laws  on 
the  subject  more  or  less  adequate  have 
been  made  and  good  provision  for  their 
enforcement  has  been  provided. 

It  would  appear  that  the  health  of  the 
milkers  and  attendants  was  of  pre- 
eminent importance  for  a  safe  milk  sup- 
ply. Nearly  all  the  other  things  that 
have  been  mentioned  are  intermediate 
between  these  persons  together  with  their 
families  and  the  consumer.  Diseases  have 
usually  found  their  way  into  the  milk 
from  these  persons.  Why  not  then  go 
directly  to  the  source  and  inquire  into 
this  thing?  Certainly  no  man  known  to 
have  a  communicable  disease  would  now 
be  tolerated  as  a  handler  of  milk.  Prob- 
ably consumers  would  not  purcliase  any 
milk  from  a  dairy  on  which  there  was 
known  to  be  a  carrier  of  disease.  The 
practical  question,  no  doubt,  is  to  what 
extent  medical  examination  should  be  re- 
quired. I  do  not  know  to  wliat  extent  it 
should  be  required.  I  do  know  that  some 
cities  in  this  country  have  required  medi- 


cal examination.  Some  cities  indeed 
have  required  medical  examination  of 
all  food  handlers.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  it  is  along  these  lines  that  progress 
is  to  be  made. 

To  turn  to  a  consideration  of  this 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  my  belief  that  a  good  milk 
supply  may  be  had  only  through : 

1 — The  provision  of  proper  laws  or. 
ordinances. 

2 — The  provision  of  a  force  adequate 
and  well  organized. 

3 — The  provision  of  adequate  facilities 
for  work. 

4 — The  adoption  of  well-thought-out 
plans  of  procedure. 

Such  laws  should  be  clear  and  non- 
contradictory.  They  should  provide 
minimum  standards  on  sanitation  and 
composition  of  products,  etc.,  and  they 
should  provide  the  means  by  which 
proper  financial  reward  may  be  received 
for  a  product  of  a  given  quality.  In 
other  words,  some  grading  system  should 
be  provided.  Our  own  law  in  this  State 
is  an  excellent  example  of  such  a  law. 
Under  it  a  man  who  wishes  to  produce 
a  milk  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
namely,  certified  milk,  may  secure  the 
approval  of  his  product  by  disinterested 
authorities  of  the  highest  standing  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  secure  an  enhanced 
financial  return.  Next,  a  dairyman  who 
may  not  wish  to  incur  the  expense  neces- 
sar}^  for  the  production  of  certified  milk, 
but  who  is  willing  to  take  the  necessary 
care  to  produce  a  high  grade  milk,  can 
call  it  Grade  A  milk  and  he  also  gets 
his  reward.  Poorer  milk  must  be  called 
Grade  B  milk.  This  law  leaves  to  the 
choice  of  the  dairyman  the  class  of  milk 
he  will  produce,  and  it  aids  him  to  get  a 
price  corresponding  with  the  quality  of 
tlie  milk  he  produces. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  December  number 
of  Pacific  Municipalities) 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

City  Electrician,  creatiiig\  and  relating  to  installation,  operation  and  removal 
of  electric  fixtures.    Carmel-by-the-Sea  3091. 

Disorderly  Conduct,  relating  to.  making  it  unlawful  to  drive  any  bicycle,  motor 
or  other  vehicle  or  animal  on  sidewalk;  prohibiting  children  under  16  years 
remaining  on  streets  between  hours  of  9  :3U  P.  M.  and  5  A.  M. ;  prohibiting 
intoxicated  persons  being  in  public  places ;  prohibiting  gambling ;  prohibit- 
ing minors  entering  billiard  parlors ;  prohibiting  boisterous  conduct  in 
any  theatre  or  other  public  place ;  prohibiting  defacing,  marking,  etc.,  any 
public  building ;  prohibiting  houses  of  prostitution ;  prohibiting  cutting  or 
meddling  with  an}'  trees  or  shrubs.    Blythe  3092.  ' 

Water  Rates,  fixing  and  prescribing  time  and  place  of  pavment.  Tehachapi 
3093. 

Industrial  Exposition  Park  and  Aviation  Field,  appropriating  money  for.  Mo- 
desto 3094. 

Taxes,  providing  for  levy.    Chico  3095,  3096.     3111. 

Fire  Marshal,  providing  shall  be  in  charge  day  and  night  of  any  fire  apparatus. 
National  City  3097. 

Datum  Plane,  establishing  a  primal  bench  mark.    National  City  3098. 

Street,  changing  name  of.    San  Jose  3099. 

County  Veterinarian,  providing  fees  for  the  inspection  of  meat,  etc.  San  jNIateo 
County  3100. 

Building"  Inspector,  and  Providing  Rules  for  Building  Construction.  Dinuba 
3101. 

Traffic,  regulating  traffic  passing  street  cars.     San  Jose  3102. 

Sidewalks,  relating  to  specifications.    Corcoran  3103. 

Industrial  Exposition  Park,  providing  fot  establishing  and  developing.  Mo- 
desto 3104. 

Soliciting  Patronage  Upon  Public  Streets,  regulating  business  of.  Venice  3105. 

Recorder,  regulating  fees  to  be  paid.    San  Jacinto  3106. 

City  Clerk,  fixing  salary  of.    Modesto  3107. 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall,  licensing.    Yreka  3108. 

Taxes,  levying  for  fiscal  year.     Tracy  3109. 

Morgue,  Mortuary  or  Undertaking  Establishing,  providing  shall  be  in  certain 
portions  of  city.     Modesto  3112. 

Building  Ordinance.    Coronado  3113. 

Sidewalks,  providing  for  repair  to.    Coronado  3114. 

Sidewalks,  prohibiting  display  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  on  sidew^alks 
and  prohibiting  obstruction  thereof.     Coronado  3115.     3121. 

City  Manager,  creating  office  of.     Coronado  3116. 

City  Employees,  naming  certain  holidays  for,  providing  for  yearly  vacation 
and  regulating  pay  on  holidays  and  during  vacation.     Coronado  3117. 

Fire  Marshal,  creating  office,  prescribing  powers  and  duties  and  providing  cer- 
tain regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fire.     Coronado  3118. 

Houses,  regulating  moving  of.    Coronado  3119. 

City  Planning  Commission,  creating.    Coronado  3120. 

New  Business,  an  ordinance  regulating.    3122. 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.     Coronado  3123. 

Travel  and  Traffic,  regulating  on  certain  street.    Coronado  3124. 

Board  of  Trustees,  fixing  time  and  place  of  meeting.    Coronado  3125. 

Peddling,  licensing.     Coronado  3126. 

Taxes,  fixing  rate.     Coronado  3127. 

Charter  Election,  providing  for  amendments  to.     Sacramento  3128. 

Street  Cars  and  Interurban  Cars,  regulating  running  within  city  limits.  Sacra- 
mento 3129. 

City  Janitor,  providing  for  appointment.     Sacramento  3130. 

Elevator  Attendants,  providing  for  employment  of.     Sacramento  3131. 
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RELIABLE  FIRMS 

The  firms  mentioned  below  specilize  in  municipal  work  or  furnishing  supplies  for 
the  same.  They  bear  a  good  reputation  for  reliability  and  fair  dealing.  In  case  of  pro- 
posed work  or  needing  supplies  you  are  urged  to  write  them.    Catalogs  sent  on  request. 


Accountants 
William  Dolge,  Insurance  BIdg.,  311  Cali- 
fornia St.,  S.  F. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co,,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Asphaltum 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Brick — Face  and  Fire 
Gladding,   McBean   &    Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Consulting   Engineers 

Engineering  Service  Co.,  Suite  1316  Wash- 
ington Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Chas.  T.  Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Culverts 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles and  West  Berkeley. 

Western  Pipe  «6:  Steel  Co.  of  California, 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  1758  No. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

Drain  Tile 
Gladding,    McBean   &    Co.,    Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Election  Supplies 
A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Electrical  Supplies 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Engravers  and   Bond   Printers 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Filters 
California  Filter  Co.,  1218  Merchants  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fire   Hose 

The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  34 
Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Flush  Tanks 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 


Hollow  Tile 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 
-     N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 

Imhoff  Tanks 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

Lighting  Systems 
General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Chas.  T.  Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Municipal   Printing  and  Supplies 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Ornamental  Lighting  Systems 

General  Electric  Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  Corporation  Bldg.,  724  So. 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles;  Electric  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon;  Coleman  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Poulsen  Bldg.,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Chas.  T.  Phillips,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Paints 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Pavements 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Company,  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Pavement  Materials 
Warren    Brothers    Co.,    Rialto    Bldg.,    San 
Francisco;  California  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Pipe 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Pressed   Brick 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,    McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 

Roofing  Tile 
N.  Clark  &  Sons,  112-116  Natoma  St.,  S.  F. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 
S.  F. 

Septic  Tanks 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Sewer  Fittings 
Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 
Gladding,   McBean   &   Co.,   Crocker  Bldg., 

S.  F. 
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Is  Your  Chamber  of  Commerce 

A  Leader  or  A  Leaner? 


Many  cities  in  America  today  are 
marking  time  because  they  are  not 
organized  for  progress. 

There  is  no  city,  no  town,  so  poorly 
situated  as  not  to  possess  the  possi- 
bilities of  substantial  development. 

Some  of  our  greatest  cities  have  few 
natural  advantages. 

They  are  not  great  by  nature,  but  be- 
cause the  vision  and  energy  and 
courage  and  faith  of  MEN  MADE 
THEM  GREAT. 


Cities  become  great — not  in  numbers 
alone,  but  in  fullness  of  living,  when 
their  citizens  form  the  habit  of 
working  together. 

This  habit  of  co-operation  is  devel- 
oped through  strong  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  grounded  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  successful  experi- 
ence of  progressive  cities — Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  achieving 
power,  with  a  worthy  goal,  and 
backed  by  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
pocketbooks  of  their  citizens. 


THAT  IS  THE  KIND  OF  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  BUILDS. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  you  can  have  in  your  city. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  best  cities  have  the  best  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

Nor  is  it  by  accident  that  the  best  Chambers  of  Commerce  employ  the 
services  of  the  American  City  Bureau,  when  in  need  of  professional  assist- 
ance. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

BUILDS 

AMERICAN  CITIES  BETTER 


Hundreds  of  cities,  large  and  small  have  found  new  life  and  unexpected 
development  through  their  Chambers  of  Commerce  when  organized  or  re- 
organized by  the 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants   Exchange  Building,  San   Francisco,  California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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Your  City^Our  Service 
=Progress 


In  seven  years  the  American  City 
Bureau,  (associated  with  The  Ameri- 
can City  Magazine)  has  grown  from 
a  field  staff  of  three  men  to  an  in- 
ternational institution  employing  80 
field  representatives,  with  a  present 
record  of  about  100  campaigns  a 
year  to  its  credit,  and  with  offices 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago 
and  Toronto. 

Today,  the  Bureau  has  regularly  on  its 
staff  a  Municipal  Charter  Specialist, 
a  Housing  Development  Specialist, 
a  number  of  Research  Specialists 
and  speakers  of  national  fame. 


The  American  City  Bureau  has  a  plan 
and  a  policy,  and  behind  these  is  a 
reputation  gained  in  more  than  250 
cities  in  36  States  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

When  the  American  City  Bureau  is 
engaged  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Bureau  backs  up  the  organiza- 
tion with  three  years  of  service  by 
civic-commercial  organization  spe- 
cialists— in  addition  to  the  campaign 
which  provides  members  and  in- 
come. 


SERVICE  BUILT  IT! 
ITS  SERVICE  BUILDS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  its  Western  office  in  San  Francisco,  the  American 
City  Bureau  has  conducted  Chamber  of  Commerce  campaigns  in  the  following 
cities: 

California Fresno,  Long  Beach,  San  Pedro,  San  Jose,  Santa  Monica, 

Santa  Clara,  Pasadena,  Madera,  Merced,  Visalia,  Chico, 
Santa  Cruz,  Hemet,  Marysville,  Vallejo. 

Idaho Boise,  Nampa,  Sandpoint. 

Montana Butte,  Missoula. 

Nevada Reno. 

Oregon Medford,  and  for  the  Oregon  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— 62  communities  simultaneously. 

Washington Seattle,  Spokane. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  IS  PREPARED  TO  SERVE 
YOUR  COMMUNITY  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  NEEDS. 

May  we  help  you  to  build  your  city  for  tomorrow? 

AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Merchants   Exchange    Building,   San   Francisco,   California 
New  York  Chicago  Toronto,  Canada 
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TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Ivleters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A  record   unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PACIFIC   COAST   BRANCHES    AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
701   East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 


When  Answering  Advertisements 

Please  Mention 

Pacific  Municipalities 


FIRE    HOSE 


The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


34    FREMONT   ST.,   SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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Siphons 
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Sewage  Ejectors 

" 
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Joint  Compounds 

" 

14 

General  Catalog 

" 

7 

Imhoff  Tanks 

PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  CO. 

SINGER  BUILDING.    NEW  YORK 
4241-3  E.RAVENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 


F  AIRCHILD  -  GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific  Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  claim  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby  insuring  you  the 
LOMrEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced   staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans  — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Bnilding,    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES.   Manager 


••••••.•••••••••••••••■•••••••••••.••.••••••••.•••••••••••••.• 
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A  BEAUTY  SPOT 
IN   YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK! 
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An  effect  secured  by  a  tasteful  design  of  winp  and  guard  walls  of  stone,  used  in  con- 
nection with  an  Armco  Corrugated  Culvert.  Similar  designs  are  worked  out  effectively  for 
many  municipal  parks  and  playgrovnuls  and  private  estates. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 


•••••••••••••••••••••••■••*••*••• 


WEST  BERKELEY 
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Sacramento 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 


INCORPORATED  1889  ? 

T 

• 

Manufacturers  of  J 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 


I  FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

1      Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       west  aLameda        SAN  FRANCISCO 


•..•..•..•..•»«..«..«..»..«..  i..«..«..«..«..«.. 
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Use  PERMANE.WT   P\PZ  for     \ 

DRAINAGE 
SEWERAGE     / 


tt     IRRIGATION 
^     CULVERTS 


I  CROCKER  BLDG,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO  I 
F  }NORHS-LINCOLN  XAL.  J 


Vol.  XXXIV 


1^1)  DECEMBER,  1920  |^§1)  No.  12 


A  Monthly  Review  of  MuniciparProoitms  and  Civic  Improvements 

OFFICIAL  QRQAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 


LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Public    Utilities    Regulation    or    Municipal    Control 

The  Viewpoint  of  the  City,  Horace  Porter 452 

The  Viewpoint  of  the  Corporation,  W.  E.  Creed 462 

The  Viewpoint  of  the  Railroad  Commission,  Hon.  E.  O.  Edgerton 469 


Publication  Office 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cj 


Two  Dollars  a  Year 
Single    Copy   25    Cents 


DOG  LICENSE  TAGS 

A  SOURCE  of  REVENUE  That  Should  Not  be  OVERLOOKED 


Order  your  supply  for  the  coming  year,  at  once  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
Numerous  Designs  and  Styles  to  Select  From. 


529 


CHICAGO 

1890  ; 


No.  A91 


£ 


ROCKFORD 
25  3 

DOG  TAX 

1891 


No.  A94 


DETROIT 

142 

1890 


SIOUX  GTtY 

D.T. 
151 


1889 


No.  A93 


FREMONT 


*  DOG  TAX  JS'^^* 


2  74 

DOG 
^    LICENSE 

18  87 


No.  ASS 


No.  A90 


A.  Carlisle  &  Co. 

Specializing  in  City  Requirements 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Willetta  Street,  looking  west  from  Central  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Constructed  October,  1917,  of  3  54-inch  Asphaltic 

Concrete  Base  and  1  'j-inch  Asphaltic  Concrete  Surface.  Condition  excellent.  Cost  of  maintenance  nothing.  Phoenix  has 

constructed  a  total  of  2  77,000  square  yards  of  Asphaltic  Concrete  Base.  The  service  given  has  been  very  satisfactory  with 

practically  no  maintenance  cost.  This  satisfaction  led  to  additional  Asphaltic  Concrete  construcuon  in  1920. 

Asphaltic  Concrete  Withstands  Climatic  Extremes 

Asphaltic  Concrete  pavements,  when  properly  constructed, 
are  unaffected  by  climatic  changes.  They  do  not  buckle  in  hot 
weather  or  crack  in  cold  weather.  From  the  hot  summers  of 
Arizona  to  the  cold  winters  of  the  Canadian  border  country 
Asphaltic  Concrete  pavements  are  successfully  standing  the  test 
of  time. 

This  type  of  pavement  has  durability.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  usually  negligible  and  cost  of  construction  is  reason- 
able. 

Calol  Asphaltum  "D"  Grade  for  Asphaltic  Concrete  con- 
struction is  shipped  in  wooden  barrels  and  in  tank  cars  equipped 
with  steam  coils  to  facilitate  unloading.  Deliveries  are 
promptly  made. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  8  entitled  "The  Use  of  Calol  Asphal- 
tum in  Pavement  Construction." 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

CALOL   Asphaltum 

"D"  grade 


LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES 

Organized  1897 
Affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Reference,  University  of  California 

OFFICERS 

President,  WILLIAM   P.   BUTCHER,  City  Attorney  of  Santa  Barbara 

First  Vice-President,   CHARLES  E.  HEWES,  City  Manager  of  Alameda 

Second  Vice-President,  H.  L.  MOODY,  City  Auditor  of  San  Diego 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  A.  MASON,  Bond  and  Ordinance  Expert  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco 

Executive  Secretary,  WM.  J.  LOCKE 
Headquarters:     Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 
Official  Printers:  A.   Carlisle  &  Co.,   San  Francisco 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

The  League  of  California  Municipalities  maintains  in  connection  with  the  Secretary's  Office, 
a  Bureau  for  furnishing  city  and  town  officials  with  information  on  municipal  affairs,  and  loaning 
copies  of  new  ordinances  and  specifications.  Officials  are  urged  to  make  a  free  use  of  this 
Bureau.      Kindly   send    a   self-addressed    stamped    envelope   in   all   cases. 

Members  of  the  California  League  of  Municipalities 


Alameda 

Albany 

Alhambra 

Alturas 

Amador  City 

Anaheim 

Angels 

Antioch 

Arcadia 

Areata 

Arroyo  Grande 

Auburn 

Avalon 

Azusa 

Bakersfield 

Banning 

Beaumont 

Belvedere 

Benicia 

Berkeley 

Beverly  Hills 

Biggs 

Bishop 

Blythe 

Brawley 

Brea 

Burbank 

Burlingame 

Calexico 

Calistoga 

Carmel-by-the- 

Chico 

Chino 

Chula  Vista 

Claremont 

Clovis 

Coalinga 

Colfax 

Colton 

Colusa 

Concord 

Corcoran 

Corning 

Coronado 

Compton 

Corona 


Covina 

Corte  Madera 

Crescent  City 

Culver  City 

Daly  City 

Davis 

Delano 

Dinuba 

Dixon 

Dorris 

Dunsmuir 

Eagle  Rock 

East  San  Diego 

El  Cajon 

El  Cerrito 

Elsinore 

El  Segundo 

Emeryville 

Escondido 

Etna 

Eureka 

Exeter 

Fairfield 

Ferndale 

Fillmore 

Fort  Bragg 

Fort  Jones 

Fortuna 

Fowler 

Fresno 
SeaFullerton 

Gilroy 

Glendale 

Glendora 

Gridley 

Gustine 

Hanford 

Hayward 

Healdsburg 

Hemet 

Hercules 

Hermosa  Beach 

Hillsborough 

Hollister 

Holtville 

Honolulu 

Huntington  Beach 


Huntington  Park 

Imperial 

Inglevk^ood 

Jackson 

Kennett 

King  City 

Kingsburg 

Lakeport 

Larkspur 

La  Mesa 

Lemoore 

Lindsay 

Livermore 

Lodi 

Lompoc 

Long  Beach 

Lordsburg 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Bancs 

Los  Gatos 

Loyalton 

Manhattan  Beach 

Maricopa 

Martinez 

Marysville 

Merced 

Mill  Valley 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Montague 

Monterey 

INIonterev  Park 

Morgan  "Hill 

Mountain  View 

Napa 

National  City 

Needles 

Nevada  City 

Newman 

Newport  Beach 

Oakland 

Oceanside 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orland 

Oroville 

Oxnard 


Pacific  Grove 

Palo  Alto 

Pasadena 

Paso  Robles 

Patterson 

Petaluma 

Piedmont 

Pinole 

Pittsburg 

Placerville 

Pleasanton 

Plymouth 

Point  Arena 

Pomona 

Porterville 

Potter  Valley 

Red  Bluff 

Redding 

Redlands 

Redondo  Beach 

Redwood  City 
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LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  DISCUSSION 

at 

MAJESTIC  THEATER,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOV.  1 0,  1 920 

NOTE — The  program  was  preceded  by  the  song,   "I  Love  You,  California. 


President  Butcher:  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: We  have  two  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion, and  we  have  three  gentlemen 
w^ho  will  handle  those  subjects.  And 
not  until  after  the  three  have  exhausted 
the  subject,  will  anj^  discussion  be  per- 
mitted from  the  floor. 

The  first  subject  is  "Public  Utilities, 
Regulation  or  Municipal  Control?"  The 
viewpoint  of  the  city  will  be  given  by 
Hon.  Horace  Porter,  Mayor  of  River- 
side.   I  introduce  to  you  Mayor  Porter. 

ADDRESS  OF 

MAYOR  HORACE  PORTER 

OF  RIVERSIDE 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  Sitting  through  this  splendid 
convention,  thrilled  by  only  a  dozen 
years  of  life  in  "I  Love  You,  Califor- 
nia," thrilled  by  this  first  penetration 
for  me  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
(excepting  that  I  have  been  around  to 
Tahoe  once,  and  to  Yosemite  and  San 
Francisco,  and  further  north  than  that 
I  had  never  before  been),  thrilled  by 
the  life  which  it  has  been  my  pleasure 


and  privilege  to  live  for  only  a  dozen 
years,  coming  to  Riverside  a  gray- 
bearded,  broken-down  old  man,  twelve 
years  ago,  coming  to  California  to  be 
built  over  again  and  take  hold  of  life 
anew,  I  love  you,  California.  Mr.  Creed 
loves  his  native  California,  I  am  en- 
tirely certain.  Mr.  Edgerton  will  sing 
the  same  song — "I  Love  You,  Califor- 
nia."    We  all  do. 

For  twenty-five  years  I  was  a 
preacher.  Then  I  went  into  politics, 
and  into  the  mayoralty  of  a  city.  But 
my  training  of  years  was  to  smooth 
things  over,  settle  diiferences,  have 
everybody  love  everybody  else,  and 
everybody  get  along  with  his  neighbors 
altogether  lovely,  avoiding  contentions 
and  clashes — that  has  been  my  training. 

Now,  if  I  tonight  differ  very  radically 
from  the  gentlemen  who  shall  follow 
me,  if  it  were  a  personal  difference  it 
would  be  a  very  painful  thing  for  me, 
with  my  past  training.  But  it  is  not 
personal,  and  my  remarks,  therefore, 
are  directed  more  to  the  systems  under 
w^hich  we  live  and  with  which  we  may 
agree  or  differ,  and  there  is  and  will  be 
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nothing  personal  about  it,  but  there 
will  be  real,  jolly  good  fellowship. 
These  are  two  splendid  men.  I  love 
them  both,  recently  as  I  have  met  them, 
and  that,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  spirit  of 
our  discussion  tonight,  however  radi- 
cally we  may  differ. 

I  have  heard  here,  during  the  Con- 
vention, of  the  three  biggest  problems 
of  the  day  for  our  municipalities,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation.  One  speaker 
said  the  biggest  problem  we  have  is  that 
of  public  health,  and  that  is  indeed  a 
big  one.  Another  said  the  biggest  prob- 
lem we  have  is  the  Civil  Service.  An- 
other man  said  the  biggest  problem  be- 
fore this  Convention  of  Municipalities 
of  California,  and  before  the  country, 
indeed,  is  housing.  The  trio  who  will 
speak  to  you  tonight  represent  actually, 
however,  the  biggest  problem  of  them 
all — public  utilities,  public  or  private 
ownership  of  water  and  hydro-electric 
power  and  the  other  utilities,  Avithout 
which  there  is  no  question  of  health  or 
civil  service  or  housing.  First  must  be 
had  the  necessities  of  life,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia water,  artificially  brought  to  the 
homestead,  to  the  land,  and  supplied 
hydro-electric  power,  artificially  pro- 
duced— these,  next  to  God's  fresh  air, 
and  next  to  the  very  soil  itself,  these 
utilities,  water  and  hydro-electrie 
power,  become  as  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture to  us  all. 

Now,  that  I  may  be  fairly  brief  and 
within  limits  (I  coveted  the  whole  even- 
ing, until  a  very  late  hour,  for  one  sub- 
ject), but  that*!  may  be  brief,  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  at  the 
most,  I  shall  largely  read  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  am  not  as  much  of  a  specialist 
on  this  line  as  are  those  who  Avill  follow 
me  tonight. 

Years  ago,  as  a  young  man  in  Ohio, 
;ind  then  years  later,  in  the  great  cities 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  New  York 


City,  I,  by  instinct  and  feeling,  came  to 
believe,  as  I  mingled  among  the  masses, 
especially  of  the  great  cities,  every-day 
people  and  poor — I  came  by  instinctive 
feeling  to  believe  in  public  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  which  was  a  heres}^ 
wiien  I  held  it  twenty-five  years  ago  in 
greater  New  York.  Today,  after  three 
years  of  mayoralty  of  the  City  of  River- 
side, I  add  to  that  instinct  and  feeling 
facts  and  experience,  and,  on  the  basis 
of  instinct  and  feeling,  fact  and  experi- 
ence, my  mind  is  wrought  to  a  white 
heat  of  conviction,  that  public  and  mu- 
nicipal ownership  is  essential,  especially 
in  California,  to  the  highest  welfare  of 
our  municipalities  and  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  within  them,  and 
as  well  of  the  State  at  large. 

Now,  the  first  question,  and  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, as  you  wrote  me,  the  original 
topic  was  "Public  Utilities,  Regulation 
or  ]\Iunicipal  Ownership?"  and  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  tonight,  "Public  Utili- 
ties :  Regulation  or  Municipal  Con- 
trol?" First,  then,  regulation  or  pri- 
vate ownership  by  regulation.  Regu- 
lation is,  of  course,  based  upon  private 
ownership.  Public  utilities  privately 
owned,  publicly  regulated.  The  law  of 
evolution  runs  all  through  nature,  life, 
government,  economics.  And,  as  ap- 
plied here,  the  evolution  has  been  na- 
tural. First,  we  had  private  ownership 
of  public  utilities.  But  we  have  learned 
that  private  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties was  of  necessity  a  temporary  thing 
so  far  as  its  being  abandoned  entirely 
to  its  own  self-control.  The  next  step 
in  the  evolution,  then,  was  the  regula- 
tion of  public  utilities  privately  owned 
— very  good  as  a  steji  in  evolution.  But 
we  are  finding,  and  I  think  if  you  need 
it,  I  can  convince  you  of  it  this  evening 
— we  are  finding  that  this  very  honest 
attorn i)t,  all  over  our  country  and  Eu- 
rope, as  to  regulation  of  private  utilities, 
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that  is,  the  regulation  itself,  is  being 
found  wanting,  and  that  the  evolution 
from  private  ownership  to  regulation 
must  give  way  and  the  next  step  must 
l:»e  an  evolution  from  regulation  to  pub- 
lic ownership  or  municipal  ownership. 

Now,  it  will  be  most  interesting  and 
enlightening,  but  we  need  not  delay,  to 
trace  the  history  of  private  ownership 
of  public  utilities.     It  has  a  wonderful 
history.     In  both  Europe  and  America 
private  ownership  of  public  utilities  has 
been  found  to  be  excessively  costly,  and 
often  (not  especially  today,  I  am  glad 
to  qualify  it,  but  often  and  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  past)    some  years  ago, 
not  only  excessively  costly,  but  politi- 
cally   corrupting     and    unsatisfactory. 
And  that  is  why  we  have  had  to  try 
regulation.     Private  ownership,  uncon- 
trolled, became  such  a  failure,  such  a 
public  menace,  that  even  today  private 
ownership  does  not  dare  ask  existence 
uncontrolled    or    unregulated.      It    be- 
lieves in  regulation  and  asks  for  it.     It 
is  just  as  once  the  saloons  came  to  ac- 
cept and  advocate  even  license  and  reg- 
ulation, as  a  last  hope — and  it  was  a 
last    hope,    until    we    abandoned    the 
saloon  altogether.     Now,  I  w^ould  not 
compare  privately  owned  public  utility 
corporations  to  the  saloon  as  to  char- 
acter, not  for  a  minute.  They  were  gov- 
erned, they  were   controlled   often   by 
splendid  men — very  splendid  men,  men 
of  high  motives,  men  of  disinterested 
motives.    But  there  is  a  parallel  in  the 
expression  to  which  I  .just  gave  expres- 
sion, in  that,  as  the  saloons  came  to  ad- 
vocate license  as  a  means  of  life,  so  the 
corporations  today  are  asking  for  reg- 
ulation as  a  last  hope,  for  I  profoundly 
believe  that  in  the  long  run,  it  may  be  a 
generation  yet  before  it  is  attained,  but 
in  the  long  run  even  regulation  will  be 
found   wanting,   and  we   shall   turn  to 
public  oAvnership  of  public  utilities. 


Why  did  they  of  the  great  represen- 
tative governments  of  Switzerland, 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  the 
British  Empire,  including  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Canada — why  there 
have  they,  each  and  all,  passed  from 
privately  owned  public  utilities  to  reg- 
ulation, and  why  have  they  all,  after 
long  years  of  effort  at  regulation, 
passed  almost  unanimously  to  munici- 
pal ownership?  Such  is  the  history. 
Throughout  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  British  Empire,  that  is 
the  existing  fact  today.  And  such  is 
the  transition  through  which  we  are  ra- 
pidly passing  in  our  own  country.  The 
Old  World  tried  regulation,  found  reg- 
ulation in  the  long  run  to  work  out  for 
private  interests,  and  then  they  aban- 
doned it,  as  I  have  said,  quite  univer- 
sally, and  have  today  adopted  munici- 
pal ownership.  It  is  a  matter  of  clear, 
simple,  direct  history. 

In  the  second  place,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, the  attempts  at  regulation  are  prov- 
ing unsatisfactory.  In  Philadelphia,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  "American  Mayors"  of 
the  great  cities,  a  noted  authority,  I 
think  it  Avas  Delos  W^ilcox,  used  these 
significant  words.    I  quote  : 

"The  principle  of  State  regulation 
(of  privately  owned  utilities)  by  per- 
manent commissions  was  put  forward  in 
this  country  a  few  years  ago  as  a  states- 
manlike method  of  protecting  the  peo- 
ple from  exactions  of  the  public  service 
corporations,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving-  the  corporations  a  fair  deal" — 
a  fair,  honest  effort  on  both  sides.  "We 
now  find,"  says  this  great  authority, 
"that  all  the  corporations  have  been 
converted  to  the  idea  of  'regulation.' 
They  not  only  welcome  it,"  says  Mr. 
Wilcox,  "but  they  insist  upon  having 
it."  And  he  adds:  "They  are  so  en- 
thusiastic about  it  that  they  help  write 
the  laws  and  appoint  the  commission- 
ers." 

Regulation   by   commissions  has  had 

its  longest  and  fairest  trial  among  all 
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our  States  in  this  country  in  Wisconsin. 
Now,  in  Minnesota,  a  Non-Partisan 
League,  making  a  careful  investigation 
of  public  utilities  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  State,  and 
particularly  those  in  Wisconsin,  reports 
this  result  of  a  study  of  134  difficult 
eases  which  came  before  the  Wisconsin 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  In  a  brief 
word,  they  said : 

"The  people's  cause  won  in  only 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  cases  brought  be- 
fore the  Wisconsin  Commission,  in  the 
fight  with  the  privately  owned  public 
utilities.  The  privately  owned  utilities 
got  96  per  cent  of  what  they  appeared 
before  the  Commission  for." 

The  privately  owned  utilities  getting 
06  per  cent,  and  they  continue : 

"The  cities  and  municipalities  got  not 
a  single  reduction  in  the  telephone  rate 
contests,  and  the  telephone  companies 
made  increases  in  33  out  of  34  of  the 
eases  which  they  brought  before  the 
Commission." 

I  must  digress  a  moment  here  about 
this  telephone  question,  for  it  is  a  ques- 
tion more  or  less  closely  allied  with  the 
question  of  public  or  municipal  owner- 
ship, intricate  as  it  is.  We  of  Riverside 
liave  had  a  striking  experience  of  the 
futility  of  the  regulation  of  the  tele- 
phone. Recently,  eighteen  months  ago, 
as  the  result  of  or  on  the  pretext  of  war 
existing,  and  of  permission  from  the 
government,  the  telephone  company  of 
Riverside  raised  its  rates  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner,  most  indiscrimin- 
ately, all  over  the  city.  I  remember 
that  they  raised  one  woman  from  $2.50 
to  $7  a  month  for  her  telephone.  We 
have  40  square  miles  of  territory  within 
the  city  limits  of  Riverside,  and  20,000 
population,  a  great  deal  of  it  country 
people  in  the  orange  groves,  far  out  and 
alone  by  themselves.  Hundreds  of  the 
telephones  were  removed,  because  the 
subscribers  would  not  continue  to  pa.y 
1lie  extreme  and  excessive  rates  charged 


by  the  telephone  company.  The  tele- 
phone company  admitted  to  me  that 
they  had  lost  $25,000  that  year,  largely, 
I  suppose,  because  of  the  telephones 
that  were  withdrawn. 

Now,  we  had  a  hearing  before  our 
City  Council  and  Mayor  and  City  At- 
torney, taking  sworn  testimony,  getting 
the  bills  and  the  facts  of  this  extraor- 
dinary condition.  I  trust  it  was  not  as 
bad  over  the  State  at  large  as  it  was  at 
Riverside.  I  don't  know.  We  imme- 
diately asked  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission for  a  hearing,  and  a  prompt 
hearing  and  readjustment,  eighteen 
months  ago — nearly  two  years.  Up  to 
this  date,  with  repeated  demands,  we 
have  had  no  privilege  of  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Railroad  Commission  of  that 
vital  question,  though  insignificant  mat- 
ters have  been  taken  up  that  were 
brought  subsequently. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  question  of  reg- 
ulation. A  well  known  lawyer  of  Wis- 
consin, after  long  investigation,  said  of 
this  regulation  process,  and  I  quote  his 
words : 

"This  regulation  legislation  solves 
the  problem  of  public  utilities  com- 
pletely in  favor  of  the  private  owners 
in  Wisconsin.  I  venture  the  statement, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,"  says  he, 
"that  no  greater  piece  of  political  hum- 
buggery  was  ever  placed  on  the  statute 
books  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  supposed  leg- 
islation for  the  people.  In  fact,  it  is 
legislation  for  the  moneyed  interests." 

Now,  I  would  not  hint  that  that  is 
true  of  the  California  Railroad  Com- 
mission— not  yet.  It  was  originally,  this 
Commission,  created  Mdth  an  honest 
purpose  of  regulating  privately  owned 
public  utilities.  It  is,  as  a  commission, 
on  trial  before  the  public  of  this  State. 
I  do,  however,  say  frankly  to  that  Com- 
mission that  it  is  before  the  public  of 
this  State,  being  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  that  there  are  many  fear  lest  it 
shall  be  found  wanting. 
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Hear  now  the  summary  of  the  findings 
of  the  Minnesota  League  still  further, 
regarding  the  Wisconsin  Commission : 

"The  Commission  has  not  given  relief 
to  the  public  in  lower  rates  or  better  ser- 
vice. It  has  had  a  strong  leaning  to- 
wards private  utility  interests  as  against 
the  public  interests.  It  has  been  an  ob- 
stacle"— don't  forget  this,  it  has  been 
an  obstacle  in  California,  it  is  the  cause 
of  delay — ' "  in  the  way  of  municipal  own- 
ership. It  has  used  its  power  to  protect 
private  electric  utilities  in  local  monopo- 
lies. It  has  discriminated  heavily 
against  the  general  public  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  privileged  few." 

Now,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  our 
experience  in  Riverside  is  sadly  similar 
to  this,  as  expressed  in  these  findings.  I 
would  have  to  add  one  experience  not 
mentioned  in  the  above,  that  in  River- 
side the  State  Railroad  Commission  has 
permitted  private  owners  of  public 
utilities  to  violate  and  break  solemn  con- 
iracts  with  the  City  of  Riverside  for  elec- 
tric power.  And  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  has  twice  increased  the 
rates  of  these  privately  owned  public 
utilities,  amounting,  in  some  eighteen 
months,  or  less  than  two  years,  to  more 
Ihan  a  fifty  per  cent  increase,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  in  other  parts  of  Califor- 
nia the  same  thing  is  being  done  in  the 
case  of  the  electric  light  and  power  com- 
panies and  other  public  utilities. 

While  some  increase  might  very  likely 
have  been  right,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
private  interests  have  been  putting  over 
a  deliberate  and  great  camouflage  upon 
the  Railroad  Commission,  causing  unjust 
discrimination  against  the  people  and 
the  municipalities  here  in  California, 
just  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  other  city  officials  is  on 
record  with  this  indictment  of  the  effort 
at  regulation — and  I  speak  of  the  system 
with  absolutely  no  venom  or  personality 


whatever — remember    I     speak    of    the 

system : 

"First:  In  the  solution  of  rate  and 
service  problems  they  desire  mutual  co- 
operation"—some  defense. 

' '  Second  :  They  will  oppose  any  subter- 
fuge to  increase  the  cost  of  service. 
Armies  can  camouflage  their  movements, 
but  utilities  cannot.  The  cities  will  in- 
sist on  straightforward  dealings  with  the 
people. 

"Third  :  The  cities  will  continue  to  ex- 
ercise an  eternal  vigilance  over  rate  pro- 
posals and  proceedings.  They  will  in- 
sist that  relief  sought  be  granted  by 
proper  officials,  in  the  proper  way,  and 
only  where  and  during  the  time  it  is 
needed." 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  why  it  is  that  in 
Riverside  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  on 
public  utilities,  at  this  close  juncture  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  as  surcharges,  with 
tlie  cost  of  living  coming  down,  and  we 
not  yet  knowing  where  we  are.  I  would 
like  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  the  State  of  California 
has,  within  the  month,  made  those  sur- 
charges of  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
permanent.     Again,  I  ask,  "Why?" 

' '  Fourth  :  They' ' — the  cities  of  New 
York — "want  authority  to  provide  ser- 
vice under  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  when  mutual  co-operation  is 
denied  or  fails  and  when  State  regula- 
tion is  not  effective. 

"Fifth:  They  will  insist  on  the  right 
of  municipalities  to  obtain  proof  as  to 
the  merits  of  any  claims  for  increased 
rates" — just  a  simple  and  just  request, 
but  it  is  a  demand. 

"Sixth:  They  will  press  their  claims 
that,  whenever  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  a  proposed  rate  in- 
crease, such  proposal  should  not  become 
effective  pending  the  determination  of 
the  issue" — which  I  think  is  quite  com- 
monly violated  by  public  utility  commis- 
sions. 

' '  Seventh :  They  will  continue  to  op- 
pose any  effort  to  allow,  seek,  or  compute 
a  return  on  a  capitalization  basis.     The 
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liy-gone  evil  practice  of  over-capitaliza- 
tion,"  say  the  combined  mayors  and  city 
officials  of  the  State  of  New  York,  "will 
continue  to  haunt  the  utility  corporations 
until  the  excess  shall  have  been  elimin- 
ated." 

And  that  is  exactly  our  tight  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Now,  I  turn  to  practical  municipal 
ownership  in  California  and  in  the 
United  States.  See  wliat  has  been  hap- 
pening. A  survey  of  the  last  century 
discloses  that  at  its  beginning  there  were 
sixteen  water  plants  in  the  United  States, 
and  fifteen  of  those  were  privately  owned 
and  one  was  numieipally  owned.  By  the 
end  of  the  last  century  there  were  over 
3500  water  works  in  the  United  States 
in  municipalities,  more  than  half  muni- 
cipallj"  owned,  200  of  these  having  been 
changed  from  private  ownership  to  mu- 
nicipal ownership.  For  the  past  twenty 
years — the  first  twenty  of  this  century, 
municipal  ownership  of  waterworks  has 
gone  on  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The 
municipal  ownership  of  waterworks  will, 
ere  long,  become  practically  universal. 
Already,  of  all  American  cities  of  over 
30,000  population,  their  waterworks  are 
municipally  owned  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  four  to  one,  and  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  everywhere  are  rapidly  gain- 
ing control  of  their  water  supplies. 

The  development  of  electricity  as  a 
source  of  light  and  power  has  been  so 
recent  in  this  old  world  of  ours,  that  it 
dates  back  only  about  forty  years  to 
1880.  In  1881  there  were  seven  electric 
light  plants  in  the  Ignited  States.  Six 
of  these  were  privately  owned,  and  one 
municipally  owned.  Today  there  are 
nearly  4,000  nuiniciiially  owned  electric 
light  plants  in  our  country,  and  privately 
owned  ])lants  are  increasing  at  the  rate, 
during  tlic  last  decade,  of  thirty  per 
cent.,  while  municipally  owned  electric 
light  and  power  plants  have  been  increas- 
ing during  the  same  decade  in  our  coun- 
try at  the  rate  of  ninety  per  cent. 

A   magazine   comes   regularly   to   my 


office,  and  I  presume  it  does  to  every 
mayor  and  all  the  public  officials  in 
California.  I  don't  know  how  wide- 
spread the  propaganda  is — a  magazine 
comes  regularly  to  my  office,  free  of 
charge,  which  is  edited  in  Chicago  by 
l^rivately  owned  utility  corporations  of 
the  country.  In  every  issue"  it  is  de- 
nouncing municipal  ownership.  It  is 
warning  the  people  againsi:  it.  It  cites 
every  possible  instance  of  shortcoming 
and  failure.  Of  course,  there  is  some- 
times mismanagement,  or  even  failure, 
according  to  the  ability  and  sagacity 
with  which  the  matter  is  handled,  and 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  pri- 
vate ownership  may  insidiously  under- 
mine municipal  ownership,  in  order  to 
get  control,  just  as  men  sometimes  wreck 
railroads  or  opposing  industries,  in  order 
to  get  control  of  them — that  is  just  as 
true  in  municipal  ownership  as  anywhere 
else.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  any  more. 
But  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  propaganda 
from  this  magazine.  I  believe  it  to  be 
absolutely  one-sided,  unjust,  unfair,  a 
secret  propaganda  to  destroy  municipal 
OAvnership,  or  to  frighten  people  out  of 
it  that  have  it  in  contemplation.  But  in 
all  this  remember  that  for  one  case  of 
nmnicipal  failure,  there  are  in  propor- 
tion, by  actual  count,  thirteen  cases  of 
privately  owned  utilities  absorbed  into 
municipal  utilities. 

Time  fails  me  to  speak  of  municipal 
ownership  also  in  gas,  street-cars,  sub- 
ways, docks,  warehouses,  ferries,  parks, 
playgrounds,  libraries,  public  schools,  all 
of  which  make  an  enormous  investment 
of  moneys  in  our  country  in  municipal 
ownership,  and  which  we  would  not  turn 
back  to  private  ownei'ship,  no,  not  on  our 
lives. 

Now,  why  is  this  ?  What  do  the  towns 
and  cities  get  out  of  it?  Private  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  is  a  monstrosity, 
to  my  mind.  Private  ownership  means 
always  an  eternal  misfit  and  fight  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  interests. 
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Private  ownership  means  wealth  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  few.  Public 
ownership  means  w^ealth  diffused  among 
all  the  people.  Private  ownership  exists 
for  one  purpose  only,  and  that  very 
properly  —  private  gain.  Municipal 
owaiership  exists  for  only  one  purpose 
— service  to  all  the  people  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  If  municipal  ownership  is 
at  some  profit,  those  profits,  be  it  re- 
membered, go  back  to  the  people  in 
larger  service  or  reduced  taxation. 

The  advantages  to  municipalities  in 
ownership  of  public  utilities  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Municipal  ownership  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  to  pay  no  tax  on 
municipally  owned  utilities — a  great  sav- 
ing. 

2.  Municipalities  do  not  pay  divi- 
dends, either  on  legitimate  stock,  much 
less  upon  watered  stock,  w^hich  is  the 
common  burden  and  curse  of  privately 
owned  public  utilities.  The  over-capi- 
talization of  privately  owned  water- 
works, electric  light  works,  gas  works, 
street  railways,  etc.,  is  notorious  and 
enormous.  It  constitutes  a  tremendous 
burden  upon  the  people.  Municipal 
ownership  relieves  the  people  of  all  this. 

3.  A  city  installing  municipal  plants 
can  borrow  money  at  less  cost  than  can 
I^rivate  companies,  as  we  have  had 
brought  out.  Let  us  take  as  an  illustra- 
tion the  fact  that  over  here  in  the  San 
Joaquin  country,  where  a  great  light  and 
power  company  has  been  trying  to  sell 
their  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds  lately 
at  six  per  cent,  and  have  failed,  and  had 
to  issue,  I  think  it  was  two  and  a-half 
millions  of  bonds — let  me  see  just  the 
exact  amount — having  to  issue  two  and 
three-quarters  millions  of  collateral  trust 
bonds  at  eight  per  cent.,  in  order  to  float 
its  original  bonds  at  six  per  cent.,  and 
by  the  time  it  gets  done  itsi  cost  will  be 
not  less  than  nine  per  cent.  Any  mu- 
nibipality,  even  today,  with  the  market 


conditions  what  they  are  today,  with  a 
properly  conducted  utility,  can  borrow, 
if  need  be,  at  six  per  cent.,  or  even  at 
less,  even  in  these  times,  and  have  no 
difficulty  in  floating  its  bonds.  A  man 
representing  a  large  municipal  bond 
issue  the  other  day  said  that  he  believed, 
from  reports  within  the  last  few  days, 
that  five  and  one-half  per  cent,  would 
suffice  in  the  case  of  his  city. 

4.  Under  municipal  ownership,  the 
cost  and  trouble  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults of  commissions  and  efforts  at  regu- 
lation, as  found  in  the  States  of  this 
Union  and  in  Europe,  will  be  avoided. 
It  is  notorious  that  California's  Railroad 
Commission,  and  I  am  siire  Mr.  Edger- 
ton  will  be  pleased  with  this,  and  I  think 
it  is  entirely  true — it  is  notorious  that 
California's  Railroad  Commission  is 
vastly  overworked.  New  York  State  has 
already  had  two  large  commissions  of 
this  nature,  with  most  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, even  at  great  expense.  And  still 
further,  in  California  the  feeling,  even 
the  conviction,  is  fast  crystalizing  in  the 
municipalities,  that  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission cannot  properly  attend  to  its 
business,  it  is  too  vast  for  it,  and  that 
the  municipalities  are  losing  out,  that  the 
Commission  is  giving  the  cities  no  show, 
and  that  somehow  the  private  interests 
are  getting  in  their  insidious  influence 
and  are  getting  the  goods  from  the  com- 
missions in  the  different  States.  Munici- 
pal ownership  would  do  away  with  the 
need  and  the  expense  and  the  dissatis- 
faction with  these  commissions,  so  far  as 
the  cities  are  concerned. 

5.  And  lastly,  under  municipal  ow- 
nership, the  people  get  far  lower  rates 
for  such  public  utilities  as  water,  gas, 
electric  light  and  power. 

Parsons,  a  noted  and  high  authority, 
investigating,  found  that,  for  water  un- 
der privately  owned  water  systems,  the 
people  are  paying  an  average  of  43  per 
cent,  more  per  family  than  where  there 
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aiv  niuniripally  eoudueted  water  plants, 
taken  at  large.  Thompson,  another 
author  and  investigator,  finds  that  elec- 
tricity costs  the  citizens  nearly  twice  as 
much  under  private  as  under  uumicipal 
ownership. 

Pasadena,  in  a  long,  bitter  fight  with 
private  ownership,  has,  liy  municipal 
ownership,  reduced  electric  rates  from 
fifteen  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  to  five 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  though  private 
ownership  tried  to  destroy  Pasadena's 
numieipal  ownership  by  underselling 
Pasadena  and  overcharging  the  neigh- 
boring cities  to  make  up  the  difference. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  Pasadena 
gentleman,  and  I  believe  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  State  Legislature  had  to 
come  to  their  rescue  in  the  fight  with 
the  privately  owned  utility.  And  in  the 
cities  of  France,  Switzerland,  Canada, 
and  thousands  of  cities  in  our  country, 
numicipal  ownership  supplies  public 
utilities  at  rates  far,  very  far  lower  than 
private  ownership  will  supply. 

Now,  here  is  a  brief  table,  a  very  brief 
one,  taken  at  random  out  of  a  larger 
table,  of  cases  showing  the  maximum  rate 
cliarged  before  municipal  ownership  by 
the  private  utilities,  and  after  numicipal 
(iwnership  by  the  cities — just  a  few  of 
th(Mu.  You  could  get  pages  of  them,  if 
you  desired. 

Cleveland.  Cliio,  under  private  owner- 
ship, had  a  charge  of  121/^  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour:  under  municipal  ownership 
it  has  been  brought  down  to  3  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour.  In  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
the  charge  under  private  ownership  was 
20  cents,  while  under  munieipal  owner- 
ship that  has  been  brought  down  to  3 
cents.  London,  Canada,  reduced  the  rate 
in  the  change  from  private  ownersliip  to 
numicipal  ownership  from  9  cents  to  3 
cents.  The  Canadian  Conunission  of 
Public  Utilities,  averaging  99  Canadian 
cities,  showed  that  the  average  cost  im- 
der    private    ownershii)     for     light    and 


power,  electric  i)0wer  and  hydro-electric 
power,  was  10.4  cents  per  hour,  and 
that  those  99  cities  under  municipal 
ownership  brought  it  down  from  10.4 
cents  to  3.1  cents,  average.  Pasadena, 
California,  I  have  already  cited,  showed 
a  reduction  of  from  15  cents  to  5  cents. 
Calgary,  Canada,  showed  a  reduction  of 
from  14  cents  to  5  cents.  Jamestown, 
New  York,  showed  a  reduction  of  from 
10  cents  to  5  cents.  In  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, the  drop  was  from  20  cents  to 
5.5  cents.  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
dropped  from  18  cents  to  6  cents.  Palo 
Alto,  California,  dropped  from  20  cents 
to  7  cents;  and  Riverside,  California, 
dropped  from  20  cents  to  3  cents  average, 
on  electric  light  and  power. 

6.  In  these  days  of  the  burden  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  it  is  significant  and 
worthy  of  emulation,  that  numicipal 
ownership  of  water,  gas,  electric  light. 
and  power,  means  reduction  of  from  15 
per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  of  such  high  cost 
of  living  in  these  utilities,  as  found  by 
careful  investigators. 

Now,  my  concluding  word  is  as  to  our 
experience  personally  in  Riverside  with 
municipal  ownership. 

Riverside,  a  town  of  20,000  people, 
with  40  s((uare  miles  of  territory,  has  a 
numicipal  blacksmith  and  repaii*  shop, 
a  municipal  garage,  in  which  the  25 
automobiles  and  trucks  of  the  city  are 
repaired  and  put  and  kept  in  order.  It 
has  a  complete  numicipal  street  repairing 
and  construction  plant,  and  all  that  it 
might  have  the  right  to  make  its  own 
streets.  And,  gentlemen,  let  us  have 
that  right  for  our  cities.  It  has  also 
municipally  owned  gravel  pits,  a  number 
of  them,  a  numicipally  owned  mountain 
of  limestone,  where  we  quarry  the  lime- 
stone for  the  repair  and  construction  of 
our  streets.  We  have  two  municipally 
owned  sewer  farms  of  500  acres.  We 
h.ave  a  municipally  owned  fair  grounds, 
in  which  is  held  a  great  Southern  Call- 
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fornia  fair.  We  have  municipal  parks 
and  playgrounds,  with  fine  revenues 
from  them.  We  have  a  municipal 
athletic  park  in  addition.  We  have  a 
municipal  library  and  a  municipal 
librar.y  school  for  the  training  of  libra- 
rians for  the  Western  Coast.  Our  public 
seliools  and  junior  college  are  munici- 
pally owned.  And  do  not  forget  that 
your  public  schools  are  a  case  of  the 
exercise  of  municipal  ownership  at  the 
same  time.  And,  last  of  all,  we  have  in 
Riverside  municipal  ownership  of  water, 
which  is  paying  interest  on  a  capital  in- 
vestment— and  by  the  way,  we  bought  it 
late,  we  ought  to  have  taken  it  early,  and 
so  paid  for  the  little  water  system 
$1,100,000,  and  even  at  that  we  are  pay- 
ing annually  back  in  capital  and  interest 
$85,000  to  $90,000,  and  have,  with  a  low 
rate  for  our  water,  a  fair  profit  in  addi- 
tion. Then  there  is  one  additional  mu- 
nicipal undertaking — I  said  our  water- 
works was  the  last,  but  we  have  also 
Riverside's  electric  light  and  power  plant 
under  municipal  ownership,  furnishing 
citizens  with  great  quantities  of  light  and 
great  quantities  of  power  at  lower  rates 
than  adjoining  cities  under  private 
ownership,  and,  after  paying  all  depre- 
ciation, good  wages,  and  other  operation 
and  new  construction  expenses,  during 
the  war  we  made  annually,  without  in- 
crease of  rates  to  our  people,  $50,000  in 
surplus  profits. 

Beginning  twenty-five  years  ago,  by 
bonding  the  city  for  $40,000  to  start  an 
electric  light  plant,  we  have  developed 
an  electric  light  and  power  plant  valued 
today  at  better  than  $600,000.  We  have 
also  transferred  some  $165,000  into 
various  funds  for  civic  purposes,  and  the 
total  profits  of  our  electric  light  and 
power  plant  in  these  twenty-five  years 
has  been  $580,000.  And  with  all  this 
splendid  achievement  in  service  and 
profits,  the  City  of  Riverside,  after  the 
consumer  purchases  his  mazda  lamps,  or 


any  other  kind  of  lamps,  renews  them 
perpetually  without  charge  to  him.  What 
private  corporation  anywhere'  would 
'  think  of  doing  that  ?  And  yet  w^e  make 
money. 

Municipal  ownership  in  Riverside, 
tried  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
an  unqualified  success,  and  has  mightily 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  growth 
of  our  little  city. 

There  is  but  one  cloud  upon  our  hori- 
zon, and  that  is,  the  privately  owned 
utilities  wdth  whom  at  present  we  must 
do  business.  While  Riverside  pioneered 
municipal  ownership  in  California,  con- 
structing the  first  long-distance  high 
voltage  electric  power  line  in  the  world, 
our  transformers,  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  constructed,  being  on  exhibition  at 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition  in  1915, 
yet  Riverside  came  at  last  to  depend 
upon  great  power  companies  for  her 
power,  and  has  been  content,  unfortu- 
nately, to  become  a  distributing  center. 

Now,  for  a  time  these  power  companies 
sold  us  power  at  fair  rates,  .65  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour,  something  like  that.  But 
when  they  felt  their  power  and  saw  their 
opportunity,  under  present  conditions, 
with  the  pretext  of  war  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  appeal  to  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, they  have  secured,  as  I  have  said, 
in  eighteen  months,  increases  of  over 
fifty  per  cent.  I  have  already  asked  why 
that  should  be  permitted  to  be  made 
permanent.  I  don't  understand  it.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is,  in  very  mild  language, 
highly  unreasonable.  And  in  addition 
to  that,  the  power  company  wrote  a 
letter  to  our  superintendent  of  electric 
light  the  other  day,  and  stated  to  him 
that,  in  addition  to  that  increase  of  27 
per  cent,  granted  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission some  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
22  per  cent,  again  added  a  little  while 
ago,  that  they  proposed  to  charge  us  a 
"ready-to-serve"  charge  in  addition. 

Now,  we  in  Riverside  think  it  is  right, 
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when  we  have  meters  aud  electric  ap- 
pliances, expensive  lines,  and  all  that,  in 
somebody's  private  house  or  private  fac- 
tory, ready  to  serve,  but  it  lies  idle,  and 
the  equipment  that  has  cost  money  and 
there  is  a  constant  loss  of  current,  in 
our  being-  ready  to  serve  that  man — 
under  those  circumstances  we  figure  that 
it  is  right  that  Ave  should  charge  50  cents 
a  month  for  that  readiness  to  serve  when 
it  is  idle.  But  we  take  power  from  this 
company  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year, 
and  yet  they  have  now  informed  us  that, 
by  reason  of  the  Railroad  Commission, 
in  addition  to  a  59  per  cent,  increase,  in 
eighteen  months,  they  will  add  a  ' '  ready- 
to-serve"  charge,  which  I  say  is  down- 
right thievery.  And  I  want  to  say  I 
don't  believe  Mr.  Edgerton  will  stand 
for  that.  I  think  they  must  have  mis- 
understood the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion's ruling.  But  if  that  is  done,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Railroad  Commission,  I 
shall  have  to  question  the  motive  or  the 
mental  soundness  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission. I  think  in  that  case  we  shall 
be  warranted  in  asking  for  a  commission 
in  lunacy,  appointed  by  the  Government, 
to  inquire  into  the  mental  condition  of 
some  of  the  members  of  that  Commis- 
sion. 

I  therefore  now,  in  closing,  and  brush- 
ing aside  all  other  questions  of  public  or 
municipal  ownership,  here  tonight  advo- 
cate in  particular  municipal  ownership, 
public  ownership  of  the  two  great  public 
utilities  essential  to  the  life  of  the  cities 
and  the  State  and  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, water  and  hydro-electric  power. 
Water  and  light  are  the  great,  free  gifts 
of  nature,  analogous  to  God's  free  air. 
Here  in  California  we  are  peculiarly  situ- 
ated with  regard  to  both  power  and 
water,  as  requiring  of  man  great  genius 
and  sacrifice  to  supply  these  utilities  as 
near  to  nature's  abundance  and  cheap- 
nes's  as  possible.  And,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  public  ownership  in  other  fields. 


aud  I  do  not  advocate  that  tonight,  and 
some  will  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  experi- 
ment with  the  national  railroads — and  I 
say  don't  forget  it,  I  do  not  advocate  it, 
in  fact,  I  think  I  would  oppose  it.  But 
in  the  war  crisis,  there  was  no  thought 
or  attempt  at  a  fair  effort  at  national 
ownership  and  administration  of  the  rail- 
roads— it  was  a  war  measure  to  win  that 
war  when  Germany  was  at  our  doors, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  right  for  the 
Government  to  even  inquire  whether  she 
was  making  money  or  not.  Did  Camp 
Kearny  make  money?  Did  the  Navy 
Yards  of  the  country  make  money  ?  Did 
the  boys  crossing  the  ocean  make  money 
for  the  Government  ?  The  question  was. 
the  problem  was,  to  win  that  war.  And 
don't  let  it  be  cited  as  a  failure  of  public 
or  municipal  ownership.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate it,  but  it  is  not  a  question  in 
point. 

Now,  the  State  Railroad  Commission, 
whatever  we  may  think,  I  say,  of  public 
ownership  of  other  things,  I  submit  there 
cannot  be  any  question  but  we  must  have 
public  ownership  of  this  water  and  hy- 
dro-electric power— the  State  Railroad 
Commission  has  just  made  a  report  to 
Governor  Stephens.  It  splendidly  calls 
attention  to  the  enormous  and  pressing- 
need  of  better  provision  for  water  and 
hydro-electric  power  in  our  State.  It 
suggests  State  co-operation,  instead  of 
co-operation  with  private  industries,  if  I 
understand  it  aright.  The  Commission 
sees  the  problem  all  right.  I  wonder  if 
they  see  the  solution  all  right?  It  says 
that  $700,000,000  will  be  needed  to  de- 
velop the  State's  water  resources,  and 
$700,000,000  more  to  conserve  and  deve- 
lop the  hydro-electric  power.  And  the 
State  Railroad  Connnission  says:  Will 
the  State  of  California  please  help  the 
private  corporation  to  do  this.  In  my 
opinion,  this  can  and  will  be  done  rightly 
and  eventually  in  just  one  way,  namely, 
by  State  or  by  State  and  Federal  and 
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municipal  ovvnersiiip,  construction,  and 
administration. 

Look  at  the  great  examples  of  the 
Roosevelt  dam,  in  Arizona,  and  of  Los 
Angeles'  vast  and  wonderful  Owens 
River  aqueduct,  with  its  hydro-electrie 
power  plants,  municipally  owned  and 
municipally  constructed,  with  amazing 
economy,  at  amazingly  low  cost  of  ad- 
ministration in  every  way,  a  wonderful 
development  of  Los  Angeles  industrially, 
to  the  wonderful  advantage  of  all  her 
people  everlastingly. 

There  in  yonder  mountains,  men  and 
women,  off  to  the  east  and  to  the  west — 
there  in  yonder  mountains  on  the  domain 
still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
people,  are  the  sources  of  this  water  and 
this  hydro-electric  power.  It  is  the 
people's  up  there,  and  why,  in  God's 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
should  it  not  be  the  people's  dow^n  in 
the  valleys  and  in  our  cities,  at  the  mere 
cost  of  handling,  there  to  replenish  the 
earth,  quench  the  thirst  of  man  and 
beast,  and  incidentally  to  provide  hydro- 
electric light  and  power  for  the  indus- 
tries of  our  State,  and  of  our  munici- 
palities? 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  affirmed  the  rights  of  a  State  to 
own — and  mark  this,  if  anybody  ques- 
tions it — the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has,  witthin  a  few  months,  af^rmed 
the  right  of  a  State  to  own  and  operate 
anything  it  wishes  to.  Here  in  Califor- 
nia, with  our  vast,  intricate,  water  ques- 
tions, in  constant  and  costly  litigation 
with  riparian  rights,  by  which  some  lands 
.  are  overwatered  and  other  lands  are 
robbed  of  any  water  at  all;  with  the 
enormous  problem  of  the  conservation  of 
the  waters  that  run.  to  waste  from  our 
vast  mountain  ranges;  with  all  the  vast 
question  of  private  ownership,  municipal 
ownership,  State  ownership  and  control, 
I  advocate  deliberately  and  born  of  ex- 
perience and  thought,   I   advocate   here 


that  this  League  of  Calif orraa  j\Iunici- 
palities,  cai'rying  out  the  State  Railroad 
Connnission  's  recent  recommendations  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  Legislature  of 
California,  and  from  their  conclusions 
and  in  behalf  of  the  cities,  shall  petition 
tlie  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Legis- 
lature to  examine  this  great  question 
with  a  view  to  State  and  municipal 
ownership  and  control  of  the  water  and 
hydro-electric  power  resources  of  '"I 
Love  You,  California." 

President  Butcher:  The  viewpoint  of 
the  corporation  wnll  be  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Creed,  President  of  the  East 
Bay  Water  Company  and  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany, tw^o  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the 
State,  whom  I  take  pleasure  in  now  in- 
troducing to  you. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  W.  E.  CREED 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 
When  the  Executive  Secretary  of  tlie 
League  invited  me  to  speak  here,  I  was 
glad  to  accept,  because  there  are  some 
things  I  very  much  wanted  to  say  to  a 
large  body  of  municipal  officers,  and  I 
accept  the  corrolarj^  that  there  are  some 
things  I  ought  to  hear  from  them.  Com- 
plete frankness  upon  my  part  seems  to 
l)e  essential,  and  indeed,  is  suggested 
by  municipal  officers  themselves,  be- 
cause they  are  not  characterized  by  any 
lack  of  directness  or  vigor  in  their  criti- 
cism of  the  public  utilities.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  sane, 
helpful,  and  intelligent  solutions  are  to 
be  found  for  some  conditions  which  are 
unsatisfactory,  they  will  emerge  from  a 
very  frank  discussion  of  those  condi- 
tions. 

Before  proceeding  to  say  the  things  1 
have  had  in  mind  to  say  to  you,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  comment  or  two  u]K)n 
some  of  the  suggestions  of  my  friend, 
the  good  doctor  from  Riverside. 

There    is   no    (luestion    at    all,    and    I 
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would  not  (jnestion  it,  that  there,  are 
isolated  instances  where  municipal 
ownership  has  been  snccessful.  But  let 
ns  not  forget,  my  friends,  that  one  swal- 
low does  not  make  a  summer,  and  if 
your  official  publication  is  open  to  me, 
1  can  show  one  failure  for  every  success. 
And  yet  in  the  small  cities  and  in  iso- 
lated instances,  municipal  ownership 
has  proved  successful. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  large  under- 
taking of  developing  the  power  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  California,  there 
is  not  one  single  municipality  that  can 
do  that  Herculean  task.  And  if  you 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  good  doctor 
from  Riverside,  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia do  it,  I  ask  you,  what  is  the 
record  of  the  State  of  California  in 
{)oint  of  governing?  The  government 
of  the  State  of  California  is  the  most 
costly  government  in  this  nation.  1 
say  to  the  State  of  California:  "Show^ 
what  you  can  do  with  the  duties  and 
obligations  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
has  put  on  you,  before  you  undertake 
or  promise  me  that  3'ou  can  do  the  great 
.job  of  running  the  railroads  or  develop- 
ing the  power  on  which  the  future  of 
this  State  depends. ' ' 

And  let  me  say  to  you  right  now%  my 
friends,  that  the  State  of  California  is 
undergoing  an  economic  change,  it  is 
becoming  an  industrial  State,  and  the 
25  years  the  good  doctor  spent  in  the 
pulpit  has  caused  him  to  overlook  the 
hard,  practical  fact  that  if  the  State  of 
California  swaps  horses  in  midstream, 
it  will  lose  the  opportunity  that  God  has 
given  it  here  on  the  Pacific  to  play  a 
great  industrial  part  in  the  drama  which 
now  unfolds  on  the  Pacific.  Organiza- 
tion, men  and  Avomen  trained,  brought 
up  and  schooled  by  these  large  utilities, 
are  the  instruments  on  which  you  de- 
|)eiul.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  gov- 
ernment   ownership    of    the     railroads 


demonstrated,  it  demonstrated  that  it 
was  highly  successful  in  destroying  the 
morale  of  organization.  And  I  say  to 
you,  as  a  man  interested  in  private  in- 
dustry, unregulated,  as  well  as  a  public 
utility  man,  that  no  greater  crime  could 
be  committed  against  the  future  of  the 
State  of  California,  the  future  of  this 
city  and  every  part  of  our  State,  than 
to  swap  horses,  to  take  the  risks  of  a 
breakdown  of  organization,  to  spend  the 
time  in  building  new  organizations, 
when  the  very  heavens  cry  out  for 
California  to  take  advantage,  and  take 
advantage  now,  of  its  opportunity 
which  God  has  given. 

Another  thing  my  good  friend,  the 
doctor,  says  to  you,  is  that  if  you  have 
municipal  ownership,  you  will  have  no 
taxes  to  pay.  Take  out  a  pencil  and 
figure  what  is  going  to  happen  to  yonr 
tax  bill  if  you  take  this  State-wide  pro- 
gram of  municipal  ownership,  and  re- 
move from  taxation  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  the  public  utility  busi- 
ness. 

In  Seattle,  municipal  ownership  of 
the  street  railroad  has  lost  the  city 
$660,000  per  annum  in  taxes,  which  the 
citizens  have  had  added  to  their  tax 
bills,  and  the  city  which  took  over  the 
street  railroad  because  it  would  not 
consent  to  a  five-cent  fare  has  now  put 
the  cash  fare  up  to  ten  cents,  and  ticket 
fares  to  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  In 
one  year,  the  municipal  railway  of  the 
City  of  Seattle  ran  $1,000,000  behind. 
Its  receipts  were  insufficient  to  cover 
its  costs  of  operation  by  the  huge  sum 
of  $1,000,000 ;  in  other  words,  one  year's 
costs  exceed  the  gross  revenue  by  one 
million  dollars. 

Another  suggestion  which  my  friend 
from  Riverside  has  made  to  you  is  that 
municipal  ownership  means  no  divi- 
dends to  stockholders.  AVhatever  you 
jiut  into  these  municipally  owned  plants 
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in  the  form  of  nionej^,  you  will  pay  for 
in  the  form  of  interest.  It  does  not 
make  the  slightest  difference  whether 
the  property  is  privately  owned  or  pub- 
licly owned,  the  cost  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed to  go  into  these  jilants  will  be 
paid  for. 

Let  me  ask  you  this :  How  many  of 
you  men  who  represent  cities  can  say 
that  your  bonded  debts  are  less  today 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago?  You 
will  find  that  money  is  constantly 
needed,  constantly  needed  in  these  utili- 
ties. You  will  find  that  you  cannot 
escape  the  cost  of  money;  it  is  economi- 
cally impossible  for  you  to  escape  the 
cost  of  money.  The  cost  will  be  there, 
call  it  what  you  will  or  camouflage  it 
how  you  will.  The  cost  will  be  there,  I 
repeat,  and  the  people  will  pay  it. 

The  main  point  which  I  wish  to  make 
in  answer  to  Dr.  Porter  is  this:  That 
State  operation  of  waterpower  com- 
panies is  the  only  kind  of  operation 
whereby  the  task  could  be  carried  out, 
and  that  State  operation  is  not  an  in- 
viting prospect  to  me,  because  of  the 
duplications,  the  triplications,  and  the 
quadruplications  in  the  State  govern- 
ment for  which  you  and  I  and  all  of  us 
pay. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  just  another  brief 
thing  in  relation  to  some  of  the  doctor's 
remarks.  I  tried  to  analyze  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, what  the  real  cause  of  this  in- 
tense feeling  on  his  part  in  opposition 
to  State  regulation  was,  and  I  concluded 
that  it  is  due  to  an  increase  in  rates. 
AVhen  regulation  began  in  this  State, 
and  swept  over  the  country,  and  regu- 
lation proceeded  downward,  because 
economic  conditions  permitted  it.  State 
regulating  bodies  all  over  the  country 
were  popular,  and  the  municipal  hat 
was  thrown  high  in  the  air,  and  the 
municipal  chorus  of  hosanna  was  loud 
and  reverbant.  When  the  economic  fac- 
tors which  developed  during  the  war 


caused  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  join  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency in  an  appeal  to  the  42  commis- 
sions in  this  country  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion and  save  the  utilities,  all  the  42 
commissions,  without  exception,  re- 
sponded, and  the  situation  was  saved 
The  health,  the  safety,  the  economic 
power  of  the  country  was  saved,  and 
saved  only  by  the  response  of  the  42 
commissions  in  this  country  to  the  ap- 
I)eal  of  the  President  that  the  utilities 
be  supported.  When,  with  the  other 
burdens  that  were  put  upon  you  by 
war,  you  have  felt  the  increase  of  pub- 
lic service  rates,  which  were,  neverthe- 
less, lower  than  the  wartime  increases  in 
any  other  industry,  you  have  turned, 
like  oscillating  globes,  and  asserted  that 
State  regulation  is  a  failure. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  right,  he  was  sound  and 
he  was  right,  when  he  said  that  govern- 
ment by  oscillation  is  expensive.  A 
public  policy  for  this  country  was 
adopted  in  respect  of  regulation,  and, 
at  the  first  pinch,  when  it  could  not 
work  to  reduce  rates,  we  hear  the  wails 
and  the  gnashing  of  teeth  and  the  con- 
demnation and  the  demands  that  we 
abandon  an  established  policy. 

The  importance  of  the  public  utility 
business  justifies,  it  seems  to  me,  an}^ 
honest  attempt  to  remove  the  negative 
influences  which  surround  it.  In  point 
of  financial  size,  the  gas,  water,  electric, 
telephone,  railway  and  railroad  com- 
panies within  the  State  of  California, 
represent  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $2,750,000,000.  They  are  not, 
my  good  Doctor,  owned  by  small 
groups,  but  by  thousands  of  investors 
whose  savings  are  used  in  their  develop- 
ment. The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany has  20,000  bond  holders,  over  11,- 
000  stockholders,  and  6,500  trained  men 
and  women  in  its  Avorking  organization. 
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Do  you  call  that  a  concentration  ot 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few?  The 
I'acific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is 
owned  by  more  than  30,000  ])eople. 

In  ])oint  of  essential  quality,  the  utili- 
ti(\s  p(M-form  services  on  which  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  and  the 
economic  and  social  structure  of  the 
State  depend.  They  deserve  intelligent 
consideration,  not  only  because  of  pres- 
ent dependence  upon  them,  but  also  be- 
cause they  are  a  vital  necessity  to  future 
growth  and  development.  In  ])oint  of 
accomplishment,  the  utilities  carried  the 
wartime  burdens  at  a  much  lower  cost 
relatively  than  did  any  other  industry. 
The  same  economic  factors  that  affected 
all  other  business,  affected  the  public 
utilities  with  equal  force.  Pipe  for 
waterworks,  which  in  pre-war  times  cost 
i\^W  per  ton,  rose  in  price  during  the  war 
to  over  $100  per  ton.  There  was  an  in- 
creased cost  which  the  utilities  were 
compelled  to  meet.  The  interest  cost 
alone  on  the  $30  price  is  $1.80  at  six  per 
cent,  whereas  on  the  $100  price,  it  is  $6, 
and  that  is  a  difference  in  cost  of  $4.20 
per  annum  in  a  single  item  of  material 
purchased.  Labor,  which  in  pre-war 
times  cost  $30  per  ton  to  lay  that  pipe, 
(luring  the  war  and  today  costs  $60  per 
ton,  an  mcrease  of  100  per  cent. 

Service  cannot  be  rendered  by  any- 
one, not  even  by  a  municipality,  if  re- 
ceipts are  not  sufficient  to  meet  ex- 
l)enditures.  The  normal  consequence 
of  a  rise  in  commodity  and  labor  prices 
was  one  of  two  things,  as  the  President 
of  these  United  States  clearly  saw: 
either  a  breakdown  in  service  or  an  in- 
crease in  rates.  The  increase  in  rates 
came  in  time  all  over  the  country  to 
save  the  situation  for  the  public,  for  the 
nation,  as  well  as  for  the  utilities.  But 
the  increase  in  rates  was  proportionate- 
ly lower,  Doctor,  than  the  rise  in  com- 
modity and  labor  prices.     Water  rates 


have  increased  less  than  twenty  ])er 
cent,  gas  rates  less  than  thirty  per  cent, 
electric  rates  less  than  thirty-five  per 
cent.  But  you  know,  and  I  know,  that 
the  materials  going  into  those  utilities, 
for  operation  and  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments, have  increased  all  the  way 
from  eig^hty  per  cent  to  three  hundred 
per  cent.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that 
labor  used  in  the  operation  of  those 
utilities  has  increased  approximately 
one  hundred  per  cent.  You  know,  and 
I  know,  that  wearing  apparel,  food 
stuffs,  all  commodities,  have  increased 
from  one  hundred  per  cent  to  two  hun- 
dred per  cent.  And  yet  the  utilities  of 
this  State,  as  a  whole,  operate  and  serve 
at  a  lower  cost  proportionately  and  at 
a  much  lower  cost  proportionately,  than 
any  other  business. 

Now,  you  may  very  properly  in(|uire 
of  me,  why  the  utilities  excel  all  other 
industries  in  keeping  costs  down.  The 
reasons,  I  think,  are  worthy  of  your 
consideration.  First,  and  foremost, 
there  stands  out  the  fact  that  not  one 
single  public  utility  demanded  or  sought 
a  profit.  What  they  asked  of  the  pub- 
lic during  the  strain  of  the  war  was 
no  more  than  the  cost  of  doing  business 
under  conditions  which  confronted 
them  and  over  M'hich  they  had  no  con- 
trol. Not  only  did  they  not  ask  a 
profit,  but  they  did  not  make  a  profit. 
If  a  profit  were  made,  you  would  know 
it,  because  the  utilities  have  no  more 
privacy  than  a  gold  fish.  Public  author- 
ity scrutinizes  to  the  last  detail  their 
receipts,  their  expenditures,  their  ac- 
counting, and  their  capitalization. 
Eft'icient  management  and  good  organi- 
zation— good  organization,  mind  you — 
also  contributed  to  keep  down  costs. 
The  fact  is  that  the  public  utility  in- 
dustry has  solved  the  human  problem 
which  is  in  every  business.  That  indus- 
try has  built  up  a  great  body  of  highly 
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trained,  skillful  specialists,  loyal  and 
efficient,  whose  value  to  the  public  dur- 
ing the  war  can  be  measured  in  very 
large  sums  of  money,  and  whose  value 
to  you,  my  friends,  means  even  larger 
sums  of  money  in  the  future.  Very  few, 
if  any  of  you,  I  think,  understand  or 
appreciate  or  know  anything  about  the 
loyalty,  the  efficiency,  and  the  will  to 
serve  the  public  which  distinguishes 
these  organizations.  It  was  but  two 
months  ago  when  I  stood  on  the  Stanis- 
laus flume  and  shook  hands  with  the 
foreman  and  his  crew  who  had  worked 
for  two  days,  48  hours,  without  sleep, 
in  order  to  repair  a  break  in  that  flume 
caused  by  a  mountain  slide.  Their 
bloodshot  eyeSj  their  haggard  faces, 
gave  mute  testimony  of  the  strain  they 
had  undergone.  But  in  their  eyes  was 
the  light  of  pride  of  achievement  and 
of  service  well  done.  That  spirit  per- 
vades the  organizations  of  all  the  great 
utilities,  and  it  is  the  greatest  asset,  the 
very  greatest  asset  which  the  State  of 
California  has  in  the  development  of  its 
waterpower  and  its  other  great  natural 
resources,  now  committed  to  privately 
owned  and  regulated  utilities. 

Not  only  do  these  utilities  possess 
these  magnificent  organizations,  but  the 
industry  is  imbued  with  sound  prin- 
ciples and  tenements.  Just  criticism 
may  be  directed  to  past  policies.  No 
public  utility  man  questions  that.  I 
have  myself  indulged  in  that  kind  of 
criticism  of  public  utilities.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  justness  of  criticism 
for  past  policies,  the  industry  has  now 
been  reconstructed  and  has  accepted, 
without  reservation,  the  judgment  of 
public  opinion  as  to  its  obligations,  its 
duties,  and  its  limitations.  I  believe  I 
am  accurate  when  I  say  that  the  senti- 
ment moving  the  public  utility  manage- 
ments today  is  not:  What  can  we  get? 
but:  What  can  we  do — do  to  serve  the 
people,  tg    anticipate    their    needs,  to 


stimulate  growth  along  social  and 
economic  lines?  Without  exception,  the 
great  utilities  of  the  State  have  accepted 
the  four  fundamental  propositions 
which  public  opinion  has  decreed :  First, 
that  the  business  must  be  conducted 
solely  and  exclusively  as  a  public  utility 
business,  and  not  in  part  as  a  private 
enterprise ;  that  its  resources  and  its 
energies  must  not  be  diverted  to  specu- 
lative or  private  gain.  Second,  that 
good  and  adequate  service  must  be  ren- 
dered without  discrimination.  Third, 
that  the  cost  of  service  must  be  as 
reasonable  as  skill  and  diligence  can 
make  it.  And  fourth,  that  the  business 
must  be  conducted  openly,  publicly, 
under  regulation,  so  that  the  public  may 
know  it  proceeds  without  reproach. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  municipal 
officials?  Have  municipal  officials  kept 
pace  with  the  march  of  reform  in  the 
industry?  Have  municipal  officials  ad- 
justed themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
the  day?  Do  they  foster  constructive 
policies  and  discourage  unjust  sus- 
picion, doubt,  and  unreasoning  antag- 
onism ?  The  frankness  I  promised  com- 
pels me  to  answer  all  these  questions  in 
the  negative,  with  the  happy  reservation 
that  there  are  some  exceptions.  In- 
deed, my  good  friend,  the  Doctor,  has 
illustrated  the  very  thing  of  which  I  am 
going  to  complain. 

The  utilities,  I  say,  have  accepted 
what  public  opinion  demanded,  and  a 
part  of  the  good  Doctor's  argument  was 
that  regulation  must  be  wrong,  because 
the  public  utilities  have  supported  it. 
And  yet  I  know  that  the  public  utilities, 
with  some  wry  faces,  but  nevertheless 
as  an  inevitable  thing,  accepted  regula- 
tion because  public  opinion  decreed  it. 

The  situation,  in  my  opinion,  demands 
diagnosis  and  remedy,  because  I  believe 
that  diagnosis  and  remedy  will  prove 
far,  far  cheaper  for  the  public  than  post 
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mortem  ou  service  and  development  in 
the  State  of  California. 

Three  symptoms  indicating  the  un- 
sound attitude  of  municipal  officials 
call  for  special  mention :  First,  the  habit 
of  jumping  at  conclusions  without 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Second,  the 
practice  of  making  public  assertions 
without  knowledge  of  the  facts.  And 
third,  the  adoption  of  a  negative  atti- 
tude upon  constructive  policies. 

On  the  habit  of  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions without  knowledge  of  the  facts,  I 
cite  the  official  procedure  when  an  ap- 
plication for  increased  rates  is  filed,  and 
I  wish  now  to  join  the  good  Doctor  in 
saying  there  is  nothing  personal  in  this, 
but  I  do  say  it  is  a  situation  which  I 
think  should  be  frankly  discussed,  and 
I  propose  here  frankly  to  discuss  it,  and 
I  am  pointing  out  to  you  now  the  official 
procedure  when  an  increase  in  rates  is 
asked  or  any  change  in  rates  is  asked. 

The  city  council  meets.  It  forthwith 
passes  a  resolution  and  instructs  the 
city  attorney  to  oppose  the  application. 
The  city  attorney  issues  his  public  pro- 
nouncement, duly  accompanied  by  pho- 
tograph, saying:  "I  will  fight  to  the 
last  ditch,"  as  he  raises  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  prays  to  God  to  give  him 
strength  that  justice  may  triumph  and 
right  prevail. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  never  in  all  my 
experience,  and  I  have  been  in  the  pub- 
lic utility  business  a  good  many  years 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  an  executive,  never 
in  all  my  experience  have  I  ever  heard 
of,  read,  or  seen  a  resolution  by  a  city 
council  directing  a  city  attorney  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  and  to  reason  from 
those  facts  to  a  sound  conclusion  in  the 
public  interest.  Apparently  some  public 
officials  are  not  concerned  about  the 
facts,  but  are  stalwart  nevertheless  in 
their  conclusions. 

A  rate  inquiry  ought  not  to   be   an 


adversary  proceeding,  but  should  be  a 
mutual  and  co-operative  investigation  of 
the  facts,  proceeding  upon  the  theory 
that  either  too  high  or  too  low  a  rate  is 
an  injury  both  to  the  utility  and  to  the 
public. 

In  connection  with  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing public  assertions  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  I  am  reminded  of  what  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said  in  his  famous  Cooper 
Union  speech  in  New  York  City.  In 
substance,  it  was  this :  that  a  charge 
persisted  in  without  knowledge  of  the 
facts  was  nothing  short  of  slander. 
Within  the  terms  of  that  definition, 
some  city  officials  continually  slander 
the  utilities.  And  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  very  concrete  illustration  of  that 
— just  a  typical  illustration.  One  of 
the  municipal  officials  in  the  East  Bay 
region  said  publicly  and  persistently 
that  there  was  a  twenty-five  per  cent 
leakage  in  the  distribution  system  of 
the  East  Bay  Water  Company.  If  that 
were  true,  the  East  Bay  Water  Com- 
pany, a  sound,  thriving  utility,  would 
have  been  on  the  rocks  months  ago.  It 
could  not  have  rendered  service  if  that 
assertion  were  true.  What  our  friend 
the  city  official  did  was  to  confuse  what 
is  known  in  the  waterworks  business  as 
"unaccounted-for  water"  with  leakage. 
In  every  metered  system  there  are  many 
uses  of  water  unmetered,  and  "unac- 
counted-for water"  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  water  produced  at  sources  of 
supply  and  the  total  registration  of 
meters.  Now,  that  difference  is  made 
up,  in  the  first  place,  of  water  used  for 
fire  purposes,  for  street  sprinkling,  for 
sewer  flushing;  second,  water  used  by 
house  and  street  contractors,  unmetered 
and  measured  by  the  amount  of  work 
they  are  doing,  yardage,  and  the  like ; 
the  difference  is  due  also  to  breaks 
caused  by  accident  such  as  the  backing 
of  a  truck  against  a  hydrant  and  snap- 
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ping  it  off.  It  is  caused  also  by  iinder- 
registration  of  meters  and  non-registra- 
tion of  meters.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
greatest  element  in  "nnacconnted-for 
water"  is  non-registration  and  nnder- 
registration  of  meters.  Anyone  know- 
ing the  mechanics  of  a  water  meter 
will  understand  that.  They  must  un- 
der-register.  Records  show  that  our 
meter  registration  averages  about  99.4 
per  cent,  which  illustrates  the  extent  of 
the  one  factor  of  under-registration. 

In  addition  to  all  these  things  "un- 
accounted-for water"  represents  leak- 
age, but  there  are  many  elements  in 
"unaccounted-for  water"  that  are 
greater  than  the  element  of  leakage. 
And  I  say  in  connection  with  that  illus- 
tration, that  that  public  official  owed 
a  duty  to  the  public  to  be  accurate.  He 
OAved  a  duty  to  the  public  to  know  what 
he  was  talking  about  or  hold  his  peace. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
when  a  city  oft'icial  stands  up  to  talk 
about  a  public  utility,  he  speaks  with 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  obligation 
goes  even  further  than  that.  City 
officials  owe  to  a  lawful  institution  in 
their  midst  a  duty  of  protection  against 
misrepresentation.  There  must  be  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  public  statements  made  by  city 
officials,  and  that  sense  of  responsibility 
must  govern  their  statements. 

With  relation  to  the  negative  attitude 
on  constructive  policies,  I  realize  there 
is  play  for  judgment  in  this  field.  There 
may  be,  and  there  frecpiently  should  be, 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  policies.  But 
I  have  found,  over  and  over  again,  a 
hold-back  attitude,  not  a  difference  of 
opinion,  but  an  inclination  to  oppose  a 
constructive  policy,  because  it  may  help 
the  utility,  which  is  an  unintelligent  atti- 
tude because  a  mutuality  of  interest 
between  the  utility  and  the  public  is 
perfectly  apparent. 


The  best  illustration  of  that  attitude 
is  to  be  found  in  connection  with  fran- 
chises. The  average  municipal  oft'icial 
regards  a  franchise  as  an  instrument  to 
produce  revenue,  and  not  as  an  instru- 
ment to  produce  service.  The  futility 
of  using  a  franchise  as  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer is  perfectly  obvious.  The  utility 
becomes  a  tax  collector  for  the  city,  its 
patron  pays  the  tax,  and  the  cost  of 
service  is  a  burden  to  the  extent  of  the 
tax,  collected  at  the  expense  of  the 
patron. 

NoAV,  why  should  the  municipal 
officials,  whom  my  cap  fits,  change  their 
attitude?  Why  should  they  do  it? 
Undoubtedly  the  change  is  suggested  by 
justice,  and  the  American  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  fair  dealing.  But  there  is  an- 
other compelling  reason.  The  public 
interest  requires  the  change.  It  will 
pa}'  to  make  the  change.  The  cost  of 
production  of  service  can  be  reduced  by 
municipal  co-operation  Mith  the  utilities. 
Co-operation  is  not  due  unless  it  is  de- 
served. But  I  say  that  if  management 
is  honest  and  efficient,  and  has  accepted 
the  fundamental  principles  decreed  b}' 
public  opinion,  it  is  entitled  to  co-opera- 
tion and  should  have  it.  The  point  in 
co-operation  lies  just  here :  that  the 
utilities  can  the  better  run  the  race  for 
the  public  if  the  obstacles  of  prejudice, 
antagonism,  and  misrepresentation  are 
removed.  It  costs  money  to  overcome 
these  obstacles,  and  the  utility  official 
who  does  not  overcome  them  does  less 
than  his  duty  to  the  public,  because  the 
public  is  entitled  to  the  facts.  And  the 
existence  of  these  obstacles  means  that 
some  part  of  management,  some  part  of 
resources,  are  diverted  from  their  main 
purpose.  Co-operation  is  of  especial  im- 
portance on  the  financial  side.  The 
money  for  these  great  utilities  must 
come  from  the  great  body  of  private  in- 
vestors.    You   can't   go   out   and   drag 
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them  in.  You  must  persuade  them  in. 
They  are  perfectly  cold-blooded  in  their 
decision.  Sentiment  does  not  affect 
them.  The  need  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  future  of  the  State,  are 
tinkling  cymbals  and  sounding  brass  to 
them  unless  they  know  their  principal 
is  safe  and  the  price  at  which  they  sell 
their  money  in  the  form  of  interest  and 
dividends  is  assured.  The  attitude  of 
municipal  officials  is  a  powerful  influ- 
ence, a  very  powerful  influence,  in  per- 
suading these  investors  in  or  keeping 
them  out,  and  influences  as  well  the 
price  at  which  they  sell  their  money.  If 
Ave  could  wake  up  tomorrow  with  the 
doctrine  of  co-operation  in  full  force  and 
cheerfully  accorded,  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing our  public  utilities  would  be  mate- 
rially reduced,  the  public  would  get  the 
benefit,  and  the  development  of  the 
future  be  doubly  insured. 

I  find,  my  friends,  that  I  am  tres- 
passing upon  my  time,  but  I  want  to 
leave  just  this  one  additional  thought 
Avith  you  municipal  oft'icials,  and  that 
is:  that  the  great  economic  change  go- 
ing on  in  the  State  of  California  presses 
for  solution.  Whatever  you  do,  realize 
that  to  undertake  the  great  power  de- 
velopment Avhich  the  oil  situation  re- 
quires to  be  undertaken,  is  going  to  re- 
([uire  organization.  Whatever  you  do. 
save  the  morale  of  organization,  and 
realize  that  the  big  problem  in  big  un- 
dertakings which  cannot  be  solved  in 
a  moment,  is  the  creation  of  effective 
and  intelligent  organization. 

President  Butcher :  We  will  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  cognate  sul)- 
ject.  The  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities, 
including  rate  fixing,  by  Hon.  E.  0.  Ed- 
gerton,  President  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  California,  whom 
I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you. 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  E.  0. 
EDGERTON, 

President  of  the  Railroad  Commission   of 
California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  appreciate 
the  good  temper  and  the  good  nature  in 
which  both  the  preceding  speakers  have 
handled  their  subjects.  It  is  of  course 
true  that,  in  a  sense,  I  am  the  victim  of 
the  remarks  of  both  of  them.  But  they 
have  not  offended  my  feelings  in  the 
slightest  particular,  because  I  would  have 
insisted,  had  I  had  direction  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  this  important  subject  should 
be  discussed  wholly  impartially. 

Now,  the  Avorthy  Doctor  from  River- 
side made  many  remarks,  and  set  forth 
many  statements  of  fact.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  direct  statement  of  fact  that 
I  object  to,  but  some  suggestion  made 
here  as  the  result  of  his  remarks,  and  I 
would  like  to  clear  up  some  things,  not  on 
my  oAvn  behalf,  because,  frankly,  and 
Avithout  giving  offense  to  you,  I  Avould 
like  to  say  to  you  at  the  outset  that  I 
don't  care  a  Avhoop  Avhether  I  am  popular 
with  you  or  Avith  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California,  or  not.  A 
public  official  that  Avill  consider  popu- 
larity or  unpopularity  is  not  Avorthy  his 
position.  But  I  Avould  like  .to  say  this 
to  you,  and  say  it  very  seriously,  that,  in 
justice  to  the  organization  of  Avhich  I 
am  president,  in  justice  to  the  other  four 
Commissioners,  in  justice  to  Jack  Eshel- 
man,  AA'ho  was  once  President  of  tlie 
Commission,  forgetting  entirely  myself 
— in  justice  to  our  organization,  made 
up  of  men  and  Avomen,  I  Avant  to  say  to 
you  that  the  Government  never  had,  and 
never  will  have,  a  more  efficient,  loyal, 
hardAA'orking  crowd  of  people  than  those 
people  have  been  and  are.  I  have  been 
in  the  debates  and  discussion  of  that 
Commission  from  the  beginning.  I  know 
every  motive  mo\nng  every  single  em- 
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ploye  of  the  Commission.  I  know  the 
motives  of  every  Commissioner.  I  know 
every  discussion  that  has  gone  forward 
on  every  important  decision  that  the 
Commission  has  made;  and  I  can  say 
to  you  that,  without  a  single  exception, 
the  decisions  of  employes  of  the  Com- 
mission and  of  the  Commission  itself  have 
been  based,  first,  upon  the  facts,  and 
next,  upon  the  best  judgment  that  those 
Commissioners  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  subject.  No  political  consideration 
has  entered  into  any  single  decision  the 
Commission  has  ever  made,  nor  has  it  at 
any  time  granted  a  corporation  a  single 
favor  or  a  single  privilege  because  of 
any  friendliness  to  that  corporation,  or 
because  of  any  hope  of  future  reward. 
I  want  to  say  just  that  much,  in  justice 
to  the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  with 
whom  I  am  associated,  and  in  fairness 
it  ought  to  be  said. 

In  that  connection,  I  think  the  Doctor 
from  Riverside  did  not  intend  to  suggest 
that  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia had  been  appointed  by  the  public 
utilities.  I  think  perhaps  you  might 
have  gotten  that  impression.  I  think  he 
was  quoting  from  some  Eastern  journal 
or  publication.  I  don't  believe  it  is  true 
in  the  East,  and  perhaps  I  only  need  to 
suggest  to. you  that  three  members  of  the 
present  Railroad  Commission  of  Califor- 
nia were  appointed  by  Hiram  Johnson. 
If  the  Doctor  cares  to  suggest  to  you  that 
Hiram  Johnson  appointed  the  Railroad 
Commission  at  the  dictates  of  the  public 
utility  corporations,  he  can  have  that 
out  with  Johnson  and  I  don't  envy  him 
his  job. 

Now,  before  I  speak  directly  to  my 
subject,  and  I  must  generalize — you  will 
appreciate  that,  after  eight  years'  ex- 
perience on  that  Commission,  with  liter- 
ally thousands  of  formal  decisions  and 
many  thousands  more  of  informal  de- 
cisions, decisions  made  daily,  hourly,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  review 


each  of  those  decisions  without  keeping 
you  here  a  month.  So  I  insist  I  must 
generalize.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  how-, 
ever,  to  be  asked  questions  on  any  detail 
that  you  may  see  fit  to  inquire  about. 
Before  taking  up  some  of  the  generaliza- 
tions which  I  would  like  to  indulge  in,  I 
will  say  this:  that  the  only  importance 
of  my  presence  here  tonight,  the  only 
purpose  I  seek  to  serve,  is  that  you  do 
not  base  your  judgment  upon  either  mis- 
statement of  fact  made  by  others,  or  a 
misconception  which  you  yourselves  may 
have  arrived  at  in  some  way.  My  great 
anxiety  is  that  you  understand,  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy,  the  situation 
as  it  exists,  and  then  you  are  welcome  to 
your  own  conclusions,  based  on  those 
facts,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  force  my 
conclusions  upon  you. 

Now,  I  want  to  take  up  some  of  the 
things  the  Doctor  from  Riverside  said  to 
you,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  now  that 
I  do  not  believe  he  made  a  single  mis- 
statement of  facts  in  the  mass  of  the  mis- 
statements he  made,  intentionally,  and 
I  am  only  going  to  take  a  few  of  his  mis- 
statements to  point  the  error  into  which 
the  good  Doctor  has  fallen. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  at  this  point,  appropos 
of  that  little  club,  something  that  seems 
to  have  been  floating  around  this  organi- 
zation for  a  year :  A  year  ago,  when  this 
organization  met,  I  read  in  the  public 
print  that  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
California  had  been  denounced  because 
it  had  interfered  with  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  in  acquiring  an  electric  utility 
property.  And  the  Doctor  here  tonight, 
whether  he  had  that  particular  denounce- 
ment in  mind  or  not  I  do  not  know,  said 
that  we  interfered  with  the  acquisition  of 
jjrivately  owned  utility  properties.  Let 
me  read  you  something,  and  let  us  settle 
that  question  once  and  for  all : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  held  this  day"  (this 
is  June  11,  1919,  before  the  session  of 
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this  body  at  which  this  denouncement  of 
us  was  made)  "at  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  held  this 
day,  the  enclosed  resolution,  heretofore 
adopted  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion with  reference  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  said  company's 
electrical  distributing  system,  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  Council." 

And  here  is  the  resolution : 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  this  Board" — '■ 
and,  mark  you  now,  this  same  City  of 
Los  Angeles  has  been  presented  to  this 
Convention  as  a  city  which  has  devel- 
oped on  a  broader  scale  than  any  city  in 
the  United  States  a  publicly  owned  and 
operated  electric  utility — 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  this  Board,  on 
behalf  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  ex- 
tends its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
Eailroad  Commission  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  its  co-operation" — and  you 
will  pardon  this,  I  have  to  mention  it — 
"and  to  its  President,  Mr.  E.  0.  Edger- 
ton,  for  his  untiring  efforts  and  substan- 
tial aid  given  in  bringing  about  an  agree- 
ment between  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  com- 
pany's electric  distributing  system,  re- 
sulting in  the  solution  of  an  outstanding 
and  difficult  problem;  and  be  it  further 
resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded,"  etc. 

Doctor,  put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it. 


Doctor  Porter :  That  is  good  news. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  I  knew  it  would  be  good 
news.  Another  statement  the  Doctor 
made,  and  by  the  way,  this  is  a  statement 
frequently  made,  and  it  is  only  about 
twelve  years  out  of  date,  is  that  the  Rail- 
road Commission  of  California  is  today 
fixing  rates  on  watered  stocks  and  bonds. 
Now,  I  say  the  Doctor  is  about  twelve 
years  out  of  date  on  that  score.  That  is 
to  say,  it  may  have  been  true  prior  to  the 
existence,  of  this  Railroad  Commission. 
But  it  has  not  been  true  an  hour  or  a  day 
since  this  Railroad  Commission  has  ex- 
isted, and  I  can  prove  it  by  every  de- 
cision the  Commission  has  made.  I  can 
prove  it  by  the  records  of  the  Railroad 
Commission,  which  are  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  anybody. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  af- 
fairs of  these  utilities  and  their  proper- 
ties, are  examined  and  scrutinized  in 
the  minutest  detail,  by  the  Commission's 
experts,  and  the  only  instructions  those 
experts  have  is  to  get  the  facts — get  the 
facts.  It  would  be  an  astonishing  propo- 
sition that  the  Railroad  Commissioners, 
with  the  facts  produced  by  those  un- 
biased experts,  who  have  not  a  motive 
on  earth,  nothing  to  gain  whatever,  no 
duty  except  to  get  the  facts — that  if,  with 
these  unbiased  facts  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission, for  some  unknown  reason,  prob- 
ably to  get  unpopular  with  the  public, 
should  distort  and  twist  those  facts  in 
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order  to  give  the  public  utilities  an  ad- 
vantage. And  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Doctor  why  he  thinks  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission wants  to  be  unpopular,  because 
the  idea  that  we  do  not  realize  that  rais- 
ing rates  is  unpopular,  is  absurd.  If  the 
Doctor  has  any  such  idea,  let  me  disabuse 
his  mind  of  it  immediately.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  It  is  unpopular. 
But  I  believe  that  our  people  in  Califor- 
nia are  sound  enough  at  heart,  and  they 
are  fair  enough  and  they  are  law-abiding 
enough  to  want  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  California,  a  public  servant,  to  live 
up  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Constitution  of  California, 
and  to  the  law,  and  to  do  the  sound  and 
the  intelligent  thing  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  even  though  at  the  moment  that 
is  an  unpojoular  thing  to  do. 

And  I  predict  now  that,  whatever  feel- 
ing there  may  be,  whatever  criticism  may 
have  been  indulged  in  by  others,  that  the 
policy  of  the  California  Railroad  Com- 
mission in  dealing  with  the  public  utili- 
ties of  the  State  is  eventually  going  to  be 
absolutely  approved  by  the  people  of  this 
State.  That  is  not  a  very  popular  pre- 
diction at  the  moment,  I  realize. 
■  Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  be  drawn  into 
any  position  of  opposition  to  public 
ownership.  I  am  afraid  the  Doctor  left 
the  impression,  whether  he  intended  it 
or  not,  that  we  oppose  public  ownership. 
With  what  the  Railroad  Commission 
is  trying  to  do,  it  hasn't  time  to  fuss 
with  that  question,  as  a.  matter  of  in- 
dividual opinion  the  Connnissioners 
probably  have  views  upon  that  subject. 
But  as  officials,  we  have  a  very  definite 
job  prescribed  and  laid  down  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Act,  and  we  have  plenty 
to  do  in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
that  Act. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  this  to  you : 
In  my  judgment,  the  whole  question  of 
regulation  of  public  utilities  can  be  dis- 
cussed from  tlie  public  standpoint.     We 


can  forget  the  private  interests  of  the 
utilities.  We  can  forget  the  interests 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  privately 
owned  utility.  We  can  forget  the  in- 
terests of  the  bondholders.  We  can  take 
the  subject  up  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  best  to  do  in  the  interests  of  the 
public — you  people  sitting  here  as  con- 
sumers. On  that  basis  I  insist  that  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  that  these 
great  public  service  corporations  be  kept 
financially  sound,  in  order  to  do  the  jo)) 
that  they  must  do  in  your  service. 

Now,  the  Doctor  says:  "Let  us  do  it 
publicly.  Let  us  have  the  job  done  by 
public  operation  and  ownership."  He 
keeps  talking  about  the  municipalities 
doing  it.  True,  at  one  time  he  discussed 
the  proposition  of  the  State  doing  it,  and 
frequently  I  have  had  public  ownershij) 
advocates  urge  upon  me  that  we  do  not 
encourage  the  privately  owned  public 
utilities  to  spend  huge  sums  in  develop- 
ment, but  to  let  the  public  do  it. 

Now,  these  things  we  can  all  agree 
upon — there  is  no  dissent  in  California : 
First,  that  it  is  vital  to  the  interests  of 
this  State  that  hydro-electric  energy  be 
developed  as  rapidly  and  in  as  large  an 
amount  as  possible;  that  the  job  cannot 
wait;  that  every  year's  delay  means  an 
enormous  economic  loss  to  our  whole 
population.  You  can  put  it  in  these 
terms  without  dissent  in  California,  that 
the  industrial,  agricultural  development 
of  the  State  will  be  circumscribed  to  the 
extent  that  you  develop  water  and  hy- 
dro-electric energy,  and  that  is  not  an 
over-statement.  And  the  Railroad  Coin- 
mission,  realizing  that  now  for  several 
years  (it  is  no  new  idea)  has  been  insist- 
ing with  the  power  companies  that  they 
develop  power.  We  have  insisted  to  the 
point  of  threat.  The  war  condition 
of  course  came  upon  us — and  by  the  way, 
the  Doctor,  going  aside,  says,  using  the 
war  as  a  pretext  tlie  companies  got  in- 
creases in  their  i-ates.      Does  the  Doctor 
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want  to  stand  on  that  statement,  that  it 
was  only  a  pretext?  Well,  then,  he  can 
say  that  the  war  itself  was  a  pretext. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  argue  to  you  that 
the  cost  of  every  single  thing  used  by 
every  human  being  in  California  went 
up  ?  And  what  has  the  Doctor  to  say  to 
this  suggestion,  and  I  think  he  is  a  warm- 
hearted man — certainly  his  speech  was 
warm  enough  to  indicate  it — what  has 
the  Doctor  to  say  to  this  proposition: 
that  the  wages  of  thousands  of  worthy 
employes  of  this  country,  the  working 
people,  the  clerks,  and  the  toilers,  just 
as  they  are  in  private  business — that  the 
wages  they  had  been  receiving  could  not 
have  maintained  those  people  during  that 
war  period  and  since;  that  they  could 
not  have  been  maintained  at  the  wages 
they  were  getting,  pre-war  wages,  and 
their  wages  could  not  have  been  increased 
unless  the  rates  of  the  utilities  were  put 
at  the  point  where  it  was  possible  to  in- 
crease them.  Does  the  Doctor  want  to 
call  that  a  pretext?  Does  the  Doctor 
want  to  suggest  that  we  ought  to  have 
denied  all  increases  of  wages  and  said  to 
those  employes :  ' '  Serve,  because  you  are 
employes  of  a  privately  owned  public 
utility." 

And  right  at  this  point  let  me  say  that 
f  look  upon  Mr.  Creed,  and  I  insist  that 
he  l)e  tested  l)y  this  standard,  as  a  public 
servant,  to  be  held  to  the  high  account- 
ability of  a  public  servant,  because  I 
look  upon  these  pul)lic  utilities  as  they 
are  now  constituted  and  in  their  i)resent 
relation  to  the  public  as  public  institu- 
tions, privately  owned,  it  is  true,  l)ut  hebl 
to  the  strictest  accounta))ility  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  agents  of  tlie  ])u])lic,  doing  a 
definite  job.  And  that  is  the  test  and 
the  standard  tluit  the  C'alifornia  Kailroad 
Commission  is  insisting  tluit  they  live  up 
to. 

Now,  tlie  Doctor  went  into  anothei" 
matter.  It  seems  that  we  viohited  a  sa- 
cred conti-act.  1  not  only  a«biiit  tliat  we 
did  that.  1   iusist  that  we  did   it.      I   am 


glad  that  we  did  it,  and  I  am  going  to 
demonstrate  to  you  and  the  Doctor  both 
that  it  was  the  only  sound  thing  to  do. 
Here  is  the  situation:  I  am  sorry  that 
the  City  of  Riverside  had  to  suffer  an 
increase  of  rates,  of  course;  but  I  am 
not  one  bit  more  sorry  for  the  City  of 
Riverside  than  I  am  for  all  the  other  con- 
sumers. The  California  Railroad  Com- 
mission plays  no  favorites.  The  power- 
ful city  gets  the  same  treatment  as  the 
small  city,  and  the  cities  get  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  the  farmer  or  the  in- 
dividual working  man,  with  his  little  bill 
for  his  electric  light. 

Now,  as  to  this  matter  of  contract. 
Here  is  the  situation.  A  city  will  have 
obtained,  through  one  means  or  another, 
a  very  favorable  contract  from  the  power 
company.  It  cannot  be  done  now,  under 
the  regulations,  but  it  has  been  done  in 
times  past.  Very  w^ell.  Along  come  in- 
creased costs  of  operation,  increased  costs 
of  delivering  that  very  service  to  that 
city.  The  Railroad  Commission  is  called 
into  play,  and  it  must  fix  rates.  What 
the  Railroad  Commission  really  does  is 
to  determine  the  total  amount  of  indi- 
cated cost,  and  then  it  takes  that  total 
l)urden  and  stresses  it  as  equitably  as  is 
possible  over  the  various  classes  of  con- 
sumers. We  determine  what  the  com- 
pany must  have,  and  then  we  go  to  the 
City  of  Riverside.  Tlie  City  of  River- 
side says:  "You  can't  raise  my  rate. 
I  have  a  contract."  What  does  it  mean 
if  the  Railroad  Commission  stands  for 
tliat  ?  It  means  that  we  must  impose 
u])()n  all  the  other  consumers  of  this  com- 
pany the  cost,  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween i)roducing  that  service  to  the  City 
of  Riverside  and  what  they  are  actually 
paying  under  their  contract.  And  your 
farmer  outside,  your  laborer  outside,  and 
all  the  other  users  of  electricity  outside, 
must  make  a  contribution  to  the  City  of 
Riverside,  simply  because  it  had  a  con- 
ti-u't.  AVhy.  I  suggest  to  you  that,  on 
Ihal    basi.s,  every  consumer  of  a  utility 
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would  have  a  right  to  a  contract.  And 
then  you  would  get  the  impossible  situa- 
tion that  you  could  not  move  rates  in 
any  direction,  no  matter  what  costs  might 
be,  an  obviously  impossible  situation. 

And  by  the  way,  that  very  contract 
situation  has  given  rise  to  statements  that 
you  sometimes  see,  that  the  Railroad 
Commission  has  raised  rates  100  per 
cent.  Now,  that  is  true  in  individual 
cases.  But  what  happens  is  this  very 
situation,  an  unduly  low  rate  accorded  to 
certain  consumers,  being  approached  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  that  every- 
body must  be  dealt  with  alike,  no  favor- 
ites, no  privileged  class,  no  privileged 
institution,  no  privileged  city.  And  it 
must  either  raise  that  chap  or  that  city 
that  has  the  unduly  low  rate  to  the  level 
with  the  rest,  or  it  must  allow  him  to  es- 
cape his  proper  share  of  the  burden. 
Now,  I  believe  there  is  but  one  thing  to 
do,  and  I  believe  the  public  of  California 
will  approve  that  thing,  absolutely  and 
beyond  doubt,  and  that  is  that,  as  nearly 
as  it  is  humanly  possible,  every  consumer 
of  a  public  utility  in  California  should 
be  treated  exactly  like  all  other  con- 
sumers. 

The  Doctor  said  a  lot  of  other  things, 
but  I  am  going  to  pass  on.  And  at  the 
outset,  here  is  an  extremely  important 
thing.  We  must  look  ahead.  We  must 
realize  that,  whether  or  not  the  trend  of 
public  ownership  is  to  become  fully  es- 
tablished in  California,  that  we  have  an 
actual,  practical  situation  to  meet  now, 
that  we  must  look  ahead  for  the  next  few 
years  to  an  enormous  development  of  the 
public  utility  companies,  in  order  to  get 
service,  and  the  only  agents  in  the  field 
to  do  it,  the  only  people  prepared  actu- 
ally to  do  the  work  now,  are  these  pri- 
vately owned  companies. 

Take  the  electrical  companies  alone  in 
California,  and  they  must  raise  in  cash, 
real  money,  $500,000,000  in  the  next  ten 
years  to  develop  their  properties  to  give 


you  service  and  give  those  service  who 
will  come  to  this  State,  and  to  take  care 
of  the  expanding  service,  the  expanding 
requirements. 

Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  ? 
I  will  say  to  you  that  if  the  California 
Eailroad  Commission  adopted  the  Doc- 
tor's speech  here  tonight,  made  it  official, 
sent  it  broadcast  throughout  the  country, 
as  it  must  go,  because  we  are  looked  to 
by  the  men  who  invest  in  public  utility 
securities — if  we  did  that,  you  could  not 
get  a  dollar  of  the  necessary  $500,000,- 
000,  and  you  would  absolutely  stop  the 
development  of  this  State  at  the  point  at 
which  it  now  is;  and  we  are  now  in  the 
dangerous  condition,  this  year  having 
actually  suffered  a  shortage  of  hydro- 
electric energy  and  an  enormous  loss  to 
industry. 

I  am  speaking  of  these  things,  because 
the  responsibility  rests  upon  our  Com- 
mission. We  can  send  out  a  pronounce- 
ment tomorrow,  we  can  adopt  the  Doc- 
tor's speech,  and  send  that  broadcast 
throughout  this  country;  and  develop- 
ment stops.  And  how  will  the  Doctor 
take  up  the  job  tomorrow,  with  this 
program  to  be  carried  forward?  Is  he 
prepared  to  tell  us  that  the  State  of 
California  will  take  this  job  up  tomorrow 
and  carry  it  forward,  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  capital  necessary,  with  a  com- 
plete organization  with  the  equipment 
necessary  to  carry  that  job  forward? 
Will  the  Doctor  pledge  that  to  us?  Of 
course  he  will  not.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
ask  him  to  do  it.  And  yet  it  must  be 
carried  forward. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  to  these  in- 
vestors? There  is  only  one  way  to  get 
them  in.  Remember,  they  don't  have  to 
come  in.  These  people  in  the  East  that 
have  money  to  invest  cannot  be  compelled 
to  put  their  money  in  California  utility 
securities.  We  have  got  to  make  those 
utility  securities  attractive.  And  right 
here  comes  a  very  sound  statement  of 
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fact  that  usually  is  not  understood :  The 
more  secure  we  can  make  these  utility 
securities,  the  cheaper  the  money  will  be 
and  the  less  it  will  cost  you  for  service. 
And  so,  instead  of  it  being  a  pro-corpora- 
tion argument,  that  the  utilities  be  made 
and  kept  financially  sound,  it  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  you  people,  because  it 
means  cheaper  rates,  lower  rates. 

What  would  you  have  the  California 
Railroad  Commission  say  to  those  in- 
vestors ?  Let  us  get  down  on  the  ground 
and  face  the  situation  as  you  have  got 
to  face  it  when  you  raise  money.  All 
your  arguments  about  public  ownership, 
all  your  arguments  about  what  might  be 
done,  go  by  the  board  when  you  face 
those  whose  money  you  want  to  get  in- 
vested in  your  securities.  You  have  got 
to  approach  the  thing  with  him  on  a 
basis  of  showing  him  how  he  is  secure 
in  making  the  investment.  And  what 
would  you  have  the  California  Railroad 
Commission  say  to  him  —  mark  you,  to 
get  the  money  ?  Would  you  have  us  say 
to  the  investor:  ''We  want  you  to 
come  in  with  your  money,  but  look  out, 
we  tell  you  in  advance  that  after  we 
get  you  in,  we  are  going  to  hold  re- 
turns down  to  a  point  that  will  permit 
us  to  get  by  the  courts  on  the  ground 
of  confiscation.  We  are  going  to  nar- 
row your  earning  power  down  to  a 
point  where  we  won't  be  violating  the 
Constitution,  and  we  will  not  allow  you 
any  more.  And,  too,  we  are  going  to 
harass  you  at  every  turn.  We  are  go- 
ing to  so  regulate  you  as  to  jeopardize 
your  money,  your  investment.  Wt;  are 
going  to  threaten  you  with  pu])lic  own- 
ership every  hour  of  the  day.  We  are 
going  to  denounce  you  as  thieves" — 
and  those  are  the  Doctor's  words: 
"thievery,"  he  said — "we  are  telling  you 
now  that  we  want  you  in,  but  we  are 
telling  you  in  advance  you  are  thieves, 
you  are  going  to  rob  us,  and  we  know  it, 
and  we  are  going  to  treat  you  as  rob- 


bers."  How  much  money  will  you  get 
on  that  basis?  Just  ask  yourselves  that 
question. 

By  the  way,  citizens  of  California  are 
interested  in  these  utility  securities,  citi- 
zens with  small  savings,  and  they  are 
going  to  be  asked  more  and  more  to  in- 
vest in  these  securities,  your  neighbors 
and  mine.  And  I  say  to  you  there  is 
only  one  sound  thing  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  say  to  these  investors :  ' '  We  want  you 
to  go  into  the  utilities  of  California  with 
your  money.  We  need  your  money  for 
the  development  of  this  State.  Your 
money  will  be  put  to  effective  work.  It 
will  help  develop  California.  Just  as  far 
as  possible,  we  will  all  see  to  it,  realizing 
of  course  that  there  is  a  risk  that  nobody 
can  prevent,  because  no  one  can  guar- 
antee it,  but  just  as  far  as  is  reasonably 
possible  we  will  see  to  it  that  you  get  a 
fair  return  on  your  investment.  We 
won't  confiscate  it,  and  it  will  be  re- 
turned to  you  regularly  and  just  as  se- 
curely and  certainly  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  say  to  you  that  you 
will  not  be  allowed  to  profiteer,  you  will 
not  be  allowed  to  charge  exorbitant  rates 
to  people,  and  you  will  not  be  allowed  to 
give  poor  service."  On  that  basis  Cali- 
fornia can  get  this  money,  California  can 
develop,  it  can  go  ahead,  and  the  neces- 
sary hundreds  of  millions  will  come  in 
to  do  the  job. 

Now,  on  the  Doctor's  basis,  not  a  dol- 
lar will  come  in.  And  I  want  to  say  this 
to  you  now:  that  the  Doctor's  suggestion 
of  "thievery"  and  "robbery"  is  not  war- 
ranted. I  know  the  jniblic  utility  men  of 
this  State  very  well.  I  guess  I  know 
most  of  them  personally.  We  come  in 
frequent  contact  with  them.  We  are  con- 
stantly discussing  all  these  matters  with 
them.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  they  are  not  thieves: 
they  are  not  robbers.  The.y  are  just  men 
like  you  and  I.  I  don't  remove  my 
watch  when  Mv.  Creed  comes  into  my 
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office.  He  has  never  stolen  it  yet,  and 
1  don't  believe  he  ever  will.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  public  utility  men  of  this 
State,  by  and  large— and  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  best— we  have  had  occasion 
to  criticize  some  of  them  and  we  have 
done  it  very  frankly,  without  any  regard 
1o  their  feelings;  but,  take  it  by  and 
large,  they  are  a  respectable,  law-abiding 
body  of  men,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
and  I  stand  on  the  record,  and  will  give 
you  any  amount  of  evidence  you  like, 
tliat  there  has  not  been,  from  the  day  of 
tlie  beginning  of  the  war  until  now,  any 
l)rofiteering  in  the  public  utility  business 
in  California.  And  show  me  the  other 
business  about  which  you  can  say  that. 

Now,  the  Doctor  says  we  are  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion.     All  right,  if  we  are. 
let  us  have  all  of  the  evidence  introduced 
and  not  a  part  of  it,  such  as  the  Doctor 
has  introduced.    There  is  not  a  profiteer 
'  among  the  public  utilities  of  California, 
and  I  stand  on  the  record.     Now  let  us 
bring  the  rest  of  the  business  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and 
test  it  as  to  whether  they  have  profiteered 
uv  not.    It  cannot  be  said  that  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  per  cent  earnings  on  the 
investment  is  profiteering.     The  sugges- 
tion is  ridiculous.    There  isn't  a  business 
man  in  this  audience,  and  I  make  this 
assertion  without  qualification — there  is 
not  a  business  man  in  this  audience  that 
can  continue  in  business  on  a  basis  of 
eight    per    cent   on   his   investment.      It 
can 't  be  done.    And  the  only  reason  that 
the  public  utilitie's  can  do  it  is  that  they 
are   in   a   position   to   be   carried   along 
continuously,  good  years  and  bad.     Your 
business  man  enjoys  his  fat  year,  he  en- 
joys the  year  when  he  makes  an  unusual 
profit,    and   those   fat   years   carry   him 
through  the  lean  years — if  he  is  a  suc- 
cessful Imsiness  man.    But  our  system  of 
regulation  does  not  permit  the  utility  of 
California  to  earn  enough  during  the  fat 
years    to    carry    him    through    the    lean 


years.  The  utilities  of  California  are  not 
laying  up  surpluses,  because  the  regula- 
tions only  permit  them  to  be  carried 
through  with  a  small  but  laM^ful  rate  of 
earning. 

I  should  like  to  say  this  to  you:    In  a 
sense,   I   stand  between  ]\[r.   Creed   and 
Dr.    Porter — not    that    I    like    to    be    a 
nuddle-of-the-roader,    but    my    l)usiness- 
compels  me  to  be  in  that  situation.     The 
Doctor,  on  the  one  hand,  makes  a  sweep- 
ing assertion — no  cjualification,  nothing 
to  it,  without  any  qualification  whatever, 
public  ownership  is  cheaper,  more  suc- 
cessful,   than    private    ownership.      Mr. 
Creed,  on  the  other  hand,  without  quite 
so  sweeping  a  gesture,  insists  that  public 
ownership  is  not  a  success,  that  private 
ownership  is.    True,  he  made  some  small 
ciualifications.    Now,  the  fact  is  that  both 
statements  are  unsound.  There  is  just  as 
much  difference  between  the  operations 
of  cities  as  there  is  between  the  opera- 
tions of  companies,  as  there  is  between 
the  operation  of  businesses.     You  can't 
say — and  I  don't  say  which    is    best — 
that  the  operation  of  any  two  cities  in 
California  of  a  publicly    owned    utility 
would  be  the  same  and  have  the  same 
results  and  make  the  same  profits.     The 
fact  is  that  one  city  will  operate  a  pub- 
lic utility  and  make  a  profit,  and  another 
one    will    make    a    loss,    depending    on 
whether  politics  creeps  into    the    game, 
whether  the  payroll  gets  loaded  with  a 
large  number  of  political  appointees.   So 
a  generalization  in  that  way  u,  as  I  say, 
unsound,  that  one  is  more  or  less  efficient 
than  the  other.     So  the  Doctor's  gener- 
alization is,  in  my  judgment,  as  far  as 
he  carries  it,  not  sound.      One    of    the 
difficulties — and  I  suggest.  Doctor,  that 
you  have  quite  a  lot  of  statements,  sta- 
tistics,   and    so    on,    about    earnings    of 
publicly  owned  utilities,    and    I    won't 
question  a  single  figure  that  you  gave, 
because  I  cannot,  but  the  Doctor  has  not 
the  slightest  idea  whether  those  figures 
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are  correct,  or  not — not  tiie  slightest. 
He  insists  that  he  knows  they  are. 
And,  Doctor,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
you  have  been  distorting-  any  figures. 
You  get  them  from  the  proper  sources. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  that,  without  a 
system  of  accounting  that  you  can  test, 
you  can't  tell  whether  a  city  is  making 
money  with  a  utility  service  or  not.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  this  matter  of 
determining  the  profit  of  any  utility, 
whether  public  or  private,  is  a  matter  o\' 
very  accurate  accounting.  And  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  whole  discus- 
sion between  the  companies  and  the  cities 
today  is  that  they  cannot  even  start  witli 
an  agreement  upon  the  facts.  The 
utilities  insist  that  the  city's  accounting 
is  not  kept  in  such  shape  that  you  can 
compare  it  with  that  of  a  private  utility. 
For  instance,  they  do  not  set  up  depre- 
ciation in  the  same  way;  they  do  not 
carry  their  operating  expenses  in  the 
same  M-ay,  with  some  exceptions — the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  insists  that  it  does, 
that  it  follows  our  classification  of  ac- 
counts, but  all  cities  do  not  do  that. 
And,  by  the  way,  a  statement  of  earn- 
ings by  a  company  has  to  be  very  care- 
fully investigated  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  have  lived  up  to  the  stand- 
ard classification,  and  that  they  are  stat- 
ing the  matter  correctly.  One  of  the 
great  concerns,  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties, of  regulation,  was  the  difficulty  of 
adopting  a-  standard  classification  to 
which  every  public  utility  must  adhere, 
in  order  to  determine  what  the  account 
really  meant,  and  whether  or  not  a  stated 
profit  was  a  real  profit.  And  I  am  only 
suggesting  that,  before  reliance  is  had 
upon  the  figures,  either  of  the  privately 
owned  or  the  publicly  owned  utility,  that 
you  should  know  the  accounting  system, 
and  that  you  should  know  that  the  state- 
ment of  earnings  is  sound  and  correct. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  in  closing:    Our 
Commission    has    realized    its    responsi- 


bility. It  has  believed  that  tlie  thing  for 
it  to  do  was  to  so  act  as  to  produce  to 
the  companies  reasonable  earnings,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  fix  unreasonable 
rates  to  consumers.  It  has  adhered  to 
that  policy  as  consistently  as  possible.  It 
has  fully  realized  the  necessity  for  gre?it 
expansion  of  these  utility  services.  It  has 
realized  that  the  State  depends,  in  large 
measTire,  upon  that  expansion.  It  has 
realized  that,  in  carrying  out  that  policy, 
criticism  would  arise.  But  it  has  gone 
forward,  in  confidence  that  finally  that 
policy  will  win  favor  at  the  hands  of  tlu; 
people.  And  may  I  say  to  you  as  a  last 
word  that  we  are  going  to  stick  to  that 
policy. 

President  Butcher:  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  subject  will  be  thrown  open  for  dis- 
cussion and  to  any  questions  you  desire 
to  ask  either  of  these  gentlemen,  whicli 
I  presume  they  will  be  glad  to  answtn-.  1 
want  to  state  before  I  leave  you,  I  am 
going  to  ask  my  friend  Hewes  to  preside, 
and  that  we  expect  to  draw  our  labors 
to  a  close  at  noon  tomorrow. 

(Vice-President  Hewes  then  assumed 
the  chair.) 

City  Councilman  Fred  Wheeler,  of  Los 
Angeles :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Edger- 
ton  this  question,  relative  to  what  Dr. 
Porter  said.  I  understand  you  to  state 
that  in  Riverside  you  cut  down  or  rather 
caused  them  to  break  the  contract,  in 
order  not  to  overcharge  the  other  con- 
sumers of  the  supplying  company. 
Mayor  Porter  said,  I  believe  it  was  he, 
that  in  Pasadena  they  reduced  the  price 
but  increased  outside  in  order  tliat  they 
might  undersell  tlie  City  of  Pasadena. 
Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  Edgerton:  No.  That  was  one  of 
the  mis-statements  of  the  Doctor's  that 
I  overlooked.  The  Doctor  had  some  fun 
at  my  expense,  and  I  know  he  will  par- 
don my  having  a  little  at  his. 

IMayor  Porter:  That's  all  right,  Mr. 
Edgerton. 
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Mr.  Edgertou  :  I  think  tlie  Doctor  was 
speaking,  and  I  am  going  to  answer  your 
question,  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
ardent,  enthusiastic,  public  ownership 
man.  I  like  a  fellow  with  pep  and  ginger, 
and  he  certainly  has  it.  So  I  have  no 
feeling  on  the  subject  at  all.  But  as  to 
Pasadena,  the  Edison  Company  for 
many  years  fought  the  city,  and  it  was 
finally  licked.  They  admit  it.  The  Edi- 
son Company  has  enticely  changed  its 
policy  in  those  regards.  It  is  not  any 
more  the  same  company  it  was  when  that 
fight  started  than  night  is  like  day.  But 
they  got  themselves  into  this  position : 
They  had  a  plant  in  the  City  of  Pasa- 
dena, and  the  city  had  put  in  a  plant  of 
its  own,  paralleling  the  existing  plant  in 
a  large  measure,  and  both  of  them  fought 
for  business.  The  city  did  not  at  first 
annihilate  the  company,  but,  having  got- 
ten something  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
business,  I  think  it  was  fifty-five  or  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  business,  away  from  the 
company,  it  forced  the  company's  rates 
down  by  competition.  Now,  w^e  had  a 
rate-fixing  proceeding  of  the  Edison 
Company,  and  we  raised  their  rates,  and 
we  included  Pasadena  in  the  increase  of 
rates,  and  then  this  situation  immedi- 
ately developed.  The  company  said  to 
us,  ''If  you  insist  on  our  charging  these 
increased  rates  in  the  City  of  Pasadena, 
we  are  going  to  lose  all  of  our  business 
in  the  City  of  Pasadena,  and  that  will 
junk  our  plant  and  cause  a  substantial 
loss  of  capital.  We  ask  you  to  please 
allow  us  to  continue  to  meet  these  city 
rates  on  a  level,  in  order  that  we  may 
continue  in  business."  We  said,  "All 
right,  we  will  do  it.  But  you  must  not 
charge  a  dollar  of  it  against  the  outside 
consumers.  And  not  only  that,  but  to  be 
absolutely  sure  ybu  do  not  charge  a  dol- 
lar of  it  to  the  outside  consumers,  you 
submit  to  us  for  our  approval  a  state- 
ment in  your  accounts  that  demonstrates 
that  you  are  charging  out  of  your  profits 


the  difference  between  the  cost  of  that 
service  and  what  you  are  actually  pro- 
ducing it  for,  so  that  we  will  be  sure  and 
can  actually  prove  that  you  are  not 
actually  putting  any  of  this  burden  upon 
the  outside  consumers." 

Vice-President  Hewes:  Is  there  any- 
body else  who  desires  to  discuss  the 
problem  before  us? 

Mr.  J.  Oscar  Goldstein,  City  Attorney 
of  Chico :  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Edgerton 
just  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dur- 
ing the  war  period,  the  telephone  rates 
were  increased  considerably.  Shortly 
after  the  culmination  of  the  war,  a  notice 
was  sent  to  the  various  attorneys,  in 
which  it  was  stated  by  the  Commission 
that  a  readjustment  of  the  rates  would 
be  made,  and  a  hearing  would  be  held. 
Since  that  time  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  no  valuation  has  been  made.  May 
I  ask  the  reason  for  that  enormous  de- 
lay? 
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Mr.  Edgerton :  You  involve  in  your 
question  a  statement  of  fact  that  is  not 
true,  and  I  know  you  did  not  intend  to 
do  that — that  nothing  has  been  done. 
You  understand  that  we  did  not  raise 
the  telephone  rates.  That  was  done  by 
the  Federal  Government  while  the  tele- 
phones were  under  Federal  control,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  oi  the  United  States 
ruled  that  State  Commissions  had  no 
jurisdiction  whatever  during  that  period 
of  Federal  control.  So  we  were  not  con- 
sulted about  the  increase  at  all.  It  was 
put  on  by  Mr.  Burleson,  the  Postmaster- 
General.  Then  when  the  telephones 
came  out  from  under  Federal  control, 
we  were  faced  with  this  situation :  either 
that  we  should  insist  that  the  telephone 
companies  go  back  to  pre-war  rates,  al- 
though we  knew  their  costs  had  gone  up 
enormously,  we  knew  that  their  wage  in- 
crease has  been  very  large,  that  they 
could  not  do  business  at  the  same  old 
rates.  We  concluded  that  the  only  safe 
thing  to  do  was  to  continue  the  Burleson 
rate,  because  we  assumed,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, that  an  investigation  had  been 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  before 
they  raised  these  rates.  But  we  said 
at  the  same  time  that,  in  justice  to  the 
people  of  California,  an  investigation 
will  be  made  by  the  Railroad  Commission 
to  determine  whether  or  not  these  rates 
are  sound.  And  that  investigation  has 
been  going  forward.  But  just  realize 
this :  it  involves  the  whole  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, not  Chico  alone,  not  Riverside 
alone,  not  San  Francisco  alone,  but  the 
whole  State  of  California,  with  over  200 
municipalities  involved,  and  a  physical 
valuation  is  being  made  and  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  finally,  if  you  will  just  be  a 
bit  patient,  there  will  be  a  complete 
itemization  for  the  first  time  in  Cali- 
fornia of  all  the  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  the  telephone  business.     You 


will  have  your  opportunity  to  check  and 
inspect  and  determine  for  yourselves 
w^hat  you  think  the  rates  ought  to  be. 

Norman  E.  Malcolm,  City  Attorney  of 
Palo  Alto :  In  regard  to  the  State  taking 
over  the  public  utility  power  companies, 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia could  not,  by  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  power  of  eminent  domain, 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  ac- 
quire the  power  companies  of  this 
State,  and  if  they  did  so,  if  the 
State  of  California  by  issuing  the  bonds 
of  the  State,  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest, say  at  six  per  cent  or  seven  per 
cent,  while  the  companies  are  paying 
eight  per  cent,  must  issue  their  bonds  at 
eight  per  cent  and  even  8.8  per  cent,  1 
think — why  the  State  of  California,  by 
issuing  bonds,  could  not  develop  within 
this  State  new  hydro-electric  plants 
just  as  rapidly  as  the  private  public 
utility  companies  ? 

Mr,  Edgerton :  Without  making  an 
argument  either  way  on  that  subject,  let 
me  answer  your  question  in  this  way.  I 
will  assume  that  the  State  of  California 
has  power  to  do  that.  That  is  a  big  con- 
stitutional question,  but  I  think  probably 
it  would  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
State.  I  do  not  say  it  is  impossible,  but 
you  judge — let  me  give  you  what  facts 
I  have,  upon  which  you  may  draw  your 
own  conclusion :  As  to  the  speed  Avith 
which  it  could  be  done,  I  hesitate  to  give 
these  figures,  because  exact  data,  of 
course,  do  not  exist,  but  you  can  take 
these  as  rough  figures,  and  remember 
that  there  is  necessarily  a  wide  margin 
between  possibility  and  probability,  and 
when  you  get  to  condemnation,  gentle- 
men, realize  that  one  of  the  questions 
that  becomes  involved  is  the  question  of 
time.  But  you  can  figure  that  some- 
where around  a  billion  dollars  is  prob- 
ably involved  in  that  suggestion.  I 
don't  know,  of  course — it  may  be  two 
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billion  and  it  may  be  a  billion  and  a 
half.  In  any  event,  it  is  a  huge  sum, 
we  are  talking  in  huge  terms,  and  we 
may  as  well  think  of  it  in  terms  of  one 
billion — that  will  do.  After  you  get  that, 
you  have  got  to  issue  securities  to  raise 
,tr)()(),()()0,000  or  $600,000,000  more  very 
((uiekly.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  will  let  you  de- 
termine for  yourselves  whether  or  not 
the  State  has  got  the  money  with  whieii 
to  do  anything  like  that. 

Mayor  Porter:  Did  poor  IMr.  Burleson 
make  those  rates?  Did  the  Government 
make  those  rates?  Or  are  we  right  in 
our  hearing  before  the  Riverside  authori- 
ties, the  confession  of  the  local  Superin- 
tendent that,  under  general  permissive 
powers  by  the  Government,  he  made 
them  himself,  and  that  is  where  arose  the 
mixup. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  Answering  your  ques- 
tions seriatim :  He  did ;  it  did ;  we  did 
not. 

Secretary  Mason :  I  want  to  correct 
one  little  statement  made  by  Mr.  Edger- 
ton with  reference  to  this  organization. 
I  think  he  said  that  at  our  last  meeting 
we  had,  by  some  means  or  in  some  way, 
condemned  the  Railroad  Commission.  I 
Avant  to  assure  Mr.  Edgerton  that  such 
action  was  never  taken  by  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities.  The  Railroad 
Commission  of  this  State  has  never  been 
by  this  organization  condemned,  nor  has 
any  member  of  the  League  made  use  of 
anything  that  could  be  so  construed. 
Some  of  us  have  had  occasion,  possibly, 
to  criticize,  but  not  to  condemn,  some  of 
tlie  policies  of  the  Railroad  Commission. 
Whether  the  criticism  was  just  or  un- 
just, why,  that  may  or  may  not  be  so. 
But  so  far  as  condemning  is  concerned, 
we  have  never  done  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  hope  that  we  will  never  have 
occasion  to. 

Vice-President    Ilewes :     We    have    a 


wonderful  opi)ortunity  now.  We  have 
the  President  of  the  Railroad  Conunis- 
sion  present  with  us,  and  we  have  the 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  public 
utility  corporations  in  the  State  here, 
and  we  should  not  miss  this  opjiortunity 
to  get  all  the  information  we  can  out  of 
tiiem.  There  is  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Railroad  Commission.  Let  us  have  a 
little  discussion  on  this. 

i\lr.  Cuthbertson,  of  INIayfield :  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  representative  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  was 
that  the  organization  that  they  had  at 
their  command  added  to  the  efficiency 
and  cheapness  of  the  service  given  by 
them,  and  that  the  Railroad  Commission 
held  that  the  increase  of  rates  is  due  to  a 
desire  to  enlarge  and  expand  the  service. 
I  understood  from  \Vhat  ]\Iayor  Porter 
said  that  they  started  in  in  Riverside 
with  an  investment  of  $40,000,  increased 
their  plant  to  $600,000,  and  that  al- 
though they  paid  high  wages,  they  made 
a  large  profit.  It  would  look  to  me  that 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  organi- 
zation, great  credit  lay  with  the  city; 
that  wages  were  raised  in  the  City  of 
Riverside  without  raising  the  rates  to  the 
consumer.  If  they  were  able  to  show  that 
efficiency,  why  cannot  this  same  efficiency 
be  shown  by  the  private  organizations 
with  their  trained  officers  ? 

Vice-President  Hewes:  Mr.  Creed,  do 
you  want  to  speak  on  that? 

Mr.  Creed :  My  own  judgment  is  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  organizations  of  the 
privately-owned  companies  have  shown 
vastly  more  efficiency  than  have,  on  the 
whole,  the  organizations  of  the  muni- 
cipalities. The  City  of  Palo  Alto  and 
the  City  of  Alameda  are  notable  excep- 
tions. I  at  once  concede,  of  course,  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Edgerton 's  point  that 
the  differences  in  municipal  government 
of  the  men  in  control  of  the  policies  of 
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any  city,  affect  the  ease.  But  I  have 
examined  the  accounts  of  a  great  many 
municipal  corporations — and  I  hope 
there  is  a.  man  from  San  Diego  here, 
as  I  went  into  the  question  there  and  I 
liad  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  doing  it, 
too.  We  generally  do  meet  with  that  in 
municipal  accounts — meet  difficulties.  In 
the  year  that  I  examined  the  accounts 
there,  I  found  that  for  1917  fifty-one  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  water  came  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  City  of  San  Diego, 
and  that  that  fact  was  not  publicly 
known.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  City  of  San  Diego  secured  the  same 
evidence.  If  you  put  the  accounting  of 
municipally-owned  plants  upon  the  same 
basis,  and,  above  all,  if  you  take  away 
from  many  of  them  the  general  fund  out 
of  which  deficits  can  be  met,  you  would 
find  a  very  different  situation.  Now 
there  is  going  on  in  the  country  today 
a  very  serious  accounting  for  some  of  the 
municipal  officers.  They  have  said,  as  a 
political  proposition,  that  they  have  been 
running  their  utilities  without  increasing 
rates,  during  the  war.  And  the  economic 
factors  are  bringing  them  on  the  brink. 
That  situation  exists  in  more  than  one 
water  works,  and  figures  covering  those 
matters  will  be  made  public  within  a 
year,  A  reckoning  is  coming  on  the 
attempt  to  escape  the  plain  economic 
factors  involved  in  the  problem.  My 
whole  point  about  organization  is  that,  if 
the  State  of  California  or  these  cities 
start  on  a  program  of  power  develop- 
ment, they  could  not  do  the  job,  it  could 
not  ))e  done  short  of  from  six  to  ten 
years — I  mean  they  could  not  get  started 
with  any  organization  that  would  do  it, 
unless  they  drew  upon  the  great  power 
companies  of  the  State  who  have  the 
trained  organizations;  and  that  if  they 
did  not  have  organizations  as  good,  they 
would  make  a  monumental  failure  of  the 
task.     1  think  that  if  municipal  plants. 


privately-owned  plants,  were  conducted 
the  same  way,  that  is,  on  the  same  basis 
of  accounting,  though  in  some  cases  the 
municipal  plants  would  compare  favor- 
ably— I  am  sure  the  Palo  Alto  plant 
would  compare  quite  favorably  with  any 
plant,  and  I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  the 
City  of  Springfield  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  other  plant,  and  I  speak 
of  that  because  I  went  over  the  accounts 
of  that  plant  very  carefully — but  I  am 
also  quite  certain  that,  as  to  many  Cali- 
fornia municipalities,  and  to  many  out- 
side of  California,  the  accounting  is  a 
camouflage  and  amounts  to  a  conceal- 
ment of  the  facts.  The  water  works  of 
the  City  of  Seattle  is  now  meeting  that 
economic  situation,  and  there  is  a  terrific 
uproar  by  reason  of  the  concealment  of 
the  correct  figures  on  cost.  And  not  only 
with  their  water  works  do  they  face  that 
situation,  but  they  also  face  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  with  their  street  railroad. 

Councilman  Ralph  L.  Criswell,  of  Los 
Angeles:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question,  but  I  do 
want  to  make  an  explanation  to  this 
audience.  Calling  attention  somewhat  to 
a  mis-statement  made  by  him,  perhaps 
inadvertently,  he  said  that  municipal 
corporations  owning  public  utilities  at- 
tempted during  the  war  to  make  a  record 
of  continuing  pre-war  prices  without 
raising  them.  In  the  City  of  Los  Ang- 
eles, in  our  water  works  department,  we 
did  not  ask  for  any  increase  during  the 
war.  It  happened  that  in  our  water 
works  department,  just  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  we  did  reduce  the 
rate  to  fifty  cents  a  month  for  the 
amount  of  water  the  private  company 
liad  previously  charged  $1.50  a  month, 
and  since  then,  on  account  of  the  vast 
increase  in  the  cost  of  materials,  wages, 
etc.,  we  have  had  to  increase  that  price 
to  75  cents  a  month.  It  is  still  the  lowest 
rate  for  tlie  amount  of  water  used,  of 
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any  in  the  United  States.  And  in  our 
liglit  and  power  department,  no  increase 
of  rate  was  asked  for,  and  I  believe  that 
we  have  as  low,  if  not  the  lowest,  rate  of 
any  place  in  the  State  of  California.  No 
increase  was  asked  for  until  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  that  increase  was  forced 
upon  us  (an  increase  of  twelve  and  a  half 
jxn'  cent),  because  of  the  fact  that,  after 
we  had  voted  bonds  to  do  certain  de- 
velopment work  and  that  work  had 
started,  the  subsidiary  corporation  of 
which  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  is  President,  by  hiring  stool 
])igeons  to  do  all  the  damage  they 
could  to  us,  tied  us  up  in  the  courts. 
They  have  our  bonds  all  tied  up  in 
the  courts,  and  there  they  have  been 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  consequence 
we  have  had  to  ask  for  this  increase, 
temporarily,  in  order  that  we  might  meet 
our  outstanding  bills.  The  gentleman  in 
his  talk  made  a  very  able  plea  for  fair 
play  to  the  corporations  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  We  in  Los  Angeles  are  ask- 
ing for  fair  play  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany which  is  subsidiary  to  this  gentle- 
man's corporation,  and  we  have  up  to 
this  time  been  unable  to  secure  it.  We 
liave  offered  to  purchase  their  property, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  upon  the  same 
terms  that  we  have  agreed  to  purchase 
the  other  electric  company  in  our  city, 
terms  which  were  arrived  at  under  the 
arbitration  of  JMr.  Edgerton.  I  thought 
it  due  you  that  I  should  make  that  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Creed :   May  I  ask  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Criswell :   My  name  is  Criswell. 

Mr.  Creed :  You  are  illustrating,  Mr. 
Criswell,  and  I  say  this  in  all  kindness, 
the  statement  which  I  made  earlier  in  the 
evening,  that  men  sometimes,  in  official 
position,  get  up  and  say  something  when 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  I  am  the  President  of  the  Pacific 
(las  &  Electric  Company  and  of  the  East 
Bay  Water   Company.     Neither  one  of 


those  companies  have  any  subsidiary  in 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Neither  one  of 
them  has  any  connection  with  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  whatever.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  public  utility  operating 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  does  not  own  a 
share  of  stock  or  a  bond  or  any  obliga- 
tion, nor  has  it  any  contract,  operating 
or  otherwise,  with  any  public  utility  in 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  And  I  want  to 
ask  you  another  cjucvstion.  How  much, 
do  you  know,  of  the  expenses  of  your 
water  works  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
comes  out  of  the  general  fund  ? 

]Mr.  Criswell:  I  don't  know  just  ex- 
actly how  much,  but  all  of  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  I  think  practically  all 
of  it,  comes  out  of  the  general  rate. 

Mr.  Creed :  A  substantial  amount  of 
the  total  amount! 

Mr.  Criswell :   Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Creed :  Forty-seven  per  cent  is 
my  recollection. 

Mr.  Criswell:  I  don't  think  it  is  that 
much. 

Mr.  Creed :  A  substantial  amount  of 
the  cost  of  the  water  works  comes  out  of 
the  general  fund,  contributed  to  by  the 
tax  payers.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  policy 
for  Los  Angeles  to  stand  by  and  say  as 
you  do  here,  "We  have  got  the  lowest 
rate  in  the  State  of  California,"  but  it 
won't  do  to  compare  that  low  rate  with 
the  rate  of  a  private  utility,  because  your 
taxpayers  are  paying  a  substantial  part 
of  it.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  that  point 
was  understood. 

Mr.  Criswell :  Before  I  get  onto  that 
point,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  interested 
in  Mr.  Creed's  statement  that  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  is  connected  in  San 
Francisco  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Creed:   None  whatever,  sir.- 

IMr.  Criswell :    None  whatever  ? 

Mv.  Creed  :   Not  the  slightest. 
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Mr.  Criswell:   Since  when? 

Mr.  Creed :  It  never  has  liad— has  it, 
.Mr.  Britton ? 

Mr.  John  A.  Britton,  General  jNIanager 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company: 
Not  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Criswell:  Never  in  the  history  of 
11  IP  company  f 

Mr.  Britton:   No,  sir. 

Mr.  Criswell :  Not  in  the  matter  of 
stockholders?  You  have  no  identical 
stockholders  ? 

.Mr.  Britton:  Oh,  that  may  be,  I  don't 
know.  May  I  say,  INIr.  Chairman,  this: 
The  question  of  a  stockholder  interest 
does  not  have  any  effect  upon  manage- 
ment. And  may  I  say  positively  and 
emphatically  that  no  stockholder  owning 
any  stock  in  both  corporations  has  ever 
dominated  or  attempted  to  dominate  the 
policy  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany. That  is  dominated  by  its  execu- 
tive officers  always. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Moody,  Auditor  of  San 
Diego :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man where  he  got  his  figures  affecting 
the  water  situation  in  San  Diego? 

Mr.  Creed :  I  got  it  as  the  result  of  an 
investigation  made  by  me  from,  I  think 
it  was,  Mr.  Bolton,  in  the  office,  or  an 
associate  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  and  a 
copy  of  that  report  made  to  me  was 
made  also  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  if  you  will  give  me  your  name  and 
address,  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  that, 
and  l)e  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Moody :  ^ly  name  is  H.  L.  Moody. 
T  am  tlie  Auditor  of  the  City  of  San 
Diego.  I  know  something  about  the  fig- 
ures", and  I  don't  go  to  the  Chamber  of 
( 'o)nmerce  for  my  information.  I  would 
just  like  to  state  wliile  I  am  on  my  feet 
tliat  for  three  years,  whik^  the  City  of 
San  Diego  has  maintained  a  city  gov- 
ernment, it  has  increased  the  wages  of  its 
employees,  notwithstanding  its  hiss  of 
liquor  licenses.     It  has  not  increased  its 


assessed  valuation,  and  despite  this  has 
kept  its  tax  rate  at  exactly  the  same 
figure. 

Mr.  Creed:   I  don't  dispute  that. 

City  Attorney  Charles  S.  Burnell,  of 
Los  Angeles:  I  simply  desire  to  make  a 
very  brief  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
beautiful  words  of  our  friend  Mr.  Creed 
remind  me  of  something  that  happened 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  We  had  two 
suits,  viciously  attacking  the  bonds,  some 
of  which  had  been  issued  for  our  harbor 
development  and  some  for  our  power  de- 
velopment. The  plaintiff  in  one  of  those 
suits  was  a  woman  named  i\Iary  Rider. 
In  the  other  it  was  someone  named  j\Ior- 
gan.  In  each  case  we  thought  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
were  the  real  power  behind  the  plaintiff. 
In  each  case  they  denied  with  equal 
vehemence  that  that  had  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  their  suit.  In  one  case 
we  found  that  Mary  Rider  was  the  sister- 
in-law  of  an  employee  working  in  the 
office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  and  in  the  other  case  we  found 
that  Mrs.  Morgan  was  the  wife  of  an- 
other employee.  You  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

Councilman  Leslie  T.  Alward,  of  Red- 
ding: I  w^ould  like  to  ask  the  Commis- 
sioner if  he  considers  or  knows  for  a  fact 
that  the  auditing  of  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  is  always  correct,  and 
how  far  he  depends  upon  it  in  determin- 
ing the  valuation  in  the  matter  of  acquir- 
ing a  portion  of  their  distributing 
system  ?  '  I  am  particularly  interested  on 
behalf  of  the  City  of  Redding. 

jMr.  Edgerton  :  Are  you  asking  me  thai 
question,  or  Mr.  Creed?  Do  you  want 
me  to  answer  it,  do  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Alward :  I  do. 

Mr.  Edgerton:  You  have  mixed  up 
several  things.  You  do  not  determine 
th(>  valuation  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
company's  books.     If  you  are  asking  me 
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at  this  time  to  tell  you,  as  a  matter  of 
memory,  that  every  one  of  the  millions 
of  items  in  the  account  books  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is  ex- 
actly and  accurately  set  down,  somebody 
will  have  to  answer  the  question — I  can- 
not.    I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Alward :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  hearing  before  the  Railroad 
Commission,  they  acknowledged  that 
they  were  making  twenty  per  cent  net? 
As  you  probably  know,  we  have  voted 
bonds  in  Redding  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring their  system.  The  case  is  now 
pending  before  the  Railroad  Commission 
for  valuation. 

Mr,  Edgerton :  Yes,  I  know  that ;  I  am 
very  well  aware  of  that.  And  I  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  discuss  the 
case  right  here.  Let  me  put  this  to  you, 
as  a  matter  of  fairness.  Obviously,  I 
cannot  discuss  that  case  with  you — 
it  is  under  discussion  now  by  the  Com- 
mission. I  can't  take  you  into  our 
family  and  discuss  the  merits  of  a  case 
that  is  submitted  to  and  pending  before 
us  for  decision,  and  I  hope  you  will  feel 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  frank  statement 
to  you  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
where  I  can  discuss  it.  I  hope  you  will 
appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Alward :  This  was  my  only  reason 
for  asking  the  question.  In  the  first 
hearing,  or  in  one  of  the  hearings,  they 
claimed  that  they  were  not  making  any- 
thing practically.  That  was  when  the 
question  of  valuation  was  under  con- 
sideration before  the  Commission.  Later 
on  they  came  back  with  a  statement  that 
they  were  making  twenty  per  cent.  I 
believe  those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  You  have  got  me  where 
I  cannot  answer  you. 

Mr.  Charles  McElvaine,  street  super- 
intendent of  San  Bernardino :  I  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Edgerton  a  question. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  All  right,  shoot. 


Mr.  McElvaine:  We  have  in  our  city 
an  overhead  viaduct  across  the  Santa  Fe 
yards.  This  viaduct  was  located  on  the 
Old  Trails  route,  also  on  our  main  high- 
way to  the  village  on  the  south,  Los 
Angeles.  Some  time  ago  an  inspection 
was  made  and  it  was  said  to  be  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition.  I  so  reported  to 
the  council.  They  ordered  it  repaved 
under  the  1911  Act,  and  gave  the  rail- 
road a  notice  that  if  it  was  not  done  on 
a  certain  day,  we  would  proceed  under 
that  Act.  The  first  thing  we  knew,  they 
had  applied  to  the  Railroad  Commission 
for  a  hearing.  An  examiner  came  to  our 
city,  took  evidence  upon  the  matter,  and 
that  is  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  it.  This 
viaduct  must  be  either  repaired  imme- 
diately, or  closed.  There  are  thousands 
of  men  working  at  those  shops  who  would 
be  compelled  to  go  a  distance  of  2900  feet 
in  order  to  get  600  feet.  I  should  like 
a  decision  upon  this  question  if  we  pos- 
sibly can  have  it. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  You  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Grant  M.  Lorraine :  Mr.  Edgerton, 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  "stand-by  charge"  decision 
recently  rendered  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission. You  know  that  that  charge 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  general  fund. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  thus  been 
taken  from  a  number  of  municipalities, 
and  this  has  greatly  affected  their  ability 
to  carry  on  their  other  work.  Can  you 
explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a 
stand-by  charge,  rather  than  to  give  a 
general  increase  in  rates,  covering  all 
consumers  ? 

Mr.  Edgerton :  May  I  have  two  min- 
utes to  go  into  that  matter? 

Mr.  Lorraine :  I  think  it  is  due  us  that 
it  should  be  explained.  We  will  appre- 
ciate the  information. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  I  am  glad  you  raised 
that  question  about  the  "stand-by 
charge."     Mr.  Hall  today  (I  like  him — 
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lie  is  a  good-natured  fellow)  said  the 
very  severe  things  he  did  with  a  smile, 
and  I  can  always  stand  that.  But  jNIr. 
Hall  pictured  it  this  way :  He  said  this 
Railroad  Commission  had  reached  into 
the  public  treasuries  of  the  cities  of  the 
East  Bay,  had  usurped  the  functions  of 
the  city  officials  guarding  that  treasury, 
and  had  taken  out  of  it  funds  to  go  to 
the  East  Bay  Water  Company.  I  am 
not  quoting  him  exactly,  of  course,  as  I 
cannot  do  that,  but  that  was  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  That  is  one  way  of  putting 
the  matter.  But  that  leaves  a  certain 
very  definite  misapprehension.  The  fact 
is  this :  These  cities  were  consumers  of 
the  water  company,  just  exactly  as  Mary 
Jones  and  Bill  Smith  are  consumers. 
They  are  using  water,  and  they  should 
pay  for  it,  and  we  did  not  any  more 
reach  into  their  treasury  than  we  reached 
into  the  private  treasury  of  Mary  Jones 
and  Bill  Smith  to  pay  their  water  bills. 

How  fine  it  sounds  to  say  that  we 
reached  into  the  public  treasury.  But 
you  could  state  it  in  another  way,  and  it 
would  not  sound  horrible  at  all.  We 
said:  "Pay  your  bills,  Mr.  City,"  and 
that  doesn't  sound  so  bad. 

Now,  the  "stand-by  charge"  is  at- 
tacked. Very  well.  Here  is  the  basis 
and  theory  of  it.  And  by  the  way,  I 
don't  want  to  be  nasty,  I  don't  want  to 
say  a  mean  thing  here  tonight.  I  want 
to  get  away  with  a  very  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  you  people.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
we  started  off,  well,  to  say  the  least,  with 
the  Railroad  Commission  not  very  popu- 
lar, and  I  am  not  very  sure  it  is  much 
more  popular  now — at  least  we  can  smile 
over  it.  I  don't  want  to  say  a  mean 
thing,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  facts, 
and  in  order  that  you  have  the  whole 
pi(;ture,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  East  Bay 
rate  case,  in  which  ease  we  imposed  the 
stand-by  charge  against  the  cities,  and 
which  has  been  so  bitterly  criticized  by 


the  officials  of  those  cities,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  City  of  Oakland,  ^Ir.  Hagan, 
were  the  first  who  urged  that  we  impose 
that  "stand-by  charge,"  and  it  is  matter 
of  record.  We  took  them  at  their  word. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  these  representatives  of  the 
City  of  Oakland  vigorously  contested 
the  imposition  of  the  stand-l)y  charge  and 
opposed  its  imposition  with  every  power 
they  had,  and  sincerely.  I  observed  Mr. 
Gray  glaring  at  me  a  moment  ago,  and 
I  make  that  statement,  as  I  intended  to 
do. 

Now,  the  whole  theory  of  the  stand-by 
charge  is  this. 

Mr.  Gray:  I  wish,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
you  would  develop  that  fully.  I  was  not 
the  City  Attorney. 

Mr.  Edgerton:  Did  I  say  City  Attor- 
ney? 

Mr.  Gray :  You  said  the  representative 
of  the  City  of  Oakland.  It  was  an  in- 
stance of  a  city's  employing  a  private 
attorney  who,  to  save  his  face  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  advanced  the  theory  which 
would  keep  down  the  rates  to  consumers 
and  impose  it  upon  the  City  Treasury. 
We  have  since  ceased  employing  private 
attorneys,  and  the  policy  of  the  city 
since  they  have  handled  their  own  case 
has  been  contrary  to  the  stand-by  charge, 
and  the  reason  why  Ave  opposed  the 
stand-by  charge  is  the  same  reason  for 
which  we  opposed  supporting  a  munici- 
pally owned  plant  out  of  taxation.  We 
say  that  the  ratepayers,  the  consumers, 
should  pay  the  cost  of  service,  and  a  part 
of  the  cost  should  not  be  taken  up  under 
the  guise  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  Now,  here  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  stand-liy  charge :  that  the 
cities  were  receiving  a  service  that  the 
company  must  maintain,  to  provide  that 
service  when  it  was  needed,  a  certain 
plant.  There  is  no  possibility  of  fixing 
a  rate  based  on  water  measurement  for 
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lire  purposes,  because  the  water  is  used 
in  emergencies  in  great  quantities  when 
it  is  needed,  but  only  when  it  is  needed. 
And  you  can't  measure  the  vahie  of  the 
service  by  the  quantity  of  water  used. 
So,  after  very  careful  consideration,  it 
was  concluded  that,  instead  of  unloading 
on  the  domestic  or  private  consumers  of 
tlie  company,  practically  the  entire  cost 
of  maintaining  the  whole  system,  tliat  an 
equitable  distribution  would  be,  a  con- 
siderable portion  assessed  to  the  cities  as 
such,  with  the  rest  assessed  to  private 
consumers. 

Now,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  by  this  so- 
called  stand-by  charge,  we  get  from  the 
cities  money  and  give  it  to  the  com- 
panies, money  that  they  otherwise  would 
not  have  had.  What  we  did  was  this: 
We  concluded  and  determined  the 
amount,  the  grand  total  of  money  that 
the  company  must  receive,  and  then  we 
spread  it  out  between  the  city  as  such 
and  the  consumers  as  such — the  private 
consumers. 

I  will  frankly  admit  that,  while  I 
think  the  principle  is  sound,  there  is  im- 
mense difficulty  in  making  an  exact  allo- 
cation. I  see  ]\Ir.  Gray  smiling.  It  is 
true  it  is  very  difficult,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  provide  a  definite  and  accu- 
rate figure.  But  what  we  do  is,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  soundest  and  most  exact 
figure  we  can  get.  That  is  what  we  did, 
and  imposed  those  charges  upon  the 
cities,  and  the  cities  then  informed  us 
tliat  they  could  not  pay  them,  because  of 
certain  conditions  in  their  charters  where 
they  could  only  charge  certain  tax  rates. 
Then  we  postponed  the  imposition  of 
that  charge  for  a  year  and  said  to  the 
cities:  "Now,  you  must  prepare  your- 
selves to  pay  it,  but  you  have  a  year  to 
do  it  in,"  and  before  the  year  was  up 
we  warned  them  by  letter  that  the  charge 
would  be  imposed. 

So  it  is  not  a  fact  that  they  were 
caught  without  warning  or  caught  un- 


fairly. And  Mr.  Hall  said  that  when 
the  Commission  was  told  that  some  of  the 
cities  could  not  pay,  the  Commission 
said  :  ' '  Pay  anyway. ' '  There  is  another 
case  of  it  all  depends  on  how  you  put  a 
thing.  What  we  did  say  was  this:  We 
can't  fix  rates  based  on  the  statement  of 
a  consumer  that  he  can't  pay,  and  if  we 
attemi)ted  to  do  that,  there  woidd  never 
be  any  rate  collected.  We  are  all  hu- 
man beings,  we  have  got  to  assume  that 
when  we  fix  rates,  the  people  who  use 
the  water  will  pay  their  bills.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  some 
people  cannot  pay  and  some  can,  the 
fellows  that  can  pay  will  be  carrying  the 
entire  load.  That  would  be  an  absurd 
situation.  That  was  what  we  did  say  to 
those  cities. 

And  by  the  way,  may  I  say  one  more 
thing — just  use  one  minute  more  and 
then  I  am  through  and  I  will  quit.  I 
want  to  say  just  this  to  you.  I  won't 
name  the  city,  but  there  is  a  city  in  this 
State  that  had  a  street-car  service  and 
the  company  asked  us  to  advance  the 
rates — and  I  am  not  referring  to  Sacra- 
mento, Mr.  Britton.  We  called  a  hear- 
ing, and  the  company  announced  that  it 
could  not  continue  in  business  unless  it 
got  an  increase  in  rates — it  would  have 
to  quit.  The  city  officials  did  not  take 
that  statement  seriously.  They  thought 
it  was  a  threat,  just  a  bluff.  And  in  tlie 
hearing,  the  city,  through  its  attorney, 
contested  every  inch  of  the  way  against 
the  Railroad  Commission  having  any 
l)ower  whatever  in  the  premises,  holding 
that  it  not  only  had  no  power  to  control 
the  matter  of  service,  because  the  com- 
pany was  asking  relief  from  franchise 
conditions.  The  company  was  asking 
permission  to  re-route.  But  the  city  con- 
tended that  we  had  no  powers  over  ser- 
vice matters,  that  we  had  no  power  over 
the  route,  and  that  they  would  contest 
to  the  limit,  go  to  the  court  of  last  resort. 
And  here  is  what  happened — let  us  just 
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look  at  an  incident  that  is  rather  amusing 
and  rather  informative.  Here  is  what 
liappened  pending  the  hearing.  We  had 
a  hearing,  sought  information,  and  then 
another  hearing.  Between  those  two 
hearings,  the  street-ear  company  walked 
up  to  the  council  one  day  and  said : 
"Tuesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  we 
(iuit."  Then  what  happened?  Within 
one  hour  we  got  a  telegram  from  the  city 
council :  ' '  Don 't  let  this  company  quit. " 
AVe  wired  back:  "But  you  insist  we  have 
no  control  whatever."  They  wired  back: 
"The  city  is  going  to  be  seriously  in- 
jured. Don't  let  the  company  quit." 
And  we  went  into  the  situation  then, 
with  the  city  adopting  a  very  reasonable 
attitude,  and  we  worked  it  out  to  a  solu- 
tion. 

]\Ir.  C.  N.  Kirkbride,  City  Attorney  of 
San  ]\Iateo :  'Mr.  President,  I  have  this  to 
say :  At  the  Riverside  convention,  I 
think  I  was  almost  alone  in  hesitating  to 
criticise  the  stand-by  charge.  I  am  some- 
what surprised  at  your  statement  with 
reference  to  the  East  Bay  situation,  that 
the  charge  is  proposed  as  a  rate  for  the 
service  of  water  for  fire  protection.  And 
for  this  reason :  that  if  that  rate  is  im- 
posed for  service  for  fire  protection,  then 
it  must  be  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  service 
for  fire  protection  alone.  My  under- 
standing of  the  stand-by  charge  is  that 
it  is  imposed  upon  a  much  broader  prin- 
ciple :  for  the  service  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  We  have  been  anticipating 
that  the  stand-by  charge  would  be  ex- 
tended to  other  utilities.  If  it  were  to 
bo  applied  to  the  telephone  situation, 
upon  a  corresponding  basis,  it  should 
only  be  charged  to  the  city  for  the  readi- 
ness to  serve  for  the  comparatively  few 
telephones  that  would  be  taken  by  the 
city  and  used  by  the  city.  And  yet  I  am 
sure  that  a  telephone  company,  in  apply- 
ing for  a  stand-by  charge,  will  want  to 
charge  it  upon  the  basis  of  entire  service. 
And  it  was  mv  understanding  that  the 


rate  imposed  upon  the  East  Bay  cities, 
while  perhaps  it  was  under  the  guise  of 
a  fire  protection  charge,  was  in  reality  a 
charge  upon  the  city  for  general  readi- 
ness to  serve. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  I  am  glad  you  gave  me 
this  opportunity  to  clear  that  up.  And 
by  the  way,  I  have  noticed  that,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  there  has  been 
the  constant  statement  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  applying  this  to  all  other  services. 
^Ir.  Hall  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  city 
could  be  compelled  to  pay  a  stand-by 
charge  for  street-car  service.  The  fact 
is,  you  are  right  and  he  is  wrong.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  stand-by  charge  for  any  other 
service,  because  there  isn't  any  other 
service  like  it,  and  there  can't  be.  Let 
us  be  a  little  bit  careful — I  think  ^Ir. 
Creed  is  getting  a  little  bit  nervous  he- 
cause  you  said  fire  service.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Creed,  on  behalf  of  the  East 
Bay  Water  Company,  has  consistently 
taken  this  position:  that  he  has  not,  his 
company  has  not,  and  it  will  not,  agree 
to  give  a  fire  service,  because  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State 
that  makes  the  company  liable  in  case  of 
damage  by  fire,  for  the  slightest  neglig- 
ence or  a  failure  to  get  the  water 
for  that  fire,  and  that  that  is  a  re- 
sponsibility that  would  be  so  costly  to 
the  company  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
bear  the  burden.  And  by  the  way,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that,  unless  the 
company  does  definitely  dedicate  its 
property  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  fire 
service,  or  go  into  an  agreement  to 
give  a  fire  service,  that  they  cannot 
be  forced  into  that  service — thai  tli.' 
Commission  cannot  force  them  to  give  a 
fire  service.  So,  when  we  considered  this 
East  Bay  service,  we  found  this  was  the 
situation :  that  the  cities  were  taking 
water  and  throwing  it  on  fires.  We  had 
to  call  it  something,  because  the  service 
was  l)eing  rendered.     Mr.  Creed  said  it 
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was  not  a  fire  service,  because  he  had 
never  given  a  fire  service,  and  never 
would.  But  water  was  being  thrown  on 
fires  from  his  j:)ipes,  and  he  said  he  ought 
to  be  paid  for  it,  and  we  agreed  Avith 
him.  So  the  charge  is  for  water  used  by 
the  numieipality.  By  the  way,  if  you 
have  any  understanding  that  your  so- 
called  stand-by  charge  that  JMr.  Lorraine 
speaks  of,  was  assessed  because  the  whole 
system  Avas  standing  by  all  the  consumers 
of  that  system,  it  is  entirely  erroneous. 

Mr.  Kirkbride :  Then  we  are  right,  tliat 
in  this  particular  case  the  compensation 
allowed  or  the  rate  fixed  was  simply  a 
rate  for  the  readiness  to  furnish  water 
that  the  city  took  for  fire  protection  and 
did  not  cover  other  general  uses. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  Well,  now,  what  do  you 
mean  by  "general  uses"?  I  think  it 
did  cover. 

Mr.  Kirkbride :  For  instance,  we  have 
a  vacant  lot,  let  us  say  in  Oakland,  or  in 
Antioch,  or  any  other  city,  and  the  water 
company  has  its  main  in  the  street  in 
front  of  that  lot,  and  is  standing  in 
readiness  to  serve  the  owner  of  that  lot 
with  a  connection,  and  I  take  it  that  it 
is  reasonable  that  the  company  should 
receive  some  compensation  for  the  readi- 
ness to  serve.  But  I  understand  from 
your  statement  that,  in  figuring  this  rate, 
the  Railroad  Commission  has  not  endeav- 
ored to  compensate  the  company  for  its 
readiness  to  serve  the  vacant  lot  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Edgerton:   Yes,  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Lorraine:  The  point  I  make,  ]\Ir. 
Edgerton,  is  this:  Why  collect  that 
money  in  such  a  roundabout  way  1  Why 
not  take  it  out  of  the  consumers,  \he 
people?  Anyway,  they  get  the  protec- 
tion from  the  hydrant  in  case  of  fire. 
They  must  ultimately  pay  it,  and  why 
cripple  the  city  by  making  it  that  sort 
of  a  charge  ?  There  must  have  been  some 
very  strong  reason  in  your  mind  to  jus- 


tify going  in  such  a  roundabout  course 
to  get  it.  : 

Mr.  Hall:  The  question,  I  think,  is 
very  pertinent  at  this  time,  and  impor- 
tant to  the  East  Bay  cities.  I  took  it 
that  this  stand-by  charge  was  an  experi- 
ment in  California.  The  idea  was  to  try 
to  find  out.  Now,  you  have  an  experi- 
ment, and  how  do  you  like  it  ?  Are  you 
going  to  continue  it  further  in  fixing 
other  water  rates  in  California? 

Vice-President  Hewes:  I  Avant  to  ask 
INIayor  Porter  to  say  a  few  Avords  in  re- 
buttal before  we  close  tonight,  and  be- 
fore you  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Ed- 
gerton, I  Avanted  to  just  make  that  an- 
nouncement. 

Mayor  Porter:  It  will  be  only  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  The  night  is 
yours,  Mr.  Edgerton. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  I  want  to  get  through, 
if  I  can.  ]\Ir.  Hall,  this  is  it.  You  say 
that  we  did  try  it  as  an  experiment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  every  man  aa^io  has 
investigated  this  subject  knows  it  is  true, 
that  in  every  minimum  charge  for  water 
in  the  entire  State  of  California,  there  is 
a  slight  stand-by  charge,  and  every 
honest  engineer  AA'ill  admit  it,  and  the 
public  has  been  actually  buncoed  in 
times  past  into  thinking  that  it  had  no 
stand-by  charge,  because  it  got  something 
for  its  minimum  rate.  But  still,  the 
thing  was  there.  As  to  what  we  will  do 
in  the  future,  I  knoAV  you  will  excuse  me 
for  not  deciding  all  the  future  rate  cases 
at  once. 

Mayor  A.  S.  W.  Grundy,  of  San 
Bruno :  May  I  ask  just  one  question  of 
Mr.  Edgerton  ?  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
if  I  may,  whether,  in  determining  these 
rate  increases,  the  Commission  takes  into 
consideration  the  actual  physical  value 
of  the  property,  or  does  it  take  into  con- 
sideration the  financial  investment,  ac- 
tual or  Avatered  ? 

Mr.  Edgerton  :  No  water,  except  in  the 
Avater  company's  reservoirs.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  it  is  still  a  (Question  as  to  what 
the  courts  will  ultimately  say  the  real 
method  of  arriving  at  the  rate  base  is 
and  should  be. ,  Generally  speaking  in 
California,  what  has  been  done  is  that 
invested  money  in  projjerty  actually  in 
existence  and  in  use  has  been  taken.  That 
investment  is  arrived  at  sometimes  by 
what  is  called  the  historical  reproduction 
method.     I  am  going  to 

.Mr.  Grundy  (interrupting)  :  Never- 
theless, you  assume  to  put  a  value  on  the 
property. 

Mr.  Edgerton:  Not  assume — we  are 
forced  to.  I  want  you  to  be  careful 
about  your  words,  because  I  may  be  a 
little  bit  touchy  there. 

^Ir.  Grundy :  Pardon  my  saying  so, 
Mr.  Edgerton,  but  Mr.  Creed  in  his  talk 
inferred  that  the  League  of  California 
I\Iunicipalities  might  probably  miss  the 
real  facts.  It  is  evident  there  is  some- 
thing on  the  other  side,  too.  The  propo- 
sition is  simply  this:  it  remains  for  the 
public  utility  corporations  to  so  impress 
the  public  with  their  confidence  in  the 
future  and  to  live  down  their  reputation 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Edgerton :  I  agree  with  you  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

Mr.  Creed :  We  welcome  that. 

Executive  Secretary  William  J.  Locke  : 
IMr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  surprising  and 
interesting  statements  which  has*  been 
made  in  this  discussion  here  tonight,  sur- 
I)rising  and  interesting  to  me,  at  least, 
and  I  think  to  many  of  you  also,  is  with 
respect  to  the  success  or  failure  of  muni- 
cipal ownership.  We  have  gone  into  this 
question  of  success  or  failure  of  munici- 
pal ownership  on  numerous  occasions 
heretofore,  and  the  impression  that  has 
been  conveyed  to  us,  I  think  I  am  speak- 
ing correctly,  has  been  that,  almost  with- 
out exception,  wherever  tried,  municipal 
ownership  of  water  and  light  works  has 
been  almost  an  unqualified  success;  that 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,   it  has  re- 


sulted in  successful  operation,  economic- 
ally and  efficiently  conducted.  Now,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  having  this  meeting 
here  tonight  and  having  these  gentlemen 
here  present,  representing  the  other  side 
(antagonistic  their  interests  may  be  to 
some  extent),  is  because,  as  was  stated 
by  ]\Iayor  Porter,  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  progress  and  development  and 
growth  and  upbuilding  of  this  great 
State  of  ours.  And  the  question  is :  how 
should  we  proceed?  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  there  has  been,  and 
perhaps  still  exists,  more  or  less  feeling 
between  the  private  companies  and  the 
municipalities.  Some  of  that  feeling  is 
no  doubt  deserved.  I  have  in  mind  an 
instance  which  happened  only  recently 
with  respect  to  a  municipality  in  San 
^lateo  County,  illustrating  the  attitude 
of  the  private  companies.  ^Mr.  Creed  has 
stated  that  there  is  now  a  different 
policy.  I  trust  that  policy  has  been 
changed,  as  he  would  intimate  to  us.  But 
what  I  want  to  say  is  this :  This  statement 
was  given  to  me  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  this  organization,  that 
when  this  little  nninicipality,  the  town 
of  ^fountain  View,  waged  a  campaign  for 
municipal  ownership  of  its  distributing 
system,  one  of  the  private  utility  cor- 
porations of  this  State,  whose  officers  are 
here  present  tonight,  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  went  to  work  and 
spread  broadcast  among  the  people  of 
that  town,  circulars  urging  them  to  vote 
against  municipal  ownership,  saying  that 
municipal  ownership  was  a  failure — that 
it  was  a  failure  in  the  City  of  Alameda, 
making  a  lot  of  mis-statements  of  that 
kind.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake,  and  I 
sincerely  trust,  as  i\Ir.  Creed  has  stated 
here  tonight,  that  the  company  Avill  pur- 
sue a  different  policy  in  the  future. 

Vice-President   Ilewes:   We  will  now 
listen  to  Mayor  Porter. 

Mayor  Porter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
one  minute  is    all    I   will    detain  you. 
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First,  private  ownership  could  not  have 
met  the  need  of  the  day  in  the  vast  in- 
crease in  population  and  industrially  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  She  would 
have  been  tremendously  hampered  had 
she  not  herself  taken  the  initiative  and 
produced  the  wonderful  results  in  the 
Owens  River  aqueduct  supplying  water 
and  hydro-electric  power.  It  w^as  too 
vast  for  the  private  corporation  to  under- 
take. The  State  question  is  too  vast  for 
any  private  corporation.  It  took  the 
United  States  to  build  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  took  the  United  States  to  build  the 
Roosevelt  dam.  It  will  take  the  State  of 
California,  with  Federal  assistance,  to 
handle  the  vast  question  of  hydro-electric 
power  and  water  for  the  vastly  and 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  this 
State.  It  is  too  big  for  private  owner- 
ship. 

Secondly:  I  have  some  jealousy  as  to 
my  own  reputation  for  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. Of  course,  we  all  make  mistakes, 
but  as  to  whether  my  figures  were  accu- 
rate or  not,  for  instance,  those  of  River- 
side, which  Mr.  Edgerton  questioned,  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement  as  to  what  we 
have  reduced  the  rate  from  and  what 
profits  we  are  making  (and  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Edgerton,  we  are  carefully  following 
out  and  have  for  years  in  our  accounting 
department  absolutely,  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Railroad  Commission, 
and  we  believe  those  are  good  regula- 
tions) ,  and  that  we  know  the  facts  there- 
by. My  statement,  I  think,  was  accurate 
and  true,  as  nearly  as  statements  may  be. 

Mr.  Edgerton  :  And  I  accept  it.  Doctor, 
fully. 

Mayor  Porter:  Good — fine.  Just  one 
other  point.  Our  superintendent  of  elec- 
tric light  and  hydro-electric  power  and 
light,  a  corporation  man,  25  years  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  simple,  unas- 
suming, painstaking,  like  that  great  en- 
gineer who  stood  before  us  the  other  day. 


Mr.  Scattergood,  estimated  that  the 
hydro-electric  power,  increased  in  cost 
under  the  war  conditions — that  electri- 
city produced  by  water  under  the  circum- 
stances would  probably  have  cost  in  in- 
creased wages  and  increased  cost  of 
material,  ten  per  cent,  fifteen  per  cent 
at  the  most.  The  Railroad  Commission 
gave  them  over  fifty  per  cent,  and  then 
made  it  permanent.  That  is  our  condi- 
tion— they  made  it  permanent.  We  do 
not  believe  that  was  right.  I  repeat,  that 
is  our  contention. 

Now,  I  want  to  say,  good  brothers, 
Brother  Edgerton  and  Brother  Creed, 
for  both  of  you  under  municipal  and 
public  and  State  ownership  and  admin- 
istration and  construction,  there  are 
awaiting  you,  as  that  is  inevitably  com- 
ing, sooner  or  later,  higher  position  and 
mightier  work  than  you  are  now  doing. 
Get  ready,  and  speed  the  new  opportu- 
nity. 

Vice-President  Hewes :  The  meeting 
will  now  adjourn. 
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Carrying  from  200  to  300 
Feet  of  Hose 


BARNES  &  TIBBETTS 
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TITLES  OF  NEW  ORDINANCES  RECEIVED 

Street  Work,  providinu'  for  and  makinu'  cost  a  lien  upon  property  benefited 

Alhanibra  3132. 
Dancing"  and  Dance  Halls,   regulating  where   tickets   are   sold   or   admission 

charged  at  door.    Santa  Rosa  3133. 
Unsafe  Buildings,  Walls,  Chimneys,  Stacks  or  Other  Structures,  iiroviding  for 

abatement  and  removal  of.    Pleasanton  313-4. 
Bread,  fixing  standard  Aveiglit  of.    Ynba  County  3135. 
Business  and  Residence  District,  establishing.    Huntington  Beach  3136. 
License  Ordinance,  general  business.    Stockton  3137;  Santa  Ana  3139. 
Gas  Franchise,  granting.    Kings  County  3138.  31fi3. 
Grass  Fires  or  Burning  Over  of  Lots,  Pieces  or  Parcels  of  Lajid,  prohibiting 

Alhambra  3140. 
Board  of  Health,  establishing.    Alhaml)ra  3141. 
PigfS,  regulating  keeping  of.    Alhambra  3142. 
Vacation  for  City  Officials,  providing  for.    3143. 
Surcharge  for  Water  Rates,  fixing.    Alhambra  3144. 

Municipal  Accident  Bureau,  an  Accident  Insurance  Fund,  creating  and  provid- 
ing for  regulations  for  such  funds.    Alhambra  3145. 
Gasoline,  regulating  storage  of.    Alhambra  3146. 
City  Officials,  regulating  hours  of  employment,  holidays  and  overtinu^  work  and 

})roviding  for  compensation.     Alhambra  3147. 
Hospitals  and  Sanitariums,  establishing  Avithin  city.    Alhambra  3148. 
Residence,  District,  establishing.    Alhambra  3149. 

City  Employees  and  Officers,  providing  sick  leave  of  absence.    Alhambra  3150. 
City  Commission,  fixing  time  and:  place  of  meeting.    Alhambra  3151. 
Water  Mains,  providing  method  of  extending  water  mains  and  establishing 

liens  for  the  cost  thereof.    Alhambra  3152. 
Street  Closing,  ordering.    Redwood  City  3153. 
Building,  regarding  removal  and  providing  building  inspector  shall  post  notice 

of  removal  upon  building  that  permission  has  been  granted  for  removal  and 

giving  notice  that  any  person  may  appeal  from  action  of  commissioners 

within  certain  specified  time.     Long  Beach  3154. 
Salaries  of  Officers,  regulating  when  officer  shall  hold  more  than  one  office. 

San  Jose  3155. 
License  Ordinance,  general  business.    Hanford  3156;  Santa  Maria  3157. 
Traffic  Ordinance,  relating  to  "Reserve  Space  Signs"  and  providing  space  ma}- 

be  reserved  for  parking  vehicles.    San  Jose  3158. 
House  Numbering,  regulating.    San  Jose  3159. 
Vehicles,  prohibiting  leaving  any  unused  vehicle  upon  public  streets  between 

certain  hours  for  more  than  one  hour.    Modesto  3160. 
Coyotes,  providing  for  payment  of  bounty  for  destruction  of.     Kern  County 

3161.  '     • 

License  Ordinance,  general  business.    Stockton  3162. 
Pipes,  Drains  or  Conduits,  regulating  construction  and  lavinu'  of.    Santa  Clara 

County  3164. 
Cabarets,  licensing  and  regulating  conduct  of.    Oakland  3165. 
Gunpowder,  regulating  kee])ing.     Sacramento  3166. 

Gambling,  ])rohibiting  entei-ing  ]dace  where  it  is  carried  on.    Sacramento  3167. 
Second-hand  Goods,  providing  dealer  in  must  make  statement  daily  to  Chief  of 

Police  of  goods  purchased  by  him.    Sacramento  3168. 
Animals,  prohibiting  running  at  large.    Sacramento  3169. 
Water  Department,  rates,  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  furnishing  of 

water.    Alhambra  3170. 
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Model   W1,  Type  C3,  Triple  Combination   IVIotor   Fire    Engine 
The  finished  product  of  over  27  years'  experience  in  building  fire  apparatus  by 

the  Waterous  Fire  Engine  Company. 

We  specialize  on  modern  fire  apparatus  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  smaller 

cities  and  towns. 

Waterous  Fire  Engines  have  recently  been  bought  by  Sonoma,  Gustine  and 

Manteca,  California.     A  post  card  will  bring  full  information. 

J.  H.  LASHBROOKE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
San  Francisco:    58  Sutter  Street  Los  Angeles:    705  Wright  &  Callender  BIdg. 
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TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  139,000  in  1918 

A  record    unsurpassed    in    the   history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


PACIFIC   COAST    BRANCHES    AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
70I    East  Thrrd  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 

SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE 
320  Market  Street 
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FIRE    HOSE 

The  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

34    FREMONT    ST..    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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PACIFIC  FLUSH-TANK  CO. 

SINGER  BUILDING.    NEW  YORK 
4241-3  E.RAVENSWOOD  AVE.  CHICAGO 


FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 
WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  394-6-8 

Pacific  Electric  Building 

Los  Angeles 


"If  It's  Engineering,    We  do  it" 
We  do  not  claim  to  give  you 

BARGAIN    COUNTER   PRICES 

We  guarantee  to  render  you 
"SERVICE  THAT  INSURES  PERMANENCE" 

thereby  insuring  you  the 

LCWEST  ULTIMATE  COST 

Our  experienced    staff   of    Engineers  will  give 
COMPLETE  DETAILED  PLANS 

of  your  Sewers,  Water  system  or  Street  plans  — 
that  will  secure  the  lowest  bids. 

Engineering  Service  Company 

1316  Washington  Building,    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  COWLES,  Manager 


The  Calco  Automatic  Drainage  Gate 


y 


is  extensively  employed,  in  connection 
with  Arnico  Corrugated  Pipe,  for 
draining;-  tidal  and  other  low-lying- 
lands  without  ])ower  or  superxision. 
and  for  protecting  them  against  back 
tlow. 


It    is    ecjually    useful    at    the    nutlets 
of  sewers  ov  storm   drains   when   tlie_\' 
lie  below  the  Hood  le\els  of  the  streams  into  which  the}'  drain. 

Write  for  complete  descri])tions  and  ])riccs. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 

Leroy  Street  Fifth  and  Parker  Streets 

Los  Angeles  West  Berkeley 
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Sacramento 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Municipal  Accountant 


Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations..    Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


311  California  St. 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St. 


WORKS: 
WEST  ALAMEDA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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DRAINAGE 
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Q:     IRRIGATION 
^      CULVERTS 
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